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=== ES E Notions, concerning Coinage, having for the main, as you know, 
bee put into Writing above Twelve Ayonths ſince; as thoſe other concerning 
Intereſt, à great deal above ſo many Nears : I put them now again into 
your Hands, with a Liberty (ſince you will have it ſo) to communicate 
—— them farther, as you pleaſe» If, upon a Review, you continue your favours 
able Opinion of them, and nothing leſs than Publiſhing will ſatisfie you, I muſt deſire you 
to remember That you muſt be anſwerable to the World for the Stile; which is ſuch as 4 
Man writes careleſly to his Friend, when he ſeeks Truth, not Ornament ; and ſtudies only 
to be in the right, and to be underſtood» T have ſince you ſaw them laſt Tear, met with 
ſome new Objettions in Print, which I have endeavoured to remove; and particularly, I have 
taken into Cinſideration a Printed Sheet, entituled, Remarks upon a Paper given in to 


fee: 
2 


9 


the Lords, & c. Becauſe one may naturally ſuppoſe, That he that was ſo much a Patron of 


that Cauſe would omit nothing that could be ſaid in favour of it. To this I muſt here add, 
That I am juſt now told from Holland, That the States finding themſelves abuſed 
by Coining a vaſt quantity of their baſe L Schillings J Money, made of their own 
Pucatoons, and other finer Silver, melted down ; have put a ſtop to the Mint- 
ing of any hut fine Silver Coin, till they ſhould ſettle their Mint upon a new Foot. 

I know the fincere Love and Concern you have for your Guntry, puts you conſtantly upon 
caſting about on all hands for any means to ſerve it; and will not 1 uffer you to overlook any 
thing you conceive may be of any the leaſt Uſe, though offer d you from the meaneſt Capaci- 
ries : Du could not elſe have put me upon looking out my old Papers concerning the reducing 
of Intereſt to 4 per Cent. which have ſo long lain by forgotten. Upon this new Survey 
of them, I find not my Thoughts now to differ from thoſe I had near Twenty Tears ſince : 
They have to me ſtill the Appearance of Truth; nor ſhould I otherwiſe venture them ſo much 
as to your fight. If my Notions are wrong, my Intention, I am ſure, is night: And what- 
ever Thave fail'd in, I ſhall at leaſt let you ſee with what Obedience I am, 

Nov. 7. | SIR, 

1691. 


Vour moſt humble Servant. 
Vol. II. A 2 SIR, 


+ 


/ 
| 
\ 
3 | 


Have ſo little Concern in Paying or Receiving of Intereſt, that were 
_- 7 | | 1 in no more Danger to be miſled by Inability and Ignorance, than 
wal I am to be biaſſed by Intereſt and Inclination, I night hope to give 
WY G1 you a very perfect and clear Account of the Conſequences of a Law, 
* 
to reduce Jytereſt to Four per Cent. But ſince you are pleaſed to ask 

ag Opinion, I ſhall endeavour fairly to ſtate this Matter of Vſe with the beſt 
ot my Skill. RES | 

The firſt thing to be confider'd, is, Whether the Price of the Hire of Money 
can be regulated by Law. And to that I think, generally ſpeaking one may ſay, 
tis manifeſt it cannot. For ſince it's impoſſible, to make a Law that ſhall hin- 
der a Man from giving away his Money or Eſtate to whom he pleaſes, it will be 
impoſlible, by any Contrivance of Law, to hinder Men, skill'd in the Power 
they have over their own Goods, and the Ways of Conveying them to others, 
to purchaſe Money to be lent them at what Rate ſoever their Occaſions ſhall 
make it neceſlary for them to have it. For it is to be remembred, That no 
Man borrows Money, or pays U/e, out of mere Pleafure : *Tis the Want of Mo- 
ney drives Men to that Trouble and Charge of Borrowing: And proportionably 
to this Want, ſo will every one have it, whatever Price it colt him. Wherein 
the Skilful, I ſay, will always ſo manage it, as to avoid the Prohibition of your 
Law, and keep out of its Penalty, do what you can. What then will be the un- 
avoidable Conſequences of ſuch a Law ? | 

r. It will make the Difficulty of Borrowing and Lending much greater; where- 
by Trade (the Foundation of Riches) will he obſtructed. 

2. It will be a Prejudice to none but thoſe who moſt need Aſſiſtance and Help, 
I mean Widows and Orphans, and others uninſtructed in the Arts and Manage- 
ments of more skilful Men; whoſe Eſtates lying in Money, they will be ſure, 
eſpecially Orphans, to have no more Profit of their Money, than what tereſt 
the Law: barely allows. | 

3. It will mightily encreaſe the Advantage of Bankers and Scriveners, and 
other ſuch expert Brokers: Who skill'd in the Arts of putting out Money accor- 
ding to the true and natural Value, which the preſent State of Trade, Money 
and Debts, ſhall always raiſe Intereſt to, they will infallibly get, what the true 
Value of Iatereſt ſhall: be, above the Legal. For Men finding the Convenience of 
lodging their Money in Hands, where they can be ſure of it at ſhort Warning, 
the Ignorant and Lazy will be forwardeſt to put it into theſe Mens hands, who 
are known willingly to receive it, and where they can readily have the whole, 
or a part, upon any ſudden Occaſion, that may call for it. 


4. I fear I may reckon it as one of the probable Conſequences of ſuch a Law, 


That it is likely to cauſe great Perjury in the Nation; a Crime, than which no- 
thing is more carefully to be prevented by Law-makers, not only by Penalties, 
that ſhall attend apparent and proved Perjury ; but by avoiding and leſſening as 
much as may be, the Temptations to it. For where thoſe are ſtrong, (as they 
are where Men ſhall fwear for their own Advantage) there the fear of Penalties 
to follow will have little Reſtraint ; eſpecially if the Crime be hard to be pro- 
ved. All which I ſappoſe will happen in this Caſe, where ways will be found 
out to receive Money upon other Pretences than for Uſe, to evade the Rule and 
Rigour of the Law: And there will be ſecret Truſts and Colluſions amongſt 
Men, that though they may be ſuſpected, can never be proved without their own 
Confeſſion. I have heard very ſober and obſerving Perſons complain of the Dan- 
ger Mens Lives and Properties are in, by the frequency and faſhionableneſs of 
Perjury amongſt us. Falth and Truth, eſpecially in all Occaſions of atteſting 
it upon the ſolemn Appeal to Heaven by an Oath, is the great Bond of Society: 
This it becomes the Wiſdom of Magiſtrates carefully to ſupport, and render as 
ſacred and awful in the Minds of the People as they can. But if ever Frequency 
of Oatlis ſhall make them be looked on as Formalities of Law, or the Canon of 

raining 
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and Raiſing the Value of Money. 
ſtraining of Truth (which Mens ſwearing in their own Caſes is apt to lead 
them to) has once dipt Men in Perjury, and the Guilt with the Temptation has 
ſpread it ſelf very wide, and made it almoſt faſtionable in ſome Caſes, it will 
be impoſlible for the Society (theſe Bonds being diſſolved) to ſubſiſt: All muſt 
break in Pieces, and run to Confuſion. That ſwearing in their own Caſes is apt, 
by degrees to lead Men into as little Regard of ſuch Oaths, as they have of their 
ordinary Talk, I think there is reaſon to ſuſpect, from what has been obſerved 
in ſomething of that kind. Maſters of Ships are a ſort of Men generally indu- 
ſtrious and ſober, and I ſuppoſe may be thought, for their Number and Rank, 
to be equally honeſt toany other ſort of Men : And yet, by the Diſcourſe I have 
had with Merchants in other Countries, I find, That they think in thoſe Parts, 
they take a great Liberty in their Cuſtom-houſe Oaths, to that degree, that I 
remember I was once told, in a trading Town beyond Sea, of a Maſter of a Veſ- 
ſel, there eſteemed a ſober and fair Man, who yet could not hold ſaying, God for- 
bid that a Cuſtom-houſe Oath ſhould be a Sin. I ſay not this, to make any Reflection 
upon a ſort of Men, that I think as uncorrupt as any other; and who, I am ſure, 
ought in England to be cheriſhed and eſteemed as the moſt induſtrious and moſt 
beneficial of any of its Subjects. But I could not forbear to give this here as an 
Inſtance, how dangerous a Temptation it is, to bring Men cuſtomarily to ſwear; 
where they may have any Concernment of their own. And it will always be 


worthy the Care and Conſideration of Law-makers, to keep up the Opinion of 


an Oath high and ſacred, as it ought to be, in the Minds of the People; which 
can never be done, where frequency of Oaths, biaſſed by intereſt, has eſtabliſht 
a Neglect of them; and Faſhion (which it ſeldom fails to do) has given Counte- 
nance to what Profit rewards. 
But that Law cannot keep Men from taking more V/e than you ſet (the want 
of Money being that alone which regulates its Price) will perhaps appear, if 
we conſider how hard it is to ſet a Price upon Wine or Silks, or other unneceſ- 
fary Commodities; but how impoſſible it is to ſet a Rate upon Victuals in a 
time of Famine. For Money being an univerſal Commodity, and as neceſſary 
to Trade, as Food is to Life, every body muſt have it, at what Rate they can get 
it; and unavoidably pay dear when it is ſcarce,” and Debts, no leſs than Trade, 
have made Borrowing in Faſhion. The Bankers are a clear Inſtance of 
this: For ſome Years ſince, the Scarcity of Money having made it in England 
worth really more than Six per Cent. moſt of thoſe that had not the Skill to let it 
for more than Six per Cent. and ſecure themſelves from the Penalty of the Law, 
put it in the Bankers Hands, where it was ready at their Call, when they had 
an Opportunity of greater Improvement. So that the Rate you ſet, profits not 
the Lenders, and very few of the Borrowers, who are fain to pay the Price for 
Money, that Commodity would bear, were it left free; and the Gain is only to 
the Banker. And ſhould you leſſen the Vſe to Four per Cent. the Merchant, or 
Tradeſman, that borrows, would not have it one jot cheaper, than he has 
now; but probably theſe two ill effects would follow. Frſt, That he would pay 
dearer ; and Secondly, That there would be leſs Money left in the Country to 
drive the Trade. For the Bankers paying at moſt but Four per Cent. and recei- 
ving from Six to Ten per Cent. or more, at that low Rate could be content to 
have more Money lye dead by them, than now when it is higher: By which means 
there would. be leſs Money ſtirring in Trade, and a greater Scarcity ; which 
would raiſe it upon the Borrower by this Monopoly. And what a part of our Trea- 
ſure their Skill and Management, join'd with others Lazineſs or Want of Skill, is 
apt to draw into their Hands, is to be known by thoſe vaſt Sums of Money, 
they were found to owe at the ſhutting up of the Exchequer. And though it be 
very true, yet it is almoſt beyond Belief, That one private Goldſmith of London 
ſhonld have Credit upon his ſingle Security, (being uſually nothing but a Note 
under one of his Servants Hands) for above Eleven hundred thouſand Pounds at 
once. The ſame Reaſons, I ſuppoſe, will ſtill keep on the ſame Trade: And when 
you have taken it down by Law to that Rate, no body will think of having 
more than Four per Cent. of the Banker, though thoſe who have need of Money 
to employ it in Trade, will not then, any more than now, get it under Five or 
Six, or as ſome pay, Seven or Eight. And if they had then, when the Law per- 
mitted Men to make more Profit of their Money, ſo large a Proportion of the 
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Caſh of the Nation in their Hands, who can think, but that by this Law it 
ſhould be more driven into Lombard-ſtreet now? there being many now who lend 
them at Four or Five per Cent. who will not lend to others at Six. It wonld 
therefore perhaps, bring down the Rate of Money to the Borrower, and cer- 
tainly diſtribute it better to the Advantage of Trade in the Country, if the 
legal Vſe, were kept pretty near to the natural; (by natural Uſe, 1 mean that 
Rate of Money which the preſent Scarcity of it makes it naturally at, upon an 
equal Diſtribution of it) for then Men being licenſed by the Law to take near 
the full natural Uſe, will not be forward to carry it to London, to put it into the 
Bankers Hands; but will lend it to their Neighbours in the Country, where it 
is convenient for Trade it ſhould be. But if you leſſen the Rate of V/e, the Len- 
der, whoſe Intereſt it is to keep up the Rate of Money, will rather lend it to the 
Banker, at the legal Intereſt, than to the Tradeſman or Gentleman, who when 
the Law is broken, ſhall be ſure to pay the full natural Intereſt, or more; be- 
cauſe of the Ingroſſing by the Banker, as well as the Riſque in tranſgreſſing the 
Law: Whereas were the natural Uſe ſuppoſe Seven per Cent. and the legal Six; 
Firſt, the Owner would not venture the Penalty of the Law for the gaining one 
in Seven, that being the utmoſt his Money would yield : Nor would the Banker 
venture to borrow, where his Gains would be but One per Get. nor the Mo- 
ney'd Man lend him, what he could make better Profit of legally at Home. All 
the Danger lies in this, That your Trade ſhould ſuffer if your being behiad-hand 
has made the natural Uſe ſo high, that your Tradeſman cannot live upon his La- 
bour, but that your rich Neighbours will ſo under-ſe]l you, that the Return you 
make will not amount to pay the V/e and afford a Livelihood. There is no way to 
recover from this, but by a general Frugality and Induſtry ; or by being Maſters 
of the Trade of ſome Commodity, which the World muſt have from you at your 
Rate, becauſe it cannot be otherwhere ſupplied. 

Now I think the natural Intereſt of Money is raiſed two Ways: Firſt, When 
the Money of a Country is but little in proportion to the Debts of the Inhabitants 
one amongſt another. For ſuppoſe Ten thouſand Pounds were ſufficient to ma- 
nage the Trade of Bermudas, and that the Ten firſt Planters carried over 
Twenty thouſand Pounds, which they lent to the ſeveral Tradeſmen and In- 
habitants of the Country, who living above their Gains had ſpent Ten thouſand 
Pounds of this Money, and it were gone out of the Iſland. *Tis evident, that 
ſhould all the Creditors at once call in their Money, there would be a great ſcar- 
city of Money, when that employed in Trade muſt be taken out of the Tradeſ- 
mens Hands to pay Debts ; or elſe the Debtors want Money, and be expoſed to 
their Creditors, and ſo Intereſt will be high. But this ſeldom happenivg, that all 
or the greateſt part of the Creditors doat once call for their Money, unleſs it be in 
ſome great and general Danger, isleſsand ſeldomer felt, than the following, unleſs 
where the Debts of the People are grown toa greater Proportion, for that conſtantly 
cauſing more Borrowers than therecan be Lenders, will make Money ſcarce, and con- 


ſequently Intereſt high. Secondly, That which conſtantly raiſes the Natural Intereſt of 


Money, is, when Money is little in Proportion to the Trade of a Country. For in 
Trade every Body calls for Money according as he wants it, and this Diſpropor- 
tion is always felt. For if Engliſhmen owed in all but One Million, and there 
were a Million of Money in England, the Money would be well enough propor- 
tioned to the Debts : But if Two Millions were neceſſary to carry on the Trade, 
there would be a Million wanting, and the price of Money would be raiſed, as it 
is of any other Commodity in a Market, where the Merchandize will not ſerve 
half the Cuſtomers, and there are two Buyers for one Seller. 

Tis in vain therefore to go about effectually to reduce the Price of Intereſt by a 
Law; and you may as rationally hope to ſet a fixt Rate upon the Hire of Houſes, 
or Ships, as of Money. He that wants a Veſſel, rather than loſe his Market, will 
not ſtick to have it at the Market Rate, and find ways to do it, with ſecurity to 
the Owner, though the Rate were limited by a Law : And he that wants Money, 
rather than loſe his Voyage, or his Trade, will pay the Natural Intereſt for it; 
and ſubmit to ſuch ways of Conveyance, as ſhall keep the Lender out of the 
reach of the Law. So that your Act at beſt, will ſerve only to increaſe the 
Arts of Lending, but not at all leſſen the Charge of the Borrower : He *tis likely 


ſhall with more Trouble, and going farther about, pay alſo the more for his 


Money; 
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and Raiſing the Value of Money. 
Money; unleſs you intend to break in only nova Mortgages and Con tracts aire: 
dy made, and (which is not to be ſuppoſed) by a Law, poſt ſactum, void Bargains 
lawfully made, and give to Richard what is Peter's Due, for no other Reaſon, but 
becauſe one was Borrower, and the other Lender. | | 
But ſuppoſing the Law reach'd the intention of the Promoters of it; and that 
this Act be ſo contriv'd, that it forced the Natural price of Money, and hindred 
its being by any Body lent at a higher Uſe, than Four Pound per Cent. which is 
47g it cannot. Let us in the next place ſee What will be the Conſequences 
OT It. FIST: IS * , WIE 
1. It will bea loſs to Widows, Orphans, and all thoſe who have their Eſtates 
in Money, one third of their Eſtates : which will be a very hard Caſe upon a great 
number of People, and it is warily to be conſider'd by the Wiſdom of the Nation, 
whether they will thus at one blow, fine and impoveriſh a great and innocent 
part of the People, who having their Eſtates in Money, have as much Right to 
make as much of their Money as it 1s worth, (for more they cannot) as the 
Landlord has to let his Land for as much as it will yield. To fine Men one Third 
of their Eſtates, without any Crime or Offence committed, ſeems very hard. 

2. As it will be a conſiderable Loſs and Injury to the money'd Man, ſo it will be 
tio Advantage at all to the Kingdom. For fo Trade be not cramp'd, and the 
Exportation of our native Commodities and Manufactures not hindred, it will 
be no matter to the Kingdom, who amongſt our ſelves gets or loſes: On- 
ly common Charity teaches, that thoſe ſhould be moſt taken care of by the Law, 
who are leaſt capable of taking care for themſelves. . 

3. It will be a Gain to the borrowing Merchant. For if he borrow at Four per 
Cent. and his Returns be Twelve per Cent. he will have Eight per Cent. and the 
Lender Four: Whereas now they divide the Profit equally at Six per Cent. But 
this neither gets nor loſes the Kingdom in your Trade, ſuppoſing the Merchant 
and Lender to be both Engliſtimen: only it will as I have ſaid, transfer a third 

rt of the money'd Man's Eſtate, who has nothing elſe to live on, into the Mer- 
chant's Pocket; and that without any Merit in the one; or Tranſgreſſion in the 
other. Private Mens Intereſts ought not thus to be neglected, nor ſacrificed to 
any thing but the manifeſt Advantage of the Publick. But in this Caſe it will be 
quite the contrary. This Loſs to the money'd Men will be a Prejudice to Trade: 
Since it will diſcourage lending at ſuch a diſproportion of Profit, to Riſque ; as 
we ſliall ſee more by and by, when we come to conſider of what Conſequence it 
is to encourage lending, that ſo none of the Money of the Nation may lie dead, 
and thereby prejudice Trade. 3 „ 2 

4. It will hinder Trade. For there being a certain proportion of Money ne- 


ceſſary for driving ſuch „ a> of Trade, ſo much Money of this as lies ſtill, 
e. 


leſſens ſo much of the Tra Now it cannot be rationally expected, but that 


where the Venture is great, and the Gains ſmall, (as it is in lending in England 
upon low tereſt) many will chooſe rather to hoard up their Money, than ven- 


ture it abroad on ſuch Terms. This will be a Loſs to the Kingdom, and ſuch 
a Loſs, as here in England ought chiefly to be looked after : For we having no 
Mines, nor any other way of getting, or keeping of Riches amongſt us but by 
Trade, ſo much of our Trade as is loſt, ſo much of our Riches muſt neceſſarily 
go with it; and the over-ballancing of Trade between us and our Neighbours, 
muſt inevitably carry away our Money, and quickly leave us poor, and expoſed; 


Sold and Silver though they ſerve for few, yet they command all the Conveniences 


of Life, and therefore in a plenty of them conſiſts Riches. _ 

Every one knows that Mines alone furniſh theſe : But withal *tis obſervable 
that moſt Countries ſtored with them by Nature are poor. The digging 
and refining of theſe Metals taking up the Labour, and waſting the Number 
of the People. For which teaſon the wiſe Policy of the Chineſes will not ſuf- 
fer the Mines they have to be wrought. Nor indeed, things rightly conſidered, 
do Gold and Silver drawn out of the Mine equally enrich, with what is got by 


Trade. He that. would make the lighter Scale preponderate to the oppoſite, 


will not ſo ſoon do it, by adding enereaſe of new Weight to the emptier, as if 


he took out of the heavier what he adds to the lighter, for then half ſo much 
will do it. Riches do not conſiſt in having more Gold and Silver, but in having 
more in proportion, than the reſt of the World or than our N * * 57 
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| Conſiderations of the Lowering of Intereſt, 

whereby we are enabled to procure to our ſelves a greater Plenty of the Conve. - 
niencies of Life than comes. within the. reach of Neighbouring Kingdoms and 
States, who, ſharing the Gold and Silver of the World in a leſs proportion, 
want the means of Plenty and Power, and ſo are poorer. Nor would they be 
one jot the richer, if by the diſcovery of new Mines the quantity of Gold and 
Silver in the World becoming twice as much as it is, their ſhares of them ſhould 
be doubled. By Gold and Silver in the World I muſt be underſtood to mean, 
not what lies hid in the Earth; but what is already out of the Mine in the 
Hands and Poſſeſſions of Men. This, if well conſidered, would be no ſmall en- 
couragement to Trade, which is a ſurer and ſhorter way to Riches than any 
other, where it is managed with Skill and Induſtry. rr. 74 | 
ln a Country not furniſhed with Mines there are but two ways of growing 
rich, either Conqueſt or Commerce. By the firſt the Romans made themſelves 
Maſters of the Riches of the World; but I think that in our preſent Circum- 
ſtances, no Body is vain enough to entertain a Thought of our reaping the Profits 
of the World with our Swords, and making the Spoil and Tribute of vanquiſh- 
ed Nation, the Fund for the ſupply of the Charges of the Government, with an 
overplus for the Wants, and equally craving Luxury, and faſhionable Vanity 
of the People. ici bite. tar ets « 7 

Commerce therefore is the only way left to us, either for Riches or Subſi- 
ſtence: For this the Advantages of our Situation, as well as the Induſtry and 
Inclination of our People, bold and skilful at Sea, do naturally fit us: By this 
the Nation of England has been hitherto ſupported, and Trade left almoſt to it 
ſelf, and aſſiſted only by the natural Advantages above- mentioned, brought us 


in Plenty and Riches, and always ſet this Kingdom in a Rank equal, if not 
ſuperior to any of its Neighbours; and would no doubt without any difficulty 


have continued it ſo, if the more enlarged, and better underſtood Intereſt of 


Trade, ſince the Improvement of Navigation, had not raiſed us many Rivals; 
and the amazing Politicks of ſome late Reigns, let in other Competitors with us 
for the Sea, who will be ſure to ſeize to themſelves whatever parts of Trade our 


Miſmanagement, or want of Money, ſhall let flip out of 6ur Hands: And when 
it is once loſt,” '*twill be too late to hope, by a miſtim'd Care, eaſily to retrieve 


it again. For the Currents of Trade like thoſe of Waters, make themſelves 


then the Landed-Man, who thinks ix 
1 


Channels out of which they:are afterwards as hard to be diverted, as Rivers that 


# 


have worn themſelves deep within their Banks. 


Trade then is neceſlary to the producing of Riches, and Money neceſſary to the 


carrying on of Trade. This is principally -to, be looked after and taken Care of. 
For if this be neglected, we ſhall-in vain, by Contrivances amongſt our ſelves, 


and ſhuffling the little Money we haye from one anothers Hands, ' endeavour to 
prevent our Wants: Decay of Trade will quickly waſte all the Remainder; and 

y 1 the fall of Hitereſt to taiſe the Value 
of his Land, will find himſelf cruelly miſtaken, When the Money being gone, (as 
it will be if our Trade be not kept up) he can get neither Farmer to rent, nor 


Purchaſer to buy his Land. Whatſoever therefore hinders the lending of Money, 
injures Trade: And ſo the reducing of Money to Faur per Cert: which will dif- 


courage Men from lending, will be à Laſs to the Kingdom, in ſtopping ſo much 


of the Current of Money, which turns the Wheels of Trade. But all this upon a 


Suppoſition, that the lender and Borrower are both Engliſh Men. 
If the Leader be a Foreigner, by leſſening Intereſt from Six to Four, you get to 


the Kingdom one third part of - the; Jytereſt we pay yearly to Foreigners: Which 


let any one if he pleaſe think conſiderable. But then upon leſſening Itereſt to Four 
per Cent. it is likely one of theſe; things will happen, I hat either you fall the Price 
pf your Native Commodities, or leſſen your. Trade, or elſe prevent not the 
high Dſe as you intended. For at the time of leſſenin your Intereſt, you want 
Money for your Trade, or you do not- If you do not, there is no need to prevent 


© borrowing at a high Rate of your Neighbours. For no Country borrows of its 
Nieighbours, but where there is need of, Money for Trade No body will borrow 


mote of à Foreigner to let it lye ſtill, And if you do want Money, Neceſſity 


Will ſtill make yeu borrow. where you, can, and at the * your Neceſſity, not 


Pour Laws; ſhall ſet: or elſe, if there be ſcarcity of 


5 . oney, it miſt hinder the 
Merchant's buying and exportation, and the Artiſan's Manufacture. Now the 
| | ” Kingdom 
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and Raiſing the Value of Money. 


Kingdom gets or loſes by this (for no queſtion the Merchant by low Intereſt gets 


all the while) only proportionably (allowing the Conſumption of Foreign Com- 
modities to be ſtill the ſame) as the paying of Uſe to Foreigners carries away 
more or leſs of our Money, than want of Money and ſtopping our Trade keeps 
vs from bringing in, by hindring our Gains, which can be only eſtimated by 
thoſe, who know how much Money we borrow of Foreigners, and at what Rate; 
and toog what Profit in Trade we make of that Money. ix 

Borrowing of Foreigners upon Jrrereſt it's true carries away ſome of our Gain: 
But yet upon Examination it will be found, that our growing Rich or Poor 


depends not at all upon our borrowing upon Htereſt or not; but only which is 
greater or leſs, our Importation or Exportation of conſumable Commodities. 


For ſuppoſing two Millions of Money will drive the Trade of England, and that 
we have Money enough of our own to do it; if we conſume of our own Product 


and Manufacture, and what we Purchaſe by it of Foreign Commodities, one Mil- 


lion, but of the other Million conſume nothing, but make a return of Ten per 
Cent. per Ann. we muſt then every Year be one hundred thouſand pounds Richer , 
and our Stock be ſo much Encreaſt : But if we import more conſumable Commo- 
ditics than we export, our Money muſt go out to pay for them, and we grow 
poorer. Suppoſe therefore ill Husbandry Fath brought us to One Million Stock, 
and we borrow the other Million (as we muſt, or loſe half our Trade) at Six 

er Cent. If we conſume one Moiety , and make ſtill Ten per Cent. per Ann. return 
of the other Million, the Kingdom gets forty thouſand pounds per Ann. though 
it pay ſixty thouſand pound per Aun. Uſe. So that if the Merchant's Return be 
more thanhis Vſe , (which 'tis certain it is, or elſe he will not Trade) and all 
that is ſo Traded for on borrowed Money be but the over-balance of our Expor- 
tation to our Importation ,, the Kingdom gets by this borrowing ſo much as the 
Merchant's Gain is above his Uſe. But if we borrow only for our own Expences, 
we grow doubly poor, by paying Money for the Commodity we conſume, and 
Uſe for that Money, though the Merchant gets all this while, by making Re- 
turns greater than his Vſe. And therefore borrowing of Foreigners in it ſelf 
makes not the Kingdom rich or poor; for it may do either: But ſpending more 
than our Fruits or Manufactures will pay for, brings in Poverty, and Poverty Bor- 
rowing. 

4, FEY as neceſſary to Trade, may be doubly confidered. Firſt, as in his 
Hands that pays the Labourer and Landholder, (for here its motion terminates, 
and through whoſe Hands ſoever it paſſes between theſe, he is but a Broker) and 
if this Man want Money, (as for Example, the Clothier) the Manufacture is not 
made ; and fo the Trade ſtops, and is loſt. Or Secondly, Money may be con- 
fidered as in the Hands of the Conſumer, under which Name I here reckon the 
Merchant who buys the Commodity when made, to Export : And if he want 
Money, the value of the Commodity when made is leſſened, and ſo the Kingdom 
loſes in the Price. If therefore Uſe be leſſened, and you cannot tye Foreigners to 
your Terms, then the ill effects fall only upon your Landholders and Artiſans : 
If Foreigners can be forc'd by your Law to Lend you Money only at your own 
Rate, or not Lend at all, is it not more likely they will rather take it home, and 
think it ſafer in their own Country at Four per Cent. than abroad in a decaying 
Country? Nor can their overplus of Money bring them to Lend to you, on your 
Terms : For when your Merchants want of Money ſhall have ſunk the price of 
your Market, a Dutchman will find it more Gains to buy your Commodity him- 
felf, than Lend his Money at Four Per Cnt. to an Engliſh Merchant to Trade 
with. Nor will the Act of Navigation hinder their coming, by making them 
come empty, ſince even already there are thoſe who think, that many, who go 
for Engliſh Merchants, are but Dutch Factors, and Trade for others in their 
own Names. The Kingdom therefore will loſe by this lowering of Htereſt, if it 
makes Foreigners withdraw any of their Money, as well as if it hinders any of 
your People from Lending theirs, where Trade has need of it. 

In a Treatiſe writ on purpoſe for the bringing down of tereſt, I find this Ar- 
gument of Foreigners calling away their Money to the prejudice of our Trade, 
thus Anſwer'd, That the Money of Foreigners, is not brought into the Land by ready 
Coin or Bullion, but by Goods or Bills of Exchange, and when it is paid muſt be returned 


by Goods or Bills of Exchange; and there will not be the leſs Money in the Land, I could 
* Vol. II. B N | | | 4 | not 
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Conſiderations of the Lowering of Intereſt : 
not but wonder to ſee a Man, who undertook to write of Money and Intereſt, talk 
ſo directly beſides the matter in the Buſineſs of Trade. Foreigners Money, he ſays, 
is not brought into the Land by ready Coin or Bullion, but by Goods, or Bills of Exchange. 
How then do we come by Bullion or Money ? For Gold grows not, that I know, 
in our Country, and Silver ſo little, that one hundred thouſandth part of the 
Silver we have now in England, was not drawn out of any Mines in this Iſland, 
If he means that the Monied Man in Holland, who puts out his Money at Intereſt 
here, did not ſend it over in Bullion or Specie hither: That may be true or falſe; 
but either way helps not that Author's purpoſe. For if he paid his Money to a 
Merchant his Neighbour, and took his Bills for it here in England, he did the ſame 
thing as if he had ſent over that Money, ſince he does but make that Merchant 
leave in England the Money which he has due to him there, and otherwiſe would 
carry away. No, ſays our Author, he cannot carry it away, for, ſays he, when it is 
paid it muſt be returned by Goods, or Bills of Exchange. It mult not be paid and expor- 
ted in ready Money, 13 ſays our Law indeed, but that is a Law to hedge in the 
Cookoe, and ſerves to no purpoſe. For if we export not Goods, for which our 
Merchants have Money due to them in Holland, How can it be paid by Bills of Ex- 
change? And for Goods, one hundred pounds worth of Goods can no where pay 
two hundred pounds in Money. This being that which I find many Men deceive 
themſelves with in Trade, it may be worth while to make it a little plainer. 

Let us ſuppoſe England peopled as it is now; and its Woollen Manufacture in 
the ſame State and Perfection, that it is at preſent; and that we, having no Mo- 
ney at all, Trade with this our Woollen Manufacture for the value of two hundred 
thouſand pounds yearly to Spain, where there actually is a Million in Money: 
Farther let us ſuppoſe that we bring back from Spain yearly in Oyl, Wine and 
Fruit, to the value of one hundred thouſand pounds, and continue to do this Ten 
Years together: *Tis plain we have had for our two Millions value in Woollen 
Manufacture carried thither, one Million returned in Wine, Oyl, and Fruit: 
But what is become of t'other Million? Will the Merchants be content to loſe it? 
That you may be ſure they would not, nor have traded on, if they had not every 
Year Returns made anſwering their exportation. How then were the Returns 
made? In Money it is evident. For the Saniards having in ſuch a Trade, no 
Debts, nor the poſſibility of any Debts in England, cannot pay one Farthing of 
that other Million by Bills of Exchange: And having no Commodities that we 
will take off above the value of one hundred thouſand pounds per Annum, they can- 
not pay us in Commodities. From whence it neceſſarily follows, that the hun- 
dred thouſand pounds per Aun. wherein we over-balance them in Trade, muſt be 
paid us in Money; and ſo at the Ten Years end, their Million of Money, (though 
their Law make it Death to export it) will be all brought into England; as in 
Truth, 'by this over-balance of Trade, the greateſt part of our Money hath been 
brought into England out of Spain. 

Let us ſuppoſe our ſelves now poſſeſſed of this Million of Money; and export- 
ing yearly out of England, to the ſeveral parts of the World, conſumable Com- 
modities to the value of a Million, but Importing yearly in Commodities, which 
we conſume amongſt us to the value of eleven hundred thouſand pounds. If ſuch 
a Trade as this be managed amongſt us, and continue Ten Years, it is evident, 
that our Million of Maney will at the end of the Ten Years be inevitably all gone 
from us to them, by the ſame way that it came to us; that is, by their over-ba- 
lance of Trade, for we importingevery Year one hundred thouſand pounds worth 
of Commodities more than we export, and there being no Foreigners that will 
give us one hundred thouſand pounds every year for nothing, it is unavoidable, 
that one hundred thouſand pounds of our Money mult go out every Year to 
pay for that over- plus, which our Commodities do not pay for. Tis ridiculons 
to ſay, that Bills of Exchange ſhall pay our Debts abroad: That cannot be, till 
{crips of Paper can be made current Coin. The Engliſh Merchant, who has no 
Money owing him abroad, cannot expect to have his Bills paid there. Or if he 
has Credit enough with a Correſpondeut , to have his Bills anſwered ; this pays 
none of the Debt of England, but only changes the Creditor. And if upon the 
2 balance of Trade, Eugliſh Merchants owe to Foreigners one hundred 
thouſand pounds, or a Million, if Commodities do not, our Money muſt go out 
to pay it, or elſe our Credit be loſt, and our Trade ſtop, and be loſt * 8 
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and Raiſing the Value of Money. 


A Kingdom grows rich or poor, juſt as a Farmer doth, and no otherwiſe. Let 


us ſuppoſe the whole Iſle of Portland one Farm; and that the Owner, beſides 


what ſerves his Family, carries to Market to Weymouth and Dorcheſter, &c. Cat- 
tle, Corn, Butter, Cheeſe, Wool or Cloth, Lead and Tin, all Commodities 
produced and wrought within his Farm of Portland, to the value of a thonſand 
pounds yearly ; and for this, brings home in Salt, Wine, Oyl, Spice, Linnen 
and Silks, to the value of nine hundred pounds, and the remaining hundred ponnds 
in Money. *Tis evident he grows every Year a hundred pounds richer, and fo at 
the end of ten Years will have clearly got a thouſand pounds. If the Owner be a 
better Husband, and contenting himſelf with his native Commodities, buy leſs 
Wine, Spice, and Silk, at Market, and ſo bring home five hundred pounds in 
Money yearly, inſtead of a thouſand pounds, at the end of ten Years he will have 
five thouſand pounds by him, and be ſo much richer. He dies, and his Son ſuc- 
ceeds, a faſhionable young Gentleman, that cannot dine without Champane and 
Burgundy, nor ſleep but in a Damask-Bed ; whoſe Wife muſt ſpread a long Train 
of Brocard, and his Children be always in the neweſt French Cut and Stuff. He 
being come to the Eſtate, keeps on a very buſie Family; the Markets are week- 
ly frequented, and the Commodities of his Farm carried out, and ſold, as for- 
merly, but the Returns are made ſomething different ; the faſhionable way of 
Eating, Drinking, Furniture and Clothing for himſelf and Family, requires 
more Sugar and Spice, Wine and Fruit, Silk and Ribons, than in his Father's 
time; ſo that inſtead of nine hundred pounds per Annum, he now brings home of 
conſumable Commodities, to the value of eleven hundred pounds yearly. What 
comes of this? He lives in Splendor, *tis true, but this unavoidably carries away 
the Money his Father got, and he is every Year an hundred pounds poop To 
his Expences, beyond his Income, add Debauchery, Idleneſs, and Q i -!s 
amongſt his Servants, whereby his Manufactures are diſturbed, and his Buſineſs 
neglected, and a general Diſorder and Confuſion through his whole Family and 
Farm : This will tumble him down the Hill the faſter, and the Stock, which rhe 
Induſtry, Frugality, and good Order of his Father had laid up, will be quickly 
brought to an end, and he faſt in Priſon. A Farm and a Kingdom in this reſpect 
differ no more than as greater and leſs. We may Trade, and be buſie, and grow 
poor by it, unleſs we regulate our Expences ; if to this we are idle, negligent, 
diſhoneſt, malitious , and diſturb the Sober and Induſtrious in their Buſineſs, let 
it be upon what pretence it will, we ſhall ruine the faſter. 

So that whatever this Author, or any one elſe may ſay, Money is brought into 
England by nothing but ſpending here leſs of foreign Commodities, than what we 
carry to Market can pay for; nor can Debts we owe to Foreigners be paid by Bills 
of Exchange, till our Commodities exported, and ſold beyond Sea, have produced 
Money or Debts due there, to ſome of our Merchants. For nothing will pay 
Debts but Money or Money's worth, which three or four lines writ in Paper can- 


not be. If ſuch Bills have an intrinſick value, and can ſerve inſtead of Money, 


why do we not ſend them to Market inſtead of our Cloth, Lead and Tin, and at 
an calier rate purchaſe the Commodities we want? All that a Bill of Exchange 
can do, is to direct to whom Money due, or taken up upon Credit in a Foreign 
Country, ſhall be paid : and if we trace it, we ſhall find, that what is owing al- 
ready, became ſo for Commodities or Money carried from hence : and if it be 
taken up upon Credit, it muſt (let the Debt be ſhifted from one Creditor to ano- 
ther as often as you will) at laſt be paid by Money or Goods, carried from hence, 
or elſe the Merchant here muſt turn Bankrupt. | 

We have ſeen how Riches and Money are got, kept, or loſt, in any Country 
and that is by conſuming leſs of Foreign Commodities than what by Commodities 
or Labour is paid for. This is in the ordinary courſe of things : but where great 
Armies and Alliances are to be maintained abroad by Supplies ſent out of any 
Country, there often, by a ſhorter and more ſenſible way, the Treaſure is dimi- 
niſhed. But this ſince the holy War, or at leaſt ſince the Improvement of Navi- 
gation and Trade, ſeldom happening to England, whoſe Princes have found the 
enlarging their Power by Sea, and the ſecuring our Navigation and Trade, more 
the Intereſt of this Kingdom than Wars or Conqueſts on the Continent, expences 
in Arms beyond Sea have had little Influence on our Riches or Poyerty. The next 
thing to be conſidered, is, how Money is neceſſary to Trade. OS 
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Conſiderations of the Lowering of Intereſt, 

The Neceſſity of a certain Proportion of Money to Trade, (I conceive) lyes in 
this, that Money in its Circulation driving the ſeveral Wheels of Trade, whilſt 
it keeps in that Channel (for ſome of it will unavoidably be dreined into ſtand- 
ing Pools) is all ſhared between the Landholder , whoſe Land affords the Materi- 
als; the Labourer, who works them; the Broker, (i. e.) Merchant and Shop- 
keeper, who diſtributes them to thoſe that want them ; and the Conſumer, who 
ſpends them. Now Money is neceſſary to all theſe ſorts of Men, as ſerving both 
for Counters and for Pledges, and ſo carrying with it even Reckoning, and Secu- 
rity, that he, that receives it, ſhall have the ſame value for it again, of other 
things that he wants, whenever he pleaſes. The one of theſe it does by its Stamp 
and Denomination ; the other by its intrinſick Value, which is its Quantity. 

For Mankind, having conſented to put an imaginary Value upon Gold and Sil- 
ver by reaſon of their Durableneſs, Scarcity, and not being very liable to be 
counterfeited, have made them by general conſent the common Pledges , where- 
by Men are aſlured, in Exchange for them to receive equally valuable things to 
thoſe they parted with for any quantity of theſe Metals. By which means it comes 
to paſs, that the intrinſick value regarded in theſe Metals made the common Bar- 
ter , is nothing but the quantity which Men give or receive of them. For they 
having as Money no other Value, but as Pledges to procure, what one wants or 
deſires 3 and they procuring what we want or deſire, only by their quantity, tis 
evident, that the intrinſick value of Silver and Gold uſed in Commerce is nothing 
but their quantity. 

The Neceſlity therefore of a Proportion of Money to Trade, depends on Money 
not as Counters, for the Recknoning may be kept, or transferred by Writing; 
but on Money as a Pledge, which Writing cannot ſupply the place of : Since the 
Bill, Bond, or other note of Debt, I receive from one Man will not be accepted 
as Security by another, he not knowing that the Bill or Bond is true or legal, or 
that the Man bound to me is honeſt or reſponſible ; and fo is not valuable enough 
to become a current Pledge, nor can by publick Authority be well made ſo, as in 
the Caſe of aſſigning of Bills. Becauſe a Law cannot give to Bills that intrinſick 
Value, which the univerſal conſent of Mankind has annexed to Silver and Gold. 
And hence Foreigners can never be brought to take your Bills, or Writings for 
any part of Payment, though perhaps they might paſs as valuable conſiderations 
among your own People, did not this very much hinder it, v;z. That they are liable 

to unavoidable Doubt, Diſpute, and Counterfeiting, and require other Proofs, to 
aſſure us that they are true and good Security, than our Eyes or a Touchſtone. 
And at beſt this Courſeif practicable, will not hinder us from being Poor; but may 
be ſuſpected to help to make us ſo, by keeping us from feeling our Poverty, which 
in diſtreſs will be ſure to find us with greater diſadvantage. Though it be certain 
it is better than letting any partof our Trade fall for want of current Pledges; and 
better too than borrowing Money of our Neighbours upon De, if his way of aſlign- 
ing Bills can be made ſo eaſie, ſafe and univerſal at home, as to hinder it. | 

To return to the buſineſs in hand, and ſhew the Neceſſity of a Proportion of Money 
to Trade. Every Man muſt have at leaſt ſo much Money, or ſo timely Recruits, 
as may in hand, or in a ſhort diſtance of time, ſatisfie his Creditor who ſupplies him 
with the Neceſlaries of Life, or of his Trade. For no body has any longer theſe 
neceſſary Supplies, than he has Money, or Credit, which is nothing elſe but an 
aſſurance of Money in ſome ſhort time. So that it is requiſite to Trade that there 
ſhould be ſo much Money, as to keep up the Landholders, Labourers and Brokers 
Credit: and therefore ready Money muſt be conſtantly exchang'd for Wares and 
Labour, or follow within a ſhort time after. 

This ſhews the Neceſlity of ſome Proportion of Money to Trade : But what Pro- 
portion that is, is hard to determine; becauſe it depends not barely on the Quantity 
of Money, but the Quickneſs of its Circulation. The very fame Shilling may at 
one time pay twenty Men in twenty Days, at another, reſt in the ſame hands one 
hundred days together. This makes it impoſſible exactly to eſtimate the quanti- 
ty of Money needful in Trade: But to make fome probable gueſs, we are to con- 
ſider, how much Money it is neceſſary to ſuppoſe muſt reſt conſtantly in each 
Man's Hands, as requiſite to the carrying on of Trade. . 

Firſt therefore the Labourers, living generally but from Hand to Mouth, and 
indeed, conſidered as Labourers in order to Trade, may well enough uy on 
| | eir 
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and Raiſing the Value of Money. 


their part, if they have but Money enough to buy Victuals, Cloaths and Tools : 
All which may very well be provided, without any great ſum of Money lying 
ſtill in their Hands. The Labourers therefore, being uſually paid once a Week, 
(if the times of Payment be ſeldomer, there muſt be more Money for the carry- 
ing on this part of Trade) we may ſuppoſe there is conſtantly amongſt them, one 
with another, or thoſe who are to pay them, always one Weeks Wages in rea- 
dy Money. For it cannot be thought, that all, or moſt of the Labourers pay 
away all their Wages conſtantly, as ſoon as they receive it, and live upon Truſt 
till next Pay- Day. This the Farmer and Tradeſman could not well bear, were 
it every Labourer's Caſe, and every one to be truſted : And therefore they muſt 
of neceſſity keep ſome Money in their Hands, to go to Market for Victuals, and 
to other Tradeſmen as Poor as themſelves, for Tools; and lay up Money too 
to buy Cloaths, or pay for thoſe they bought upon Credit. Which Money thus 
neceſſarily reſting in their Hands, we cannot imagine to be, one with another, 
much leſs than a Weeks Wages, that maſt be in their Pockets, or ready in the 
Farmer's Hands. For he who employs a Labourer at a Shilling per Day, and 
pays him on Saturday Nights, cannot be ſuppoſed conſtantly to receive that ſix 
Shillings juſt the ſame Saturday: It muſt ordinarily be in his Hands one time 
with another, if not a whole Week, yet ſeveral Days before. 

This was the ordinary Courſe, whilſt we had Money running in the ſeveral 
channels of Commerce : But that now very much failing, and the Farmer not 
having Money to pay the Labourer, ſupplies him with Corn, which in this 
great Plenty the Labourer will have at his own Rate, or elſe not take it off 
his Hands for Wages. And as for the Workmen, who arc employed in our 
ManufaQures, eſpecially the Woollen one, theſe the Clothier, not having ready 
Money to pay, furniſhes with the Neceſſaries of Life, and ſo trucks Commodities 
for Work, which, ſuch as they are, good or bad, the Workman muſt take at 
his Maſter's Rate, or fit ſtill and ſtarve : Whilſt by this means, this new ſort 
of Ingroſſers or Foreſtallers, having the fecding and ſupplying this numerous 
Body of Workmen out of their Warehouſes, (for they have now Magazines of 
all ſorts of Wares) ſet the Price upon the poor Landholder. So that the Mar- 
kets now being deſtroyed, and the Farmer not finding vent there for his Butter, 


Cheeſe, Bacon, and Corn, Cc. for which he was wont to bring home ready 


Money, muſt fell it to theſe Ingroſſers, on their own Terms of Time and Rate; 
and allow it to their own Day-Labourers under the true Market-price. What 
kind of Influence this is like to have upon Land, and how this way Rents are 
like to be paid at Quarter-day, is eaſie to apprehend : And *tis no wonder to hear 
every day of Farmers breaking and running away. For if they cannot receive 
Money for their Goods at Market, *twill be impoſlible for them, to pay their 
Landlord's Rent. If any one doubt whether this be fo, I deſire him to enquire, 
how many Farmers in the Weſt are broke and gone ſince Michaelmas laſt. Want 
of Money being to this degree, works both ways upon the Landholder. For 
firſt, the ingroſſing Foreſtaller lets not the Money come to Market; but ſupply- 
ing the Workman, who is employed by him in ManufaQure, with Neceſlaries, 
impoſes his Price, and Forbearance on the Farmer, who cannot ſell to the others. 


And the Labourer, who is employed by the Landholder in Husbandry, impoſes 


alſo his Rate on him, for the Commodities he takes. For there being a want of 
Day-Labourers in the Country, they muſt be humoured, or elſe they will neither 

work for you, nor take your Commodities for their Labour. | 
Secondly, as for the Landholder, ſince his Tenants cannot Coin their Rent 
jaſt at Quarter-day, but muſt gather it up by degrees, and lodge it with them 
till Pay-day ; or borrow it of thoſe, who have it lying by them, or do gather it 
up by Degrees, which is the ſame thing, and muſt be neceſſarily fo much Money 
for ſome time lying ſtill. For all that is paid in great Sums, muſt ſomewhere 
be gathered up by the Retail Incomes of a Trade, or elſe lie ſtill too in great 
Sums, which is the ſame ſtop of Money, or a greater. Add to this, That to 
pay the Creditor, that lent him him his Rent, he muſt gather up Money by De- 
grees, as the Sale of his Commodities ſhall bring it in , and ſo makes a greater 
p, and greater want of Money: Since the borrowed Money that paid the Land- 
der the 25th of March, muſt be ſuppoſed to lye ſtill ſome time in the . 4 
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Hand, before he lent it the Tenant ; and the Money, that pays the Creditor three 
Months after, muſt lye ſtill ſome time in the Tenant's. Nor does the Landlord pay 


away his Rent uſually as ſoon as he receives it, but by Degrees, as his occaſions 


call for it. All this conſider'd we cannot but ſuppoſe, that between the Land- 
lord and Tenant there muſt neceſſarily be at leaſt a quarter of the yearly Reve- 
nue of the Land conſtantly in their Hands. Indeed conſidering, that moſt part 
of the Rents of England are paid at our Lady-day and Michaelmas, and that the lame 
Money, which pays me my Rent from my Tenant the 25th of March, or therea- 
bouts, cannot pay my next Neighbour his Rent from his Tenant at the ſame 
Time, much leſs one more remote in another Country, it might ſeem requilite 
to ſuppoſe half the yearly Revenue ofthe Land to be neceſſarily employed in pay- 
ing of Rent. For to ſay that ſome Tenants break and pay not their Rent at all, 
and others pay not till two, three, four, five, ſix, &c. Months after Quarter-day, 
and ſo the Rent is not all paid at one time, is no more than to ſay, that there is 
Money wanting to the Trade. Forif the Tenant fail the Landlord, he muſt fail 
his Creditor, and he his, and ſo on, till ſomebody break, and fo Trade decay for 
want of Money. But ſince a conſiderable part of the Land of England is in the 
Cwner's Hands, who neitherpay nor receive great Sums for it at a certain day; 
and becauſe too, (which is the chief rcaſon) we are not to conſider here how much 
Money is in any one Man's, or any one ſort of Mens Hands at one time; for that 
at other times may be diſtributed into other Hands, and ſerve other parts of 
Trade; but how much Money is neceſſary to be in each Man's Hands all the year 
round, taking one time with another, (i. e.) having three hundred pounds in his 
Hand one Month, is to be reckoned as one hundred pound in his Hand three 
Months, (and ſo proportionably) I think we may well ſuppoſe a quarter of the 
yearly Revenue to be conſtantly in the Landlords or Tenants Hands. 

Here, by the by, we may obſerve, that it were better for Trade, and conſe- 
quently for every body, (for more Money would be ſtirring, and leſs would do 
the buſineſs) if Rents were paid by ſhorter Intervals than fix months. For ſup- 
poſing I let a Farm at fifty two pounds per Ann. if my Rent be paid half yearly, 
there isrequired twenty ſix pounds to be employed in the payment of it in one 
entire Sum, (if it be paid well, and if it be not paid well, for want of ſo much 
Money to be ſpared to that purpoſe, there is ſo much want of Money, and 
Trade is ſtill endamag'd by it) a great part whereof muſt neceſſarily lie {till be- 
tore it come out of my Tenants Cheſt to my Hands: If it be paid once a Quarter, 
thirteen pounds alone will do it, and leſs Money is laid up for it, and ſtop'd a 
leſs while in its courſe : But ſhould it be paid every Week, one ſingle twenty 
ſhillings will pay the Rent of fifty two pounds per Ann. whence would follow this 
double benefit. Firſt, That a great deal leſs Money would ſerve for the Trade 
of a Country. And Secondly, That leſs of the Money would lie ſtill, the contrary 
whereof muſt needs happen, where growing debts are to be paid at larger di- 
ſtances, and in greater Sums. 

Thirdly, As for the Brokers, ſince they too muſt lay up the Money coming in 
by Retail, either to go to Market, and buy Wares, or to pay at the day ap- 
pointed, which is often ſix Months, for thoſe Wares which they have already, 
we cannot ſuppoſe them to have leſs by them, one with another, than one 
twentieth part of their yearly Returns. Whether the Money be their own, or 
they be indebted ſo much or more, it matters not, if it be neceſſary they ſhould 
have conſtantly by them, comparing one time with another, at leaſt one twenti- 
eth part of their yearly Return. 

Indeed in ſome great Towns, where the Bankers are ready at hand to buy 
Bills, or any other way to lend Mony, for ſhort time at great Intereſt, there 
perhaps the Merchant is not forced to keep ſo much Money by him, as in other 
places, where they have not ſuch a Supply : But if you conſider, what Money 
to do this muſt neceſſarily be conſtantly lodged in the Bankers Hands, the caſe 
will be much the ſame. 

To theſe Sums, if you add, what part of the Money of a Country Scholars 
of all ſorts, Women, Gameſters, and great Mens menial Servants, and all ſuch 
that do not contribute at all to Trade, either as Landholders, Labourers, or 
Brokers, will unavoidably have conſtantly in their Hands, it cannot well be 
thought, that leſs than one fiftieth part of the Labourers Wages, one fourth 
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part of the Landholders yearly Revenue, and one twentieth part of the Brokers 
yearly Returns in ready Money, will be enough to drive the Trade of any 
Country. At leaſt, to put it beyond exception low enough, it cannot be ima- 


17 


gin'd that leſs than one moiety of this, i. e. leſs than one hundredth part of the 


Labourers yearly Wages, one eighth part of the Landholders yearly Revenue, 
and one fortieth part of the Brokers yearly Returns, in ready Money, can be 
enough to move the ſeveral wheels of Trade, and keep up Commerce in that 
Life and thriving Poſture it ſhould be; and how much the ready Caſh of any 
Country is ſhort of this Proportion, ſo much muſt the Trade be impair'd and 
hindred for want of Money. 

But however theſe meaſures may be miſtaken, this is evident, that the mul- 
tiplying of Brokers hinders the Trade of any Country, by making the Circuit, 
which the Money goes, larger, and in that Circuit more ſtops, ſo that the Re- 
turns muſt neceſſarily be ſlower and ſcantier, to the prejudice of Trade: Beſides 
that, they Eat up too great a ſhare of the Gains of Trade, by that means 
ſtarving the Labourer, and impoveriſhing the Landholder, whoſe Intereſt is 
chiefly to be taken care of, it being a ſetled unmoveable Concernment in the 
Commonwealth. | 

If this be fo, it is paſt queſtion, that all Encouragement ſhould be given to 
Artificers ; and things ſo order'd, as much as might be, that thoſe who make, 
ſhould alſo vend and retail out of their own Commodities, and they be hin- 
dred as much as poſſible from paſſing here at home, through divers Hands to the 


laſt Buyer. Lazy and Unworking Shopkeepers in this being worſe than Game- 


ſters, that they do not only keep ſo much of the Money of a Country conſtant- 
ly in their Hands, but alſo make the publick pay them for their keeping of it. 
Though Gaming too, upon the account of Trade (as well as other Reaſons) may 
well deſerve to be reſtrain'd : Since Gameſters, in order to their Play, keep 
great Sums of Money by them, which there lies dead. For though Gameſters, 
Money ſhift Maſters oftener than any, and is tumbled up and down with every 
caſt of a Die, yet as to the publick it lies perfectly ſtill, and no more of it comes 
into Trade, than they ſpend in Eating or Wearing. 

Here too we may obſerve, how much Manufacture deſerves to be incourag'd : 
Since that part of Trade, though the moſt conſiderable, is driven with the leaſt 
Money, eipecially if the Workmanſhip be more worth than the Materials. For 
to the Trade that is driven by Labour, and handicrafts Men, one two and fifti- 
eth part of the yearly Money paid them will be ſufficient : But toa Trade of 
2 of our bare native Growth, much greater proportion of Money is 
requir'd, | | 

Perhaps it will be wondred, why having given ſome eſtimate (how wide I 
I know not) of the Money neceſſary in the Hands of the Landholder, Labou- 
rer, and Broker, to carry on Trade, I have ſaid nothing of the Conſumer, 
whom I had mentioned before. To this I Anſwer. There are ſo few Conſumers, 
who are not either Labourers, Brokers, or Landholders, that they make a very 
inconſiderable part in the account. For thoſe who immediately depend on the 
Landholder, as his Children and Servants, come in under that title, being 
maintain'd by the Rent of his Lands; and fo of the reſt. 

By what has been ſaid, we may ſee what Injury the Lowering of Intereſt is like 
to do us by hindering Trade, when it ſhall either make the Foreigner call home 
his Money, or your own People backward to lend, the Reward not being judged 
proportionable to the Riſque. 

There is another ſeeming Conſequence, of the reducing of Money to a low 
Price, which at firſt ſight has ſuch an appearance of truth in it, that I have known 
it impoſe upon very able Men, and I gueſs it has no ſmall Influence, at this 
time, in the promoting this alteration, and that is, that the lowering of Intereſt 
will raiſe the value of all other Things in proportion. For Money being the 
Cunter-balance to all other things purchaſable by it, and lying, as it were, in the 
oppoſite ſcale of Commerce, it looks like a natural Conſequence, that as much as 
you take take off from the value of Money, ſo much you add to the price of other 
things, which areexchang'd for it; the raiſing of the price of any thing being no 
more but the addition to its value in reſpect of Money, or, which is all one, leſ- 


ſening the value of Money. For example: Should the value of Gold be brought 


down 
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16 Conſiderations of the Lewering of Intereſt, 
down to that of Silver, one hundred Guineas would purchaſe little more Corn; 
Wool, or Land, than one hundred Shillings, and fo the Value of Money being 
brought lower, ſay they, the price of other Things will riſe; and the falling of 
Intereſt from ſix pound to four pound per Cent. is taking away ſo much of the 
price of-Money, and ſo conſequently the leſſening its \ alue. ODE: 

The miſtake of this plauſible way of reaſoning will be eaſily diſcovered, when 
we conſider that the meaſure of the value of Money, in proportion to any thing 
purchaſable by it, is the quantity of the ready Money we have, in compariſon 
with the quantity of that thing and its Vent; or which amounts to the ſame 
things, the price of any Commodity riſes or falls, by the proportion of the num- 
ber of Buyers and Sellers; this rule holds univerſally in all things that are to be 
bought and fold, bating now and then an extravagant Phancy of ſome particular 


Perſon, which never amounts to ſo conſiderable a part of Trade as to make any 


thing in the Account worthy to be thought an Exception to this Rule. 

The Vent of any thing depends upon its Neceſſity or Uſefulneſs, as Conveni- 
ence, or Opinion guided by Phancy or Faſhion ſhall determine. 

The Vent of any Commodity comes to be increaſed or decreaſed as a greater 
part of the running Caſh of the Nation is deſigned to be laid out by ſeveral Peo- 
2 the ſame time rather in that, than another, as we ſee in the change of 
Faſhions. ICED 

I ſhall begin firſt with the Neceſſaries or Conveniencies of Life, and the conſu- 
mable Commodities ſubſervient thereunto ; and ſhew, that the Value of Money in 
reſpect of thoſe depends only on the plenty or ſcarcity of Money in proportion 
to the plenty and ſcarcity of thoſe Things, and not on what Htereſt ſhall by Ne- 
ceſſity, Law or Contract be at that Time laid on the borrowing of Money: And 
then afterwards I ſhall ſhew that the ſame holds in Land. 

There is nothing more confirmed by daily Experience, than that Men give 
any portion of Money for whatſoever is abſolutely neceſlary, rather than go 
without it. And in ſuch things, the Scarcity of them alone makes their Prices. 
As for Example. Let us ſuppoſe half an Ounce of Silver, or half a Crown now 
in England, is worth a Buſhel of Wheat: But ſhould there be next Year a great 
ſcarcity of Wheat in England, and a proportionable want of all other Food, 
five Ounces of Silver would perhaps in Exchange purchaſe but one Buſhel of 
Wheat: So that Money would be then nine Tenths leſs worth in reſpect of Food, 
though at the ſame value it was before, in reſpect of other Things, that kept 
their former proportion, in their Quantity and Conſumption. | 

By the like proportions of Increaſe and Decreaſe, does the value of Things, 
more or leſs convenient, riſe and fall in reſpe& of Money, only with this differ- 
ence, that things abſolutely neceſſary for Life muſt be had at any Rate; but 
Things convenient will be had only as they ftand in preference with other Conve- 
niences: And therefore in any one of theſe Commodities, the value riſes only as 
its quantity 1s leſs, .and vent greater, which depends upon its being preferr'd to 
other things in its Conſumption. For ſuppoſing that at the ſame time that there 
is a great ſcarcity of Wheat, andother Grain, there were a conſiderable quantity 
of Oats, Men no queſtion would give far more for Wheat than Oats, as being 
the healthier, pleaſanter, and more convenient Food: But ſince Oats would ſerve 
to ſupply that abſolute neceſſity of ſuſtaining Life, Men would not rob them- 
ſelves of all other Conveniencies of Life, by paying all their Money for Wheat, 
when Oats, that are cheaper, though with ſome Inconvenience, would ſupply 
that Defect. It may then ſo happen at the ſame time, that half an Ounce of 
Silver, that the Year before would buy one Buſhel of Whear, will this Year buy 
but one tenth of a Buſhel : Half an Ounce of Silver, that the Year before would 
have bought three Buſhels of Oats, will this Year ſtill buy one Buſhel : And at 
the ſame time half an Onnce of Silver, that would the Year before have 
bought fifteen pounds of Lead, will ſtill buy the ſame quantity. So that at 
the ſame time Slver, in reſpe& of Wheat, is nine tenths leſs worth than it 
was, in reſpect of Oats two thirds leſs worth, and in reſpect of Lead, as much 
worth'as before. | | 

| The fall therefore or riſe of Intereſt, making immediately by its change neither 
more nor leſs Land, Money, or any fort of Commodity in England, than there 
was before, alters not at all the value of Money, in reference to Commodities. 
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and Raiſing the Value of Money. 

Becauſe the meaſure of that is only the Quantity and Vent, which are not imme- 
diately chang'd by the change of Iatereſt. So far as the Change of Intereſt condu- 
ces in Trade to the bringing in or carrying out Money or Commodities, and fo in 
time to the varying their Proportions here in England from what it was before, 
ſo far the change of Intereſt as all other things that promote or hinder Trade 
may alter the value of Money in reference to Commodities. But that is not in 
this place to be conſidered. 

This is perfectly the value of Money in reſpect of conſumable Commodities: But the 
better to underſtand it in its full Latitude, in reſpect both of conſumable Com- 
modities, and Land too, we muſt conſider, Frſt, That the value of Land conſiſts 
in this, that by its conſtant production of ſaleable Commodities it brings in a 
certain yearly Income: Secondly, The value of Commodities conſiſts in this, that as 
portable and uſeful things, they by their Exchange or Conſumption, ſupply 
the neceſſaries or conveniencies of Life. Thirdly, In Money there is a double 
Value, anſwering to both of theſe, firſt as it is capable by its tereſt to yield us 
ſuch a yearly Income: And in this it has the nature of Land, (the Income of one 
being called Rent, of the other Uſe) only with this difference, that the Land in 
its Soil being different, as ſome fertile, ſome barren ; and the Products of it 
very various, both in their ſorts, Goodneſs and Vent, is not capable of any fixed 
eſtimate by its quantity: But Money, being conſtantly the ſame, and by its In- 
tereſt giving the ſame ſort of Product through the whole Country, is capable of 
having a fixed yearly Rate ſet upon it by the Magiſtrate ; but Land is not. But 
though in the uniformity of its legal Worth, one hundred pounds of lawful Mo- 
ney being all through Exgland equal in its current Value to any other one hun- 
dred poundsof lawful Money, ( becauſe by virtue of the Law it will every where 
paſs for as much Ware or Debt, as any other hundred pounds) is capable to 
have its yearly Hire valued better than Land: Yet in reſpect of the varying 
need, and neceſſity of Money, (which changes with the increaſe or decay of Mo- 
ney or Trade in a Country) it is as little capable to have its yearly Hire fixed 
by Law, as Land it ſelf. For were all the Land in Rumney-Marſh, Acre for 
Acre, equally good, that is, did conſtantly produce the ſame quantity of equally 
good Hay or Graſs, one as another, the Rent of it, under that Conſideration 
of every Acre being of an equal Worth, would be capable of being regulated 
by Law; and one might as well enact, that no Acre of Land in Rumney-Marſh 
ſhall be let for above forty ſhillings per Ann. as that no hundred pound, ſhall 
be let for above four pounds per Ann. But no body can think it fit (ſince by 
reaſon of the equal value of that Land it can) that therefore the Rent of the 
Land in Rumney-Marſh ſhould be regulated by Law. For ſuppoſing all the 
Land in Rumney-Marſh, or in England, were all of ſo equal a Worth, that any 
one Acre, compared at the ſame time to any one other, were equally good 
in reſpe& of its Product, yet the ſame Acre, compar'd with it, ſelf in diffe- 
rent times, would not in reſpect of Rent be of equal Value. And therefore it 
would have been an unreaſonable thing, if in the time of Henny 7. the Rent of 
Land in Rumney-Marſh had been ſettled by a Law, according to the judg'd Value 
of it at that time, and the ſame Law, limiting the Rent perhaps to 5 6. per Acre, 
have continued ſtill. The abſurdity and impracticableneſs of this every one ſees 
at the firſt Propoſal, and readily concludes within himſelf, that things muſt he 


left to find their own Price; and it is impoſſible in this their conſtant mutability 


for human Foreſight to ſet Rules and Bounds to their conſtantly-varying Propor- 
tion and Uſe, which will always regulate their Value. 

They who conſider things beyond their Names, will find, that Money, as well 
as all other Commodities, is liable to the fame Changes and Inequalities : Nay in 


this refpe& of the variety of its Value, brought in by time in the ſucceſſion of - 


Affairs, the rate of Money is leſs capable of being regulated by a Law in any 
Conntry than the Rent of Land. Becauſe to the quick Changes, that happen 
in Trade, this too muſt be added, that Money may be brought in, or carried out 
of the Kingdom, which Land cannot; and fo that be truly worth 6 or 8 per Cent. 
this Year, which would yield but 4 the laſt. 

2. Money has a Value, as it is capable by Exchange to procure us the neceſſa- 
ries or conveniencies of Life, and in this it has the nature of a Commodity ; only 


with this difference, that it ſerves us commonly by its Exchange, never almoſt by 
Vol. II. G its 
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C on ſiderations of the Lowering of Int ereſt 


its Conſumption. But though the Uſe Men make of Money be not in its Con- 
ſumption, yet it has not at all a more ſtanding ſettled Value in Exchange with 
any other thing, than any other Commodity has, but a more known ane, and 
better fixed by Name, Number and Weight, to enable us, to reckon, what the 
Proportion of Scarcity and Vent of one Commodity 1s to another. For ſuppo- 
ſing, as before, that half an Ounce of Silver would laſt Year exchange for 
one Buſhe! of Wheat, or for 15/. Weight of Lead; if this Year Wheat be Ten 
times ſcarcer, and Lead in the ſame quantity to its Vent as it was, is it not evi- 
dent that half an Ounce of Silver will ſtill exchange for 15 J. of Lead, though 
it will exchange but for one Tenth of a Buſhel of Wheat ; and he that has uſe 
of Lead will as ſoon take 15 /. Weight of Lead, as half an Ounce of Silver, for 
One Tenth of a Buſhel of Wheat, and no more. So that if you ſay, that Mo- 
ney now is nine Tenths leſs worth, than it was the former Year, you mult fay 
ſo of Lead too, and all other things, that keep the fame Proportion. to Money 
which they had before. The Variation indeed is firſt and moſt taken notice in 
Money: Becauſe that is the univerſal Meaſure by which People reckon, and uſed 
by every body in the valuing of all things. For calling that half Ounce of Silver 
Half a Crown, they ſpeak properly, and are readily underſtood when they fay, 
Half a Crown, or two Shillings and ſix Pence, will now buy One Tenth of a 
Buſhel of Wheat, but do not fay, that 15 J. of Lead will now buy One Tenth of a 
Buſhel of Wheat, becauſe it is not generally uſed to this fort of Reckoning: 
Nor do they ſay Lead is leſs worth than it was, though in reſpect of Wheat, 
Lead as well as Silver be Nine Tenths worſe than it was, as well as Silver; only 
by the Tale of Shillings we are better enabled to judge of it: Becauſe theſe are 
meaſures whoſe Ideas by conſtant Uſe are ſettled in every Engliſh Man's mind. 
This! ſuppoſe is the true Value of Money when it paſſes from one to another in 
Buying and Selling ; where it-runs the ſame Changes of higher and lower, as 
any other Commodity doth : For one equal quantity whereof you ſhall receive 
in Exchange more, or leſs of another Commodity at one time, than you do at 
another. For a Farmer that carries a Buſhel of Wheat to Market, and a La- 
bourer that carries Half a Crown, ſhall find that the Money of one, as well as 
Corn of the other, ſhall at ſome times purchaſe him more or leſs Leather or Salt, 
according as they are in greater Plenty and Scarcity one to another. So that in 
exchanging Coin'd Silver for any other Commodity, (which is buying and ſelling) 
the ſame meaſure governs the Proportion you receive, as if you exchang'd Lead, 
or Wheat, or any other Commodity. That which regulates the Price, i. e. the 
quantity given for Money (which is called buying and ſelling) for an other Com- 
modity, (which is called Bartring) is nothing elſe but their Quantity in Propor- 
tion to their Vent. If then lowering of Vſe makes not your Silver more in ſpecie, 
or your Wheat or ather Commodities leſs, it will not have any Influence at 
all to make it exchange for leſs of Wheat, or any other Commodity, than it will 
have on Lead, to make it exchange for leſs Wheat, or any other Commodity. 
Money therefore in buying and ſelling being perfectly in the ſame Condition 
with other Commodities, and ſubject to all the ſame Laws of Value, let us next 
ſee bow it comes to be of the ſame Nature with Land, by yielding a certain yearly 
Income, which we call Vſe or Jutereſt. For Land produces naturally ſomething 
new and profitable, and of Value to Mankind ; but Money is a barren thing, 
and produces nothing, but by Compact transfers that Profit that was the Reward 
of one Man's Labour into another Man's Pocket. That which occaſions this, is 
the unequal Diſtribution of Money; which Inequality has the ſame effect too upon 
Land, that it has upon Money. For my having more Money in my Hand than 
I can, or am diſpoſed to uſe in buying and ſelling, makes me able to lend: And 
another's want of fo much Money as he could employ in Trade, makes him wil- 
ling to borrow, But why then, and for what Conſideration doth he pay Uſe ? 
For the ſame Reaſon, and upon as good Conſideration, as the Tenant pays Rent 
for your Land. For as the unequal Diſtribution of Land, (you having more 
than you can or will manure, and another leſs) brings you a Tenant for your 
Land; and the fame unequal Diſtribution of Money, (I having more than I can 
or will employ, and another leſs) bring me a Tenant for my Money: So my Mo- 
ney is apt in Trade, by the Induſtry of the Borrower, to produce more than Six 
Fer Cent. to the Borrower, as well as your Land, by the Labour of the Tenant, 
| . . ; 18 
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and Raiſing the Value of Money.  - 
is apt to produce more Fruits, than his Rent comes to; and therefore deſerves 
to be paid for, as well as Land, by a yearly Rent. For though the Uſurer's Mo- 


ney would bring him in no yearly Profit, if he did not lend it, (ſuppoſing he em- 
ploys it not himſelf) and fo his ſix per Cent. may ſeem to be the Fruit of another 


Man's Labour, yet he ſhares not near ſo much of the profit of another Man's 


Labour, as he that lets Land to a Tenant. For without the Tenants Induſtry 
(ſuppoſing as before, the Owner would not manage it himſelf ) his Land would 
yield him little or no Profit. So that the Rent he receives is a greater Portion of 
the Fruit of his Tenants Labour, than the Uſe is at ſix per Cent. . For generally 
he that borrows one thouſand pounds at fix per Cent. and fo pays ſixty pounds 
per Amum Uſe, gets more above his Uſe in one Year, by his Induſtry, than he that 
Rents a Farm of ſixty pounds per Annum gets in two, above his Rent, though 
his Labour be harder. | | 5 5 

It being evident therefore, that he that has skill in Traffick, but has not Mo- 
ney enough to exerciſe it, has not only reaſon to borrow Money to drive his 
Trade, and get a livelihood ; but as much reaſon to pay Uſe for that Money; as 
he, who having skill in Husbandry but no Land of his own to employ it in, has 
not only reaſon to rent Land, but to pay Money for the Uſe of it; It follows, that 
borrowing Money upon Uſe is not only by the neceſſity of Affairs, and the Con- 
ſtitution of human Society , unavoidable to ſome Men , but that alſo to receive 


Profit for the Loan of Money, is as equitable and lawful, as receiving Rent for, 


«- 
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Land, and more tolerable to the Borrower, notwithſtanding the Opinion of ſome 


over-{crupulons Men. | on | | | 4 

This being ſo, one would expect, that the rate of Intereſt ſhould be the meaſure 
of the value of Land in number of Years Purchaſe, for which the Fee is fold ; For 
100 I. per Aunum being equal to 100 l. per Ajnum, and ſo to perpetuity. and 100 J. 


per Annum being the Product of 1000 J. when Intereſt is at 10 per Cent. of 1250 l. 


when Hitereſt is at 8 per Cent. of 1666 l. or thereabouts, when Intereſt is at 6 per Cent. 
of 2000 l. when Money is at 5 per Cent. of 2500 l. when Money is at 4 per Cent. 
One would conclude, I ſay, that Land ſhould ſell in proportion to Vſe, accord- 
ing to theſe following Rates, viz. 


IO IO 
8 123 : 
When Money 9 6 per Cent for = years pur- 
IS at 5 20 chaſe. 

But experience tells us, that neither in Queen Fl;zabeth, nor King James the 
firſt Reigns, when Frrereſt was at ten per Cent. was Land fold for Ten; or when it 
was at eight per Cnt. for twelve and an half years Purchaſe, or any thing 
near the low rate that high Uſe required (if it were true, that the rate of te- 
reſt govern'd the price of Land) any more than Land, now yields twenty five 
Years Purchaſe, becauſe a great part of the monied Men will now let their Money 
upon good Security at four per Cent. Thus we ſee in fact how little this Rule has 
held at Home: And he that will look into Holland, will find, that the Purchaſe 
of Land was not raiſed there, when their Intereſt fell. This is certain, and paſt 
Doubt, that the legal Intereſt can never regulate the price of Land ſince it is plain, 
that the price of Land has never changed with it in the ſeveral Changes have 
been made in the rate of Intereſt by Law: Nor now that the rate of Irrereſt is by Law 
the ſame through all England, is the price of Land every where the ſame, it being 
in ſome parts conſtantly ſold for four or five Years Purchaſe more than in others. 
Whether you or I can tell the reaſon of this, it matters not to the Queſtion in 
hand : But it being really ſo, this is plain Demonſtration againſt thoſe, who pre- 
A* to advance and regulate the price of Land by a Law, concerning the ntereſt 
of Money. | 

But yet I will give you ſome of my Gueſles, why the price of Land is not regu- 
lated (as at firſt ſight it ſeems it ſhould be) by the Hntereſt of Money. Why it is 
not regulated by the legal V/e is manifeſt, becauſe the rate of Money does not fol- 
low the Standard of the Law, but the price of the Market ; and Men not obſerv- 
ing the legal and forced, but the natural and current Hzereſt of Money, regulate 

their Affairs by that. But why the rate of Land does not follow the current n- 
tereſt of Money requires a farther Conſideration. 1 
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Con ſiderations of the Lowering of Intereſt, 

All Things that are bought and ſold , raiſe and fall their price in proportion; 
as there are more Buyers or Sellers. Where there are a great many Sellers to a 
few Buyers, there uſe what art you will, the thing to be ſold will be cheap. On 
the other ſide, turn the Tables, and raiſe up a great many Buyersfora few Sellers, 
and the ſame thing will immediately grow Dear. This rule holds in Land as well 
as all other Commodities, and is the Reaſon, why in England at the ſame time, 
that Land in ſome places is at ſeventeen or eighteen Years Purchaſe, it is about 
others, where there are profitable Manufactures , at two or three and twenty 
Years Purchaſe : Becauſe there (Men thriving and getting Money by their Indu- 
ſtry, and willing to leave their Eſtates to their Children in Land, as the ſureſt, 
and moſt laſting Proviſion, and not ſo liable to Caſualties as Money in untrading or 
unskilful Hands) there are many Buyers ready always to purchaſe, but few Sellers. 
For the Land thereabout being already poſſeſſed by that ſort of induſtrious and 
thriving Men, they have neither need, nor will, to fell. In ſuch places of Ma- 
nufacture, the Riches of the one not ariſing from the ſquandring and waſte of an- 
other, (as it doth in other places where Men live lazily upon the product of the 
Land) the Induſtry of the People bringing in increaſe of Wealth from remote Parts, 
makes plenty of Money there without the impoveriſhing of their Neighbours. 
And when the thriving Tradeſman has got more than he can well employ in 
Trade, his next Thoughts are to look out for a Purchaſe , but it muſt be a Pur- 
chaſe in the Neighbourhood, where the Eſtate may be under his Eye, and within 
convenient diſtance, that the Care and Pleaſure of his Farm may not take him off 
from the Engagements of his Calling, nor remove his Children too far from him, 
or the Trade he breeds them up in. This ſeems to me the Reafon, why in places, 
wherein thriving Manufactures have erected themſelves, Land has been obſerved 
to ſell quicker , and for more Years Purchaſe than'in other places, as about Hal- 
lifax in the North, Taunton and Exeter in the Welt, 

This is that then, which makes Land, as well as other Things dear: plenty of 
Buyers, and but few Sellers: And ſo by the Rule of Contraries ,. plenty of Sel- 
lers and few Buyers makes Land cheap. 

He that will juſtly eſtimate the value of any Thing, muſt conſider its quantity 
in proportion to its vent, for this alone regulates the Price. The value of any 
thing, compar'd with its ſelf, or with a ſtanding Meaſure, is greater, as its quan- 
tity is leſs in proportion to its vent : But in comparing it , or exchanging it with 
any other thing, the quantity and vent of that thing too muſt be allowed for in the 
computation of their Value. But becauſe the deſire of Money is conſtantly, al- 
moſt every where the ſame, its vent varies very little, but as its greater ſcarcity 
enhanſes its Price, and increaſes the ſcramble, there being nothing elſe that does 
eaſily ſupply the want of it. The leſſening its quantity , therefore, always in- 
creaſes its Price, and makes an equal portion of it exchange for a greater of any 
other Thing. Thus it comes to paſs, that there is no manner of ſettled propor- 
tion between the Value of an Ounce of Silver, and any other Commodity : For 


either varying its quantity in that Country, or the Commodity changing its 


quantity in proportion to its Vent, their reſpective Values change, i. e. leſs of 
one will barter for more of the other: Though in the ordinary way of 2 


_ *tis only ſaid, that the price of the Commodity, not of the Money is chan 


For example, half an Ounce of Silver in England, will exchange ſometimes for a 
whole Buſhel of Wheat, ſometimes for half, ſometimes but a quarter, and this it 
does equally, whether by Uſe it be apt to bring in to the Owner ſix in the Hun- 
dred of its own Weight per Annum, or nothing at all: It being only the change of 
the quantity of Wheat to its Vent, ſuppoſing we have ſtill the ſame Sum of Money 


in the Kingdom; or elſe the change of the quantity of our Money in the Kingdom, 


ſuppoſing the quantity of Wheat, in reſpect to its Vent be the ſame too, that 
makes the change in the Price of Wheat. For if you alter the quantity or vent on 
either ſide, you preſently alter the Price, but no other way in the World. 

For it is not the Being, Adding, Increaſing or Diminiſhing of any good quality 
in any Commodity, that makes its Price greater or leſs, but only as it makes its 
quantity or vent greater or leſs, in proportion one to another. This will eaſily 
appear by two or three Inſtances. 

1. The Being of any good, and uſeful quality in any thing neither increaſes its 
Price, nor indeed makes it have any Priceat all, but only as it leſſens its quantity 
Y or 
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and Raiſing the Value of Money. 


or increaſes its vent, each of theſe in proportion to one another. What more 
uſeful or neceſſary things are there to the Being or Well-being of Men, than Air 
and Water, and yet theſe have generally no Price at all, nor yield any Money : 
Becauſe their quantity is immenſly greater than their vent in moſt places of the 
World. But, as ſoon as ever Water (for Air ſtill offers it ſelf every where, 
without reſtraint or incloſure, and therefore is no where of any Price) comes any 
where to be reduced into any proportion to its Conſumption, it begins preſently 
to have a Price, and is ſometimes ſold dearer than Wine. Hence it is, that the 
beſt, and moſt uſeful things are commonly the cheapeſt ; becauſe, though their 
Conſumption be great, yet the Bounty of Providence has made their production 
large, and ſuitable to it. 

2. Nor does the adding an excellency to any Commodity, raiſe its Price, un. 
leſs it increaſe its Conſumption. For ſuppoſe there ſhould be taught a way (which 
ſhould be publiſhed to the knowledge of every one) to make a Medicine of Wheat 
alone, that ſhould infallibly cure the Srone + *Tis certain the diſcovery of this 
quality in that Grain, would give it an excellency very conſiderable: And yet 
this would not increaſe the Price of it one Farthing in twenty Buſhels, becauſe its 
quantity or vent would not hereby, to any ſenſible degree, be alter'd. 

3. Neither does the increaſing of any good quality, in any ſort of things make 
it yield more. For though Teaſels be much better this Year, than they were laſt, 
they are not one jot dearer, unleſs they be fewer too, or the conſumption of 
them greater. | 

4. Nor does the leſſening the good qualities of any ſort of Commodity leſſen 
its Price; which is evident in Hops, that are uſually deareſt thoſe Years they are 
worſt. But if it happen to be a Species of Commodity, whoſe defects may be ſup- 
plyed by ſome other, the making of it worſe does leffen its Price ; becauſe it hin- 
ders its Vent. For if Rye ſhould any Year prove generally ſmutty or grown, 
no queſtion it would yield leſs Money than otherwiſe , becauſe the deficiency of 
that might be, in ſome meaſure, made up by Wheat, and other Grain. But if 
it be a ſort of Commodity whoſe uſe no other known thing can ſupply, 'tis not its 
being better or worſe, but its quantity and vent is that alone which regulates, 
and determines its value. 

To apply this now to Money, as capable of different rates of Hitereſt. To 
Money conſidered in its proper Uſe, as a Commodity paſſing in exchange from 
one to another, all that is done by Intereſt, is but the adding to it by agreement or 
publick Authority, a faculty, which naturally it has not, of increaſing every 
Year fix per Cent. Now if publick Authority ſink Uſe to four per Cene. tis certain 
it diminiſhes this good quality in Money one Third. But yet this making the 
Money of England not one Farthing more than it was, it alters not the meaſures 
upon which all changeable Commodities increaſe or ſink their Price, and ſo makes 
not Money exchange for leſs of any Commodity, than it would without this alte- 


ration of its Iztereſf. If leſſening Uſe to four per Cent. ſhould at all alter the quan- 


tity of Money, and make it lefs, it would make Money, as it has the nature of a 
Commodity, dearer , 5. e. a leſs quantity of Money would exchange for a greater 
quantity of another Commodity, than it would before. This perhaps will appear 
a little plainer by theſe following particulars. 

1. That the intrinfick natural worth of any Thing, conſiſts in its fitneſs to ſup- 
ply the Neceſſities or ſerve the Conveniencies of human Life; and the more neceſ- 
fary it is to our Being, or the more it contributes to our Well-being the greater 
is its Worth : But yet, 

2. That there is no ſuch intrinſick natural ſettled value in any Thing, as to 
my any aſſign'd quantity of it, conſtantly worth any aſſigned quantity of 
another. : 

3. The Marketable value of any afſign'd quantities of two or more Commodi- 


ties, are pro hic & nunc equal, when they will Exchange one for another. As ſup- 


poſing one Buſhel of Wheat, two Buſhels of Barley, thirty pound of Lead, and 
one Ounce of Silver, will now in the Market be taken one for another, they are 
then of equal Worth : And our Coin being that which Engliſhmen reckon by, an 
Engliſhman would ſay, that now one Buſhel of Wheat, two Buſhels of Barley, 
thirty pound of Lead, and one Ounce of Silver, were equally worth five Shillings. 


4. The 
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ved out of the reach of Commerce, by Conſumption, Exportation, or laying up: 


Conſiderations of the Lowering of Intereſt, 

4- The change of this Marketable value of any Commodity in reſpect of an 
other Commodity or in reſpect of a ſtanding common Meaſure, is not the altering 
of any intrinſick value or quality in the Commodity; (for muſty and ſmutty Corn 
will ſell dearer at one time than the clean and ſweet at another) but the alterati- 
on of ſome proportion, which that Commodity bears to ſomething elſe | 

F. This proportion in all Commodities, whereof Money is one, is the propor- 
tion of their quantity to the Vent. The Vent is nothing elſe, but the paſſing of 
Commodities from one Owner to another in Exchange; and is then call'd quicker, 
when a greater quantity of any ſpecies of Commodity, is taken off from the Ow- 
ners of it, in an equal ſpace of Time. . 

6. This Vent is regulated, 5. e. made quicker or ſlower, as greater or leſs quan- 
tities of any ſaleable Commodity are remoy*d out of the way, and courſe of Trade; 
ſeparated from publick Commerce ; and no longer lie within the reach of Ex- 
change. For though any Commodity ſhould ſhift Hands never ſo faſt, and be 
exchanged from one Man to another ; yet if they were not thereby exempted 
from Trade and Sale, and did not ceaſe to be any longer Traffick , this would 
not at all make, or quicken their Vent. But this ſeldom or never happening, 
makes very little or no alteration. 

7. Things are removed out of the Market or hands of Commerce, and ſo 
their Vent altered three ways; 1. By Conſumption, when the Commodity in its 
Uſe is deſtroy'd, as Meat, Drink, and Cloths, &c. all that is ſo conſumed is quite 
gone out of the Trade of the World. 2. By Exportation ; and all that is ſo car- 
ried away, is gone out of the Trade of England, and concerns Engliſhmen no 
more in the price of their Commodities among themſelves for their owa Uſe, than 
if it were out of the World. 3. By buying and laying upfor a Mans private Uſe. 
For what is by any of theſe ways ſhut out of the Market, and no longer moveable 
by the Hand of Commerce, makes no longer any part of Merchantable Ware, 
and ſo in reſpect of Trade, and the quantity of any Commodity, is not more con- 
ſiderable than if it were not in Being. All theſe three terminating at laſt in Con- 
ſumption of all Commodities , (excepting only Jewels and Plate, and ſome few 
others which wear out but inſenſibly) may properly enough paſsunderthat Name. 
Ingroſſing too has ſome influence on the preſent Vent: But this incloſing ſome 
conſiderable part of any Commodity, (for if the ingroſſing be of all the Commo- 
dity, and it be of general Uſe, the price is at the will of the Ingroſſer) out of the 
free Common of Trade only for ſome time, and afterwards returning again to 
Sale, makes not uſually ſo ſenſible and general an alteration in the Vent as the 
others do: But yet influences the Price, and the Vent more, according as it ex- 
tends its ſelf to a larger portion of the Commodity, and hoards it up longer. 

8. Moſt other portable Commodities (excepting Jewels, Plate, &c.) decaying 
quickly in their Uſe, but Money being leſs conſumed or increaſed, 3. e. by ſlower 
Degrees removed from, or brought into the free Commerce of any Country, than 
the greateſt part of other Merchandize; and fo the proportion between its quan- 
tity and Vent, altering ſlower than in moſt other Commodities, it is commonly 
look'd on as a ſtanding meaſure to judge of the value of all Things, eſpecially being 
adapted to it by its Weight and Denomination in Coinage. 

9. Money, whilſt the ſame quantity of it is paſſing up and down the Kingdom 
in Trade, is really a ſtanding .meaſure of the falling and riſing value of other 
Things in Reference to one another: And the alteration of price is truly in them 
only. But if you increaſe or leſſen the quantity of Money current in Traffick 
in any place, then the alteration of value is in the Money: And if at the ſame 
time Wheat keep its proportion of Vent to quantity, Money to ſpeak truly alters 
its Worth, and Wheat does not, though it ſell for a greater or leſs price than it 
did before. For Money being look'd upon as the ſtanding meaſure of other Commo- 
dities, Men conſider and ſpeak of it ſtill, as if it were a ſtanding Meaſure, though 
when it has varied its quantity, 'tis plain it is not. 

. xo. But the Value or Price of all Commodities, amongſt which Money paſſing 
in Trade is truly one, conſiſting in Proportion, you alter this, as you do all other 
Proportions, whether you increaſe one, or leſſen the other. | 

11. In all other Commodities, the Owners when they deſign them for Traf- 

fick, endeavour as much as they can to have them vented and gone, i. e. remo- 
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But Money never lying upon Peoples Hands, or wanting vent, (for any one may 
part with it in exchange when he pleaſes; the provident publick, and private 
care, is to keep it from rens or conſuming, ;. e. from Exportation, which is 
its proper Conſumption; and from hoarding up by others, which is a ſort of in- 
groſſing. Heace It 1s that other Commodities have ſometimes a quicker, ſome- 
times a ſlower vent: For no body, lays out his Money in them but according to 
the uſe he has of them, 4nd that has bounds. But every body being ready to 
receive Money without bounds, and keep it by him, becauſe. it anſwers all things: 
Therefore the vent of Money is always ſufficient, or more than enough. This 
being ſo, its Quantity alone is enough to regulate and determine its value, with- 
out conſidering any Proportion between its quantity, and vent, as in other Com- 
modities. | Ha 5 | 

12. Therefore the leſſening of Uſe, not bringing one Penny of Money more 
into the Trade or Exchange of any A but rather drawing it away from 
Trade, and ſo making it leſs, does not at all ſink its value, and make it buy leſs 
of any Commodity, but rather more. 

13. That which raiſes the natural tereſt of Money, is the ſame that raiſes the 
Rent of Land, i. e. its aptneſs to bring in yearly to him that manages it, a grea- 
ter overplus of income above his Rent, as a Reward to his Labour. That which 
cauſes this in Land is the greater quantity of its Product, in Proportion to the 
ſame veat of that particular Fruit, or the ſame quantity of Product, in Propor- 
tion to a greater vent of that ſingle Commodity ; but that which cauſes increaſe 
of Profit to the Borrower of Money, is the leſs quantity of Money, in Proportt- 
on to Trade, or to the vent of all Commodities, taken together, & vice verſa. 

14. The natural Value of Money, as it is apt to yield ſuch an yearly Income by 
Iitereſt, depends on the whole quantity of the then paſſing Money of the King- 
dom, in Proportion to the whole Trade of the Kingdom, i. e. the general vent 
of all the Commodities. But the natural Value of Money, in exchanging for a- 
ny one Commodity, is the quantity of the Trading-Money of the Kingdom, de- 
ſign'd for that Commodity, in Proportion to that ſingle Commodity and its vent. 
For though any ſingle Man's neceſſity and want, either of Money, or any ſpecies 
of Commodity, being known, may make him pay dearer for Money, or that Com- 
modity; yet this is but a particular Caſe, that does not at the ſame time alter 
this conſtant and general Rule. 

15. That ſuppoſing Wheat a ſtanding Meaſure, that is, that there is con- 
ſtantly the ſame Quantity of it in Proportion to its vent, we ſhall find Money 
to run the ſame variety of Changes in its Value, as all other Commodities do. 
Now that Wheat in England does come neareſt to a ſtanding Meaſure, is evident 
by comparing Wheat with other Commodities, Money, and the yearly Income 
of Land in Henry the VIItb's time and now. For ſuppoſing that primo Hen. 7. N 
let 100 Acres of Land to A. for 64. per An. per Acre, Rack-rent, and to B. ano- 
ther roo Acres of Land, of the ſame Soil and yearly worth with the former, for 
a Buſhel of Wheat per Acre, Rack-rent, (a Buſhel of Wheat about that time be. 
ing probably ſold 55 about 6 d.) it was then an equal Rent. If therefore theſe 
Leaſes were for Years yet to come, *tis certain that he that paid 6 d. per Acre, 
would pay now 50s. per An. and he that paid a Buſhel of Wheat per Acre, would 
pay about 251. per An. which would be near about the yearly value of the Land, 
were it to be let now. The reaſon whereof is this, That there being ten times 
as much Silver now in the World, (the Diſcovery of the Weſt-Indies having made 
the Plenty) as there was then, it is nine Tenths leſs worth now than it was at 
that time; that is, it will exchange for nine Tenths leſs of any Commodity now, 
which bears the ſame Proportion to its vent as it did 200 Years ſince; which, 
of all other Commodities, Wheat is likelieſt to do. For in Ergland, and 
this part of the World, Wheat being the conſtant and moſt general Food, not 
altering with the Faſhion, not growing by chance ; but as the Farmers ſow more 
or leſs of it, which they endeavour to proportion, as near as can be gueſled, to 
the Conſumptian, abſtracting the Oyer-plus of the precedent Year in their Pro- 
viſion for the next; and vice verſa, it muſt needs fall out, that it keeps the 
neareſt Proportion to its Conſumption, (which is more ſtudied and deſigned in 
this than orher Commodities) of any thing, if you take it for ſeven or twenty 
Years together : Tho? perhaps the Plenty or Scarcity of one Year, cauſed * the 
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Accidents of the Seaſon, may very much vary it from the immediately precedent, 
or following, Wheat therefore, in. this part of the World, (and that Grain 
which is the conſtant general Food of any other Country) is the fitteſt Meaſure 
to judge of the altered Value of things in any long tract of Time: And there- 
fore Wheat here, Rice in Turkey, Cc. is the fitteſt thing to reſerve a Rent in, 
which is deſigned to be conſtantly the ſame for all future Ages. But Money is 
the beſt Meaſure of the alter'd Value of things in a few Years: Becauſe its vent 
is the ſame, and its quantity alters ſlowly. But Wheat, or any other Grain, 
cannot ſerve inſtead of Money: becauſe of its bulkineſs, and too quick change 
of its quantity. For had I a Bond, to pay me 100 Buſhels of Wheat next Year, 
it might be a fourth part Loſs or Gain to me; too great an Inequality and Un- 
certainty to be ventured in Trade: Beſides the different Goodneſs of ſeveral 
Parcels of Wheat in the ſame Year. | 

16. That ſuppoſing any Iſland ſeparate from the Commerce of the reſt of 
Mankind, if Gold and Silver, or whatever elſe (ſo it be laſting) be their Money, 
if they have but a certain quantity of it, and can get no more, that will be a 
ſteady ſtanding Meaſure of the Value of all other things. 

17. That if in any Country they uſe for Money any laſting Material, whereof 
there is not any more to be got, and ſo cannot be increas'd; or being of no other 
uſe, the reſt of the World does not value it, and ſo it is not like to be dimi- 
niſhed ; this alſo would be a ſteady ſtanding Meaſure of the Value of other Com- 
modities. 

18. That in a Country where they had ſuch a ſtanding Meaſure, any quantity 
of that Money (if it were but ſo much that eyery body might have ſome) would 
ſerve to drive any Proportion of Trade, whether more or leſs, there being Goun- 
ters enongh to reckon by, and the Value of the Pledges being ſtill ſufficient, as 
conſtantly encreaſing with the Plenty of the Commodity. But theſe three laſt, 
being built on Suppoſitions that are not like to be found in the Practice of Man- 
kind, ſince Navigation and Commerce have brought all Parts acquainted with one 
another, and introduced the uſe of Gold and Silver Money into all trading Parts 


of the World, they ſerve rather to give us ſome light into the nature of Money, 


than to teach here a new Meaſure of Traffick. Though it be certain, that that 
part of the World, which bred moſt of our Gold and Silver, uſed leaſt of it in 
exchange, and uſed it not for Money at all. 

19. That therefore in any Country that hath Commerce with the reſt of the 
World, it is almoſt impoſſible now to be without the uſe of Silver Coin; and ha- 
ving Money of that, and Accounts kept in ſuch Money, it is impoſſible to have a- 
ny ſtanding, unalterable meaſure of the Value of things. For whilſt the Mines 
ſupply to Mankind more than waſtes and conſumes in its uſe, the quantity 
of it will daily grow greater in reſpect of other Commodities, and its value leſs. 

20, That in a Country that hath open Commerce with the reſt of the World, 
and uſes Money made of the ſame Materials with their Neighbours, any quantity 
of that Money will not ſerve to drive any quantity of Trade ; but there muſt be 
a certain Proportion between their Money and Trade. The reaſon whereof is this, 
becauſe to keep your Trade going without Loſs, your Commodities amongſt you 
maſt keep an equal, or, at leaſt, near the Price of the ſame Species of Com- 
modities in the neighbouring Countries: which they cannot do, if your Money be 
far leſs than in other Countries; for then, either your Commodities muſt be 
ſold very cheap, or a great part of your Trade muſt ſtand ſtill, there not heing 
Money enough in the Country to pay for them (in their ſhifting of Hands) at 
that high Price, which the Plenty, and conſequently low Value of Money makes 
them at in another Country. For the Value of Money in general is the quantity 
of all the Money in the World, in Proportion to all the Trade : But the Value 
of Money in any one Country, is the preſent quantity of the current Money in 
that Country, in Proportion to the preſent Trade. Suppoſing then, that we 
had now in Ergland but half as much Money as we had ſeven Years ago, and yet 
had ſtill as much yearly Product of Commodities, as many Hands to. work them, 
and as many Brokers to diſperſe them, as before; and that the reſt of the 
World we trade with, had as much Money as they had before, (for *tis likely 
they ſhould have more by our Moiety ſhared amongſt them) 'tis certain, that 
either half our Rents ſhould not be paid, half our Gmmodities not vented, and 


half 
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half our Labourers not employed, and ſo half the Trade be clearly loſt; or elſe, 
that every one of theſe muſt receive but half the Money, for their Commodities 
and Labour, they did before, and but half ſo much as our Neighbours do receive 
for the ſame Labour and the ſame natural Product, at the ſame time. Such a 
ſtate of Poverty as this, though it will make no ſcarcity of our native Commodi- 
ties amongſt us, yet it will have theſe ill Conſequences. 

1. It will make our native Commodities vent very cheap. | 

2. It will make all foreign Commodities very dear, both which will keep us 
poor. For the Merchant making Silver and Gold his Meaſure, and conſiderin 
what the foreign Commodity coſts him (i. e. how many Ounces of Silver) in the 


25 


Country where Money is more plenty, i. e. cheaper; and conſidering too, hoW 


many Ounces of Silver it will yield him in another Country, will not part with 
it here but for the ſame quantity of Silver, or as much as that Silver will buy here 
of our Commodity, which will be a great deal more than in another place. So 
that in all our exchange of native for foreign Commodities, we ſhall pay double 
the Value that any other Country does, where Money is in greater plenty. This 
indeed will make a dearneſs, and, in time, a ſcarcity of foreign Commodities; 
which is not the worſt Inconveniency that it brings upon us, ſuppoſing them not 
abſolutely neceſſary. But, | | 

3. It endangers the drawing away our People, both Handicrafts, Mariners, 
and Soldiers, who are apt to go where their Pay is beſt, which will always be 
where there is greateſt plenty of Money, and in time of War mult needs bring 
great Diſtreſs. SE 

21. Upon this Meaſure too it is, that the variation of exchange of Money be- 
tween ſeveral Countries does ſomewhat depend. For it is certain, that one 
Ounce of Silver is alway of equal value to another Ounce of Silver conſidered in 
its intrinſick worth, or in reference to the univerſal Trade of the World : But 
*tis not of the ſame value at the ſame time, in ſeveral parts of the World, but 
is of the moſt worth in that Country, where there is the leaſt Money, in Propor- 
tion to its Trade: And therefore Men may afford to give twenty Ounces of Silver 
in one place, to receive eighteen or nineteen Ounces of Silver in another. But 
this is not all: Tothisthen, (to find out the alteration of the exchange) the over- 
balance of the Trade muſt be taken into Conſideration. Theſe two together re- 


gulate the exchange in all the Commerce of the World, and in both the higher 


rate of exchange depends upon one and the ſame thing, viz. the greater plenty 
of Money in one Country than in the other; only with this difference, that where 
the over - balance of Trade raiſes the exchange above the Par, there it is the plen- 
ty of Money, which private Merchants have in one Country, which they deſire to 
remove into another: But where the Riches of the Country raiſes the exchange 
above the Par, there it is the plenty of the Money in the whole Country. In 
one the Merchant has more Money (or Debts, which is all one) in a foreign Coun- 
try than his Trade there will employ, and ſo is willing to allow upon exchange 
to him abroad, that ſhall pay him ready Money at home, 1, 2, 3, &c. per Cent. 
more or leſs, proportionably as his or his Countrymens plenty of ready Money 
abroad, the danger of leaving it there, or the Difficulty of bringing it home in 
Specie, and his preſent need of Money at home is greater or leſs : In the other, 
the whole Country has more Money than can well be employ'd in the Trade 
thereof, or at leaſt, the Proportion of the Money to the Trade is greater than 
in the neigbouring Country, where the Exchange is below the Par. 

For, ſuppoſing the Balance of Trade to be equal between England and Holland, 
but that there is in Holland a greater plenty of Money than in England, (which 
will appear by the lowneſs of the natural Uſe in Holland, and the height of the 


natural Uſe in England; and alſo by the dearneſs of Food and Labour in gene- 


ral in Holland, and the cheapneſs of it in England.) If N has 10000 J. in Holland, 


which the greater Advantage he could make of it in England, either by Uſe or 


Purchaſe, tempts him to transfer into England, tis probable he will give as much 
to a Merchant in Holland to pay him 10000 J. in England, as the enſurance at that 
time between Holland and England is worth. If this happens to be in a Country, 
where the Exportation of Bullion is prohibited, he muſt pay the more; becauſe his 


Venture, if he carry it in Specie, will be greater. And upon this ground, per- 
7 the prohibiting the Exportation of Money out of Exgland, under Penalties, 
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may be of ſome uſe, by making the rate of the exchange greater to thoſe Countries, 
which import upon us more than they export in Commodities; and fo retain 
ſome part of the Money which their over-balance of Trade would carry away 
from us, though after all, if we are over-balanc'd in Trade it muſt go. 

But, ſince the Holland Merchant cannot receive N's 10000 J. in Money in Hol- 
land, and pay him 10000 J. in England, unleſs his over-balance of Trade make 
Engliſhmen indebted to him 10000 J. in Money, which he is not like to take in 
Commodities. 1 think the over-balance of Trade is that which chiefly raiſes 
the exchange in any Country, and that plenty of Money in any Country does it 
only for ſo much of the Money as is transferr'd either to be let out to Dſe, or 
to be ſpent there. And though lending to Foreigners, upon Uſe, doth not at 
all alter the balance of Trade — thoſe Countries, yet it does alter the ex- 
change between thoſe Countries for ſo much as is lent upon Vſe, by not calling 
away the Money that ſhould follow the over-balance of Trade , but letting it 
reſt there , as if it were accounted for ; all one as if the balance of Trade were 
for ſo much altered. But this being not much, in compariſon of the general 
Traffick between two Nations, or at leaſt varying flower, the Merchant too re- 
gulating the exchange, and not the Uſurer. I ſuppoſe it is the preſent balance 
of Trade, on which the exchange immediately and chiefly depends, unleſs ſome 
Accident ſhall make a great deal of Money be remitted at the ſame time, from 
one place to another, which will for that time raiſe the Exchange all one as an 
over-balance of Trade; and indeed, when examin'd, 1s generally very little 
different from it. 3 wh 

To be able to eſtimate the Par, with the riſe and fall of the Exchange, it is ne- 
ceſſary to know the intrinſick Value, i. e. how much Silver is in the Coins of the 
two Countries, by which you reckon and charge the Bill of Exchange. 

Sir, If I have been led a little too far from one thing to another, in the Conſideration 
of e N. T beg your Pardon, hoping that theſe Particulars will afford ſome light to our 
reſent Subject. Edda 
l To return to the Price of Land. *Tis evident by what has been above-ſaid , 
That the Years Purchaſe of Land do not increaſe with the fall of Frtereft, and the 
abating that n quality in Money, of yielding yearly Six per Cent. to Four, 
does not preſently;ſo fink its Value in reſpect of Land, that one third more is re- 
awry in exchange: Falling of Intereſt from Six to Four, will not raiſe Land 

rom twenty to thirty Years Purchaſe, the riſing and falling of the Price of Land, 
as of other things, depends much on the quantity of Land ſet to fale, compar'd 
with the quantity of Money deſign'd for that Traffick, or, which amounts to the 
ſame thing, upon the number of Buyers and Sellers. For where there are many 
Sellers and few Purchaſers, though Intereſt be leſſened Land will be cheap, as I 
have already ſhew'd. At leaſt, this is certain, That making a Law to reduce 
Intereſt will not raiſe the Price of Lands; it will only, by driying it more into 
the Bankers Hands, leave the Country barer of Money, whereby, if the Price 
of Land about London ſhould be accidentally raiſed, that of remoter Countries 
would thereby have fewer Purchaſers, and at lower Rates. 

This being ſo, that the low rate of Land depends much on the great number 
of Scllers in Proportion to Purchaſers , the next thing to be inquir'd into, is, 
What makes plenty of Sellers? and to that the Anſwer is obvious, general :/ 
Husbandry, and the Conſequence of it, Debrs. If a negle& of Government and 
Religion, ill Examples, and depraved Education, have introducd Debauchery; 
and Art or Chance has made it faſhionable for Men to live beyond their E- 
ſtates, Debts will increaſe and multiply, and draw with them a neceſſity on Men, 
firſt of incumbring, and then nn r Eſtates. This is generally the Cauſe 
why Men part with their Land: And [hk Hher is ſcarge one of an hun- 
dred that thinks of ſelling his Patrimony , till Mortgages have pretty well 
eat into the Frechold; and the weight of growing Debts force a Man, whe- 
ther he will or no, out of his Poſfeſſions. When almoſt is there ever a clear 
and unincumbred Eſtate ſet to fale? *Tis ſeldom a thriving Man turns his Land 
into Money, to make the greater Advantage: The Examples of it are fo rare, 
that they are fearce of any Conſideration in the number of Sellers. 

This 1 think may we the reaſon, why in Queen Elz abeth's Days (when Sobrie- 
ty, Frugality, and Induſtry, brought in daily Increaſe, to the growing 9 
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of the Kingdom) Land kept up its Price, and fold for more Years Purchaſe, 
than correſponded to the Intereſt of Money, then buſily imploy'd in a thriving, 
Trade, which made the natural Itereſt much higher than it is now, as well as 
the Parliament then ſet it higher by Law. 

On the contrary ſide, what makes ſcarcity of Purchaſers ? | 

1. The ſame Reaſon, I Husbandry. When the Tradeſman lives up to tht 
heighth of his Income, and the Vanity of Expences either drains the Merchants 
Coffers, or keeps them from over-flowing, he ſeldom thinks of Purchaſing. 
Buying of Land is the reſult of a full and ſatiated Gain: And Men in Trade 
ſeldom think of laying out their Money upon Land, till their Profit has 
brought them in more, than their Trade can well employ ; and their idle Bags 
cumbring their Counting Houſes, put them upon emptying them on a 
Purchaſe. | | 

2. Another thing that makes a ſcarcity of Buyers of Land, are doubtful and 
ill Titles: Where theſe. are frequent and fatal, one can no more expect, that 
Men who have Money ſhould be forward to purchaſe, than Ships richly laden 
to venture themſelves amongſt Rocks and Quickſands. Tis no wonder ſuch 
Seas ſhould not be much frequented, where the Examples, and remains of daily 


* 


Wrecks, ſhew the folly, and hazard of the Venture, in the number of thoſe who 


have miſcarried. . 


3- A general decay of Trade diſcourages Men from purchaſing: For this 
threatens an univerſal Poverty, which is ſure to fall firſt and heavieſt upon Land. 
The Merchant who furniſhes the improvident Landholder, will not fail. to have 
Money for his Wares with Gain, whether the Kingdom pet by his Trade or 
no; and he will keep his Money rather employed in Trade, which brings him in 
profit, (for the Merchant, may get by a Trade that makes the Kingdom poor) 
than lay it out in Land, whoſe Rents he ſees ſinking, and forſees by the courſe 
of Trade, 1s likely to continue on to do ſo. When a Nation is running to De- 
cay and Ruin, the Merchant and monied Man, do what you can, will be ſure to 
ſtarve laſt : Obſerve it where you will, the Decays that come upon, and bring 
to Ruin any Country, do conſtantly firſt fall upon the Land : And though the 
Country Gentleman, (who uſually ſecurely relies upon ſo much a Year as was 
given in at his Marriage Settlement, and thinks his Land an unmovable Fund 
for ſuch an Income) be not very forward to think ſo : Yet this nevertheleſs is an 
undoubted truth, that he is more concern'd in Trade, and ought to take a great- 
er care, that it be well manag'd, and preſerv'd, than even the Merchant him- 
ſelf. For he will certainly find, when a decay of Trade has carried away one 
part of our Money out of the Kingdom, and the other is kept in the Merchant 
and Tradeſman's Hands, that no Laws he can make, nor any little Arts of 
Shifting Property amongſt our ſelves, will bring it back to him again; but his 
Rents will fall, and his Income every day leſſen, till general Induſtry and Fru- 
gality, join'd to a well-order'd Trade, ſhall reſtore to the Kingdom the Riches 
and Wealth it had former x. | 1 | 

This by the Way, if well conſider'd, might let us ſee; that Taxes; however 
contriv'd, and out of whoſe Hand ſoever immediately taken, do in a Country; 


where their great Fund is in Land, for the moſt part terminate upon Land. 


W hatſoever the People is chiefly maintained by, that the Government ſupports 
it ſelf on: Nay, perhaps it will be found, that thoſe Taxes which ſeem leaſt to 
affect Land, will moſt ſurely of all other, fall the Rents. This would deſerve 
to be well conſidered in the raiſing of Taxes, leſt the negle& of it bring upon 
the Country Gentleman an Evil which he will be ſure quickly to feel; but not 
be able very quickly to remedy. For Rents once fallen are not eaſily raiſed 
again. A Tax laid upon Land ſeems hard to the Landholdet, becauſe it is fo 
much Money going viſibly out of his Pocket : And therefore as aneaſe to himſelf, 
the Landholder is always forward to lay it upon Commodities. But if he will 
throughly conſider it, and examine the Bas, he will find he buys this ſeem- 
ing Eaſe at a very dear Rate: And though he pays not this Tax immediately out 
of his own Purſe, yet his Purſe will find it by a greater want of Money there at 
the end of the year, than that comes to, with the leſſening of his Rents to boot; 
which is a ſettled and laſting Evil, that will ſtick upon him beyond the preſent 


Payment. 
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Conſiderations of the Lowering of Intereſt 


To make this clear, let us ſuppoſe in the preſent State of Affairs in England, 
that the Rents of England are Twelve Millions, and that the Charge and Neceſ- 
ſities of the Government require a ſupply of Three Millions from the Parlia- 


ment, which is laid on Land. Here is one fourth part of his Yearly Income goes 


immediately out of the Landlords and Landholders Pocket. This is a Burthen 
very apt to be felt. The Country Gentleman, who actually pays the Money out 
of his Pocket, or finds it deducted out of his Rent at Quarter-day for Taxes, ſees 
and very ſenſibly obſerves what goes thus out of his Eſtate. But though this be a 
Quarter of his yearly Income, and ontof an Eſtate of four hundred pounds a Year, 
the publick Tax now openly takes away one hundred: Yet this influences not 
at all the yearly Rent of the Land, which the Rack-renter, or under Tenant 
pays: It being the ſame thing to him, whether he pays all his Rent to the King, 
or his Landlord, or half, or a quarter, or none at all to the King ; the Caſe is all 
one to him, what Hand receives his Rent, when due : So Trade flouriſhes, and 
his Commodities go off well, he will be able to pay his Rent on. This leſſens 
not any more the Value of his Farm, than an high or a low chief Rent does 
paid out of it to the Lord of the Fee: The Tenant's Bargain and Profit is the 
ſame, whether the Land be charg'd, or not charg'd with an Annuity payable to 
another Man. We ſee this in College Leaſes, where though the College Te- 
nant pays for it to the College ſome years five times as much as he does others, 
npon the varying Rate of Corn : Yet the Under-Tenant feels not this Alteration 
in the leaſt, nor finds a Reaſon to have his Rent abated, becauſe a greater part 
of it 1s diverted from his Landlord. All this is but changing the Hand, that 
receives the Rent, without any influence at all upon the yearly Value of the 
Eſtatez which will not be let for one Penny more or leſs to the Renter, how- 
ever or amongſt whomſoever, the Rent he pays, be divided. From hence it is 
evident, that Taxes laid on Land do not in the leaſt make Rents fall. 

But ſuppoſe, to ſhift off the Burthen from the Land, ſome Country Gentle- 
men ſhould think fit to raiſe theſe three Millions upon Commodities, to let the 
Land go free. Firſt, it is to be conſider'd, That ſince the publick Wants re- 
quire three Millions, (for that we ſuppos'd for Argument fake ; let it be three 
Millions, or one Million, that's all one; ) and ſo much muſt go into the King's 
Coffers, or elſe the Neceſlities of the Government will not be ſupplied : That for 
raiſing theſe three Millions on Commodities, and bringing ſo much into the 
Exchequer, there muſt go a great deal more than three Millions out of the Sub- 
jects Pockets. For a Tax of that nature cannot be levied by Officers, to watch 
every little Rivulet of Trade, without a great Charge, eſpecially at firſt tryal. But 
ſuppoſing no more Charge in raiſing it, than of a Land Tax, and that there are only 
three Millions tobe paid, *tis evident that todo this out of Commodities, they muſt 
to the Conſumer be raiſed a quarter in their Price ; ſo that every rhing, to him 


that uſes it, muſt bea quarter dearer. Let us ſee now who at long run muſt pay 


this quarter, and where it will light. Tis plain, the Merchant and Broker, neither 
will nor can; for if he pays a quarter more for Commodities than he did, he will 
ſell them at a Price proportionably raiſed. The poor Labourer and Handicraftſ- 
man cannot: For he juſt lives from Hand to Mouth already, and all his Food, Clothin 

and Utenſils, coſting a quarter more than they did before, either his Wages muſt riſe 
with the Price of things, to make him live; or elſe, not being able to maintain 
himſelf and Family by his Labour, he comes to the Pariſh; and then the Land 
bears the Burthen a heavier way. If the Labourer's Wages be rais'd in propor- 
tion to the encreas'd Rates of things, the Farmer, who pays a quarter more for 
Wages, as well as all other things, whilſt he ſells his Corn and Wool, either at 


the ſame rate, or lower, at the Market, (ſince the Tax laid upon it makes Pco- 


ple leſs forward to buy) muſt either have his Rent abated, or elſe break and run 
away in his Landlord's Debt: And ſo the yearly Value of the Land is brought 
down. And who then pays: the Tax at the Years end, but the Landlord : 
When the Tenant, not able to raiſe his Rent by his Commodities, either runs 
away in his Landlord's Debt, or cannot be continued in the Farm without abate- 
ment of Rent? For when the yearly charge in his Farm is greater by the in- 
creaſe of the Labourers Wages, and yet his product Sells cheaper by reaſon of 
the Tax laid on his Commofities; how will the Farmer. be able to make up his 
Rent at Quarter-day ? For this may be worth our Notice, that any Ta N on 
87 c ; 11 oreign 
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Foreign Commodities in England, raiſe its Price, and makes the Importer get 
more for his Commodity; But on the contrary a Tax laid on your Native Pro— 
duct, and home- made Commodities, leſſens their price, and makes them yield 
leſs to the firſt Seller. 7 

The Reaſon whereof is plain. For the Merchant importing no Commodity 
but what the Neceſſity, or faſhionable Wantonneſs of your People gives him 
Vent for, will not only proportion his Gain, to the Coſt and Riſque which he has 
been at before Landing; but will expect profit of his Money paid here, for any 
Tax laid on it; and take advantage from thence to raiſe his price above what his 
Tax comes to; and if he cannot do that, he will Trade no more in that Commo- 
dity. For it being not the Product of his Farm, he is not tied to bring ir to Mar- 
ket, if he finds its price not anſwer his Expectation there, but turns himſelf to 
other Wares, which he finds your Markets take off better. A Merchant will never 
continue to trade in Wares, which the change of Faſhion, or Humour, amongſt 
your People, has made leſs vendible, though he may be ſometimes caught by a ſud- 
den Alteration. But that ſeldom happens in the courſeof Trade, fo as to influence 
the great Bulk of it. For thingsof Neceſlity muſt ſtill be had, and things of Faſhion 
will be had as long as Men have Money or Credit, whatever Rates they colt, and 
the rather becauſe they are dear. For itbeing Vanity not Uſe that makes the Ex- 
penſive Faſhion of your People, the Emulation is, who ſhall have the fineſt, that 
is, the deareſt things, not the moſt convenient or uſeful. How many things 
do we value or buy, becauſe they come at dear rates from Japan and China, which 
if they were our own Manufacture or Product, common to be had, and for a 
little Money, would be contemned and neglected ? Have not ſeveral of our own 
Commodities offered to ſale at reaſonable Rates been deſpiſed, and the very ſame 
eagerly bought and brag'd of, when ſold for French at a double Price ? You muſt 
not think therefore that the raiſing their Price will leſſen the Vent of faſhionable 
foreign Commodities amongſt you, as long as Men have any way to purchaſe 
them, but rather increaſe it. French Wine is become a modiſh Drink amongſt us, 
and a Man is aſham'd to entertain his Friend, or almoſt to dine himſelf with- 
out it. The Price is in the Memory of Man rais'd from 64. to 2 5. and does 
this hinder the Drinking of it? No, the quite contrary, a Man's way of Living 
is commended, becauſe he will give any Rate for it : And a Man will give any 
Rate rather than paſs for a poor Wretch or penurious Curmudgeon, that is not 
able or knows not how to live well, nor uſe. his Friends civilly. Faſbioz is for 


the moſt part nothing but the Oſtentation of Riches, and therefore the high 


price of what ſerves to that, rather increaſes than leſſens its Vent. The Conteſt 
and Glory is in the Expence, not the Uſefulneſs of it; and People are then 
thought and ſaid to live well, when they can make à ſhew of rare and foreign 
Things, and ſuch as their Neighbours cannot go to the Price of. 

Thus we ſee how foreign Commodities fall not in their Price by Taxes laid on 
them, becauſe the Merchant is not neceſſitated to bring to your Market any but 
faſhionable Commodities, and thoſe go off. the better or their high rate. But 
on the contrary your Landholder being forced to bring his Commodities to Mar- 
ket, ſuch as his Land and Induſtry affords them, common and known things, he 


muſt ſell them there at ſuch price as he can get. This the buyer knows; and 


theſe home-bred Commodities being ſeldom the Favourites of your People, or 
any farther acceptable, than as great Conveniency recommends them to the Vul- 
gar, or down right Neceſſity to all, as ſoon as a Tax is laid on them, every one 


makes as ſparing a uſe of them as he can, that he may ſave his Money for other 


neceſſary, or credible Expences. Thus the price which our native Commodities 
yield the firſt Seller is mightily abated, and ſo the yearly Value of the Land, 
which produces them, leſſen'd too. * | 

If therefore the laying of Taxes upon Commodities does, as it is evident, affect 
the Land, that is out at Rack-Rent, it is plain it does equally affect all the other 
Land in Eneland too, and the Gent. will, but the worſt way, increaſe their own 
Charges, that is by leſſening the yearly Value of their Eſtates, if they hope to 
eaſe their Land, by charging Commodities. It is in vain in a Country whoſe 


great Fund is Land, to hope to lay the publick Charge of the Government on 


any thing elſe; there at laſt it will terminate. The Merchant (do what you 


can) will not bear it, the Labourer cannot, and therefore the Landholder muſt : 


And 
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Conſiderations of the Lowering of Intereſt, 


And whether he were beſt do it, by laying it directly, where it will at laſt ſettle, 
or by letting it come to him by the ſinking of his Rents, which when they 
are once fallen every one knows .are not eaſily raiſed again, let him con- 
ſider. | | 

' Holland is brought as an inſtance of laying the Charge of the Publick upon 
Trade, and *tis poſſible (excepting ſome few ſmall free Towns) the only place 
in the World that could be brought to favour this way. But yet when examin'd 
will be found to ſhew the quite contrary, and be a clear Proof, that lay the 
Taxes how you will, Land every where, in Proportion, bears the greater Share 
of the Burthen. The publick Charge of the Government, tis ſaid, is, in the 
United Provinces, laid on Trade. I grant it is, the greateſt part of it; but is 
the Land excus'd or eas'd by it? By no means, but on the contrary ſo loaded, 
that in many places half, in others a quarter, in others one eighth of the yearly 
Value does not come into the Owner's Pocket: And if I have not been miſinformed, 
the Land in ſome places will not pay the Taxes : So that we may ſay, that the 
Charge of the Government came not upon Commodities till the Land could not 
bear it. The Burthen unavoidably ſettles upon the Land firſt, and when it has preſ- 
ſed it ſo, that it can yield no more, Trade muſt be brought in Aid to help to ſup- 
port the Government rather than let all ſink : But the firſt Streſs is always upon 
Land, and as far as that will reach, it is unavoidably carried, lay your Taxes how 

ou will. *Tis known what a ſhare of the publick charges of the Government 
is ſupported by the Trade of Amſterdam alone, as I remember that one Town 
pays Thirty-ſix in the Hundred of all the publick Taxes raiſed in the United Pro- 
vinces. But are the Lands of Guelderland eas'd by it? Let any one ſee in that 
Country of Land more than Trade, what they make clear of their Revenues, 
and whether the Country Gentlemen there grow rich on their Land, whilſt the 
Merchant having the Taxes laid on his Commerce is impoveriſh'd ? On the con- 
trary Guelderland is ſo low and out of Caſh, that Amſterdam has been fain 
for many Years to lay down the Taxes for them, which is, in effect to pay 
the Taxes of Guelderland too. Ae F 5 
Struggle and contrive as you will, lay your Taxes as you pleaſe, the Tra- 
ders will ſhift it off from their own Gain; the Merchants will bear the leaſt 
part of it, and grow poor laſt. In Holland it ſelf, where Trade is ſo loaded, 
who, I pray, grows richeſt, the Landholder or the Trader ? Which of them is 
pinch'd, and wants Money moſt ? A Country may thrive, the Country Gentle- 
man grow rich, and his Rents encreaſe (for ſo it has been here) whilſt the 
Land is Taxed : But I challenge any one to ſhew me a Country, wherein there 
is any conſiderable publick Charge raiſed, where the Land does not moſt ſenſibly 
feel it, and in proportion bear much the greater part of it. 

We muſt not therefore impute the falling of the Rents, or of the price of 
Land, to high Hitereſt; Nor, if ill Husbandry has waſted our Riches, hope by ſuch 
kind of Laws to raiſe them to their former Value. I humbly conceive we ſhall in 
vain endeavour it by the fall of Þtereſt. The number of Buyers muſt be increa- 
ſed, and Sellers leſſen'd, which muſt be done by other ways, than regulating of 
Intereſt, or elſe the Landed-man will neither find Chapmen for his Land, nor for 
the Corn that grows on it, at the rate he deſires. | 

But could an Act of Parliament, bring down Tztereſt to four per Cent. and the 
loweting of that immediately raiſe the Purchaſers Fine from 20 to 25 Years Pur- 
chaſe; yet it may be doubted, whether this be fit to be made into a Law, becauſe 
it would be of no advantage to the Kingdom. For what profit would it be to the 
Nation to make a Law, that he who ſells Land ſhould inſtead of four have five 
hundred pounds of the Purchaſer ? This indeed a little alters the diſtribution of 
the Money, we have amongſt us Engliſhmen here at home , but neither helps to 
continue what we have, nor brings in more from abroad : Which being the on- 
Iy concernment of the Kingdom, in reference to its Wealth, is apt to be ſuppoſed 
by us without doors to be the only care of a Parliament. For it matters not; ſo 
it be here amongſt us, whether the Money be in Thomas or Richard's Hands, pro- 
vided it be ſo order'd, that, whoever has it, may be encouraged to let it go into 
the current of Trade, for the improvement of the general Stock, and Wealth of 
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As this Increaſe of the Fine in the purchaſe of Land is not an advantage to the 
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Kingdom, ſo neither is it to the Landholder, who is the perſon, that bearing the 


greateſt part of the burthens of the Kingdom, ought, I think, to have the great- 
eſt care taken of him, and enjoy as many Privileges, and as much Wealth, as 
the favour of the Law can ( with regard to the Publick-weal ) confer upon him. 
But pray conſider : The riſing the Price of Land in Sale by increaſing the number 
of Years Purchaſe to be paid for it, gives the advantage not to the Landholder, but 
to him that ceaſes to be fo. He that has no longer the Land has the more Money, 
and he who has the Land is the poorer. The true advantage of the Landholder is, 
that his Corn, Fleſh, and Wool, ſell better, and yield a greater Price; this in- 
deed 1s a profit, that benefits the Owner of the Land, and goes along with it : It 
is this alone raiſes the Rent, and makes the Poſſeſſor Richer : and this can only be 
done by increaſing our Wealth, and drawing more Money into England, which the 
falling of Intereſt, and thereby (if it could effect it) raiſing the Purchaſe of Land 
is ſo far from doing, that it does viſibly and directly one way hinder our increaſe 


of Wealth, that is, by hindring Foreigners to come here, and buy Land, and 


ſettle amongſt us. Whereby we have this double loſs ; Firſt we loſe their Per- 
ſons, increaſe of People being the increaſe both of Strength and Riches. Sccond- 
ly we loſe ſo much Money. For tho? whatever an Engliſhman gives to another 
for Land, though raiſed to forty Years Purchaſe, be not one Farthing advantage 
to the Kingdom; yet whatever a Foreigner, who purchaſes Land here, gives for 
it, is ſo much every Farthing clear gain to the Nation : For that Money comes 
clear in, without carrying out any thing for it, and is every Farthing of it as per- 
fect Gain to the Nation as if it drop'd drown from the Clouds. 

But farther, if conſideration be to be had only of ſellers of Land, the lowering 
of Intereſt to four per Cent. will not be in their favour, unleſs, by it, you can raiſe 
Land to thirty Years Purchaſe, which is not at all likely: And I think no Body by 
falling of Jztereſ# to four per Cent. hopes to get Chapmen for their Land at that 
Rate. Whatſoever they have leſs, if Law can regulate Itereſt, they loſe of their 
value of Land, Money being thus abaſed. So that the Landedman will ſcarce 
find his account neither by this Law, when it comes to Trial. And at laſt, I 
imagine, this will be the reſult of all ſuch Attempts, that experience will ſhew, 
that the price of Things will not be regulated by Laws, though the endeavours 


after it will be ſure to prejudice and inconvenience Trade, and put your Affairs 


out of Order. 

If this be ſo, that Þrereſt cannot be regulated by Law, or that if it could, yet 
the reducing of it to four per nt. would do more harm than good: What then 
2 there (will you ſay ) be no Law at all to regulate Itereſt? I ſay not 

- For, | | 

. It is neceſſary that there ſhould be a ſtated Rate of Intereſt , that in Debts 
and Forbearances, where Contract has not ſetled it between the Parties, the Law 
might give a Rule, and Courts of Judicature might know what Damages to allow. 
This may, and therefare ſhould, be Regulated. 

2. That in the preſent current of running Caſh, which now takes its courſe al- 


moſt all to London, and is Ingroſſed by a very few Hands in Compariſon, young 


Men, and thoſe in Want, might not too eaſily be expoſed to Extortion and Op- 
preſſion ; and the dextrous and combining Money Jobbers not have too great and 
unbounded a Power, to Prey upon the Ignoranceor Neceſſity of Borrowers. There 
would not be much danger of this, if Money were more equally diſtributed into 
the ſeveral quarties of England, and into a greater number of Hands, according to 
the Exigences of Trade. * 

If Money were to be hired, as Land is; or to be had as Corn, or Wool, from 
the Owner himſelf; and known good ſecurity be given for it, it might then pro- 
hably be had at the Market (which is the true) Rate, and that Rate of Zrereſt would 
be a conſtant gauge of your Trade and Wealth. But when a kind of Monopoly, 
by Conſent, has put this general Commodity into a few Hands, it may need Regu- 
lation, though what the ſtated rate of Jztereſt ſhould be in the conſtant change ot 


Affairs, and flux of Money, is hard to determine. Poſlibly it may be allowed as 


a reaſonable Propoſal, that it ſhould be within fuch Bounds, as ſhould not on the 
one ſide quite eat up the Merchants, and Tradeſman's Profit, and diſcourage their 
Induſtry ; nor on the other hand ſo low, as ſhould hinder Men from r__ their 
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Money in other Mens Hands, and ſo rather chuſe to keep it out of Trade, than 
venture it upon ſo ſmall Profit. When it is too high, it ſo hinders the Merchants 
gain, that he will not Borrow 5 when too low, it ſo hinders the Monied Man's 
profit, that he will not Lend ; and both theſe ways it is a hinderance to Trade. 

But this being perhaps too general, and looſe a Rule, let me add, that if one 
would conſider Money and Land alone, in relation one to another , perhaps it is 
now at ſix per Cent. in as good a proportion as is poſſible, ſix per Cent. being a little 
higher than Land, at twenty Years Purchaſe, which is the rate pretty near, that 
Land has generally carried in England, it never being much over nor under. For 
ſuppoſing 100 J. in Money, and Land of 5 J. per Aunum, be of equal Value, which 
is Land at twenty Years Purchaſe : *Tis neceſſary for the making their value truly 
equal, that they ſhould produce an equal Income, which the 100 J. at 5 J. per Cent. 
Intereſt is not likely to do. 

1. Becauſe of the many, and ſometimes long intervals of Barrenneſs , which 
happen to Money, more than Land. Money at Vſe, when return'd into the 
Hands of the Owner, uſually lies dead there, till he getsa new Tenant for it, and 
can put it out again; and all this time it produces nothing. But this happens 
not to Land, the growing product whereof turns to account to the Owner, even 
when it 1s in his Hands, or is allow'd for by the Tenant, antecedently to his en- 
tring upon the Farm. For though a Man that Borrows Money at Midſummer, 
never begins to pay his Hzrereſt from our Lady-Day , or one moment backwards, 
yet he who Rents a Farm at Midſummer, may have as much reaſon to begin his 
Rent from our Lady-Day, as if he had then entred upon it. | 

2. Beſides the dead intervals of ceaſing Profit, which happen to Money more 
than Land, there 1s another Reaſon, why the Profit and Income of Money let out, 
ſhould be a little higher than that of Land ; and that is, becauſe Money out at 
Intereſt runs a greater Riſque, than Land does. The Borrower may break , and 
run away with the Money, and then not only the Jntereſt due, but all the future 
Profit , with the Principal, is loſt for ever. But in Land a Man can loſe but the 
Rent due, for which uſually too the Stock upon the Land is ſufficient ſecurity : 
And if a Tenant run away in Arrear of ſome Rent, the Land remains, that can- 
not be carried away, or loſt. Should a Man Purchaſe good Land in Middleſex of 
5 J. per Annum, at twenty Years Purchaſe, and other Land in Rumneymarſh, or elſe- 
where of the ſame yearly Value, but ſo ſituated, that it were in danger to be 
ſwallowed of the Sea, and be utterly loſt, it would not be unreaſonable, that he 
ſhould expect to have it under twenty Years Purchaſe; ſuppoſe ſixteen and an 
half. This 1s to bring it to juſt the caſe of Land at twenty Years Purchaſe, and 
Money at {ix per Cent. where the uncertainty of ſecuring ones Money may well be 
allowed that advantage of greater Profit ; and therefore perhaps the legal Intereſt 
now in England at fix per Cent. is as reaſonable and convenient a rate as can well 
be ſet by a ſtanding Rule, eſpecially if we conſider that the Law requires not a 
Man to Pay fix per Cent. but ties up the Lender from taking more. So that if ever 
- falls of it ſelf, the Monied-man is ſure to find it, and his tereſt will be brought 

own to it. 

High Jatereſt is thought by ſome a Prejudice to Trade: But if we look back, we 
ſhall find, that England never throve ſo well, nor was there ever brought into 
England ſo great an increaſe of Wealth ſince, as in Queen Elizabeth's and King 
James I. and King Charles I. time, when Money was at ten and eight per Cent. I 
will not ſay high Intereſt was the cauſe of it. For I rather think that our thriving 
Trade was the Cauſe of high Iztereſt , every one craving Money to employ in a 
profitable Commerce. But this I think may reaſonably infer from it, That low- 
ering of Iztereſt is not a ſure way to improve either our Trade or Wealth. 

Io this I hear ſome ſay. That the Dutch, Skilful in all Arts and promoting 
Trade, to out do us in this, as well as all other Advancements of it, have obſer- 
ved this Rule, viz. That when we fell [arereſt in England from ten to eight, they 
preſently ſunk Intereſt in Holland to four per Cent. And again, when we lower'd it 
to ſix they fell it to Three per Gent. thereby to keep the Advantage which the low- 
neſs of Intereſt gives to Trade. From whence theſe Men readily conclude, That 
the falling of Intereſt will advance Trade in England. To which 1 anſwer, 


1. That this looks like an Argument, rather made for the preſent Occaſion, 


to miſlead thoſe who are credulous enough to ſwallow it, than ariſing from true 


Reaſon, 
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Reaſon, and matter of Fact. For if lowering of tereſt were ſo advantageous to 
Trade, why did the Dutch ſo conſtantly take their meaſures only by us, and not 
as well by ſome other of their Neighbours, with whom they have as great or 
greater Commerce than with us? This is enough at firſt ſight to make one ſuſpect 
this, to be Duſt only raiſed, to throw in Peoples eyes, and a Suggeſtion made to 
ſerve a Purpoſe. For, 

2. It will not be found true, That when we abated Intereſt here in England to 
Eight, the Dutch ſunk it in Holland to four per Cent. by Law; or that there was 
any Law made in Holland to limit the rate of [tereſt to three per Gent. when we re- 
duced it in England to ſix. It is true, John de Mitt, when he managed the Affairs of 
Holland, ſetting himſelf to leſſen the publick Debt, and having actually paid ſome, 
and getting Money in a readineſs to pay others, ſent notice to all the Creditors, 
That thoſe who wonld not take four per Cent. ſhould come and receive their Money. 
The Creditors finding him incarneſt, and knowing not how otherwiſe to employ 
their Money, accepted his Terms, and changed their Obligations into four E Cent. 
whereas before they were at five, and ſo (the great Loans of the Country being to 
the State) it might be ſaid in this ſenſe, That the rate of [tereſt was reduced lower 
at that time: But that it was done by a Law, forbidding to take higher tereſt than 
four per Cent. that deny, and require any one to ſhew. Indeed upon good Security 
one might lately have borrowed Money in Holland at three, and three and an half 
per Cent. but not by vertue of any Law, but the natural rate of Intereſt. And l 
appeal to the Men learned in the Law of Holland, whether laſt Year (and I doubt 
not but it is ſo ſtill) a Man might not lawfully lend his Money for what Intereſt he 
could get, and whether in the Courts he ſhould not recover the Intereſt he con- 
traced for, if it were ten per Cent. So that if Money be to be borrowed by honeſt 
and reſponſible Men, at three, or three and an half per nt. it is not by the force 
of Statutes and Edicts, but by the natural Courſe of things; which will always 
bring Intereſt upon good Security low, where there is a ou deal of Money to 
be lent, and little good Security, in proportion, to be had. Holland is a Country 
where the Land makes a very little part of the Stock of the Country. Trade is 
their great Fund ; and their Eſtates lie generally in Money : So that all, who are 
not Traders, generally ſpeaking, are Lenders: Of which there are ſo many whoſe 
Income depends upon Intereſt, that if the States were not mightily in Debt, but 
paid every one their Principal, inſtead of the four per Cent. Uſe, which they give, 
there would be ſo much more Money than could be uſed, or would be ventured in 
Trade, that Money there would be at two per Cent. or under, unleſs they found a 
way to put it out in foreign Countries. e 

Intereſt, 1 grant theſe Men, is low in illand : But it ĩs ſo not as an effect of Law, 
or the politick contrivance of the Government, to promote Trade; but as the 
Conſequence of great Plenty of ready Money, when their Iitereſt firſt fell. I ſay 
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when it firſt fell: For being once brought low, and the Publick having borrow- | 


ed a great part of private Mens Money, and continuing in Debt, it muſt continue 
ſo though the Plenty of Money, which firſt brought Intereſt low, were very mucli 
decay'd, and a great part of their Wealth were really gone. For the Debt of the 
State affording to the Creditors a conſtant yearly Income, that is look'd on as a 
ſafe Revenue, and accounted as valuable as if it were in Land; and according] 

they buy it one of another ; and whether there be any Money in the publick Cof- 
fers or no, he, who has to the value of ten thouſand pounds owing him from the 
States, may ſell it every day in the Week, and have ready Money for it. This 
Credit is ſo great an advantage to private Men, who know not elſe what to do 
with their Stocks, that were the States now in a condition to begin to pay their 
Debts, the Creditors, rather than take their Money out to lie dead by them; 
would let it ſtay in, at lower Intereſt, as they did ſome Years ſince, when they 
were call'd on to come and receive their Money. This is the ſtate of Intereſt, in 
Holland: Their plenty of Money, and paying their publick Debts, ſome time 
fince lowered their Iuntereſt. But it was not done by rhe command and limitation 
of a Law, nor in conſequence of our reducing it here by Law to ſix per Cent. For 
I deny, that there is any Law there yet, to forbid lending of Money for above 
three, or ſix, or ten per Cent. Whatever ſome here ſuggeſt, every one there 
may hire out his Money as freely as he does any thing elſe, for what rate he can 
get; and the Bargain being made, the Law will inforce the Borrower to pay it. 
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I grant low Intereſt, where all Men conſent to it, is an advantage to Trade, if 
Merchants will regulate their Gains accordingly, and Men be perſuaded to lend to 
them: But can it be expected, when the publick gives ſeven or eight, or ten pe- 
Cent. that private Men, whoſe ſecurity is certainly no better, ſhall have for four? 
And can there be any thing ſtranger, than that the fame Men who look on, and 
therefore allow high Uſe as an encouragement to lending to the Cheqrer , ſhould 
think low Uſe ſhould bring Money into Trade? The States of Holland ſome few 
Years ſince, paid but four per Cent. for the Money they owed : If you propoſe 
them for an example, and intereſt be to be regulated by a Law, try whether you 
can do ſo here, and bring Men to lend it to the publick at that Rate. This would 
be a benefit to the Kingdom, andabatea great part of our publick Charge. If you 
cannot do that, confeſs, that *tis not the Law in Holland has brought the Intereſt 
there ſo low, but ſomething elſe, and that which will make the States, or any 
body elſe pay dearer now, if either their Credit be leſs, or Money there ſcarcer. 
An infallible ſign of your decay of Wealth is the falling of Rents, and the rai- 
ſing of them would be worth the Nations Care : For in that , and not in the fal- 
ling of Intereſt lies the true advantage of the Landed- man, and with him of the 
Publick. It may be therefore not beſides our prefent bufinefs, to eaquire into the 
cauſe of the falling of Rents in England. | 

t. Either the Land is grown Barrener , and ſo the Product is leſs, and conſe- 
quently the Money to be received for that Product is leſs For it is evident that 
he whoſe Land was wont to produce 100 Buſhels of Wheat communibas amis, if by 
long Tillage, and Husbandry it will now produce but 5 Buſhels, the Rent will 
be abated half. But this cannot be ſuppos'd general. 

2. Or the Rent of that Land is leſſen'd. 1. Becauſe the uſe of the Commodity 
ceaſes: As the Rents muſt fall in Virginia, were taking of Tobacco forbid in Eng- 
land. 2. Or becauſe ſomething elſe ſupplies the room of that Product: As the 
rate of Copis-lands will fall upon the difcovery of Coal Mines. 3. Or, becauſe the 
Markets are ſupplied with the ſame Commodity, cheaper from another place. As 
the breeding Countries of Exglamd muſt needs fall their Rents, by the importatioa 
of Iriſh Cattle. 4. Or, becauſe a Tax laid on your Native Commodities, makes 
what the Farmer ſells cheaper; and Labour, and what he buys dearer. 

3- Or, the Money 1n the Country is leſs. For the exigencies and uſes of Money 
not leſſening with its quantity, and it being in the ſame proportion tobe imploy'd 
and diſtributed ſtill in all the parts of its Circulation, fo much as its quantity is 
teſſen'd, fo much mult the ſhare of every one, that has a right to this Money, be the 
leſs ; whether he be Landholder, for his Goods; or Labourer, for his Hire; or 
Merchant, for his Brokage. Though the Landholder uſually finds it firſt. Be- 
cauſe Money failing, and falling ſhort, People have not ſo much Money as former- 
ly to lay out, and ſo leſs Money is brought to Market, by which thepriceof things 
muſt neceſſarily fall. The Labourer feels it next. For when the Landholder's 
Rent falls, he muſt either bate the Labourer's Wages, or not imploy, or not pay 
him ; which either way makes him feel the want of Money. The Merchant feels 
it laſt. For though he fell leſs, and at a lower rate, he buys alſo our Native 
Commodities, which he exports, at a lower rate too: And will be ſure to leave 


our Native Commodities unbought, upon the Hands of the Farmer, or Manufa- 


cturer, rather than export them to a Market , which will not afford him returns 
with Profit. 44 


If one third of the Money imployed in Trade were lock'd up, or gone out of 


England, muſt not the Landholders neceſſarily receive one third leſs for their 


Goods, and confequently Rents fall ; a leſs quantity of Money by one third being 
to be diſtributed amongſt an equal number of Receivers? Indeed, People not 
ceiving the Money to be gone, are apt to be jealous oneof another; and each ſuſpe- 
ring anothers inequality of Gain to rob him of his ſhare, every one will be im- 
ploy ing his Skill, and Power, the beſt he can, to retrieve it again, and to bri 
Money into his Pocket in the fame plenty as formefly. But this is but ſcrambling 
amongſt our ſelves, and helps no more againſt our want, than the pulling off a 
ſhort Coverlet will, amongſt Children, that iye together, preſerve them all from 
the Cold. Some will ſtarve, unleſs the Father of the Family provide better, and 
enlarge the ſcanty Covering. This pulling and conteſt is uſually between the 
] anded-man and the Merchant. For the Labourer's ſnare, being ſeldom more 
£5 | | than 
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than a bare ſubſiſtence , never allows that body of Men time or opportunity to 
raiſe their Thoughts above that , or ſtruggle with the Richer for theirs, (as one 
common Jrereſt,) unleſs when ſome common and great Diſtreſs , uniting them in 
one univerſal Ferment, makes them forget Reſpect, and emboldens them to carve 
td their Wants with armed Force : And then ſometimes they break in upon the 
Rich, and ſweep all like a deluge. But this rarely happens but in the mal-admi- 
niſtration of neglected or miſ-manag'd Government. 

The uſual ſtruggle and conteſt, as I ſaid before, in the decays of Wealth and 
Riches, is between the Landed-Man and the Merchant , with whom I may here 
join the Monied Man. The Landed-Man finds himſelf aggrieved, by the falling of 
his Rents, and the ſtreightning of his Fortune; whilſt the Monied Man keeps up his 
Gain, and the Merchant thrives and grows rich by Trade. Theſe he thinks ſteal 
his Income into their Pockets, build their Fortunes upon his Ruin, and ingroſs 
more of the Riches of the Nation than comes to their ſhare. He therefore endea- 
vours, by Laws, to keep up the value of Lands, which he ſuſpects leſſened by the 
others exceſs of Profit: But all in vain. The Cauſe is miſtaken, and the Remedy 
too. *Tis not the Merchant's nor Monied Man's Gains that makes Land fall : Bur 
the want of Money and leſſening of our Treaſure waſted by extravagant Expences, 
and a miſ-manag'd Trade, which the Land always firſt feels. If the Landed Gen- 
tleman will have, and by his example make it faſhionable to have, more Carer, 
Spice, Silk, and other foreign conſumable Wares , than our Exportation of Com- 
modities does exchange for ; Money muſt unavoidably follow to balance the Ac- 
count, and pay the Debt. And therefore fear that another Propoſal, I hear 
talked of, to hinder the Exportation of Money and Bullion , will ſhew more our 
need of care to keep our Money from going from us, than a way and method, how 
to preſerve it here. 

"Tis Death in Sain to export Money: And yet they, who furniſh all the 
World with Gold and Silver, have leaſt of it amongſt themſelves. Trade fetch- 
es it away from that lazy and indigent People, notwithſtanding all their artifi- 
clal and forced Contrivances to keep it there. It follows Trade againſt the ri- 
gour of their Laws; and their want of foreign Commodities makes it openly be 
carried out at Noon-Day. Nature has beſtowed Mines on ſeveral parts of the 
World : But their Riches are only for the Induſtrious and Frugal. Whom- 
ever elſe they viſit, *tis with the Diligent and Sober only they ſtay. And if the 
Vertue, and provident way of Living of our Anceſtors (content with our native 
Conveniencies of Life, without the coſtly Itch after the Materials of Pride and 
Luxury from abroad) were brought in Faſhion and Countenance again amongſt 
us; this alone would do more to keep, and increaſe our Wealth, and inrich our 
Land, than all our Paper helps about Intereſt, Money, Bullion, &c. which however 
eagerly we may catch at, will not, I fear, without better Husbandry, keep us 
from ſinking, whatever Contrivances we may have recourſe to. *Tis with a 
Kingdom, as with a Family. Spending leſs than our own Commodities will pay 
for, is the ſure and only way for the Nation to grow Rich. And when that be- 
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gins once ſeriouſly to be conſider'd, and our faces and ſteps are in earneſt turn d 


that way, we may hope to have our Rents riſe, and the publick Stock thrive 
again. Till then, we in vain, I fear, endeavour with noiſe, and weapons of 
Law, to drive the Wolf from our own, to one anothers Doors : The Breed ought 
to be extirpated out of the Iſland. For Want, brought in by ill management, 
and nurſedup by expenſive Vanity, will make the Nation poor, and ſpare no body. 

If three Millions were neceſſary for the carrying on the Trade of England, where- 
of one Million were for the Landholder, to maintain him ; another were for the 
payment of the Labourer and Handicraftſman ; and the third were the ſhare of 
the Brokers, coming to them for their care and pains in diſtributing ; if one Mil- 
lion of this Money were gone out of the Kingdom , muſt not there be one third 
leſs to be ſhared amongſt them for the product of their Land, their Labour and 
their Diſtribution ? 1 do not ſay they will feel it at the ſame time. But the Land- 
holder having nothing, but what the Product of his Land will yield; and the buy- 
er according to the plenty or ſcarcity of Money he has, always ſetting the Price 
upon what is offered to Sale; the Landholder muſt be content to take the Market- 
Rate, for what he brings thither; which always following the ſcarcity or plenty of 
— ; if any part of our Money be gone, he is ſure firſt to find it in the . 
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his Commodities. For the Broker and Merchant, though he ſell cheaper, yet he 
buys cheaper too: Arid he will be ſure to get by his Returns, or let alone a Com- 
modity, which will not produce him Gain : And whatſoever is ſo alone, and left 
upon hands, always turns to the Landholders Loſs. 

Suppoſing that of our Woollen Manufacture, foreign Markets took off one 
half, and the other half were conſumed amongſt our ſelves: If a ſenſible part 
(as one third) of our Coin were gone, and fo Men had equally one third leſs Mo- 
ney than they had, (for, *tis certain, it muſt be rayramount, and what I *ſcape of 
one third leſs, another muſt make up) it would follow, That they would have 
leſs to lay out in Cloaths, as well as other things, and ſo would wear them lon- 
ger, or pay leſs for them. If a Clothier finds a want of vent, he muſt ei- 
ther ſell cheaper or not at all; if he ſells cheaper, he muſt alſo pay leſs, both 
for Wool and Labour; and if the Labourer hath leſs Wages, he muſt alſo pay 
leſs for Corn, Butter, Cheeſe, Fleſh, or elſe forbear ſome of theſe quite. In all 
which Caſes, the Price of Wool, rn, Fleſh, and the other Products of Land are 
brought down, and the Land bears the greateſt part of the Loſs. For where- 
ever the Conſumption or Vent of any Commodity is ſtopt, there the ſtop conti- 
nues on till it comes to the Landholder. And wherever the Price of any Com- 
modity begins to fall, how many Hands ſoever there be between that and the 
Landholder, they all take Repriſals one upon another, till at laſt it comes to 
the Landholder; and there the abatement of Price, of any of his Commodi- 
ties, leſſens his Income, and is a clear Loſs. The Owner of Land which produ- 
ces the Commodity, and the laſt Buyer who conſumes it, are the two Extreams 
in Commerce. And though the falling of any fort of Commodity in the Land- 
holder's Hand does not prove ſo to the laſt Conſumer, the Arts of intervening 
Brokers and Ingroflers keeping up the Price to their own Advantage, yet 
whenever want of Money, or want of Deſire in the Conſumer, make the Price 
low, that immediately reaches the firſt Producer : No body between having any 
Intereſt to keep it up. | | 

Now, as to the two firſt Cauſes of falling of Rents, falling of Intereſt has no 
Influence at all. In the latter it has a great part, becauſe it makes the Money of 
England leſs, by making both Engliſhmen and Foreigners withdraw or withold 
their Money. For that which is not let looſe into Trade, is all one whilſt hoar- 
ded up, as if it were not in being, | 

I have heard it brought for a reaſon , why Intereſt ſhould be reduced to four 
per Ent. That thereby the Landholder, who bears the Burthen of the publick Charge, may 
be in ſome degree eaſed by falling of Intereſt. 

This Argument will be put right, if you ſay it will eaſe the Borrower, and 
lay the Loſs on the Lender: But it concerns not the Land in general, unleſs you 
will ſuppoſe all Landholders in Debt. But 1 hope we may yet think that Men 
in England, who have Land, have Money too; and that Landed Men, as well as 
others, by their Providence and good Husbandry, accommodating their Expen- 
ces to their Income, keep themſelves from going backwards in the World. 

That which is urged, as moſt deſerving Conſideration and Remedy in the =; 


is, That it is hard and unreaſonable, that one, who has morigaged half his Land, ſhoul 


yet pay Taxes for the whole, whilſt the Mortgagee goes away with the clear Profit of an 
high Intereſt. To this I anſwer. 505 
t. That if any Man has run himſelf in Debt for the Service of his Country, 
tis fit the Publick ſhould reimburſe him, and ſet him free. This is a Care that 
becomes the publick Juſtice, That Men, if they receive no Rewards, ſnould at 
leaſt be kept from ſaffeting, in having ſerved their Country. But I do not re- 
member the Polity of any Nation , who altered their Conſtitution in fayour of 
thoſe whoſe Miſmanagement had brought them behind-hand ;' poſſibly as thinking 
the Publick little beholden to thoſe, who had miſemployed the Stock of their 
Country in the Exceſs of their private Expences, and, by their Example, ſpread 
a Faſhion that carries Ruin with it. Mens paying Taxes of mortgaged Lands , 
is a Puniſhment for ill Husbandry, which ought to be diſcouraged: But it con- 
cerns very little the Frugal and the Thrifty. 22215 f 
2. Another thing to be ſaid in reply to this, is, That it is with Gentlemen in 
the Country, as with Tradeſmen in the City. If they will own Titles to greater 


Eſtates than really they have, it is their 0iwn Faults, and there is no way left to 


help 
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help them from paying for them. The Remedy is in their own Hands, to diſ- 
charge themſelves when they pleaſe. And when they have once ſold their Land, 
and paid their Debts, they will no longer pay Taxes for what they own without 
being really theirs. There is another way alſo, whereby they may be relicved, 
as well as a great many other Inconveniencies remedied ; and that is by a Regi- 
ſtry : For if Mortgages were regiſtred, Land-Taxes might reach them, and or- 
dcr the Lender to pay his Proportion. | | 

have met with Patrons of four per Cent. who (amongſt many other fine things 
they tell us of) affirm, That if Intereſt were reduc'd to four per Cent. then ſome 
Men would borrow Money at this low Rate, and pay their Debts 5, others would bor- 
row more than they now do, and improve their Land; others would borrow more, 
and employ it in Trade and Manufacture. Gilded Words indeed, were there any 
thing ſubſtantial in them! Theſe Men talk as if they meant to ſhew us, not on- 
ly the Wiſdom, but Riches of Solomon, and would make Gold and Silver as com- 
mon as the Stones in the Street: But at laſt, I fear, *twill be but Wit without 
Money, and I wiſh it amount to that. *Tis without queſtion, that could the 
Countryman and the Tradeſman take up Money cheaper than now they do, eve- 
ry Man would be forward to borrow, and deſire that he might have other Mens 
Money to employ to his Advantage. I confeſs, thoſe who contend for four per 
Cent. have found out a way to ſet Mens Mouths a watering for Money at that 
rate, and to increaſe the Number of the Borrowers in England; if any body can 
imagine it would be an Advantage to increaſe them. But to anſwer all their fine 
Projects, I have but this one ſhort queſtion to ask them: Will four per Cent. in- 
creaſe the Number of the Lenders? If it will not, as any Man at the very firſt 
ae Le ſhrewdly ſuſpect it will not, then all the Plenty of Money theſe Con- 
jurers beſtow upon us, for improvement of Land, paying of Debts, and advancement 
of Trade, is but like the Gold and Silver, which old Women believe other Con- 
jurers beſtow ſometimes, by whole Lapfuls, on poor credulous Girls, which, 
when they bring to the light, is found to be nothing but wither'd Leaves; and 
the Poſſeſſors of it are ſtill as much in want of Money as ever. 

Indeed I grant it would be well for England, and I wiſh it were ſo, that the Plen- 
ty of Money were ſo great amongſt us, that every Man could borrow as much as he 
could uſe in Trade for four per Gent. nay, that Men could borrow as much as they 
could employ for ſix per Cent. But even at that rate, the Borrowers already are 
far more than the Lenders. Why elſe doth the Merchant, upon occaſion, pay ſix 
per Ent. and often above that rate for Brokage? And why doth the Country 
Gentleman of 1000 J. per Amnum find it ſo difficult, with all the Security he can 
bring, to take up 1000 J. All which proceeds from the Scarcity of Money, and 

bad Security ; two Cauſes which will not be leſs powerful, to hinder borrowing, 
after the lowering of Izrereſt; and I do not ſee how any one can imagine that 
reducing Uſe to * per Cent. ſhould abate their Force, or how leſſening the Re- 
ward of the Lender, without diminiſnhing his riſque, ſhould make him more for- 
ward and ready to lend. So that theſe Men, whilſt they talk, that at four per 
Cent. Men would take up, and employ more Money to the publick Advantage, 
do but pretend to multiply the Number of Borrowers among us, of which it is 
certain we have too many already. While they thus ſet Men a longing for the 
golden Days of four per Cent. methinks they uſe the poor indigent Debtor , and 
needy Tradeſman, as I have ſeen pratling Jack-Daws do ſometimes their Young, 
who kawing and fluttering about the Neſt, ſet all their young ones a gaping , 
but having nothing in their empty Mouths but Noiſe and Air, leave them as 
hungry as before. | 

"Tis true theſe Men have found out by a cunning Project, how, by the reſtraint 
of Law, to make the Price of Money one third cheaper, and then they tell Joh 4 
Notes that he ſhall have 10000 J. of it to employ in Merchandiſe, or Cloathing ; 
and Johm 4 Stiles ſhall have 20000 J. more to pay his Debts; and ſo diſtribute 
this Money as freely as Diego did his Legacies, which they are to have, even where 
they can get it. But till theſe Men can inſtruct the forward Borrowers where they 
ſhall be furniſhed, they have perhaps done ſomething to increaſe Mens Deſire, 
but not made Maney one jot eaſier to come by. And till they do that, all this 
ſweet jingling of Money in their Diſcourſes goes juſt to the Tune of, all the World 
were Oatmeal. Methinks theſe Undertakers, whilſt they have put Men in hopes 


of 


3 
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of borrowing, more plentifully at eaſier Rates, for the ſupply of their Wants and 
Trades, had done better to have bethonght themſelves of a way, how Nen need 
not borrow upon Uſe at all: For this would be much more advantageous, and 
altogether as feiſible. It is as eaſie to diſtribute twenty pair of Shoes amongſt 
thirty Men, if they pay nothing for them at all, as if they paid 4 s. a pair; ten 
of them (notwithſtanding the Statute-Rate ſhould be reduced from 6 5. to 4 5. 
a pair) will be neceſſitated to ſit ſtill barefoot, as much as if they were to pay 
nothing for Shoes at all. Juſt ſo it is in a Country, that wants Money in Propor- 
tion to Trade. It is as eaſie to contrive how every Man ſhall be ſupplied with 
what Money he needs, (i. e. can employ in Improvement of Land, paying his Debrs, 
and Returns of bis Trade) for nothing, as for four per Cent. Either we have already 
more Money than the Owners will lend, or we have not. If part of the Mo- 
ney which is now in Exgland, will not be lent at the rate Intere is at preſent at, 
will Men be more ready to lend, and Borrowers be furniſhed tor all thoſe brave 
Purpoſes more plentifully, when Money is brought to four per Cent.? If Peo- 
ple do already lend all the Money they have , above their own Occaſions, 
whence are thoſe, who will borrow more at four per Cnt. to be ſupplied ? Or 
is there ſuch Plenty of Money, and Scarcity of Borrowers, that there needs the 
reducing of Jzrereſt to four per Cent. to bring Men to take it? 

All the imaginable ways of increaſing Money in any Country, are theſe two: 
Either to dig it in Mines of our own, or get it from our Neighbours. That 
four per Cent. is not of the nature of the Derſing-rod, or Virgula Divina, able to 
diſcover Mines of Gold and Silver, I believe will eaſily be granted me. The way 
of getting from Foreigners, is either by Force, Borrowing, or Trade. And 
whatever ways beſides theſe Men may fanſie or propoſe, for increaſing of Money, 
(except they intend to ſet up for the Philoſophers Stone) would be much the 
ſame with a diſtracted Man's Device that I knew, who, in the beginning of his 
Diſtemper, firſt diſcover'd himſelf to be out of his Wits by getting together and 
boiling a great Number of Groats, with a Deſign, as he ſaid, to make them 
plim, i. e. grow thicker. That four per Cent. will raiſe Armies, diſcipline Sol- 
diers, and make Men valiant, and fitter to conquer Countries, and inrich them- 
felves with the Spoils, I think was never pretended. And that it will not bring 
in more of our Neighbours Money upon loan, than we have at preſent among 
us, is ſo viſible in itſelf, that it will not need any Proof; the Contenders for four 
per Cent. looking upon it as an undeniable Truth, and making uſe of it as an Ar- 
gument to ſhew the Advantage it will be to the Nation, by leſſening the Uſe paid 
to Foreigners, who upon falling of Uſe will take home their Money. And for the 
laſt way of increaſing our Money, by promoting of Trade, how much lowering 
of Tatereſt is the way to that, I have, I ſuppoſe, ſhew'd you already. 


Having lately met with a little Tra, intituled, A Letter to 
a Friend concerning Uſury, printed this preſent Tear 1690; 
which gives in ſnort, the Arguments of ſome Treatiſes prin- 
ted many Years ſince, for the lowering of Intereit: It may 
not be amiſs, briefly to conſider them. 


I "A High Intereſt decays Trade. The Advantage from Intereſt is greater than the 
Profit from Trade, which makes the rich Merchants give over, and put out their 
Stock to Intereſt, and the leſſer Merchants break. | 
Anſw. This was printed in 1621, when Irtereſt was at ten per Cent. And whe- 
ther England had ever a more flouriſhing Trade, than at that time, muſt be left 
to the Judgment of thoſe, who have conſider'd the growing Strength and Riches 
of this Kingdom in Q. Elizabeth's and K. James I's Reigns. Not that I impute it 
to high Intereſt, but to other Cauſes I have mention'd, wherein Uſury had nothing 
to do. But if this be thought an Argument now in 1690, when the legal Inte- 
reſt is ſix per Cent. I deſire thoſe, who think fit to make uſe of it, to name 
thoſe rich Merchants, who have given cver and put out their Stocks to Intereſt. 


2. Intereſt 
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2. Intereſt being at ten per Cent. and in Holland ar ſix, our Neighbour Merchants 
underſel us. 

p/ 4 The legal Htereſt being here now at ſix per Cent. and in Holland not li- 
mited by Law, our Neighbour Merchants underſel us, becauſe they live more 
frugally, and are content with leſs Profit. | 

3. Intereſt being lower in Holland than in England, their Contributions to War, Works 
of Piety, and all Charges of the State, are cheaper to them than to us. 

Anſw. This needs a little Explication. Comtributions, greater ot leſs, I un- 
derſtand : but Contributions cheaper or dearer, 1 confeſs I dy not. If they manage 
their Wars and Charges cheaper than we, the blame is not to be laid on high or 
low Intereſt. | 

4. Intereſt being ſo high, prevents the building of ſhipping, which is the Strength and 
Safety of our Iſland, moſt Merchant-Ships being built in Holland. 

Anſw. Though this Argument be now gone, ſuch Ships being prohibited by a 
Law, I will help the Author to one as good. The Durch buy our Rape-ſeed , 
make it into Oil, bring it back to us, and ſell it with Advantage. This may be 
as well {aid to be from high Intereſt here, and low there. But the truth is, the 
Induſtry and Frugality of that People, makes them content to work cheaper, 
and ſell at leſs Profit than their Neighbours, and fo get the Trade from them. 

5. The high rate of Uſury makes Land ſell ſo cheap, being not worth more than fonr- 
teen or fifteen Tears Purchaſe , whereas in Holland, where Intereſt 55 ar ſix, it is worth 
above twenty five. So that a low Intereſt raiſes the Price of Land. Where Monty is 
de ar Land is cheap. 2 

Anſw. This Argument plainly confeſſes, That there is ſomething elſe regulates 
the Price of Land, beſides the rate of Izrereſt ; elſe when Money was at ten per 
Cent. here, Land ſhould have been at ten Years Purchaſe, whereas he confeſſes it 
then to have been at fourteen or fifteen. One may ſuppoſe, to favour his Hy- 
potheſis, he was not forward to ſpeak the moſt of it. And #reveſt, as he ſays, be- 
ing at fix per Cent. in Holland, Land there ſhould have fold by that Rule for ſix- 
teen and an half Years Purchaſe, whereas he ſays it was worth abvut twenty five. 
And Mr. Manly ſays, (p. 33.) That Money in France being at ſeven per Cent. noble 
Land ſells for thirty four and thirty five Tears Purchaſe, and ordinary Land for twenty 


five. So that the true Concluſion from hence is, not what our Author makes, 


but this; That *tis not the legal Inter eſt, but ſomething elſe, that governs the 
Rate of Land. I grant his Poſition, That where Monty is dear, Land is cheap, and 
dice verſa. But it muſt be ſo by the natural, not legal Intereſt. For where Mo- 
ney will be lent on good Security, at four or five per Cent. tis a Demonſtration 
that there is more than will be ventured on ordinary Credit in Trade. And 
when this Plenty becomes general, tis a ſign there is more Money than can be em- 
ploycd in Trade; which cannot but put many upon ſeeking Purchaſes, to lay it 
out in Land, and fo raiſe the Price of Land by making more Buyers than Sellers. 
6. *Tis not probable Lenders will call in their Money, when they cannot make greater 
Intereſt any where: Beſides, their Serurity uon Land will be better. 
Anſw. Some unskilful and timorous Men will call in their Money; others put 
it into the Bankers Hands. But the Bankers and Skilful will keep it up, and 
not lend it, but at the natural Uſe, as we have ſhewn. But how Securities will 
be mended, by lowering of Intereſt, is, 1 confeſs, beyond my Comprehenſion. 


Sa Of Raiſing our Coin. 


| g now upon the Conſideration of Hreveſt and Monty, give me leave to ſay 
one Word more on this Oecaſion, which may not be wholly unſeaſonable at 
this time. I hear a Talk up and down of raiſing our Money, as a means to retain dur 
Wealth, and keep our Money from being carried away. I vwim thoſe that uſe the 
Phraſe of raiſing our Money, had fome clear Notion annexed to it; and that then 
they would examine, Whether, that being true, it would at all ſerve to thoſe 
Ends, for which it is propos'd. 0 

The raiſing of Money then ſignifies one of theſe two things z either raiſing the Va- 
lue of our Money, or raiſing the Denomination of our Coin. gs 

The raiſing of the Value of Money, or any thing elſe, is nothing, but the making 


a leſs quantity of it exchange for any otterthing, than vrduld have been taken for 


it 
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it before. v. g. If 5 5. will exchange for, or, (as we call it) buy a Buſhel of 
Wheat; if you can make 45. buy another Buſhel of the ſame Wheat, it is plain 
the Value of your Money is raiſed, in reſpect of Wheat one Fifth. But thus no- 
thing can raiſe Or fall the Value of your Money, but the proportion of its Plenty, 
or Scarcity, in proportion to the Plenty, Scarcity, or Vent of any other Com- 
modity, with which you compare it, or for which you would exchange it. 
And thus Silver, which makes the Intrinſick Value of Money, compar'd with it 
ſelf, under any Stamp or Denomination of the ſame or different Countries, can- 
not be raiſed. For an Ounce of Silver, whether in Pence, Groats, Or Crown-Pleces, 
Stivers or Ducatoons, or in Bullion, is and always eternally will be of equal Value 
to any other Ounce of Silver, under what Stampor Denomination ſoever ; unleſs 
it can be ſhewn that any Stamp can add any new and better qualities to one par- 
cel of Silver, which another parcel of Silver wants. 

Silver therefore being always of equal Value to Silver, the value of Coin, com- 

ard with Coin, is greater, leſs or equal, only as it has more, leſs or equal Silver in 
it: And in this reſpe&, you can by no manner of Way raiſe or fall your Money. 
Indeed moſt of the Silver of the World, both in Money and Veſſels being alloy'd, 
(i. e. mixed with ſome baſer Metals) fine Silver Ci. e. Silver ſeparated from all Ally) 
is uſually dearer than ſo much $lver alloy'd, or mix'd with baſer Metals. Becauſe, 
beſides the Weight of the Silver, thoſe who have need of fine (i. e. unmix'd Silver; 
asGilders, Wyre-Drawers, &c.) muſt according to their Need, beſides an equal 
Weight of Silver mixed with other Metals, give an Overplus to reward the Re- 
finer's Skill and Pains. And in this Caſe, fine Silver, and alloy'd or mixed Silver are 
conſidered as two diſtint Commodities. But no Money being coin'd here, or 
almoſt any where of pure fine Silver, this concerns not the Value of Money at 
all ; wherein an equal quantity of Silver is always of the ſame Value with 
an equal quantity of Silver, let the Stamp, or Denomination be what it will. 

All then that can be done in this great myſtery of Raiſing Money, is only to al- 
ter the Denomination, and call that a Crown now, which before by the Law was 
but a part of a Crown. For Example: Suppoſing, according to the Standard of 
our Law, 5 5. or a Crown, were to weigh an Ounce, (as it does now, wanting 
about 16 Grains) whereof one twelfth were Copper, and eleven twelfths Silver, 
(for there · abouts ĩt is) tis plain here tis the quantity of Silver gives the Value toit. 
For let another Piece be coin'd of the ſame Weight, wherein half the Silver is taken 
out, and Copper or other Alloy put into the place, every one knows it will be 
worth but half as much. For the Value of the Alloy is ſo inconſiderable as not to 
be reckoned. This Crown now muſt be rais'd, and from henceforth our Crown 
Pieces coin'd one Twentieth lighter ; which is nothing but changing the Denomi- 
nation, calling that a Crown now, which yeſterday was but a part, viz. Nine- 
teen twentieths of a Crown; whereby you have only raiſed 19 parts to the De- 
nomination formerly given to 20. For I think no body can be ſo ſenſeleſs, 
as to imagine, that 19 Grains or Ounces of Silver can be raiſed to the Value of 
20 ; or that 19 Grains or Ounces of Silver ſhall at the ſame time exchange for, 
or buy as much Corn, Oyl, or Wine, as 20; which is to raiſe it to the Value of 
20. For if 19 Ounces of Silver can be worth 20 Ounces of Silver, or pay for as 
much of any other Commodity, then 18, 10, or 1 Ounce may do the ſame. For 
if the abating one twentieth of the quantity of the Silver of any Coin, does not 
leſſen its Value, the abating nineteen twentieths of the quantity of the Silver 
of any Coin, will not abate its Value. And ſo a ſingle Threepence, or a ſingle 
Penny, being called a Crown, will buy as much Spice or Silk, or any other 
Commodity, as a Crown-plece, which contains 20 or 60 times as much Silver; 
which is an Abſurdity ſo great, that I think no body will want Eyes to ſee, and 
Senſe to diſown. Ot, 51 HoT-61 
| Now, this raiſing your Money, or giving a leſs quantity of Silver the Stamp and 
Denomination of a greater, may be done two Ways. 

1. By raiſing one Species of your Money. 

2. By raiſing all your Silver 
I ſuppos'd, now propos d. 


Coin, at once, proportionably; which is the thing 


1. The raiſing of one Species of your Coin, beyond its intrinſick Value, is done 
by coining any one Species, (which in Account bears ſuch a proportion to the 
| | | | other 
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otter Species of your Coin) with leſs Silver in it, than is required by that Value 


it bears in your Money. | 

For Example, A Crown with us goes for 60 Pence, a Shilling for 12 Pence, a 
Teſter for 6 Pence, and a Groat for 4 Pence: And accordingly, the Proportion 
of Silver in each of them, ought to be at 60, 12, 6, and 4. Now, if in the 
Mint there ſhould be coin'd Groats, or Teſters, that being of the ſame Alloy with 
our other Money, had but two Thirds of the Weight, that thoſe Species are 
coin'd at now; or elſe, being of the ſame Weight, were ſo alloy'd as to 
have one Third of the Silver required by the preſent Standard chang'd into Cop- 
per; and ſhould thus, by hg + made current ; (the reſt of your Silver Money 
being kept to the preſent Standard in Weight and Fineneſs) 'tis plain, thoſe 
Species would he railing one third part; that paſſing for. 6 d. which had but the 
Silver of 4d. in it; and would be all one as if a Groat ſhould by Law be made 
current for 64. and every 64. in payment paſs for 9d. This is truly raiſing 
theſe Species: But is no more in effect, than if the Mint ſhould coin clip'd Mo- 


ney. And has, beſides the Cheat that is put, by ſuch baſe or light Money, on 


every particular Man, that receives it, that he wants one third of that real Va- 
lue which the Publick ought to ſecure him, in the Money, it obliges him to re- 
ccive as lawful and current; It has, I fay, this great and unavoidable inconve- 
nience to the Publick, That, beſides the opportunities it gives to domeſtick Coi- 
ners to cheat you with lawful Money, it puts it into the Hands of Foreigners to 
fetch away your Money without any Commodities for it. For if they find that 
Two-penny weight of Silver, marked with a certain Impreſſion, ſhall here in 
England be equivalent to 3 d. weight mark'd with another Impreſſion ; they will 
not fail to ſtamp Pieces of that Faſhion ; and ſo importing that baſe and low 
Coin, will, here in England, receive 3 d. for 24. and quickly carry away 
your Silver in Exchange for Copper, or barely the Charge of Coinage. 

This is unavoidable in all Countries where any one Species of their Money is 
diſproportionate in its intrinſick Value, (i. e. in its due proportion of Silver to 
the reſt of the Money of that Country) an Inconvenience ſo certainly attending 
the allowance of any baſe Species of Money to be current, that the King of 
France could not avoid it, with all his Watchfulneſs. For though, by Edict, he 
he made his 4 Ss Pieces, (whereof 15 were to paſs for a French Crown, though 
20 of them had not ſo much Silver in them, as was in a French Crown Piece) paſs 
in the [nland parts of his Kingdom, 15 for a Crown in all Payments; yet he 
durſt not make them current in his Seaport Towns, for fear that ſhould give 
an Opportunity to their Importation. But yet this Caution ſerved not the 
Turn. They were ſtill imported; and by this Means, a great Loſs and Da. 
mage brought upon his Country. So that he was forced to cry them down, and 
fink them to near their intrinſick Value. Whereby a great many particular 
Men, who had quantities of that Species in their Hands, loſt a great part of their 
Eſtates; and every one that had any, loſt proportionably by it. 

If we had Groats or Sx Pences current by Law, amongſt us, that wanted one 
third of the Silver which they now have by the Standard, to make them of equal 
Value to our other Species of Money ; who can imagine, that our Neighbours 
would not preſently pour in 8 of ſuch Money upon us, to the great 
Loſs and Prejudice of the Kingdom? The quantity of Silver that is in each Piece 
or Species of Coin, being that, which Makes it real and intrinſick Value, the 
due proportions of Silver ought to be kept in each Species, according to the 
reſpective Rate ſet on each of them by Law. And when this is ever varied from, 
it is but a Trick to ſerve ſome preſent Occaſion 3 but is always with Loſs to 
the Conntry where the Trick is play'd. ; 

2. The other way of raiſing Money is by raiſing all your Silver Cin at once, the 
proportion of a Grown, a Shilling, and a Penny, in reference to one another, being 
ſtill kept, (viz. That a Shilling ſhall weigh one fifth of a Crown Piece, and a Penny 
weigh one twelfth of a Shilling, in Standard Silver) but out of every one of 
theſe, you abate one twentieth of the Silver, they were wont to have in them. 

If all the ſpecies of Money, be, as *fis calld raiſed, by making each of them to 

ave one twentieth leſs of Silver in them than formerly ; and ſo your whole 
ee be lighter than it was: Theſe following will be ſome of the Conſequen- 
Ces OT It. | | 
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8. It will rob all Creditors of one twentieth (or 5 per Cent.) of their Debts, 
and all Landlords one twentieth of their quit Rents for ever; and in all other 
Rents as far as their former Contracts reach, of 5 per nt. of their yearly Income; 
and this without any Advantage to the Debtor or Farmer. For he receiving no 
more Pounds Sterling for his Land or Commodities, in this new lighter Coin, 
than he ſhould have done of your old and weightier Money, gets nothing by it. 
If you ſay yes, he will receive more Crown, Half-Gown, and Shilling Pieces, for what 
he now ſells for new Money, than he ſhould have done if the Money of the old 
Standard had continued; you confeſs your Money is not raiſcd in Value, but iu 
Denomination 3; ſince what your new Pieces want in Weight, muſt now be made u 
in their Number. But which way ſoever this falls, *tis certain, the Publick (which 
moſt Men think, ought to be the only reaſon of changing a ſettled Law, and diſturb- 
ing the common current Courſe of things) receives not the leaſt Profit by it : Nay, 
as we ſhall ſee by and by, it will be a great Charge and Loſs to the Kingdom. But 
this, at firſt ſight, is viſible 3 That in all Payments to be received upon precedent 
Contracts, if your Money be in effect raiſed, the Receiver will loſe 5 per Cent. For 
Money having been lent, and Leaſes and other Bargains made, when Money was of 
the ſame Weight and Fineneſs that it is now, upon Confidence that under the 
ſame names of Pounds, Shillings and Pence, they ſhould receive the ſame Value, i. e. 


the ſame quantity of Silver, by giving the denomination now to leſs quantites of 


Silver by one twentieth, you take from them 5 per Cent. of their due. 


When Men go to Market to buy any other Commodities. with their new, but 


lighter Money, they will find 20 s. of their new Money will buy no more of any 
Commodity thang would before. For it not being thedenomination but the quantity 
of Silver, that gives the Value to any Coin, 19 Grains or parts of Silver, however 
denominated or marked, will no more be worth, or paſs for, or buy ſo muchof any 
other Commodity as 20 Grains of Silver will, than 193. will paſs for 20 s. If any 
one thinks a Shilling or a Crowa in Name has its Value from the Denomination 
and not from the Quantity of Silver in it, let it be tried; and hereafter let a Pen- 
ny be called a Shilling, or a Shilling be called a Crown. I believe no body would be 
content to receive his Debts or Rents in ſuch Money: Which though the Law 
ſhould raiſe thus, yet he foreſees he ſhould loſe eleven twelfths by the one, and by 
the other four fifths of the Value he received ; and would find his new Shilling, 
which had no more Silver in it than one twelfth of what a Shilling had before, 
would buy him of Corn, Cloth, or Wine but one twelfth of what an old Shil- 
ling would. This is as plainly ſo in the raiſmg, as you call it, your Crown to 
5s. and 3d. or (which is the ſame thing) making your Crown one twentieth 
lighter in Silver. The only difference is, that the Loſs is ſo great, (it being 
eleven twelfths) that every body ſees, and abhors it at firſt propoſal ; but in the 
other (it being but one twentieth, and covered with the deceitful name of ra- 


ſing our Money) People do not fo readily obſerve it. If. it be good to raiſe the 


Crown-Piece this way one twentieth this Week, I ſuppoſe it will be as good and 
profitable to raiſe it as much again the next Week. For there is no reaſon, why 
it will not be as good to raiſe it again another one twentieth the next Week, 
and ſo on; wherein, if you proceed but 10 Weeks ſucceſſively, you will by 
New-Years-Day next have every Half-Crown raiſed to a Crown, to the Loſs of 
one half of Peoples Debts and Rents, and the King's Revenue, beſides the Con- 
fuſion of all your Affairs: And if you pleaſe to go on in this beneficial way of 
raiſing your Money, you may by the ſame Art bring a Penny-Weight of Silver to 
be a Cron. | | 

Silver, 1. e. the quantity of pure Silver ſeparable from the Alloy, makes the 
real Value of Money. If it does not, coin Copper with the ſame Stamp and De- 
nomination, and ſee whether it will be of the ſame Value. I ſuſpect your Stamp 


will make it of no more Worth, than the Copper-Money of Ireland is, which is 


its Weight in Copper, and no more. That Money loſt ſo much to Freland, as it 
paſſed: for above the rate of Copper. But yet I thiak no body ſuffered ſo much by 


It as he by whoſe Authority it was made current. 


If Silver give the Value, you will ſay what need is there then of the charge of 


 Coinage ? May not Men exchange Silver by Weight, for other things; make their 


Bargains, and keep their Accounts in Silver by Weight? This might be done, 
but it has theſe Inconveniencies. 


1. The 
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t. The weighing of Silver to every one we had occaſion to pay it to, would be very 
troubleſome, for every one mult carry about Scales in his Pocket. | 

2. Scales would not do the buſineſs. For, in the next place, every one can- 
not diſtinguiſh between fine and mix d Silver: So that though he receive the full 
weight, he was not ſure he received the full weight of Silver; ſince there might 
be a mixture of ſome of the baſer Metals, which he was not able todiſcern. Thoſe 
who have had the care, and government of Politick Societies, introduced Coinage, 
as a remedy to thoſe two inconveniencies. The Stamp was a Warranty oft he pub- 
lick, that under ſuch a denomination they ſhould receive a piece of ſucha weight, 
and ſuch a fineneſs; that is, they ſhould receive ſo much Silver. And this is the 
reaſon why the counterfeiting the Stamp is made the higheſt Crime, and has the 
weight of Treaſon laid upon it: Becauſe the Stamp is the publick voucher of the intrin- 
ſick Value. The Royal Authority gives the Stamp; the Law allows and confirms 
the denomination : And both together give, as it were, the Publick Faith, as a 
ſecurity, that Sums of Money contracted for under ſuch denominations, ſhall be 
of ſuch a value, that is, ſhall have in them ſo much Silver. For *tis Silver and not 
Names that pay Debts and purchaſe Commodities. If therefore I have contracted 
for twenty Crowns, and the Law then has required, that each of thoſe Crowns 
ſhould have an Ounce of Silver; *tis certain my Bargain is not made good, I am 
defrauded (and whether the Publick Faith be not broken with me, 1 leave to be 
conſidered) if, paying me twenty Crowns, the Law allows them to be ſuch as 
have but nineteen twentieths of the Silver, they ought to have, and really had 
in them, when I made my Contract. 

2. It diminiſhes all the King's Revenue 5 per Cent. For though the ſame num- 
ber of Pounds, Shilliags, and Pence are paid into the Exchequer as were wont, 
yet theſe Names being given to Coin that have each of them one twentieth leſs of 
Silver in them ; and that being not a ſecret concealed from Strangers, no more 
than from his own Subjects, they will ſell the King no more Pitch, Tarr, or Hemp, 
for 20 Shillings, after the raiſing your Money, than they would before for 19: or, 
to ſpeak in the ordinary phraſe, they will raiſe their Commodities 5 per Cent. as 
you have rais'd your Money 5 per Cent. And *tis well if they ſtop there. For uſually 
in ſuch changes, an out- cry being made of your leſſening your Coin, thoſe who 
have to deal with you, taking the advantage of the allarm, to ſecure themſelves 
from any loſs by your new Trick, raiſe their price even beyond the Par of your 
leſſening your Coin. . 

hear of two inconveniencies complained of, which 'tis propoſed by this pro- 
zet to Remedy. 

The one is, The melting down of our Coin : The other, The carrying away of our 
Bullion. Theſe are both inconveniencies which, I fear, we lie under: But neither 
of them will be in the leaſt removed or prevented by the propoſed alteration of 
our Money. 

r. It is paſt doubt that our Money is melted down. The reaſon whereof is evident- 
ly the cheapneſs of Coinage. For a Tax on Wine paying the Coinage , the par- 
ticular Owners pay nothing for it. So that 100 Ounces of Silver Gin d, comes to 
the Owner at the ſame Rate, as 100 Ounces of Standard Silver in Bullion. For 
delivering into the Mint his Silver in Bars, he has the ſame quantity of Silver de- 
Iivered out to him again in Coin, without any Charges to him. Whereby, if at 
any time he has occaſion for Bullion, 'tis the ſame thing to melt down our mild 
Money, as to buy Bullion from abroad, or take it in Exchange for other Commo- 
dities. Thus our Mint to the only advantage of our Officers, but at the publick 
Coſt, Labours in Vain, as will be found. But yet this makes you not have one jot 
Teſs Money in England, than you would have otherwiſe ; but only makes you coin 
that , which otherwiſe would not have been Coin'd , nor perhaps been brought 
hither : And being not brought hither by an over-balance of your Exportation, 
cannot ſtay when it is here. It is not any fort of Coinage, does, or can keep 
your Money here: That wholly andonly depends upon the balance of your Trade. 
And had all the Money in King Charles the II. and King James the IÞ's. time, been 
minted according to this new propoſal, this rais'd Money would have been gone as 
well as the other, and the remainder been no more, nor no leſs than it is now. 
Though I doubt not but the Mint would have coin'd as much of it as it has of our 
preſent mill'd Money. The ſhort is this. An over-balance of Trade with 
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Spain brings you in Bullion; cheap Coinage , when it is here, carrics it into the 
Mint, and Money is made of it; but if your Exportation will not bala ice your 
Importation in the other parts of your Trade, away mult your Silver go again, 
whether Monied or not Monied. For where Goods do not, Silver mult pay for 
the Commodities you ſpend. | 

That this is ſo, will appear by the Books of the Mint, where may be ſecn how 
much mill'd Money has been Coin'd in the two laſt Reigns. And in a Paper I 
have now in my Hands, (ſuppoſed written by a Man not wholly ignorant 1n the 
Mint) 'tis confeſſed , That whereas one third of the current Payments were 
ſome time ſince of mill'd Money, there is not now one twentieth. Gone then it 
is: But let not any one miſtake and think it gone, becauſe in our preſent Coinage, 
an Ounce wanting about 16 Grains is denominated a Crown: Or that (as is now 
propoſed) an Ounce wanting about 40 Grains, being coin'd in one piece, and 
denominated a Crown, would have ſtop'd it, or will (if our Money be ſo alter'd) 
for the future fix it here. Coin what quantity of Silyer you pleaſe, in one piece, 
and give it the denomination of a Crown; when your Money is to go, to pay 
your foreign Debts, (or elſe it will not go out at all) your heavy Money, (i. e. 
that which is weight according to its Denomination, by the Standard of the Mint) 
will be that, which will be melted down, or carried away in Coin by the Expor- 
ter, whether the pieces of each Species be by the Law bigger or lefs. For whilſt 
Coinage is wholly paid for by a Tax, whatever your ſize of Money be, he that 
has need of Bullion to ſend beyond Seca, or of Silver to make Plate, need but take 
mild Money, and melt it down, and he has it as cheap, as if it were in pieces of 
Eight, or other Silver coming from abroad; the Stamp, which ſo well ſecures the 
weight and fineneſs of the mild Money, coſting nothing at all. 

To this perhaps will be ſaid, That if this be the effect of mill'd Money, that it 
is ſo apt to be melted down, it were better to return to the old way of Gining by 
the Himmer. To which I anſwer by no means. For, 

1. Coinage by the Hammer leſs ſecures you from having a great part of your 
Money melted down. For in that way there being a greater inequality in the 
weight of the Pieces, ſome heing too heavy, and ſome too light, thoſe who know 
how to make their advantage of it, cull out the heavy pieces, melt them down, 
and make a benefit of the over-weight. 

2. Coinaye by the Hammer expoſes you much more to the danger of falſe Coin. 
Becauſe the Tools are eaſily made and concealed, and the work carried on with 
fewer Hands, and leſs noiſe than a Mill ; whereby falſe Coiners are leſs liable 
to diſcovery. | 

3. The pieces not being ſo round, even, and fairly ſtamp'd, nor mark'd on the 
Edges, are expos'd to Clipping, which mill'd Money is not. 

Mild Money is therefore certainly beſt for the Publick. But whatever be the 
cauſe of melting down our milPd Money, I do not ſee how raiſing our Money 
(as they call it) will at all hinder its being melted down. For if our Crown- 
pieces ſhould be coin'd one twentieth lighter. Why ſhould that hinder them 
from being melted down more than now ? The intrinſick value of the Silver is 
not alter'd, as we have ſhewn already: Therefore that temptation to melt them 
down remains the ſame as before. 

But they are lighter by one twentieth. That cannot hinder them from being 
rar own. For Half Crowns are lighter by half, and yet that preſerves 
them not. 

But they are of leſs weight, under the ſame denomination, and therefore they will not be 
melted down. That is tt̃ue, if any of theſe preſent Crowns that are one twentieth. 
heavier, are current for Crowns at the ſame time. For then they will no more 
melt down the new light Crowas, than they will the old clip'd ones , which are 
more worth in Coin, and Tale, than in Weight and Bullion. But it cannot be 
ſuppos'd that Men will part with their old and heavier Money, at the ſame rate 
that the lighter new Coin goes at; and pay away their old Crowns for 5 s. in Tale, 
when at the Mint they will yield them 5 s. 3 4. And then if an old mill'd Crown 
goes for 5 5. 3 4. and a new mild Crown (being ſo much lighter): go for a Crown 
what I pray will be the odds of melting down the one or the other ? The one has 
one twentieth leſs Silver in it, and goes for one twentieth leſs; and ſo being 
weight, they are melted down upon equal Terms. If it be a convenience to melt 

ane, 
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one, it will de as much a convenience to melt the other : Juſt as it is the ſame 
convenience, to melt mill'd Half Crowns as mill'd Crowns; the one having with 
half the quantity of Silver, half the Value. When the Money is all brought to 
the new rate, i. e. to be one twentieth lighter, and Commodities raiſed as they 
will proportionably, what ſhall hinder the melting dowa of your Money then, 
more than now, I would fain know ? If it be coin'd then as it is now Gratis, a 
Crown-piece, (let it be of what weight ſoever) will be as it is now, juſt worth 
its own weight in Bullion, of the ſame fineneſs for the Coinage, which is the 
manufactury about it, and makes all the difference, coſting nothing, what cau 
make the difference of Value ? And therefore, whoever wants Bullion, will as 
cheaply melt down theſe new Crowns, as buy Bullion with them. The raiſing of 
your Money cannot then (the Act for free Coinage ſtanding) hinder its being 
melted down. 
Nor, in the next place, much leſs can it, as it is pretended , hinder the Ex- 
portation of our Bullion. Any denomination or ſtamp we ſhall give to Silver 
1ere, will neither give Silver a higher value in England, nor make it leſs prized 
abroad. So much Silver will always be worth (as we have already ſhew'd) ſo 
much Silver given in exchange one for another. Nor will it, when in your Mint 
a leſs quantity of it is raiſed to a higher denomination (as when nineteen twentieths 
of an Ounce has the denomination of a Crown, which formerly belong'd only to 
the whole 20) be one jot rais'd, in reſpe& of any other Commodity. 
You have rais'd the denomination of your ſtamp'd Silver one twentieth, or which 
is all one 5 per Cent. And Men will preſently raiſe their Commodities 5 per Cent. So 
that if yeſterday 20 Crowns would exchange for 20 Buſhels of Wheat, or 20 Yards 
ofa certain ſort of Cloth, if you will to day coin current Crowns one twentieth 
lighter, and make them the Standard, you will find 20 Crowns will exchange for 
but 19 Buſhels of Wheat, or 19 Yards of that Cloth, which will be juſt as much 
Silver for a Buſhel, as yeſterday. So that Silver being of no more real value, by 
your giving the ſame denomination to a leſs quantity of it; this will no more 
bring in, or keep your Bullion here, than if you had done nothing. If this were 
otherwiſe, you would be beholden (as ſome People fooliſhly imagine) to the Clip- 
pers for keeping your Money. For if keeping the old denomination to a leſs quan- 
Tity of Silver, he raiſing your Money (as in effect it is all that is, or can be done 
in it by this project of making your Cain lighter) the Clippers have ſufficiently done 
that: And if their Trade go on a little while longer, at the rate it has of late, 
and your milPd Money be melted down and carried away, and no more coin'd ; 


your Money will, without the charge of new Coinage, be, by that ſort of Arti- 


ficers, raiſed above 5 per Cent. when all your current Maney ſhall be clipped, and 
made above one twentieth lighter than the Standard, preſerving ſtill its former 
denomination. ; 

It will poſſibly be here objected to me, That we ſee 1001. of clip'd Money, above 
5 per Cent. lighter than the Standard, will buy as much Corn, Cloth, or Wine, 
as 100 J. in mill d Money , which is above one twentieth heavier : Whereby it is 
evident, that my Rule fails, and that it is not the Quantity of Silver, that gives 
the value to Money, but its Stamp and Denomination. To which 1 anſwer , 
That Men make their Eſtimate and Contratts according to the Standard, upon Suppoſi- 
tion they ſhall receive good and lawful Money, which is that of full Weight : 
And ſo in effect they do, whil'ſt they receive the current Money of the Country. 
For fince 100 l. of clip'd Money will pay a Debt of 100 l. as well as the weightieſt 
mill d Money, and a new Crown out of the Mint will pay for no more Fleſh, Fruit, 
or Cloth, than five clip'd Shillings ; tis evident that they are equivalent as to the 
Purchaſe of any thing here at home, whilſt no body ſcruples to take five clip'd 
Shillings in exchange for a weighty mill'd Crown. But this will be quite other- 
wiſe as ſoon as you change your Coin, and (to raiſe it as you call it) make your 
Money one twentieth lighter in the Mint; for then no body will any more give 
an old Crown of the former Standard for one of the new, than he will now give 
ou 1 s. and 3 4. for a Crown: For ſo much then his old Crown will yield him at 
the Mint. | 

did and unclip d Money will always buy an equal quantity of any thing elſe, as 
long as they will without ſcruple change one for another. And this makes, that 
the foreign Merchant ; who comes to ſell his Goods to you, always counts upon 
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the Value of your Money by the Silver that is in it , and eſtimates the quantity of 
Silver by the Standard of your Mint; though perhaps by reafon of clip'd or worn 
Money amongſt it, any ſum that is ordinarily received is much lighter than the 
Standard, and ſo has leſs Silver in it than what is in a like Sum new coin'd in the 
Mint. But whilſt clip'd and weighty Money will equally change one for another, 
it is all one to him whether he receive his Money in clip'd Money or no, ſo it be 
but current. For if he buy other Commodities here with his Money, whatever 
Sum he contracts for, clip'd as well as weighty Money equally pays for it. If he 
would carry away the Price of his Commodity in ready Cath, *tis eaſily changed 
into weighty Money : And then he has not only the Sum in Tale, that he contra- 
Qed for, but the quantity of Silver he expected for his Commodities, according to 
the Standard of our Mint. If the quantity of your clip'd Money be once grown fo 
great, that the foreign Merchant cannot (if he has a mind to it) eaſily get Weighty 
Money for it, but having ſold his Merchandize, and received clip'd Money, finds a 
difficulty to procure what is weight for it; he will, in ſelling his Goods, either 
contract to be paid in weighty Money, or elſe raiſe the Price of his Commodities, 
according to the diminiſh'd quantity of Silver in your current Coin. 

In Holland, (Ducatoons being the beſt Money of the Country, as well as the 
largeſt Coin) Men in Payments, received and paid thoſe indifferently, with the 
other Money of the Country, till of late the coining of other Species of Money, of 
baſer Alloy, and in greater quantities, having made the Ducatoons, either by melt- 
ing down, or Exportation, ſcarcer than formerly, it became difficult to change 
the baſer Money into Ducatoons ; and ſince that, no body will pay a Debt in Du- 
catoons, unleſs he be allowed half per Cnt. or more, above the value they were 
coin'd for. 

To underſtand this, we muſt take notice, That Guilders is the denomination, 
that in Holland they uſually compute by, and make their Contracts in. A Duca- 
toon formerly paſſed at three Guilders, and three Stuyvers, or ſixty-three Stuyvers. 
There were then ( ſome Years ſince) began to be coin'd another Piece, which 
was call'd a three Guilders Piece, and was order'd to paſs for three Guilders or ſixty 
Stuyvers. But 21 Three Guilders Pieces, which were to paſs for 63 Guilders , not 
having ſo much Silver in them as 20 Ducatoons, which paſſed for the ſame Sum of 
63 Guilders : the Ducatoons were either melted down in their Mints, (for the ma- 
king of theſe Three Guilders Pieces, or yet baſer Money, with Profit) or were car- 
ried away by foreign Merchants; who when they carried back the Product of 
their Sale in Money, would be ſure to receive their Payment of the number of 
Guilders they contracted for in Ducatoons, or change the Money they received, in- 
to Ducatoons : Whereby they carried home more Silver, than if they had taken 
their Payment in Three Guilders Pieces, or any other Species. Thus Ducatoons be- 
came ſcarce. So that now he that will be paid in Ducatoons muſt allow half per 
Cent. for them. And therefore the Merchants, when they ſell any thing now, either 
make their Bargain to be paid in Ducatoons, or if they contract for Guilders in 
general, (which will be ſure to be paid them in the baſer Money of the Country,) 
they raiſe the Price of their Commodities accordingly. 

By this Example, in a Neighbour Country, we may ſee how our new mill'd Mo- 
ney goes away. When foreign Trade imports more than our Commodities will 
pay for, *tis certain we muſt contract Debts beyond Sea, and thoſe muſt be paid 
with Money, when either we cannot furniſh, or they will not take our Goods to 
diſcharge them. To have Money beyond Sea to pay our Debts, when our Com- 
modities do not raiſe it, there is no other way but to ſend it thither. And ſince 
a weighty Crown coſts no more here than a light one, and our Coin beyond Sea is 
valued no otherwiſe than according to the quantity of Silver it has in it, whether 
we ſend it in Specie, or whether we melt it down here to ſend it in Bullion, 

(which is the ſafeſt way as not being prohibited) the weightieſt is ſure to go. But 
when ſo great a quantity of your Money is clip'd, or ſo great a part of your weigh- 
ty Money is carried away, that the foreign Merchant or his Factor here cannot 
have his Price paid in weighty Money, or ſuch as will eaſily be changed into it, 
then every one will ſee (when Men will no longer take five clipp d Shillings for a mill d 
or weighty Crown) that it is the quantity of Silver that buys Commodities and pays 
Debts, and not the Stamp and Denomination which is put vpon it. And then 
too it will be ſeen what a Robbery is committed on the Publick by Clipping. Every 


Grain 
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Grain diminiſhed from the juſt weight of our Money, is ſo much Loſs to the Nati- 
on, which will one rime or other be ſenſibly felt; and which, if it be not taken care of, 
and ſpeedily ſtopt, will in that enormous Courſe it is now in, quickly, 1 fear, 
break out into open ill Effects, and at one blow deprive us of a great part (perhaps 
near one fourth) of our Money. For that will be really the Caſe, when the In- 
creaſe of clip'd Money makes it hard to get weighty ; when Men begin to put a 
difference of value between that which is weighty, and light Money, and will not 
ſell their Commodities, but for Money that is weight, and will make their Bar- 
gains accordingly. 

Let the Country Gentleman, when it comes to that Paſs, conſider, what the 
Decay of his Eſtate will be, when receiving his Rent in the Tale of clipp'd Shil- 
lings, according to his Bargain, he cannot get them to paſs at Market for more 
than their Weight. And he that ſells him Salt or Silit, will bargain for 5 s. ſuch a 
quantity, if he pays him in fair weighty Coin, but in clipp'd Money he will not 
take under 55. 34. Here you ſee you have your Money without this new trick of 
Coinage, raiſed 5 per Cent. But whether to any advantage of the Kingdom, I 
leave every one to judge. 

Hitherto we have only conſidered the raiſing of Silver Coin, and that has been 
only by coining it with leſs Silver in it, under the ſame Denomination. There 1s 
another way yet of raiſing Money which has ſomething more of reality, though 
as little good as the former in it. This too, now that we are upon the Chapter 
of Raiſing of Money, it may not be unſeaſonable to open a little. The raiſing I 
mean 1s, when either of the two richer Metals, (which Money is uſually made 
of) is by Law raiſed above its natural Value, in reſpect of the other. Gold and 
Silver, have, in almoſt all Ages, and parts of the World (where Money was 
uſed) generally been thought the fitteſt Meterials to make it of. But there 
being a great diſproportion in the Plenty of theſe Metals in the World, one has 
always been valued much higher than the other ; ſo that one Ounce of Gold has 
exchang'd for ſeveral Ounces of Silver : As at preſent, our Guinea paſling for 21 5. 
6 d. in Silver, Gold is now about fifteen and an half Times more worth than Sil- 
ver; there being about fifteen and an half times more Silver in 21 5. 6 d. than 
there is Gold ina Guinea. This being now the Market Rate of Gold to Silver 
if by an eſtabliſhed Law the Rate of Guineas ſhould be ſet higher, (as to 22 5. 
64.) they would be raiſed indeed, but to the Loſs of the Kingdom. For by this 
Law Gold being raiſed 5 per Cent. above its natural true Value, Foreigners would 
find it worth while to ſend their Gold hither, and ſo fetch away our Silver at 
five per Cent. Profit, and ſo much Loſs to us. For when ſo much Gold as would 
purchaſe but 100 Ounces of Silver any where elſe, will in England purchaſe the 
Merchant 105 Ounces, what ſhall hinder him from bringing his Gold to ſo good 
a Market; and either ſelling it at the Mint, where it will yield ſo much, or 
having it coin'd into Guineas : And then (going to Market with his Guizeas) he 
may buy our Commodities at the Advantage of 5 per Cent. in the very ſort of his 
Money; or change them into Silver, and carry that away with him ? 

On the other ſide, if by a Law you would raiſe your Silver Money, and make 


four Crowns, or 2045. in Silver, equal to a Guinea, at which rate I ſuppoſe it 


was firſt coin'd; ſo that by your Law a Guinea ſhould paſs bur for 20 5. the ſame 
Inconveniency would follow. For then Strangers would bring in Silver, and 
carry away your Gold, . which was to be had here at a lower rate than any 
where elſe. | 

If you ſay, that this Inconvenience is not to be fear'd; for that as ſoon as 
People found, that Gold began to grow ſcarce, or that it was more worth than 
the Law ſet upon it, they would not then part with it at the Statute-rate; as 


we ſee the Broad Pieces that were coined in King James I. time for 20 s. no body 


will now part with under 23 5. or more, according to the Market Value. This 
1 grant is true, and it does plainly confeſs the Fooliſhneſs of making a Law, 
which cannot produce the Effect it is made for: As indeed it will not, when you 
would raiſe the Price of Silver in reſpect of Gold, above its natural Market Va- 
lue: For then, as we ſee in our Gold, the Price of it will raiſe itſelf. But on 
the other ſide, if you ſhould by a Law ſet the Value of Gold above its Par, then 
People would be bound to receive it at that high rate , and fo part with their 
Silver at an under value. But ſuppoſing that having a mind to raiſe your Silver 
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in reſpect of Gold, you make a Law to do it, what comes of that? If your Law 

prevail, only this; that as much as you raiſe Silver, you debaſe Gold, (for they 
are in the Condition of two things put in oppoſite Scales, as much as the one ri- 
ſes the other falls) and then your Gold will be carried away with ſo much clear 
Loſs to the Kingdom, as you raiſe Silver and debaſe Gold by your Law, below 
cu natural Value. If you raiſe Gold in Proportion to Silver, the ſame Efte& 
ollows. 

I ſay, raiſe Silver in reſpect of Gold, and Gold in Proportion to Silver. For when 
you would raiſe the Value of Money, fancy what you will, 'tis but in reſpect of 
ſomething you would change it for, and is done only when you can make a leſs 
quantity of the Metal , which your Money is made of, change for a greater 
quantity of that thing which you would raiſe it to. 3 

The Effect indeed, and ill Conſequence of raiſing either of theſe two Metals, 
in reſpect of the other, is more eaſily obſerved and ſooner found in raiſing Gold 
than Silver Coin: Becauſe your Acconnts being kept, and your Reckonings all 
made in Pounds, Shillings, and Pence, which are denominations of Silver Coins, 
or numbers of them; if Gold be made current at a rate above the free and Mar- 
ket Value of thoſe two Metals, every one will eaſily perceive the Inconvenience. 
But there being a Law for it, you cannot refuſe the Gold in payment for ſo much. 
And all the Money or Bullion People will carry beyond Sea from you, will be in 
Silver, and the Money or Bullion brought in will be in Gold. And the ſame juſt 
will happen when your Silver is raiſed and Gold debaſed in reſpect of one another, 
beyond their true and natural proportion: (natural proportion or value 1 call that 
reſpective rate they find any where without the preſcription of Law) For then 
Silver will be that which is brought in, and Gold will be carried out; and that 
{till with Loſs to the Kingdom, anſwerable to the overvalue ſet by the Law. Only 
as ſoon as the Miſchief is felt, People will (do what you can) raiſe their Gold to its 
natural value. For your Accounts and Bargains being made in the denomination 
of Silver Money; if, when Gold is raiſed above its proportion, by the Law, you 
cannot refuſe it in payment (as if the Law ſhould make a Guinea current at 22 5. 
and 64.) you are bound to take it at that rate in payment. But if the Law ſhould 
make Guineas current at 205. he that has them is not bound to pay them away at 
that rate, but may keep them if he pleaſes, or get more for them if he can : Yet 
from ſuch a Law one of theſe three things will follow. Either iſt, The Law for- 
ces them to go at 207. and then being found paſling at that rate, Foreigners make 
their Advantage of it: Or, 24ly, People keep them up, and will not part with 
them at the legal rate, underſtanding them really to be worth more, and then all 
your Gold lies dead, and is of no more uſe to Trade, than if it were all gone out 
of the Kingdom: Or, 3aly, It paſſes for more than the Law allows, and then your 
Law ſignifes nothing, and had been better let alone. Which way ever it ſucceeds 
it proves either prejudicial or ineffectual. If the deſign of your Law takes place, 
2338 loſes by it: If the Inconvenience be felt and avoided, your Law is 
eluded. | | 

Money is the meaſure of Commerce, and of the rate of every thing, and there- 
fore ought to be kept (as all other meaſures) as ſteddy and invariable as may be. But 
this cannot be, if your Money be made of two Metals, whoſe Proportion, and 
conſequently whoſe Price, conſtantly varies in reſpect of one another. Silver, 
for many Reaſons, is the fitteſt of all Metals to be this Meaſure, and therefore ge- 
nerally made uſe of for Money. But then it is very unfit and inconvenient that 
Gold, or any other Metal, ſhould be made current legal Money, at a ſtanding 
ſettled Rate. This is to ſet a Rate upon the varying value of Things by Law, 
which juſtly cannot be done; and is, as I have ſhewed, as far as it prevails, a 
conſtant damage and prejudice to the Country where it is practiſed. Suppoſe ſif- 
teen to one be now the exact Par between Gold and Silver, what Law can make 
it laſting + and eſtabliſh it ſo, that next Year, or twenty Years hence, this ſhall 
be the juſt Value of Gold to Silver, and that one Ounce of Gold ſhall be juſt 
worth fifteen Ounces of Silver, neither more nor leſs? ?Tis. poſſible, the Eaſt- 
India Trade ſweeping away great Sums of Gold, may make it ſcarcer in Europe. 
Perhaps the Guinea Trade, and Mines of Peru, affording it in greater Abundance, 
may make it more plentiful; and ſo its Value in reſpect of Silver, come on the 
one fide to be as ſixteen, or on the other as fourteen to one. And can any Law 
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you ſhall make alter this Proportion here, when it is ſo every where elſe round a- 
bout you ? If your Law ſet it at fifteen, when it is at the free Market Rate in 
the neighbouring Countries, as ſixteen to one; will they not ſend hither their 
Silver to fetch away your Gold at one ſixteen Loſs to you? Or if you will keep 
its Rate to Silver, as fifteen to one, when in Holland, France, and Spain its Mar- 
ket Value is but fourteen ; will they not ſend hither their Gold, and fetch away 
your Silver at one fifteen loſs to you ? This is unavoidable, if you will make Mo- 
ney of both Gold and Silver at the ſame time, and ſet Rates upon them by Law 
in reſpect of one another. 

What then? (Will you be ready to ſay) would you have Gold kept out of En- 
gland? Or being here, would you have it uſeleſs to Trade; and muſt there be 
no Money made of it? I anſwer, Quite the contrary. Tis fit the Kingdom 
ſhould make uſe of the Treaſure it has. *Tis neceſſary your Gold ſhould be 
coin'd, and have the King's Stamp upon it, to ſecure Men in receiving it, that 
there is ſo much Gold in each piece. But *tis not neceſſary that it ſhould have 
a fixed Value ſet on it by publick Authority: *Tis not convenient that it ſhould 
in its varying Proportion have a ſettled Price. Let Gold, as other Commodities, 
find its own Rate. And when, by the King's Image and Inſcription, it carries 
with it a publick Aſſurance of its weight and fineneſs, the Gold Money ſo coin'd 
will never fail to paſs at the known Market Rates, as readily, as any other Spe- 
cies of your Money. Twenty Guineas, though deſigned at firſt for 20 J. go now 
as current for 21 J. 10s. as any other Money, and ſometimes for more, as the 
Rate varies. The Value or Price of any thing, being only the reſpective eſtimate 
it bears to ſome other, which it comes in Competition with, can only be known 
by the quantity of the one, which will exchange for a certain quantity of the o- 
ther. There being no two things in nature, whoſe Proportion and Uſe does not 
vary, 'tis impoſſible to ſet a ſtanding regular Price between them. The grow- 
ing Plenty or Scarcity of either in the Market, (whereby I mean the ordinary 
Places, where they are to be had in Traffick) or the real Uſe, or changing Fa- 
ſhion of the Place, bringing either of them more into Demand than formerly, 
preſeatly varies the reſpective Value of any two Things. You will as fruitleſly 
endeavour to keep two different things ſteddily at the ſame price one with ano- 
ther, as to keep two things in an equilibrium, where their varying Weights de- 
pend on different Cauſes. Put a piece of Spunge in one Scale, and an exact coun- 
terpoiſe of Silver on the other, you will be mightily miſtaken if you imagine, 
that becauſe they are to Day equal, they ſhall always remain ſo. The Weight 
of the Spunge varying with every change of Moiſture in the Air, the Silver in 
the oppoſite Scale will ſometimes riſe and ſometimes fall. This is juſt the ſtate 
of Silver and Gold in regard of their mutual Value. Their Proportion, or Uſe, 
may, nay conſtantly does vary, and with it their Price. For being eſtimated one 
in Reference to the other, they are as it were put in oppoſite Scales, and as 
the one riſes the other falls, and ſo on the contrary. | 

Farthings made of a baſer Metal, may on this Account too deſerve your Con- 
ſideration. For whatſoever Coin you make current, above the intrinſick Value, 
will always be Damage to the Publick, whoever get by it. But of this I ſhall 
not at preſent enter into a more particular Enquiry; only this I will confident- 
ly affirm, That it is the Intereſt of every Country, that all the current Money of it ſhould 
be of one and the ſame Metal That the ſeveral Species ſhould be all of the ſame Alloy, 
and none of a baſer mixture : And that the Standard once thus ſettled, ſhould be inviola- 
bly and immutably kept to Perpetuity. For whenever that is alter'd, upon what Pre- 
tence ſoever, the Publick will loſe by it. 

Since then it will neither bring us in more Money, Bullion, nor Trade; nor 
keep that we have here, nor hinder our weighty Money, of what Denomination 
foever, from being melted, to what purpoſe ſhould the Kingdom be at the Charge 
of coining all our Money anew ? For Ido not ſuppoſe any body can propoſe, that 
we ſhould have two ſorts of Money at the ſame time, one heavier, and the other 
lighter, as it comes from the Mint; that is very abſurd to imagine. So that if 
all your old Money muſt be coin'd over again, it will indeed be ſome Advantage, 
and that a very conſiderable one, to the Officers of the Mint. For they being al- 
low'd 35. 6 d. it ſhould be ſixteen Pence Halfpenny for the Coinage of every 
Pound Troy, which is very near five and an _ per Cent. If our Money be ſix 
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Millions, and muſt be coin'd all over again, it will coſt the Nation to the Mint 
three hundred thirty thouſand Pounds: One hundred thirty thouſand Pounds if 
the clipp'd Money muſt ſcape, becanfe it is already as light as your new Standard; 
do you not own that this Deſign of new Coinage is juſt of the nature of Clipping? 

This Buſineſs of Money and Coinage is by ſome Men, and amongſt them ſome 
very ingenious Perſons, thought a great Myſtery, and very hard to be underſtood. 
Not that truly in 1tſelf it is fo, but becauſe intereſſed People, that treat of it, 
wrap up the Secret they make Advantage of in myſtical; obfcure, and unintelli- 
gible ways of Talking; which Men, from a pre- conceiv'd Opinion of the Difh- 
culty of the Subject, taking for Senſe, in a Matter not eaſie to be penetrated, 
but by the Men of Art, tet paſs for current without Examination. Whereas, 
would they look into thoſe Diſconrſes, enquire what meaning their Words have, 
they would find for the moſt part, either their Poſitions to be falſe , their De- 
ductions to be wrong; or (which often happens) their Words to have no diſtinct 
meaning at all. Where none of theſe be, there their plain, true, honeſt Senſe, 
. prove very eaſie and intelligible, if expreſs'd in ordinary and direct 

nguage. | 

That this is ſo, I ſhall ſhew, by examining a printed Sheet on this Subject, in- 


tituled, Remarks on a Paper given in to the Lords, &c. 


Rem. Jig certain, That what plate foever will give moſt for Silver by weight, it 
will thither be carried and ſold: And if of the Money which now paſſes in England, there 
can be 58. 5 d. the Ounce given for Standard Silver at the Mint; when but 5 8. 4d. of 
the very ſame Money can be given elſewhere for it, it will certainly be brought to the 
Mint; and when coin'd, cannot be ſold (having one Penny over-valne ſet upon it by the 
Ounce) for the ſame that other Plate may be bought for, ſo will be left unmelted , at leaſt, 
"twill be the Intereſt of any Exporters, to buy Plate to ſend out, before Money; whereas 
nom "tis his Intereſt to buy Money to ſend out before Plate. 

Anſw. The Author would do well to make it intelligible, how, of the Money 
that now paſſes in England, at the Mint can be given 5 8. 5d. the Ounce for Standard 
Silver, when but 5 8. 4d. of the ſame Money can be given elſewhere for it. Next, How 
it has one Penny over-value ſet upon it by the Ounce, 10 that when coin'd it cannot be ſold. 
This, to an ordinary Reader, looks very myſterious ; and, I fear, is ſo, as either 
ſignifying nothing at all, or nothing that will hold. For, 

1. I ask who is it at the Mint, that can give 58. 5d. per Ounce, for Standard 
Silver, when no body elſe can give above 5 8. 4d? Is it the King, or is it the Maſter- 
Worker, or any of the Officers? For to give 5 s. 5 d. for what will yield but x 5. 


4 d. to any body elſe, is to give one ſixty fifth part more than it is worth. For 


ſo much every thing is worth, as it will yield. And I do not ſee how this can 
turn to account to the King, or be born by any body elſe. 

2. I ask, How a Penny over-value can be ſet upon it by the Ounce, ſo that it cannot 
be fold? This is fo myſterious that 1 think it near impoſſible. For an equal 
Quantity of Standard Silver will always be juſt worth an equal Quantity of Stan- 
dard Silver. And it is utterly impoffible to make ſixty four parts of Standard 
Silver equal to, or worth ſixty five parts of the ſame Standard Silver; which is 
meant by ſetting a Pen over-value upon it by the Ounce, if that has any meaning at 
all. Indeed, by the Workmanſhip of ir, ſixty four Ounces of Standard Silver 
may be made not only worth ſixty five Ounces, but ſeventy or eighty. But the 
Coinage, which is all the Workmanſhip here, being paid for by a Tax, I do not 
ſee how that can be Yeckon'd at all: Or if it be, it muſt raiſe every 5 s. 44. 
coin'd, to above 3s. 5 d. If 1 carry fixty four Ounces of Standard Silver in Bul- 
lion to the Mint to be coin'd, ſhall I not have juſt ſixty four Ounces back again 
for it in Coin? And if fo, can theſe ſixty four Ounces of coin'd Standard Silver 
be bete made worth ſixty fiye Ounces of the ſame Standard Silver uncoin'd ; 
when they coſt ne no more, and J can, for barely going to the Mint, have ſixty 
four Ounces of Standard Silver in Bullion turn'd into Coin? Cheapneſs of Coinage 
in Exgland, Where it coſts nothing, will indeed make Money be ſooner brought to 
the lint, than ally where elſe; becauſe there I have the Convenience of having 
it made into Money for nothing. But this will no more keep it in England than 
if it were perfect Bollioh. Nor will it hinder it from being melted down, be- 
cauſe it coſt no more in Coin than in Bullion: And this equally, whether your 
Pieces of the ſame Denomination be lighter, heavier, or juſt as they were 8 7 
is 
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and Raiſing the Value of Money. 03 
This being explain'd, *twill be eaſie to ſee, whether the other things ſaid in the 
ſame Paragraph be true or falſe, and particularly, whether *will be the Intereſt of 
every Exporter, to buy Plate to ſend out before Money. _ 1 : 

Rem. *Ti# only barely aſſerted, That if Silver be raiſed at the Mint, that "twill riſe 
elſewhere above it, but can never be known till it be tried. 1 

Anſiv. The Author tells us, in the laſt Paragraph, that Silver that is worth but 
58. 2 d. per Ounce at the Mint, is worth 58. 4d. elſewhere. This, how true, or 
what Inconvenience it hath, I will not here examine. But be the Inconyenience 
of it what it will, this raiſing the Money he propoſes as a Remedy: And to thoſe 
who ſay, upon raiſing our Money Silver will riſe too, he makes this Anſwer, that 
I can never be known whether it will or nu, till it be tried. To which TI reply, That it 
may be known as certainly without tryal as it can, that two pieces of Silver that 
weighed equally Yeſterday, will weigh equally again to Morrow in the ſame 
Scales. 

There is Silver (ſays our Author) whereof an Ounce (i. e. 480 Grains) will 
change for 5 1. 4d. ( i. e. 496 Grains) of our Standard Silver coin'd. To morrow 
you coin your Money lighter ; ſo that then 5 s. 4d. will have but 472 Grains of 
coin'd Standard Silver in it. Can it not then be knawn, without Tryal, whether 
that Ounce of Silver, which to day will change for 496 Grains of Standard Silver 
coin'd, will change to morrow but for 472 Grains of the ſame Standard Silver coin'd ? 
Or can any one imagine that 480 Grains of the ſame Silver which today are worth 
496 Grains of our coin'd Silver, will to morrow be worth but 472 Graias of the 
ſame Silver, a little differently coin'd ? He that can have a Doubt about this 
till it be tried, may as well demand a Trial to be made, to prove, that the 
ſame thing is æquiponderant, or æquivalent to it ſelf. For I think it is as 
clear, That 472 Grains of Silver are æquiponderant to 496 Grains of Silver, 
as that an Ounce of Silver, that is to day worth 496 Grains of Standard Silver, 
ſhould to morrow be worth but 472 Grains of the ſame Standard Silver, all 
Circumſtances remaining the ſame, but the different Weight of the Pieces 
ſtamp'd : Which is that our Author aſſerts, when he ſays, That 'i only barely 
aſſerted, &c. What has been ſaid to this, may ſerve alſo for an Anſwer to the 
next Paragraph. Only I deſire it may be taken notice of, that the Author ſeems 
to inſinuate that Silver goes not in England, as in foreign Parts, by Weight: 
Which is a very dangerous as well as falſe Poſition ; and which, if allowed, may 
let into our Mint what Corruption and Debaſing of our Money one pleaſes. 

Rem. That our Trade hath heretofore furniſhed us with an Overplus, brought home 
in Gold and Silver, is true; But that we bring home from any Place more Goods than we 
nom export to it, Ido not conceive to be ſo. And more Goods might be ſent to thoſe Parts; 
but byreaſon of the great Value of Silver ia this part of the World, more Money is to be got by 
exporting Silver, than by any other thing that can be ſent 5, and that is the reaſon of it. And 
for its being melted down, and ſent out, becauſe it is ſo heavy, is not by their Paper denied. 

Anſw. That we bring home from any place more Goods than we now export, (The 
Author tells ns) he doth not conceive. 5 5 

Would he had told us a Reaſon for his Conceit. But ſince the Money of any 
Country is not preſently to be changed, upon any private Man's groundleſs Con- 


ceit, I ſuppoſe this Argument will not be of much Weight with many Men. I 


make bold to call it a groundleſs Conceit: For if the Author pleaſe to remember 
the great Sums of Money are carried every Year to the Eaſt-Indies, for which we 
bring home conſumable Commodities; (though I muſt own that it pays us again 
with Advantage) or if he will examine, how much only two Commodities, whol- 
ly conſum'd here, coſt us yearly in Money, (I mean Canary Wine and Currants) 
more than we pay for with Goods exported to the Canaries and Zant ; beſides the 
Over-balance of Trade upon us in ſeveral other Places, he will have little reaſon 
to ſay, he doth not conceive we bring home from any place more Goods than we now Export 
40 ut» 399 

As to what he ſays concerning the melting down and exporting our Money, becauſe it is 
heavy. If by heavy, he means, becauſe our Crown-pieces (and the reſt of our ſpe- 
ries of Money in proportion) are 23 or 24 Grains heavier than he would have 
them coin'd : This, -whoever grants it, I deny upon-Grounds, which I ſuppoſe, 
when examined, will:be found clear and.evident 9 
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Indeed when your Debts beyond Sea, to anſwer the Over- balance of foreign 
Importations, call for your Money, *tis certain the heavy Money, which has the 
full Standard Weight, will be melted down and carried away ; becauſe Foreign- 
ers value not your Stamp or Denomination, but your Silver. | 

He would do well to tell us what he means by the great Value of Silver in this 
part of the World. For he ſpeaks of it as a Cauſe that draws away our Money more 
now than formerly, or elſe it might as well have been omitted as mentioned in 
this place: And if he mean, by this part of the World, England; *tis ſcarce Senſe to 
ſay, That the great Value of Silver in England ſhould draw Silver out of England. 
If he means the neighbouring Countries to England, he ſhould have ſaid it, and 
not doubtfully this part of the World. But let him, by this part of the World, mean 
what he will, 1 dare ſay every one will agree, That Silver is not more valu'd in 
this, than any other part of the World; nor in this Age, more than in our Grand- 
fathers Days. 

I am ſorry if it be true, what he tells us, That more Money is to be got by Expor- 
tation of Silver, than by any other thing that can be ſent. This is an Evidence, that 
we bring home more Goods than we export. For till that happens, and has brought 
us in Debt beyond Sea, Silver will not be exported ; but the overplus of Peoples 
Gain, being generally laid up in Silver, it will be brought home in Silver; and 
ſo our People will value it as much as any other, in this part of the World. 

The Truth of the Caſe in ſhort is this. Whenever we, by a loſing Trade, 
contract Debts with our Neighbours, they will put a great Value on our Silver, 
and more Money will be got by tranſporting Silver than any thing can be ſeat : Which 
comes about thus. Suppoſe that by an Over-balance of their Trade (whether 
by a Sale of Pepper, Spices, and other Eaſt-India Commodities, it matters not) 
we have received great quantities of Goods, within theſe two or three Months, 
from Holland, and ſent but little thither; ſo that the Accounts balanced between 
the Inhabitants of England and the United Provinces, we of England were a Million in 
their Debt: What would follow from hence? This: That theſe Dutch Creditors, 
deſiring to have what is due to them, give Order to their Factors and Correſpon- 
dents here, to return it to them. For enquiring, as we do, what are the Effects 
of an over-balance of Trade, we muſt not ſuppoſe, they inveſt their Debts in 
Commodities, and return their Effects that way. A Million then being tobe return- 
ed from England to Holland in Money, every one ſeeks Bills of Exchange; but 
Engliſhmen not having Debts in Holland to anſwer this Million, or any the leaſt 
part of it, Bills are not to be got. This preſently makes the Exchange very 
high : upon which the Bankers, &c. who have the command of great quantities 
of Money and Bullion, ſend that away to Holland in Specie, and ſo take Money 
here to pay it again there, upon their Bills, at ſuch a rate of Exchange, as gives 
them five, ten, fifteen, &c. per Cent. profit: And thus ſometimes a 5 s. Piece of 
our mill'd Money may truly be ſaid to be worth 5s. 3 d. 44. 6d. 94d. in Holland. 
And if this be the great Value of Silver in this part of the World, I eaſily grant it him. 
But this great Value is to be remedied, not by the alteration of our Mint, but by 
the Regulation and Balance of our Trade. For be your Coin what it will, our 
Neighbours, if they over-balance us in Trade, will not only have 4 great Value 
of our Silver, but get it too; and there will be more to be got by exporting Silver to 
them than by any other Thing can be ſent. | 

Rem. The alteration of the Coins in Spain and Portugal are no way at all like 
this. For there they alter'd in Denomination near half, to deceive thoſe they paid, with 
paying thoſe to whom they owed one Ounce of Silver, but half an Ounce for it. But in the 
alteration here deſigned, to whoever an Ounce of Silver was owing, an Ounce will be paid 
in this Money; it being here only deſigned, that an Ounce of Money ſhould equal an Ounce 
of Silver in Value, at home, as well as abroad, which now it does not. 

Anſw. In this Paragraph the Author confeſſes the alteration of the Coin in 
Spain and Portugal was a Cheat; but the Alteration here deſign'd, he ſays, is not: But 
the Reaſon he gives for it is admirable : viz. Becauſe they there alter'd in Denomina- 
tion near half, and here the Denomination is alter'd but five per Cent. for ſo in 
Truth it is, whatever be deſigned. As if fifty per Cent. were a Cheat, but five 
per Cent. were not; becauſe perhaps leſs perceivable. For the two Things that 
are pretended to be done here by this new Coinage, I fear will both fail, viz. 

. That to whomſoever an Ounce of Silver is owing, an Ounce of Silver ſhall be paid in this 


Money. 
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Money. For when an Ounce of Silver is coin'd, as is propoſed, into 5 s. 5 d. 
(which is to make our Money five per Cent. lighter than it Is now) I that am to 
receive an 100 l. per Annum, Fee Farm Rent; ſhall I in this new Money receive 
105 l. or barely 1001. ? The firſt I think will not be ſaid. For if by Law you 
have made it 100 J. tis certain the Tenant will pay me no more. If you do not 
mean that 400 Crowns, or 2000 Shillings of your new Coin ſhall be an 100 J. but 
there muſt be five per Cent. in Tale, added to every 100, you are at the charge 
of new Coinage to no other purpoſe but to breed Confuſion. If 1 muſt receive 


. 100 J. by Tale, of this new Money for my Fee Farm Rent, *tis demonſtration 


that I loſe five Ounces per Cent. of the Silyer was due to me. This a little lower 
he confeſſes in theſe Words, That where a Man has a Rent-SEC, that can never be 
more, this may ſomewhat affect it, but ſo very little, that it will ſcarce ever at all be per- 
ceived. This very little is five per Cent. And if a Man be cheated of that, ſo he per- 


ceives it not, it goes for nothing. But this Loſs will not affect only ſuch Rents, as 


can never be more, but all Payments whatſoever, that are contracted for before 
this alteration of our Money. 

2. If it be true, what he affirms, That an Ounce of Money doth equal an Ounce 4 
Silver in value abroad, but not at home; then this part of the Undertaking will alſo 
fail. For I deny that the Stamp on our Money does any more debaſe it here at 
home than abroad, or make the Silver in our Money not equal in value to the 
ſame weight of Silver every where. The Author would have done well to have 
made it out, and not left ſo great a Paradox only to the credit of a ſingle 
Aſſertion. 

Rem. Aid for what is ſaid in this Bill to prevent Exportation, relates only to the 
keeping in our own Coin, and Bullion, and leaves all foreign to be exported ſtill. 

Anſw. What the Author means by our own and foreign Bullion, will need ſome 
Explication. 

Rem. There is now no ſuch thing as Payments made in weighty and mill'd Money. 

Anſw. 1 believe there are very few in Town, who do not very often receive 
a mill'd Crown for 5 s. and a mill'd half Crown for 2 s. 6 d. But he means I ſup- 
poſe in great and entire Sums of mill'd Money. But I ask, if all the clip'd Mo- 
ney were called in, whether then all the Payments would not be in weighty Mo- 
ney ; and that not being call'd in, whether if it be lighter than your new mild 
Money, the new mild Money will not be melted down as much as the old? Which 
I think the Author there confeſſes, or elſe I underſtand him not. 

Rem. Nor will this any way interrupt Trade; for Trade will find its own courſe ; the 
Denomination of Money in any Country no way concerning that. 

Anſw. The Denomination to a certain Weight of Money, in all Countries, 


concerns Trade; and the alteration of that neceſſarily brings diſturbance to it. 


Rem. For if ſo be it occaſions the coining more Money. 

Anſw. He talks as if it would be the occaſion of coining more Money. Out of 
what? Ont of Money already coin'd, or out of Bullion? For 1 would be glad to 
know where It Is. | | 

Rem. It may be ſome Gain to thoſe that will venture to melt down the Oin, but 
very ſmall Loſs (if any) to thoſe that ſhall be paid in the new: *Tis not to be denied, but 
that where any Man has a Rent-SEC, that can never be more, this may ſomewhat affect 
it but ſo very little, "twill ſcarce ever at all be perceived. 

Anſw. As much as it will be Gain to melt down their Coin, ſo much Loſs 
will it be to thoſe who are paid in the new, wiz. 5 per Cent. which J ſuppoſe, is 
more than the Author would be willing to loſe, unleſs he get by it another way. 


Rem. And if the alteration deſigned ſhould have the effect of making our Native Com- 


modities any way dearer. 
Anſw. Here the Author confeſſes, that proportionably as your Money is raiſed, 
the Price of other things will be raiſed too. But to make amends, he ſays, 


Rem. I does at the ſame time make the Land which produces them, of more than ſo 
much more in value. 


Anſw. This more than ſo much more in Value, is more than our Author, or any 
body elſe for him, will ever be able to make out. 
The Price of Things will always be eſtimated by the quantity of Silver is given 
in exchange for them. And if you make your Money leſs in Weight, it muſt be 


made up in Tale. This is all this great Myſtery of raiſing Money, and N 
| Y Land. 
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Land. For Example, The Mannor of Blackacre would yeſterday have yielded 
one hundred thouſand Crowns, which Crown-pieces, let us ſuppoſe nero rotun- 
dog to weigh each of them an Ounce of Standard Silver. To day your new Coin 
comes in play, which is 5 per Cent. lighter. There's your Money raiſed : The 
Land now at Sale yields one hundred and five thouſand Crowns, which is juſt the 
ſame one hundred thouſand Ounces of Standard Silver, There's the Land raiſed. 
And is not this an admirable Invention, for which the Publick ought to be at above 
one hundred thouſand Pounds Charge for new Coinage, and all your Commerce 
put in diſorder ? And then to recommend this Invention, you are told, as a great 
Secret, That, Had not Money from time to time, been raiſed in its Denomination, Lands 
had not fo riſen to: Which is to ſay, Had not your Money been made lighter, fewer 
Pieces of it would have bought as much Land as a greater number does now. 

Rem. The loſs of Payments there ſpoken of, will, in no fort, be ſo great as if the Par- 
ties to whom theſe Debts are owing, were now bound to receive them in the Money nom paſ- 
fer, and then to melt the Fax dot; ſo at this they will have no cauſe to complain. | 

Anſw. A very good Argument! The Clippers have rob'd the Publick of a 
good part of their Money (which Men will, ſome time or other, find in the Pay- 
ments they receive) and *tis defired the Mint may have a liberty to be before- 
hand with thoſe to whom Debts are owing. They are told they will have no rea- 
ſon to Complain of it, who Tuffer this 1oſs ; becauſe it is not ſo great as the other. 
The damage is already done to the Publick, by clipping. Where at laſt it will 
light, I cannot tell. But Men who receive chpp'd Money, not being forced 70 
melt it down, do not yet receive any loſs by it. When clipp'd Money will no longer 
change for weighty, then thoſe who have clipp'd Money in their hands, will find 
the loſs of it. 

Rem. *Twill make the Cuſtoms better paid, becauſe there will be more Money. 

Anſw. That there will be more Money in Tale, *tis poſſible: That there wi 
be more Money in Weight and Worth the Author ought to ſkew. And then, 
whatever becomes of the-Cyftoms, (which I do not hear are nnpaid now ) the Kin 
will loſe in the Exciſe above thirty thouſand pounds per Annum. For in all Taxes 
where ſo many Pounds, Shillings, 'or Pence are determined by the Law to be 


| 


paid, there the King will loſe five per Cent. The Author here as in other places, 


gives a good reaſon for it. For, His Majeſty being to pay away this Money by Tale, 
as he received it, it will be to him mb boſs at all. 

As if my receiving my Rents in full Tale, but in Money of undervalue five 
per Gent. were not ſo much loſs to me, becanſe 1 was to pay it away again by 
Tale. Try it at fifty per nt. The odds only is, That one being greater than 
the other, would make more noiſe. But our Author's great refuge in this is, 
That it will not be perceiv'd. 

Rem. F all foreign Commodities, were to he Purchaſed with this new Species of Mo- 
ney ſent out; we agree, That with 100 I. of it, there could not he ſo much Silver or other 
mmodities bought, as with 100 1. in Crown Pietes as now coined; becauſe they would 
be heavier ;, and all Oin in any Kingdom, but where tis coined, ouly goes by Weight; ani 
for the [ame weight of Silver, the ſane every where ſtill will he bought; and ſo there will, 
with the ſame quuntity of Goolls, And if thoſe Goods ſhould coſt five per Cent. more here 
in England than heretofore, und yield but the ſame Money (we mean by the Ounce abroad) 
the ſame Money brought home ant coin d, will yield the Importer five per Cent. more at the 
Mint than it heretofore could do, and ſo no damage to the Trader at all. | 

Anſw. Here Truth forces from the Author a confeſſion of two Things, which 
demonſtrate the'vanity and uſeleſneſs of the Project. 1. That upon this change 
of your Coin, foreign Goods will be rais'd. 2. Your own Goods will coſt more 
five per Cent. So that Goods of all kinds being thereupon raiſed ; wherein conſiſts 
the'raiſing of your Money, when an Ounce of Standard Silver, however minc'd, 
ſtamp'd, or denominated, will buy no more Commodities than it did before? 
This confeſſion alſo\ſhews'the Falſhood of that dangerous ſuppoſition, That Mo- 
=: g the Kingdom where it is coin d, goes not by Weight, i. e. is not valued by its 

igkt. | 
Rem. Is true, The Owners of Silver will find a good Market for it, and no others will 
A but, on the contrary, the mating Plenty of Money will be an advantage 
Fo All. 


An ſw. 
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Anſw. I grant it true, That if your Money were really raiſed five per Cent. the 
Owners of Silver would get ſo much by it, by bringing it to the Mint to be coin'd. 
But fince, as is confeſſed, Commodities will (upon this raiſing your Money) be 
raiſed to five per Cent. this alteration will be an advantage to no body but the Of- 
ficers of the Mint, and Hoarders of Money. 

Rem. When Standard Silver was laſt raiſed at the Mint, (which it was, from 5 8. 
to 5 S. and 2 d. the Ounce, in the 43 d. of Eliz.) and, for above Forty Years after, 
Silver uncoin'd was not worth above 4.5. 10 d. the Ounce, which occaſion'd much coin- 
ing; aud of Money, none in thoſe days was exported : Whereas Silver now is worth 
but the very ſame 5 & and 2d. the Ounce ſtill at the Mint, and is worth 5 8. 4 d. elſe- 
where. So that if this Bill now with the Lords does not happen to paſs, there can never 
any Silver be ever more coin'd at the Mint; and all the mild Money will in a very little 
time more be deſtroyed. | | 

Anſw. The reaſon of ſo much Money coin'd in Queen Elizabeth's Time, and 
afterwards, was not the leſſening your Crown Pieces from 480 to 462 Grains, and 
ſo proportionably all the reſt of your Money, (which is that the Author calls, 
railing Standard Silver from 5 5. to 5 s. 2 d. the Ounce) but from the over-ba- 
lance of your Trade, bringing then in Plenty of Bullion, and keeping it here. 

How Standard Silver (for if the Author ſpeaks of other Silver, it is a fallacy) 
ſhould be worth its own Weight in Standard Silver at the Mint, (i. e. 5 s. 2 d. the 
Ounce) and be worth more than its own Weight in Standard Silver, (i. e. 5 . 4d. 
the Ounce) in Lombarad-Street, is a Paradox that no body, I think, will be able 
to comprehend, till it be better explain'd. It is time to give off coining, if the 

value of Standard Silver be leſſened by it: as really it is, if an Ounce of coin'd 
Standard Silver will not exchange for an Ounce of uncoin'd Standard Silver, un- 
leſs you add 15 or 16 Grains over-plus to it: Which is what the Author would 
have taken upon his Word, when he ſays, Sluer is worth Five Shillings Four Pence 
elſewhere. 
ive Shilliags Four Pence of Money coin'd at the Mint, the Author muſt al- 
low to be at leaſt 495 Grains. An Ounce is but 480 Grains. How then an 
Ounce of uncoin'd Standard Silver can be worth five Shillings four Pence, (i. e. 
How 480 Grains of uncoin'd Standard Silver can be worth 495 Grains of the 
ſame Standard Silver, coin'd into Money) is unintelligible ; unleſs the coinage of 
dur Mint leſſens the Value of Standard Silver. 


S IR, 


Gp IN aud Intereſt are Two Things of ſo great Moment to the Publick, and of ſo 
great Concernment in Trade, that they ought, very accurately to be examin'd into, 
and very nicely weigh'd, upon avy Propoſal of an Alteration to be made in them. I pretend 
not to have treated of them here as they deſerve. That muſt be the work of an abler 
Hand. I have ſaid fomething on theſe Subjects, becauſe you requir'd it. And, I hope, 
the readineſs of my Obedience will excuſe, to Dou, the Faults I havs committed, and 
aſſure Jou that I am, | 


SIR, 


Your moſt humble Servant, 
JOHN Tockk. 
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Conſiderations of the Lowering of Intereſt, 


. ; IA 


OBSERVATIONS 
PRINTED PAPER, 


For encouraging the Coining Silver Money in England, and 
after for keeping it here. 


ERR I E Author ſays, Silver yielding the propos d 2 d. or 3d. more by the Ounce, 
EY Fr than it will do by being coin d into Money, there will be none Coin'd into 
SO Bil Money 5 and matter of Fatt ſhews there is none. 
TY BEA 'Twould be hard to know what he means, when he ſays, Silver 
— id 2 d. or 3 d. more 5 the Ounce , than it will do by being coin d into 
Aoney : But that he tells us in plain words at the bottom of the Leaf, 
that an Ounce of Silver uncoin'd, is of 2 d. more value, than after it is coin'd it will be; 
which I take the liberty to ſay, is ſo far from being true, that I affirm it is im- 
poſſible to be ſo. For which 1 ſhall only give this ſhort reaſon, viz. Becauſe 
the Stamp neither does nor can take away any of the intrinſick value of the Silver, 
and therefore an Ounce of coined Standard Silver, muſt neceſſarily be of equal 
value to an Ounce of uncoined Standard Silver. For Example ; ſuppoſe a Gold- 
ſmith has a round Plate of Standard Silver juſt of the ſhape, ſize and weight of a 
coin'd Crown-piece , which, for brevity's ſake we will ſuppoſe to be an Ounce, 
this Ounce of Standard Silver is certainly of equal value to any other Ounce of 
unwrought Standard Silver in his Shop; away he goes with his round piece of 
Silver to the Tower, and has there the Stamp ſet upon it; when he brings this 
numerical Piece back again to his Shop coin'd, can any one imagine that it is 
now 2 d. leſs worth than it was when he carried it out ſmooth a quarter of an 
hour before, or that it is not ſtil] of equal value to any other Ounce of unwrought 
Standard Silver in his Shop? He that can ſay *tis 2 d. leſs worth than it was before 
it had the King's Image and Inſcription on it, may as well ſay, that 60 Grains of 
Silver brought from the Tower are worth but 58 Grains of Silver in Lom- 
bara- ſtreet. 

bt the Author very warily limits this ill effect of Coinage only to England; 
why it is ſo in England, and not every where, would deſerve a reaſon. 

But let us grant it to be true, as our Author affirms, that coin'd Silver in En- 
gland is one thirtieth worſe, or of leſs value than uncoin'd, the natural Conſe- 
quence from this, if it be true, is, that it is very unfit that the Mint ſhould be 
employed in England where it debaſes the Silver one thirtieth ; for if the Stamp 
leſſens the value of our Silver this Year, it will alſo do ſo the next, and ſo on to 
the end of the World, it always working the ſame way. Nor will the altering 
the Denomination, as is propos'd, at all help it. | 

But yet he thinks he has ſome Proof for his Propoſition, becauſe it is matter of 
Fatt that there is no Money coin'd at the Mint. This is the great Grievance, and is 
one indeed, but for a different reaſon from what ſeems to inſpire that Paper. 


The 


and Raiſing the Value of Money. 

The matter in ſhort is this; England ſending moreconſumable Commodities to 
Spain, than it receives from thence, the Merchants who manage that Trade, 
bring back the overplus in Bullion, which at their return they ſell as a Commodity. 
The Chapmen that give higheſt for this, are, as in all Ciſes of buying and 
ſelling, thoſe who can make moſt profit by it; and thoſe are the Returners of our 
Money by Exchange into thoſe Countries where our Debts any way contracted 
make a need of it; for they getting 6, 8, 10, &c. per Cent. according to the want 
and demand of Money from England there, and according to the riſque of the Sea 

buy up this Bullion as ſoon as it comes in, to ſend it to their Correſpondents ic 
thoſe Parts, to make good their Credit for the Bills they have drawn on them, 


and ſo can give more for it than the Mint rate, i. e. mote than an equal weight of 


mill'd Money, for an equal weight of Standard Bullion, they being able to make 
more profit of it by Returns. 5 F | 

- Suppoſe the balance of our Trade with Holland were in all other Commodities 
equal, but that in the laſt Eaſt-1nd:a Sale we bought of them of Eaſt-India Com- 
modities to the value of a Million, to be paid in a Month; within a Month a Mil- 
lion muſt be returned into Holland, this preſently raiſes the Exchange, and the 
Traders in Exchange ſell their Bills at high rates; but the balance of Trade be- 
ing (as is ſuppos'd in the caſe ) equal in all other Commodities, this Million can 
no way be repaid to their Correſpondents on whom thoſe Bills were drawn, but 
by ſending them Money or Bullion to reimburſe them. | HS; 

This is the true reaſon why the Bullion brought from Spain is not carried to the 
Mint to be coin'd, but bought by Traders in foreign Exchange, and exported 
by them to ſupply the overplus of our Expences there, which are not paid for by 
our Commodities. Nor will the propoſed raiſing of our Money, as *tis call'd, 
whether we coin our Money for the future one thirtieth, or one twentieth, or 
one half lighter than now it is, bring one Ounce more to the Mint than now, 
whiPſt our Affairs in this reſpe& remain in the ſame Poſture. And I challenge the 
Author to ſhew that it will, for ſaying is but ſaying : Bullion can never come to 
the Mint to becoin'd, whilſt the over-balance of Trade and foreign Expences 
are ſo great, that to ſatisfie them, not only the Bullion your Trade in ſome parts 
now yearly brings in, but alſo ſome of your formetly coin'd Money is requiſite, 
and muſt be ſent out; but when a change in that brings in and lodges Bullion 
here, (for now it ſeems it only paſſes through England) the increaſe of Silver and 
Gold ſtaying in England, will again bring it to the Mint to be coin'd. | 
This makes it eaſily intelligible how it comes to paſs, that when now at the 
Mint they can give but 5 s. 24. per Ounce for Silver, they can give 5 % d. the 
Ounce (in Lombard. ſtreet, which is what our Author means when he ſays, Silver 
nom is worth but 5 8. 2 d. the Ounce at the Mint, and is worth 5 8. 4 d. elſe where.) 
The reaſon whereof is plain, viz. becauſe the Mint giving weighty Money for 
Bullion, can give ſo much and no more for Silver than it is coin'd at, which is 
5 5- 2 d. the Ounce, the Publick paying all the odds that is between the coin'd 
and uncoin'd Silver, which is the Manufacture of Coinage : But the Banker or 
Returner of Money having uſe of Silver beyond Sea, where he can make his Pro- 
fit of it by anſwering Bills of Exchange, which he ſells dear, muſt Either ſend 
_— my in ſpecie, or melt down our Coin to tranſport, or elfe with it buy 

Ullion. 

The ſending our Money in ſpecie, or melting it down, has ſome hazard, and 
therefore if. he could have Bullion for 5 s. 2 d. per Ounce, or a little dearer, *tis 
like he would aways rather chuſe to exchange Coin for Bullion, with ſome little 
loſs, rather than run the riſque of melting it down, or exportation. 15 

But this would ſcarce make him pay 2 d. in the Crown, which is almoſt three 
and an half per Cent. if there were not ſomething more in it, than barely the 
riſque of melting or exportation.; and that is the Lightneſs of the greateſt part of 
our Current Coin. For Example: N. has given Bills for Thirty thoufand pounds 
ſterling in Flanders, and ſo has need of Ten thouſand weight of Silver to be tranſ- 
ported thither ; he has Thirty thouſand pounds ſterling by him in ready Money, 
whereof Five thouſand pounds is weighty mill'd Money; what ſhall hinder him 
then from throwing that into his Melting- Pot, and ſo reducing it to Bullion, to 
be tranſported ? But what ſhall he do for the other Twenty-five thouſand potinds, 


which tho? he has by him, is yet clipp'd and light Money, that is at leaſt twenty 
Vol. II. H fer 
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Conſiderations of the Lowering of Intereſt, 


per Cent. lighter than the ſtandard ? If he tranſports or melts down this, there is 
ſo much clear Loſs to him; it is therefore more advantage to him to buy Bullion 
at 56. 4d. the Ounce with that light Money, than to tranſport or melt it down; 
wherein tho? the Seller of the Bullion has leſs weight in Silver than he parts with, 
yet he finds his Accompt as much as if he received it in weighty Coin, whilſt a 
clipp'd Crown-piece or Shilling paſtes as well in payment for any Commodity here 
in England as a mill'd one. Thus our Mint is kept from coining. "FOR 

But this Paper, For encouraging the Coming, &c. would fain have the Mill at 
work, though there be no Griſt to be had, unleſs you will grind over again what 
is ground already, and pay Toll for it a ſecond Time; a Propoſition fit only for 
the Miller himſelf to make; for the meaneſt Houſewife in the Country would 
laughat it as ſoon as propos'd. However the Author pleaſes himſelf, and thinks 
he has a good Argument to make it paſs, viz. becauſe the Toll to be paid for it 
will not amount to Three hundred and thirty thouſand Pounds, as is ſaid in a late 
Treatiſe about the raiſmg the Value of Money, (p. 170.) for, ſays he, that Writer 
is miſtaken, in ſaying that 3s. and 6d. is allowed at the Mint for the Coinage of every 
pound Troy, whereas there is but Sixteen pence half penny there allowed for the ſame, 
which Sixteen pence half penny being above one third of 3 s. 64. it follows by his 
own Computation, that the new coining our Money will coſt the Nation above 
one hundred and ten thouſand Pounds; a ſmall Sum in this our plenty of Riches, 
to be laid out for the purchaſing theſe following Inconyeniencies without any the 
leaſt Adyantage. 

1. A Loſs to the King of one fiftieth (if you coin your Money 2 d. per Crown, 
one twentieth if you coin your Money 34. per Crown lighter) of all his ſtanding 
Revenne. 

2. Alike Loſs of one twentieth or one thirtieth in all Rents that are ſet- 
led, for theſe have, during the Term, the Nature of Rent-ſeck : But five per 
Cent. Loſs in a Man's Income he thinks ſo little, it will not be perceived. 

3. Trouble to Merchants in their Trade. Theſe Inconveniencies he is forc'd 
to allow. He might have ſaid diſorder to all People in their Trade, though 


he fays it will be but a little Trouble to Merchants, and without any real damage 


to Trade. The Author would have done well to have made out this and a great 
many other Aſſertions in that Paper; but ſaying is much eaſier, if that may paſs 
for Proof. 

Indeed he has, by a ſhort way, anſwer'd the Book above-mentioned, in the 
concluſion of his Paper, in theſe Words : And he that ſo groſly miſtakes in ſo material 
Points of what he would aſſert, tis plain is not free from Miſtakes. It does not appear 
that he who publiſhed that Book, ever thought himſelf free from Miſtakes ; but he 
that miſtakes in two material Points, may be in the right in two others, and 
thoſe will ſtill need an Anſwer. But one of theſe material Points will, I think, 
by what is already ſaid, appear not to be a Miſtake; and for any thing the Au- 


thor of the Paper has ſaid, or can ſay, it will always be true, that an Ounce of 


Silver coin'd or not coin'd, is, and eternally will be of equal Valve to any other 
Ounce of Silver. As to any other Miſtake, concerning the Rate of Coinage, *tis 
like he had his Information from ſome diſintereſſed Perſon whom he thought 
worthy of Credit. And whether it be 3s. 64. as he was told, or only Sixteen 
Pence half penny per Pound Troy, as the Paper ſays, whether the Reader will 
believe the one or the other, or think it worth his more exa& Enquiry, this 
is certain, the Kingdom ought not to be at that or any other Charge where 


there is no Advantage, as there will be none in this propos'd Coinage, but quite 


the contrary. 
In his Anſwer to 
Object. 1. He ſays from Edw. II I. Silver has from time to time (as it grew in eſteem) 
been by degrees raiſed in all Mints. If an Ounce of Silver now not exchanging or 
paying for what one tenth of an Ounce would have purchaſed in Edw. III's time, 
and ſo being ten times leſs worth now than it was then, be growing in Eſteem, this 
Author is in the right, elſe Silver has not ſince Edw. III's Reign, from time to time 


grown in Eſteem. Be that as it will, he aſſigns a wrong Cauſe of raiſing of Silver, as 


he calls it in our Mint. For if growing thus in Requeſt, i. e. by leſſening its Value, 
had been the reaſon of altering our Money, this change of Coin, or raiſing the 


denomination of Silver in ours and other Mints, ought to have been greater by 


much 
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and Raiſing the Value of Money. 


much ſince Henry VIPs time, than it was between that and Edw. IIVs ; becauſe the 
great change of the Value of Silver has been made, by the Plenty of ir pour'd into 
this part of the World from the Meſt-Indies, not diſcovered till Henry VIPs Reign. 
So that I think 1 may ſay that the Value of Silver from Edw. III. to Henry VII. 
changed not one tenth, but from Henry VII. till now it chang'd above ſeven 
tenths, and yet Money having been raiſed in our Mint two thirds ſince Edw. III's 
time, the far greater part of the raiſing of it was before Hen. VII's time, and a 


very ſmall part of it ſince ; ſo that the cauſe inſinuated by our Author, *tis evi- 


dent, was not the cauſe of leſſening our Coin ſo often, whatever was it: And *tis 
poſſible there wanted not Men of Projects in thoſe Days, who for private Ends, 
by wrong Suggeſtions, and falſe Reaſonings, cover'd with myſterious Terms, led 
thoſe into Miſtakes, who had not the time and will nicely to examine, tho” a 
Crown-piece three times as big as one of ours now might, for its Size alone, deſerve 
to be reformed. LES 

To Object. 2. He ſays, The raiſing the Denomination of Money in Spain and Por- 
tugal, was making it go for more when coin'd, than its true Value. NS EP 

This, I fay, is impoſſible, and deſire the Author to prove it. It did in Hain 
and Portugal, juſt what it will do here and every where, it made not the Silver 
coin'd go for more than its Value in all Things to be bought, but juſt ſo much as 
the Denomination was raiſed, juſt ſo much leſs of Commodity had the Buyer in ex- 
change for it : As it would be here, if you ſhould coin Six-pences into Shillings; if 
any one went to Market with this new Money, he would find that whereas he had 
a Buſhel of Wheat laſt Week for eight Shillings of the former Coin, he would have 
now but half a Buſhel for eight of the new Shillings, when the ſame Denomination 
had but half the quantity of Silver. Indeed thoſe who were to receive Money up- 
on former Contracts, would be defrauded of half their Due, receiving in their full 
Tale of any Denomination contracted for, but half the Silver they ſhould have; 
the Cheat whereof they would find, when they went to Market with their new 
Money. For this I have above proved, that one Ounce of Silver is, and eternally 
will be equal in Value to another Ounce of Silver ; and all that can poſſibly put a 
difference between them, is only the different Value of the Workmanſhip beſtowed 
one on more than an other, which in Coinage our Author tells us in this Paper is 
but Sixteen pence half penny per Pound Troy. I demand therefore of our Author, 
to ſhew that any ſort of Coinage, or, as he calls it, raiſing of Money, can raiſe the 
Value of coin'd Silver, or make it go for more than uncoin'd, bating the charge of 
Coinage, unleſs it be to thoſe who being to receive Money upon former Contracts 
will by receiving the tale agreed for, receive leſs than they ſhould of Silver, and 
ſo be defrauded of what they really contracted for. 

What effe& ſuch a raiſing of their Money had in one particular, I will tell 


our Author. In Portugal they count their Money by Reys, a very ſmall, or 


rather imaginary Coin, juſt as if we here ſhould count all our Sums by Farthings. 
It pleaſed the Government, poſlibly, being told that it would raiſe the Value of 
their Money to raiſe in Denomination the ſeveral ſpecies, and make them go for 
a greater (let us ſuppoſe double the) Number of Reys than formerly. What 
was the Conſequence ? It not only confounded the Property of the Subject, and 
diſturb'd Affairs to no purpoſe ;z but Treaties of Commerce having ſettled the 
Rates of the Cuſtoms, at ſo many Reys on the ſeveral Commodities, the King 
immediately loſt in the Value half his Cuſtoms, The ſame that in Proportion 
will happen in the ſetled Revenue of the Crown here upon the propoſed Change. 
For tho” our Author in theſe Words, Whereas all now deſired by this Act is, to 
keep Silver, when coin d, of the ſame value it was before, would inſinuate, that this 
raiſing the Denomination, or leſſening our Coin, as is propoſed, will do no ſuch 
thing; yet *tis Demonſtration, that when our Coin is leſſened 3 d. in 5 s. the King 
will receive five per Cent. leſs in value in his Cuſtoms, Exciſe, and all his ſettle 
Revenue, and ſo proportionably, as the Quantity of Silver in every ſpecies of our 
Coin ſhall be made leſs than now it is coin'd in thoſe of the ſame Denomination. 
But whatever our Author means by making Money go for more when coin'd than its 
true value, or by keeping Silver when coin d of the ſame value it was before; this is e- 
vident, that raiſing their Money thus by coining it with leſs Silver in it than it 
had before, had not the Effe& in Portugal and Spain, which our Authorpropoſes 
from it here; Forit has not brought one Penny more to the Mint there, nor kept 
Vol. II. H 2 8 their 
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Conſiderations of the Lowering of Intereſt, 


their Money or Silver from Exportation ſince, tho? Forfeiture and Death be the 
Penalties joyned in Aid to this Trick of raiſing to keep it in. 

But our Author tells us in Anſwer to Objett. 4. This well ſcarce ever at all be per- 
ceived. If of 100 Guineas a Man has in his Pocket, 5 ſhould be picked out fo as 


he ſhould not perceive it, the Fraud and the Loſs would not be one jot the leſs; 


and tho? he perceived it not when or how it was done, yet he will find it in his 
Accompts, and the going ſo much back in his Eſtate at the end of the Year. 

To Object. 3. he ſays, The raiſing Tour Coin (it may be) may raiſe the price af 
Bullion here in England. An Ounce of Silver will always be equal in value to an 
Ounce of Silver every where, bating the Workmanſhip. I ſay it is impoſſible to 
be otherwiſe, and require our Author to ſhew it poſſible in Exgland, or any where, 
or elſe hereafter to ſpare his may be's. To avoid Fallacies, I deſire to be under- 
ſtood, when I uſe the Word Silver alone, to mean nothing but Silver, and dolay 
aſide the Conſideration of baſer Metals that may be mixed with it: For I do not 
ſay that an Ounce of Standard Silver, that has almoſt one twelfth of Cop- 

er in it, is of equal value with an Ounce of fine Silver that has no Alloy at all, 

ut that any two Ounces of equally alloy'd Silver will always be of equal vahue ; 
the Silver being the Meaſure of Commerce, *tis the Quantity of Silver that is in 
every Piece he receives, and not the Denomination of it which the Merchant 
looks after, and values it by. | 

But this raiſing of the Denomination our Author would have paſs, becauſeꝰtwill 
be better for the Peſſeſſors 2 Bullion, as he ſays, Anſw. 3. But who are they who 
now in England are poſſeſs'd of fo much Bullion? Or what private Men are there 
in England of that Conſideration, that for their Advantage all our Money ſhould 


be new coin'd, and of a leſs Weight, with fo great a Charge to the Nation, and 


Loſs to his Majeſty's Revenue? | 

He farther adds, Anſw. 3. It doth not thence inevitably follow , it will raiſe the 
Price of Bullion beyond Sea. 

It will as inevitably follow, as that nineteen Ounces of Silver will never be e- 
qual in weight or worth to twenty Ounces of Silver: So much as you leſſen your 
Coin, fo much more muſt you pay in tale as will make the Quantity of Silver the 
Merchant expects for his Commodity, under what Denomination ſoever he re- 
ceives it. 

The Clothier thus buying his Spaniſh Wool, Oil, and Labour, at five per Cent. 
more in Denomination, ſells his woollen ManufaQure proportionably dearer to 
the Engliſh Merchant, who exporting it to Spain, where their Money is not chan- 


ged, fells it at the uſual Market-rate, and ſo brings home the ſame Quantity of 


Bullion for it which he was wont, which therefore he muſt ſell to you at the ſame 
raifed value your Money is at: And what then is gain'd by all this? The Deno- 
mination is only chang'd to the Prejudice of the Publick, but as to all the great 


Matters of your Trade, the ſame Quantity of Silver is paid for Commodities as 


before, and they ſold in their ſeveral foreign Markets for the ſame Quantity of 
Silver. But whatever happens in the rate of foreign Bullion, the raiſing of the 
Denomination of our Money, will bring none of it to our Mint to be coin'd; that 
depends on the Balance of our Trade, and not on leſſening our Coin under the 
ſame Denomination: For whether the Pieces we call Crowns be coin'd 16, 24, or 
100 Grains lighter, it will be all one as to the yalue of Bullion, or the bringing 
more or leſs of it into Egland, or to our Mint. 

What he ſays in his Anſwer to Object. 4. beſides what we have already taken 
notice of, is partly againſt his Bill, and partly miſtake. 

1. He ſays, I may be ſome (as it is nom) Gain to wy that will venture to melt 


dom the will d and beavy Maney now coin'd, That Men do venture to melt down 


the milFd and heavy Money, is evident, from the ſmall part of mild Money is 
now to be found of that great Quantity of it that has been coin'd; and a farther 
Evidence is this, that mild Money will now yield four or five more per Cent. 
than the other, which muſt be to melt down, and uſe as Bullion, and not as 
Money in ordinary Payments. The reaſon whereof is, the ſhameful and hor- 
r 1m "1 (or, as our Author would have it, raiſing) our unmill'd Money 

clipping. | 
For the odds betwixt mill'd and unmill'd Money being now, modeſtly ſpeak- 
ing, above 20 per Cent. and Bullion, for Reaſons elſewhere given, being not mA 
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had, Refiners, and ſuch who have need of Silver, find it the cheapeſt way to buy 
mill'd Money for clipp'd, at four, five, or more per Cent. Loſs. | 

ask therefore this Gentleman, What ſhall become of all our preſent mill'd 
and heavy Money, upon the paſſing of his Act? To which his Paper almoſt con- 
feſſes what I will venture to anſwer far him, viz. That as ſoon as ſuch a Law is 
paſſed, the mill'd and heavy Money will all be melted down; for it being five per 
Cent. heavier, i. e. more worth than what 1s to be coin'd in the Mint, no body will 
carry it thither to receive five per Cent. leſs for it, but ſell it to ſuch as will give 
four or four and an half per Cent. more for it, and at that rate melt it down with 


61 


Advantage: For Lombard: ſtreet is too quick- ſighted to give ſixty Ounces of Silver 
for fifty ſeven Ounces of Silver, when bare throwing it into the Melting-pot will 


make it change for its equal weight; ſo that by this Law five per Cent. Gain on all 
our mill'd Money, will be given to be ſhared between the Poſſeſſor and Melter 
of our mild Money, out of the honeſt Creditor and Landlord's Pocket, who had 
the guaranty of the Law, that under ſuch a tale of Pieces of ſuch a Denominati- 
on as he let his Land for, he ſhould have to ſuch a Value, 5. e. ſuch a weight in 
Silver. Now I ask whether it be not a direct and unanſwerable Reaſon againſt 
this Bill, that he confeſſes that it will be 4 Gain to thoſe who will melt down the mill d 


and heavy Money with ſo much Lofs to the Publick, and not, as he ſays, with very 
ſmall Loſs to thoſe that ſhall be paid in the new, unleſs he calls five per Cent. very ſmall 


Loſs, for juſt fo much is it to receive but fifty ſeven Grains or Ounces of Silver 


for ſixty, which is the Proportion in making your Crowns 3 d. lighter. This is 


certain, no body will pay away mill'd or weighty Money for Debts or Commadi- 
ties, when it will yield him four or five per Cent. more; ſo that which is now left 
of weighty Money, being ſcatter'd up and down the Kingdom into private Hands, 
which cannot tell how to melt it down, will be kept up and loſt to our Trade. 
And as to your clipp'd and light Money, will you make a new Act for Coinage, 
without taking any Care for that? The making a new Standard for your Money, 
cannot do leſs than make all Money, which is lighter than that Standard, un- 
paſſable; and thus the mill'd and heavy Money not coming into Payment, and 
the light and clipp'd not being lawful Money, according to the new Standard, 
there muſt needs be a ſudden ſtop of Trade, and, *tis to be fear'd, a general Con- 
fuſion of Affairs; tho* our Author ſays, it will not any ways interrupt Trade. 

2, The latter part of this Section about raiſing the Value of Land, I take the 
liberty to ſay is a Miſtake; which though a ſufficient Reply to an Aſſertion with- 
out Proof, yet I ſhall not ſo far imitate this Author as barely to ſay things: And 
therefore I ſhall add this Reaſon for what I ſay, viz. Becauſe nothing can truly 
raiſe the Value, i. e. the Rent of Land, but the Increaſe of your Money; but be- 
cauſe raiſing the Value of Land is a Phraſe which, by its uncertain Senſe, may de- 
ceive others, we may reckon up theſe ſeveral meanings of it. 

1. The Value of Land is raiſed, when its intrinſick Worth is increaſed, i. e. 
when it is fitted to bring forth a greater Quantity of any valuable Product. And 
thus the Value of Land is raiſed only by good Husbandry. 

2. The Value of Land is raiſed, when remaining of the ſame Fertility, it comes 
to yield more Rent, and thus its Value 1s raifed only by a greater Plenty of Mo- 
ney and Treaſure. 

3. Or it may be raiſed in our Author's way, which is, by raiſing the Rent in 
Tale of Pieces, but not in the quantity of Silver received for it, which, in truth, 
is no railing of it at all, no more than it could be accounted the raiſing of a Man's 
Rent, if he let his Land this Year for forty Sixpences, which laſt Year he let for 
twenty Shillings. Nor would it alter the Caſe, if he ſhould call thoſe forty Six- 
pences forty Shillings; for having but half the Silver of forty Shillings in them, 
they would be but of half the Value, however their Denomination were changed. 

in his Anſwer to the fifth Objection, there is this dangerous Inſinuation, That 
Coin in any Country where it is coin'd goes not by weight, i. e. has its Value from 
the Stamp and Denomination, and not the Quantity of Silver in it. Indeed in 
Contracts already made, if your ſpecies be by Law coin'd a fifth part lighter, 
under the ſame Denomination, the Creditor muſt take a hundred ſuch light Shil- 
lings, or twenty ſuch light Crown- pieces for 51. if the Law calls them ſo, but 
he loſes one fifth in the intrinſick Value of his Debt. But in Bargains to be 
made, and Things to be purchaſed, Money has and will always have its Vous 
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from the Quantity of Silver in it , and not from the Stamp and Denomination, 
as has been already proved, and will ſome time or other be evidenced with a wit- 
neſs in the clipp'd Money. And if it were not ſo, that the Value of Money were 
not according to the Quantity of Silver in it, z. e. that it goes by weight, I ſee 
no reaſon why clipping ſhould be ſo ſeverely puniſhed. _ 

As to Foreigners, he is forced to confeſs, That *tis all one what our Money is, 
greater or leſs, who regard only the Quantity of Silver they ſel} their Goods for, 
how then can the leſſening our Money bring more Plenty of Bullion into England, 
or to the Mint ? | | 

But he ſays, The Owners and Importers of Silver will find a good Market at the 
Mint, &c. But always a better in Lombard-Street, and not a Grain of it will come 
to the Mint, as long as by an under-balance of Trade, or other foreign Expen- 
ces, we contract Debts beyond Sea, which require the remitting of greater Sums 
thither than are imported in Bullion. If for above forty Tears after Silver was rai- 
fed, in the forty third Tear of Queen Elizabeth, from 5 8. to 5 8. 2d. the Ounce, un- 
coin d Silver was not worth above 4 8. 10 d. per Ounce; the Cauſe was not that rai. 
ſing of Silver in the Mint, but an over- balance of Trade, which bringing in an 
Increaſe of Silver yearly, for which Men having no occaſion abroad, brought it 
to the Mint to be coin'd, rather than let it lie dead by them in Bullion; and 
whenever that is the Caſe again in England, it will occaſion Coining again, and not 
till then. No Money was in thoſe Days exported, ſays he; no, nor Bullion neither, 
ſay I; why ſhould, or how could it, when our exported Merchandize paid for 
all the Commodities we brought home, with an overplus of Silver and Gold, 
which ſtaying here ſet the Mint on work. But the paſſing this Bill, will not hin- 
der the Exportation of one Ounce either of Bullion or Money, which muſt go if 
you contract Debts beyond Sea; and how its having been once melted in England, 
which is another thing propos'd in this Bill, ſhall hinder its Exportation, is hard 
to conceive, when even Coining has not been able to do it, as is demonſtrable, if 
it be examined, what vaſt Sums of mill'd Money have been coin'd in the two 
laſt Reigns, and how little of it is now left. Beſides, if the Exportation of Bul- 
lion ſhould be brought under any greater Difficulty than of any other Commodi- 
ty, it is to be conſidered whether the Management of that Trade which is in skil- 
ful Hands, will not thereupon be ſo ordered, as to divert it from coming to Eng- 
land for the future, and cauſe it to be ſent from Spain, directly to thoſe Places 
where they know Engliſh Debts will make it turn to beſt account, to anſwer Bills 


of Exchange ſent thither. 
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MONE V. 


WHEREIN 


Mr. Lowwnves's Arguments for it, in his late Re- 
port concerning An Eſſay for the Amendment 
of the Silver Coins, are particularly Examined. 
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To his Ricur HowornaBLt. 
Sir JOHN SOMMERS, K. 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of Eng/and, and one of His 
Majeſty's moſt Honourable Privy Council. 


end, | 

— HE Papers I here preſent your Lordſhip, are in Subſtance the ſame 

Bl with one which 1 delivered to you, in Obedience to the Commands 
I received by your Lordſhip, from their Excellencies the Lords Ju- 
ſtices; and with another, which I writ in Anſwer to ſome Queſtions 
your Lordſhip was pleaſed to-propoie to me concerning our Coin. 
The Approbation your Lordſhip was pleaſed to give them then, has been an En- 
couragement to me to reviſe them now, and put them in an Order; fitter to 
comply with their Deſires, who will needs have me print ſomething at this time 
on this Subject: And could any thing of this nature be received with Indifferency 
in this Age; the Allowance they have had from your Lordſhip, whoſe great and 
clear Judgment is, with general Conſent and Applauſe, acknowledged to be the 
juſt Meaſure of right and wrong amongſt us, might make me hope that they might 
paſs in the World without any great diſlike, _ 

However, ſince your Lordſhip thought they might be of uſe to clear ſome Dif- 
ficulties, and rectifie ſome wrong Notions that are taken up about Money, I have 
ventured them into the World, deſiring no Mercy to any erroneous Poſitions or 
wrong Reaſonings, which ſhall be found in them. I ſhall never knowingly be of 
any, but Truth's and my Country's ſide; the former I ſhall always gladly embrace 
and own, whoever ſhews it me. And in theſe Papers, I am ſure, 1 have no other 
Aim, but to do what little I can for the Service of my Country. Your Lordſhip's 
ſo evidently preferring that to all other Conſiderations, does, in the Eyes of all 
Men, fit ſo well upon you, that my Ambition will not be blamed ; if I in this 
propoſe to my ſelf ſo great an Example, and in my little Sphere am moved by the 
ſame Principle. | 1 bat 

I have a Jong time foreſeen the Miſchief and Ruin coming upon us by clipp'd 
Money, if it were not timely ſtopp'd : And had Concern enough for the Publick, 
to make me print ſome Thoughts touching our Coin ſome Years ſince. The Prin- 
ciples I there went on, I ſee no reaſon to alter: They have, if I miſtake not, 
their Foundation in Nature, and will ſtand : They have their Foundation in Na- 
ture, and are clear; and will beſo, in all the Train of their Conſequences through- 
out this whole (as it is thought) myſterious Buſineſs of Money, to all thoſe, who 
will but be at the eaſie trouble of ſtripping this Subject of hard, obſcure, and 
donbtfal Words, wherewith Men are often miſled, and miſlead others. And 
now the Diſorder is come to Extremity, and can no longer be plaid with, 1 wiſh 
it may find a ſudden and effectual Cure; not a Remedy in Sound and Appearance, 


which may fatter us on to Ruin in the Continuation of a growing Miſchief, that 


calls for preſent Help. nod : * 
I wiſh too, that the Remedy may be as eaſy as poſſible; and that the Cure of 
this Evil be not ordered ſo as to lay a great part of the Burthen unequally on thoſe 
who have had no particular Hand in it. Weſftminfter-Hall is fo'great a Witneſs 
of your Lordſhip's unbiaſſed Juſtice , and ſteddy Care to preſerve to every one 
their Right; that the World will not wonder you ſhould not be for ſuch a leſſen- 
ing our Coin, as will, without any reafon, deprive great Numbers of blameleſs 
Men of a fifth part of their Eſtates, beyond the Relief of Chancery. I hope this 
Age will ſcape ſo great a Blemiſh. - I doubt not but there are many, who, for 
the Service of their Country, and for the Support of the Government, would - 
gladly part with, not only one fifth, but a much larger Portion of their Eſtates. 
But when it ſhall be taken from them, only to be beſtowed on Men in their, and 
the common Opinion, no better deſerving of their Country than themſelves, un- 
leſs growing exceedingly rich by the publick Neceſſities, whilſt every body elſe 
finds his Fortune ſtreightened by them, be a publick Merit, that deſerves a pub- 
lick and ſignal Reward, this Loſs of one fifth of their Debts and Income will ſit 
heavy on them, who ſhall feel it without the Alleviation of any Profit or Credit, 
That will thereby accrue to the Nation, by ſuch a leſſening of our Coin. 1 
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If any one ask, how I, a retired private Man, come at this time to meddle with 
Money and Trade, for they are inſeparable; I reply, that your Lordſhip, and 
the other great Men that put me upon it, are anſwerable for it : Whether what 
I fay be to the purpoſe or no, that I my ſelf am anſwerable for. This I can an- 
ſwer to all the World, that I have not ſaid any thing here, without a full Per. 
ſuaſion of its Truth; nor with any other Motive or Purpoſe than the clearing of 
this artificially perplexed, rather than in itſelf myſterious SubjeR, as far as my 
poor Talent reaches. That which perhaps 1 ſhall not be ſo well able to anſwer, 
to your Lordſhip and my ſelf, is the Liberty I have taken in ſuch an Addreſs as this, 
to profeſs that I am, My LORD, 


Tour Lordſhip's moſt humble, and moſt obedient Servant, 
JOHN LOCKE. 


— —— 


The PREFACE. 

Hough Mr. Lowndes ard I differ in the 19. yet I aſſure my ſelf our End is the ſame; 
and that we both propoſe to our ſelves the Service of our Country. He is a Man 
known ſo able in the Poſt he is in, to which the Buſmeſs of Money peculiarly belongs; and 
has ſhewed himſelf ſo learned in the Records, and Matters of the Mint; and ſo exact in 
Calculations and Cymbinations of Numbers relating to our Coin, either already in uſe, or 
deſigned by him, that I think I ſhould have troubled the Publick no more on this Subject, had 
not he himſelf engaged me in it; and brought it to that paſs, that either I muſt be thought 

to renounce my own Opinion, or muſt publickly oppoſe his. 

Whilſt his Treatiſe was yet a Manuſcript, and before it was laid before thoſe great Per- 
ſons, to whom it was afterwards ſubmitted, he did me the favour to ſhew it to me; and 
made me the Complement, to att me my Opinion of it. Though we had ſome ſhort Diſcourſe 
on the Subject, yet the Multiplicity of his Buſmeſs whilſt I ſtaid in Town, and my Health, 
which ſoon aſter forced me out of it, allowed us not an Occaſion to debate any one point 
throughly, and bring it to an Iſue. Before I returned to Town his Book was in the Preſs, 
and finiſhed before I had the opportunity to ſee Mr. Lowndes again. And here he laid a 
nem Obligation on me, not only in giving me one of them, but telling me, when I received it 
from his Hands, that it was the firſt he had parted with to any body. I then went it over 4a 
ſecond time, and having more leiſure to conſider it, I found there were a great many Parti- 
culars in it drawn out of ancient Records, not commonly known, wherewith he had obliged 
the World. Theſe, which very pleaſmngly entertained me, though they prevail d not on me to 
be of his Opinion every where, Jer jn d with the great Civilities he had ſhewn me, left me 
in a Diſpoſition ſo little inclin d to oppoſe any thing in it, that I ſhould rather have choſen 
to acknowledge my ſelf in Print, to be his Convert, if his Arguments had convinced me, 
than to have troubled the World with the Reaſons why ¶ diſſent from him. 

In this Diſpoſition my Pen reſted from medling any farther with this Subject whilſt I was 
in Town, ſoon after my own Health, and the Death of a Friend, forc'd me into the Country; 
and the Buſmeſs occaſion'd thereby, and my own private Affairs, took up all my time at my 
firſt coming thither 5, and had continued on to do ſo, had not ſeveral repeated Intimations 
and Inſtances from London, not without ſome Reproaches of my backwardneſs, made me 
ſee, that the World concern d me particularly in Mr. Lowndes's Poſtſcript, and expected 
ſomething from me on that occaſiun. l 1 | 

Though poſſibly I was not wholly out of his mind when Ar. Lowndes writ that Invitation, 
yet Iſhall not make my ſelf the Compliment, to think I alone am concern d in it. The great 
Importarce of the Matter made him deſire every one to contribute what he could to the clearing 
of it, and ſetting it in a true light. And I muſt do him this right, to think that he prefers 
the publick Good to his private Opinion; and therefore is willing bis Propoſals and Arguments 
ſhould be with Freedom examin d to the bottom, that if there be any miſt ake in them, no ho- 
dy may be miſled by his Reputation and Authority, to the Prejudice of his Country. Thus I 
underſtand his Poſt ſcript, and thus I ſhall endeavonr to comply with it. I ſhall to the beſt 
of my Skill, examine his Arguments with all reſpe& to him, and Fidelity to Truth, as far as 
T can diſcover it. The frankneſs of his proceeding in particular with me, aſſures me he is ſo 
great a Lover of Truth and Right, that he will not think himſelf injur d when that is deſen- 
ded; and will be glad, when it is made plain, by whoſe Hand ſoever it be. 

This is what has made me publiſh theſe Papers, without any Derogation to Mr. Lowndes, 
or ſo much as a Suſpicion that he will take it amiſs. I judge of him by my ſelf. For I ſball 
think my ſelf obliged to any one, who ſhall ſbew me or the Publick any material Miſtake in a- 
ny thing I have here ſaid, whereon any part of the Queſtion turns. FAR- 
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| WLAN ILVER is the Inſtrument and Beaſure of Commerce in all 
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Ng 2 the civilized and trading parts of the World. 


WE lr is the Inſtrument of Commerce by its intriaſick Value. 


- The intrinſick Calue of Silver conſider'd as Money, is that 
Ne eſtimate which common Conſent has placed on it, whereby it is 
made equivalent to all other things, and conſequently is the uni- 

| verſal Barter or Exchange which Men give and receive for other 
things they would purchaſe or part with for a valuable Conſideration : And thus, 
as the Wiſe Man tells us, Money anſwers all things. | | 

Silver is the Meaſure of Commerce by its Quantity, which is the Meaſure 
alſo of its intrinſick Value. If one Grain of Silver has an intrinſick Value in it, 
two Grains of Silver have double that intrinſick Value, and three Grains treble, 
and ſo on proportionably. This we have daily Experience of, in common buy- 
ing and ſelling. For if one Ounce of Silver will buy, i. e. is of equal Value to 
one Buſhel of Wheat, two Ounces of Silver will buy two Buſhels of the ſame 
Wheat, i. e. has double the Value. 14 | | 

Hence it is evident, that an equal Quantity of Silver is always of equal Value 
to an equal Ouantity of Silver. = | 

This common Senſe, as well as the Market, teaches us. For Silver being all 
of the ſame Nature and Goodneſs, having all the ſame Qualities, *tis impoſſible 
but it ſhould in the ſame Quantity have the ſame Value. For if a leſs Quantity of 
any Commodity be allowed to be equal in Value to a greater Quantity of the ſame 
fort of Commodity, it muſt be for ſome good Quality it has which the other wants. 
But Silver to Silver has no ſuch Difference. * 15 6 | 

Here it will be asked, Is not ſome Silver finer than other ? 

l anſwer, one Maſs of mixed Metal not diſcerned by the Eye to be any thing 
but Silver, and therefore called Silver, may have a leſs Mixture of baſer Metal 
in it than another, and ſo in common Speech is ſaid to be finer Silver. So Duca- 
toons having a leſs Mixture of Copper in them than our Engliſh Coin has, are ſaid 
to be finer Silver. But the truth is, the Silver that is in each is equally fine, as 
will appear when the baſer Metal is ſeparate from it. And *tis of this pure or 
fine Silver J muſt be underſtood when I mention Silver; not regarding the Cop- 
per or Lead which maychance to be mixed with it. For Example: Takean Ounce 
of 1 Per, and one fourth of an Ounce of Capper: and melt them together, 
| ol. II. | 2 ane 
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Farther Conſiderations concerning 


one may ſay of the whole Maſs, that it is not fine Silver, but it is true there is 
an Ounce of fine Silver in it; and though this Maſs weighing one Ounce and a 
quarter be not of equal Value to one Ounce and a quarter of fine Silver, yet the 
Ounce of fine Silver in it is, when ſeparate from the Copper, of equal Value to 
any other Ounce of Silver. 

By this Meaſure of Commerce, viz. The Quantity of Silver, Men meaſure the 
Value of all other things. Thus to meaſure what the Value of Lead is to Wheat, 
and of either of them to a certain ſort of Linnen Cloath, the Quantity of Silver 
that each is valued at or ſells for, needs only be known. For if a Yard of Cloth 
be ſald for half an Ounce of Silyer, a Buſhel of W heat for one Ounce, and a hun- 
dred weight of Lead for two Ounces, any one preſently ſees and fays that a Bu- 
{hel of Wheat is double the value of a Yard of that Cloth, and but half the va- 
lue of an hundred weight of Lead. 

Some are of opinion that this Meaſure of Commerce, like all other Meaſures, 
is arbitrary, and may at pleaſure be varyed, by putting more or fewer Grains 
of Silver in pieces of a known Denomination, v. g. by making a Penny or a Shil- 
ling lighter or heavier in Silver, in a Country where theſe are known Denomina- 
tions of pieces of Silver Money. But they will be of another Mind, when they 
conſider that Silver is a Meaſure of a nature quite different from all other. The 
Yard or Quart Men meaſure by, may reſt indifferently in the Buyers or Sellers, 
or a third Perſon's hands, it matters not whoſe it 1s. But it is not ſo in Silver. 
It is the thing bargain'd for, as well as the meaſure of the Bargain; and in Com- 
merce paſſes from the Buyer to the Seller, as being in ſuch a quantity equivalent 
to the thing ſold : And ſo it not only meaſures the Value of the Commodity it is 
apply'd to, but is given in Exchange for it, as of equal Value. But this it does, 
(as is viſible) only by its quantity, and nothing elſe. For it muſt be remembred, 
that Silver is the nſtrument as well as Meaſure of Commerce, and is given in Ex- 
change for the things traded for: And every one deſiring to get as much as he 
can of it for any Commodity he fells, *tis by the Quantity of Silver he gets for 
i in Exchange, and by nothing elſe, that he meaſures the Value of the Commo- 

lity he ſells. 

The Cotning of Silver, or making of it, is the aſcertaining of its 
Quantity by a publick Mark, the better to fit it for Commerce. | 

In coĩn'd Silver or Money there are theſe three Things, which are wanting in 
other Silver. 1. Pieces of exactly the fame Weight and Fineneſs. 2. A Stamp 
ſet on thoſe Pieces by the publick Authority of that Country. 3. A known De- 
nomination given. to theſe Pieces by the fame Authority. 

The Stamp is a Mark, and as it were a publick Voucher, that a Piece of fuch 
a Denomination is of ſuch a Weight, and ſach a Pineneſs, i. e. has ſo much Sil- 
Ver in IT. a 

That preciſe Weight and Fineneſs, by Law appropriated to the Pieces of each 
Denomination, is called the Standard. e 
ine Silver is Silver without the mixture of any baſer Metal. 
lay is bafer Metal mixed with it. 95 B 
The Fineneſs of any Metal appearing to be Silver, and fo called, is the Pro- 
portion of Silver is in it, compared with what there is in it of baſer Metals. 

The Fineneſs of Standard Silver in England is eleven parts Silver, and one part 
Copper, near: Or to fpeak more exactly, the Proportion of Silver to Copper is 
as 111 to 9. Whatever Piece or Maſs has in it of baſer Metal, above the Propor- 
tion of 9 to 111, Is worſe or coarſer than Standard. Whatever Maſs of Metal has 
. = 5 than 9 to 111, of bgfer Metal in it, is better or finer than 

tandard. 

Since Silver is the thing ſought, and would better ferve for the Meaſure of 
Commerce if it were unmxt,, It will poſſibly be asked why any Mixture of baſer 
Metal is allowed in Money, and what uſe there is of ſuch Allay, which ſerves to 
make the Quantity of Silver leſs known. in the feveral Coins of different Countries. 

Perhaps it would have been better for Commerce in general, and more conve- 
nient for all their Subjects, if the Princes every where, or at leaſt in this part of 
the World, would at firſt have agreed on the Fineneſs of the Standard to have 
been juſt one twelfth Allay, in round Numbers; without thoſe minuter Eractions 
which are to be found in the Allay of moſt of the Coin in the ſeveral diſtin& Do- 

TM minions 
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Raiſing the Value of Money. 

minions of this part of the World. Which broken proportion of baſer Metal to 
Silver, in the Standard of the ſeveral Mints ſcems to have been introduced by the 
Skill of Men imploy'd in Coining, to keep that Art (as all Trades are call'd) a 
Myſtery ; rather than for any uſe or neceſſity there was of ſuch broken Numbers. 
But be that as it will, the Standard in our Mint being now ſettled by Authority, 
and eſtabliſned by Cuſtom, known at home and abroad, and the rules and methods 
of Eſſaying ſuited to it; and all the wrought Plate as well as Coin of England be- 
ing made by that Meaſure 3 it is of great concernment that it ſhould remain un- 
variable. 

But to the queſtion; What need is there of any mixture of baſer Metal with 
Silver in Money or Plate? I anſwer, there is great reaſon for it. For, 

1. Copper mixt with Silver makes it harder, and ſo wcars and waſtes leſs in 
uſe than it were fine Silver. 2. It melts eaſier. 3. Silver as it is drawn anc! 
melted from the Mine, being ſeldom perfectly fine, it would be a great charge 
by refining, to ſeparate all the baſer Metals from it, and reduce it to perfectly 
unmixt Silver. 

The uſe of coin'd Silver or Money is, that every Man in the Country where it 
is current by publick Authority, may, without the trouble of refining, eſſaying 
or weighing, be aſſured what Quantity of Silver he gives, receives, or contracts 
for, under ſuch and ſuch Denominations. i 

If this Security goes not along with the publick Stamp, coiĩning 1s labour to no 
purpoſe, and puts no difference between coin'd Money and uncoin'd Bullion. 
This is ſo obvious, that I think no Government, where Money is coin'd, ever 
overlooks it. And therefore the Laws every where, when the Quantity of Silver 
has been leſſen'd in any piece carrying the publick Stamp, by Clipping, Waſhing, 
Rounding, &c. have taken off the Authority of the publick Stamp, and declar'd 
it not to be lawful Money. This is known to be ſo in England, and every one 
may not only refuſe any Money bearing the publick Stamp, if it be clip'd, or any 
ways rob'd of the due weight of its Silver ; but he that offers it in payment is 
liable to Indictment, Fine and Impriſonment. From whence we may ee, that 
the uſe and end of the publick Stamp is only to be a guard and voucher of the 
Quantity of Silver which Men contract for. And the injury done to the pub- 
lick Faith, in this point, is that which in Clipping and falſe Coining heightens the 
Robbery into Treaſon. 

Men in their Bargains contract not for Denominations or Sounds, but for the 
intrinſick Value; which is the Quantity of Silver by publick Authority warran- 
ted to be in pieces of ſuch Denominations. And *tis by having a greater Quan⸗ 
tity of Silver, that Mea thrive and grow richer, and not by having a greater 
number of Denominations z which when they come to have need of their Money 


wilt prove but empty ſonnds, if they do not carry with them the real Quantity 


of Silver is expected. | 
The Standard once ſettled by publick Authority, the Quantity of Silver 
eſtabliſh'd under the ſeveral Denominations, (Lhumbl 
altered, till there were an abſolute neceſſity ſnewn of ſuch a Change, which! 
think can never be. | | 
The reaſon why it ſhould not be changed is this; Becauſe the publick Autho- 
rity is Guarantee for the performance of all legal Contracts. But Men are abſol- 
ved from the performance of their legal Contracts, if the Quantity of Silver, un- 
der ſetled and legal Denominations be altered: As is evident, If borrowing 100 /. 
or 400 Ounces of Silver to repay the ſame quantity of Silver (for that is under- 


| Rood by the fame Sum, and ſo the Law warraats it) or taking a Leaſe of Land 


for years to come, at the like Rent of 1co/. they ſhall pay both the one and the 
other in Money. cour'd: under the ſame Denominations with one fifth leſs Silver in 
it, than at the time of the Bargain. The Landlord here and Creditor are each 
defrauded of twenty per Cent. of what they contracted for, and is their due. And 
Lask, How. much juſter it would be thus to diſſolve the Contracts they had made; 
than to make a Law, that from henceforth all Landlords and Creditors ſhould be 
paid their paſt. Debts, and the Rents for Leaſes already made, in clip'd Money, 
twenty per Gut. lighter than it ſhould be? Both ways they loſe twenty per Cent - 


of their due, and with equal Juſtice. 


The 
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Farther Conſiderations concerning 8 
The caſe wonld be the ſame, and legal Contracts be voided, if the Standard 


ſhould be altered on the other ſide, and each Species of our Coin be made one fifth 


heavier. For then he that had borrow'd or contracted for any Sum, could not 
be diſcharged by paying the quantity he agreed for, but be liable to be forced to 
pay twenty per Cent. more than he bargained for, that is, more than he ought. 

On the other ſide ; Whether the Creditor be forced to receive leſs, or the 
Debtor forced to pay more than his Contract, the damage and injury is the ſame, 
whenever a Man 1s defrauded of his Due. . And whether this will not be a pub- 
lick failure of Juſtice, thus arbitrarily to give one Man's Right and Poſſeſſion to 
another, without any fault on the ſuffering Man's ſide, and without any the leaſt 
advantage to the Publick, I ſhall leave to be conſidered. 

Raifing of Coin is but a ſpecious word to deceive the unwary. It only gives 
the uſual Denomination of a greater quantity of Silver to a leſs, (v. g. calling 
Four Grains of Silver a Penny to Day, when five Grains of Silver made a Penny 
yeſterday) but adds no worth or real value to the Silver Coin, to make amends 
for its want of Silver. That is impoſſible to be done. For it is only the Quan- 
tity of the Silver in it that is, and eternally will be, the meaſure of its Value. 
And to conyince any one of this I ask, whether he that is forced to receive but 
320 Ounces of Silver under the Denomination of 1001. (for 400 Ounces of Silver 
which he lent under the like Denomination of 100 /.) will think theſe 320 Ounces 
of Silver, however Denominated, worth thoſe 400 Ounces he lent ? If any one 
can be ſuppoſed ſo filly, he need but go to the next Market or Shop to be con- 
vinced, that Men value not Money by the Denomination, but by the Quantity 
of Silver that is in it. One may as rationally hope to lengthen a foot by dividing 
it into fifteen parts, inſtead of twelve, and calling them Inches; as to increaſe 
the Value of the Silver that is in a Shilling, by dividing it into fifteen parts inſtead 
of twelve, and calling them Pence. This is all that is done when a Shilling is 
raiſed from twelve to fifteen Pence. | ab 

Clipping of Money is raiſing it without publick Authority; the ſame denomina- 
tion remaining to the piece, that hath now leſs Silver in it, that it had before. 

Altering the Standard, by coining pieces under the ſame Denomination with 
leſs Silver in them than they formerly had, is doing the ſame thing by publick 
Authority. The only odds is, that by clipping the loſs is not forced on any one, 
(for no body is obliged to receive clipp'd Money z) by altering the Standard 
it is. | | 

Altering the Standard, by raiſmg the Money, will not get to the Publick or 
bring to the Mint to be coin'd one Ounce of Silver: But will defraud the King, 
the Church, the'Univerſities and Hoſpitals, &c. of ſo much of their ſetled Re- 
venue, as the Money Is raiſed, v. g. twenty per Cent. if the Money (as is propos'd) 
be raiſed one fifth. It will weaken, if not totally deſtroy the publick Faith, 
when all that have truſted the Publick, and aſſiſted our preſent Neceſſities, upon 
Acts of Parliament, in the Million Lottery, Bank Act, and other Loans, ſhall be 
defrauded of twenty per Cnt. of what thoſe Acts of Parliament were Security for. 
And to conclude, this raiſing onr Money will defraud all private Men of twenty 


per. Cent. in all their Debts and ſetled Revenues. | | 


Clipping by Engliſh Men is robbing the honeſt Man who receives clipp'd Money, 
and transferring the Silver, i. e. the value is pared off from it into the Clippers 
Pocket. Clipping by Foreigners is robbing England it ſelf. And thus the Spaniards 


lately rob'd Portugal of a great part of its Treaſure or Commodities (which is the 


ſame thing) by importing upon them clipp'd Money of the Portugal Stamp. 
Clipping, and clipp'd Money, have beſides this robbery of the Publick other 
great inconveniences : As the diſordering of Trade, raiſing foreign Exchange, 
and a general diſturbance which every one feels thereby in his private Affairs. 
Clipping is ſo gainful, and ſo ſecret a Robbery, that penalties cannot reſtrain it, 
as weſee by experience. [7 AERO ID IS FAIT DEST 4: 
Nothing I humbly conceive, can put a ſtop to Clipping, now it is grown ſo uni- 
verſal, and Men become ſo skilful in it, but making it unprofitable. 


Nothing can make Clipping unprofitable, but- making all -light Money 


go only 


for its weight. This ſtops Clipping in a Moment, brings out all the mill'd and 
weighty Money, deprives us not of any part of our clipp'd Money for the uſe of 
Trade. And hrings it orderly, and by degrees, and without force into the Mint 


If 


to be recoin'd. 
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Raiſing the Value of Money. 


If clipp'd Money be call'd in all at once, and ſtap'd from paſling by Weight, I fear 
it will ſtop Trade, put our Affairs all ataſtand, and introduce Confuſion. W here+ 
as, if it be permitted to paſs by its Weight, till it can by degrees be coin'd, (the 
Stamp ſecuring its fineneſs as well then as now, and the Scales determining its 
weight) it will ſerve for the paying of great Sums as commodionſly almoſt as 
weighty Money, and the weighty Money being then brought out will ſerve for 
the Market Trade. and leſs Payments, and alſo to weigh the clipp'd Money by. 

On the other ſide ; If clip d Money be allowed to paſs current by Tale, till it be 
all recoin'd, one of theſe two effects will apparently follow: Either that we ſhall 
want Money for Trade, as the clipp'd Money decreaſes by being coin'd into weigh- 
ty; (for very few, if any body, who get weighty Money into their Hands, will 
part with it, whilſt clipp'd Money, not of half the value is current) Or if they 
do, the Coiners and Clippers will pick it up, and new coin and clip it; where- 
by clipp'd Money will be increaſed. So that, by this way, either Money will be 
wanting to Trade, or clipp'd Money continued, If clipp'd Money be ſtop'd all at 
once, there is immediately a ſtop of Trade. If it be permitted to paſs in Tale, 
as if it were lawful weighty Money whilſt it is recoining, and till all be recoin'd, 
that way alſo there will be an end of Trade, or no end of clipp'd Money. But if 
it be made to paſs for its weight till it be all recoin'd, both theſe evils are avoided, 
and the weighty Money which we want will be brought out to boot. 

Money 1s neceſſary to the carrying on of Trade. For where Money fails, 
Men cannot buy, and Trade ſtops. . . : 

Credit will ſupply the defect of it to ſome ſmall degree for a little while. But 


Credit being nothing but the expeRation of Money within ſome limited time, Mo- 
ney muſt be had or Credit will fail. | 


Money alſo is neceſſary to us, in a certain proportion to the plenty of it amongſt 
our Neighbours. For if any of our Neighbours have it in a much greater abun- 
dance than we, we are many ways obnoxious to them. 1., They can maiatain a 
greater force. 2. They can tempt away our People, by greater Wages, to ſerve 
them by Land or Sea, or in any Labour. 3. They can command the Markets, 
and thereby break our Trade, and make us poor. 4. They can on any occaſion 
ingroſs Naval and Warlike Stores, and thereby endanger us. 5 

In Countries where Domeſtick Mines do not ſupply it, nothing can bring in Sfl- 
ver but Tribute or Trade. Tribute is the effect of Conqueſt: Trade, of skill 
and Induſtry. . E oe a as 

By Commerce Silver is brought in only by an over-balance of Trade. 1 

An Over⸗ balance of Trade, is when the quantity of Commodities which we 


ſend to any Country do more than pay for thoſe we bring from thence: For then 
the over- plus is brought home in Bullion. | 


Bullion is Silver whoſe workmanſhip has no Value. And thus foreign Coin 
hath no value here for its Stamp, and our Coin is Bullion in foreign Dominions, 


*Tis uſeleſs and labour in vain, to coin Silver imported into any Country where 
it is not to ſtay. 17 


Silver imported cannot ſtay in any Country in which, by an over- balance of their 


whole Tones it is not made theirs, and doth not become a real increaſe of their 
Wealth. 


If by a general Balance of its Trade, England yearly ſends out Commodities to 
the value of four hundred thouſand Ounces of Silver more than the Commodities 
we bring home from abroad coſt us; there is one hundred thouſand Pound every 
year clear Gain: Which will come home in Money, be a real increaſe of our 
Wealth, and will ſtay here. | | [ARE 

On the other ſide, if upon a general balance of our whole Trade, we yearly im- 
port Commodities from other parts to the value of an hundred thouſand Pound 
more than our Commodities exported pay for, we every Year grow an hundred 
thouſand Pound poorer. And if, beſides that, we ſhould alſo import a Million in 
Bullion from Sain every Year, yet it is not ours; it is no increaſe to our Wealth, 
nor can it ſtay here; but muſt be exported again every grain of it with an hun- 
dred thouſand Pound of our own Money to boot. | 


I have heard it propos'd as a way to keep our Money here, that we ſhould pay 
our Debts contracted . Seas, by Bills of Exchange. ' 


The 
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Farther Conſiderations concerning 


The Idleneſs of ſuch a Propoſition will appear, when the nature of Exchange is 
a little conſider'd. 

Foreign Exchange is the paying of Money in one Country, to receive it in 
another. 

The Exchange is High, when a Man pays for Bills of Exchange above the 
Par. It is Low when he pays leſs than the Par. 

The Par is a certain number of pieces of the Coin of one Country, containing 
in them an equal quantity of Silver to that in another number of pieces of the 
Coin of another Country: v. g. ſuppoſing 36 Skillingsof Holland to have juſt as much 
Silver in them as twenty Engliſh Shillings. Bills of Exchange drawn from England 
to Holland at the rate of 36 Skillings Dutch for each pound Sterling, is according 
to the Par. He that pays the Money here, and receives it there, neither gets 
nor loſes by the Exchange; but receives juſt the ſame Quantity of Silver in the 
one place, that he parts with in the other. But if he pays one pound Sterling to 
receive but 30 Skillings in Holland, he pays one ſixth more than the Par, and ſo 
pays one ſixth more Silver for the Exchange, let the Sum be what it will. 

The reaſon of High Exchange, is the buy ing much Commodities in any foreign 
Country , beyond the value of what that Country takes of ours. This makes 
Engliſh Men have need of great Sums there, and this raiſes the Exchange or Price 
of Bills. For what grows more into demand, increaſes preſently in price. 

Returning Money by Exchange into foreign parts, keeps not one Farthing 
from going out ; It only prevents the more troubleſome and hazardous way of 
ſending Money in Specie forwards and backwards. Bills of Exchange more Com- 
modionſly, by ſcrips of Paper, even the Accounts between particular Debtors 
and Creditors in different Countries, as far as the Commerce between thoſe two 
Places is equivalent: But where the over-balance, on either ſide, demands Pay- 
ment, - there Bills of Exthange can do nothing 3 but Bullion, or Money in Specie 
muſt be ſent. For in a Country where we owe Money, and have no Debts ow- 
ing to us, Bills will not find Credit; but for a ſhort time, till Money can be ſent to 
reimburſe thoſe that paid them ; unleſs we can think Men beyond Sea will part 
with their Money for nothing. If the Traders of England owe their Correſpon- 
dents of Holland a hundred thouſand Pound, their Accounts with all the reſt of the 
World ſtanding equal, and remaining fo, one Farthing of this hundred thouſand 
Pound cannot be paid by Bills of Exchange. For example, 1 owe a thouſand Pound 
of it; And to pay that, buy a Bill of N. here, drawn on John de Wir of Amſter- 
dam, to pay P. van Lore my Correſpondent there. The Money is paid according- 
iy, and thereby I am out of Vun Loress Debt; but one Farthing of the Debt of 
England to Holland is not thereby paid; for M of whom I bought the Bill of Ex- 
change, is now as much indebted to John de Wit, as I was before to P. van Lore. 
Particular Debtors and Creditors are only changed by Bills of Exchange 3 but the 
Debt owing from one Country to the other, cannot be paid without real Effects 
ſent thither to that Value, either in Commodities, or Money. Where the bal- 
lance of Trade barely pays for Commodities with Commodities, there Money muſt 
be ſent, or elſe the Debt cannot be paid. © ONES 1779 | 

I have ſpoke of Ab r Ooin alone, becauſe that makes the Money of Account, and 
meaſure of Trade, all through the World. For all Contracts are, I think, every 
where made, and Accounts kept in Silver Coin: Iam ſure they are ſo in England, 
and the neighbouring Countries. = iS LEEDS: | | 29 

Stver therefore; and Swer alone, is the meaſure of Commerce. Two Metals, 
as Gold and Ser, cannot be the meaſure of Commerce both together, in any 
Country: Becauſe the meaſure of Commerce muſt be tually the ſame, inva- 
riable, and keeping the ſame proportion of value in all its Parts. But ſo only 
one Metal does, or tan do toit ff: So S lver is to Silver, and Gold to Gold. An 
Ounce of Siver is always of equal value to an Ounce of Ser, and an Ounce of 


Gold to an Ounce of Gold; and two Ounces of the one, or the other, of double the 


value to an Ounce of the ſame. But Gold and Silver change their value one to an- 
nother : For ſuppoſing them to be in value as ſixteen to one now; perhaps the 
next Month they may be as fifteen and three quarters, or fifteen and ſeven eighths 
to one. And one may as well make a Meaſure, v. g. a Yard, whoſe parts length- 
en and ſhrink, as a meaſure of Trade of Materials, chat have not always a ſetled 
unvariable value to one another. | 

One 


fact holds not to be ſo, that an Ounce of Serling 


Raiſing the Value of Money. 


One Metal therefore alone can be the Money of Account and Contract, and the 
Meaſure of Commerce in any Country. The fitteſt for this Uſe, of all other, is 
Silver, for many Reaſons, which need not here be mention'd. It is enough that 


the World has agreed in it, and made it their common Money; and as the Indians 


rightly call it, Meaſure. All other Metals, Gold, as well as Lead, are but 
Commodities. 

Commodities are Moveables, valuable by Money, the common Meaſure. 

Gold, tho' not the Money of the World, and the Meaſure of Commerce, nor 
fit to be ſo, yet may, and ought to be coined, to aſcertain its Weight and Fine- 
neſs; and ſuch Coin may ſafely have a Price as well as a Stamp ſet upon it by 
publick Authority ; ſo the Value ſet be nnder the Market price. For then ſuch 
Pieces coin'd, will be a Commodity as paſſable asSilver Money, very little varying 
in their Price: AsGuineas which were coin'd at the Value of 20 s. but paſſed uſu- 
ally for between 21 or 22 Shillings, according to thecurrent Rate ; but not having 
ſohigh a Value put upon them by the Law, no body could be forced totake them to 
their Loſsat 215. 64. if the Price of Gold ſhould happen at any Time to be cheaper. 

From what has been ſaid, I think it appears: 

1. That Silver is that which Mankind have agreed on to take, and give in Ex- 
change for all other Commodities, as an Equivalent. 

2. That *tis by the quantity of Silver they give or take, or contract for, that 
they eſtimate the Value of other things, and fatisfie for them ; and thus by its 
quantity Silver becomes the Meaſure of Commerce. 

3. Hence it neceſſarily follows, that a greater quantity of Silver has a greater 


Value; a leſs quanticy of Silver has a leſs Value; and an equal quantity an equal 


Value. 5 

4. That Money differs from uncoin'd Silver only in this, that the quantity of 
Silver in each Piece of Money, is aſcertain'd by the Stamp it bears; which is ſet 
there to be a publick Voucher of its Weight and Fineneſs. 

5- That Gold is Treaſure as well as Silver, becauſe it decays not in keeping, and 
never ſinks much in its Value. LED LESS 

6. That Gold is fit to be coin'd as well as Silver, to aſcertain its quantity to thoſe 
who have a mind to traffick in it; but not fit to be joyn'd with Silver, as a Mea- 
ſure of Commerce. I 

7. That Fewels too are Treaſure, becauſe they keep without Decay; and have 
conſtantly a great Value, in proportion to their Bulk : But cannot be uſed for 
Money, becauſe their Value is not meaſur*d by their Quantity; nor can they, as 


Gold and Silver, be divided, and keep their Value. | 


8. The other Metals are not Treaſure, becauſe they decay in Keeping, and be- 
cauſe of their Plenty; which makes their Value little in a great Bulk; and fo un- 
fit for Money, Commerce, and Carriage. | 

9. That the only Way to bring Treaſure into England, is the well ordering 
our Trade. | 

10. That the only Way to bring Silver and Gold to the Mint, for the increaſe 
of our Stock of Money and Treaſure, which ſhall ſtay here, is an overbalance 
of our whole Trade. All other Ways to increaſe our Money and Riches, are 
but Projects that will fail us. | 

Theſe things premiſed, I ſhall now proceed to ſhew wherein I differ fro 
Mr. Lowndes, and upon what Grounds I do ſo. | 

Mr. Lowndes propoſes, that our Money ſhould be raiſed (as it is called) one 
fifth : that is, That all our preſent Denominations of Money, as Penny, Shilling, 
Half-Crown, Crown, &c. ſhould each have, one fifth leſs Silver in it, or be an- 
ſwered with Coin of one fifth leſs Value. How he propoſes to have it done I ſhall 
conſider hereafter. I ſhall at preſent only examine the Reaſons he gives for it. 

His firſt Reaſon, p. 68. he gives us in theſe Words, The Value of the Silver in 


the Coin ought to be raiſed to the foot of ſix Shillings three Pence in every Crown ;, becauſe 


the Price of Standard Silver in Bullion is riſen to ſix Shillings five Pence an Ounce. 
This reaſon ſeems to me to labour under ſeveral t Miſtakes, as, 
I. That Standard Silver can riſe in reſpect of it 0 | 
2. That Standard Bullion is now, or ever was worth, or fold to the Traders 
in it for 65. 54. the Ounce of lawful Money of Exgland. For if that Matter of 


ullion is worth 6; 5 d. of our 
Vol. II. A mill'd 
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mild weighty Money, this reaſon ceaſes; And our weighty Crown-pieces ought 
not to be raiſed to 6 5. 3 d. becauſe our light clipp'd Money will not purchaſe an 
Ounce of Standard Bullion, under the rate of 6s. 54. of that light Money. And 
let me add here, nor for that Rate neither. If therefore the Author means here, 
that an Ounce of Standard Silver is riſen to 65s. 54. of our clipp'd Money, I 
grant it him, and higher too. But then that has nothing to do with the rai- 
ſing our lawful Coin, which remains unclipp'd ; unleſs he will fay too, that 
Standard Bullion is ſo riſen, as to be worth, and actually to ſell for 65. 54. the 
Ounce of our weighty mill'd Money. This I not only deny, but farther add, 
that it is impoſſible to be ſo. For 65. 54. of mill'd Money, weighs an Ounce 
and a Quarter near. Can it therefore be poſlible, that one Ounce of any 
Commodity, ſhould be worth an Ounce and a Quarter of the ſelf ſame Commo- 
dity, and of exactly the ſame Goodneſs ? For ſo is Standard Silver to Standard 
Silver. Indeed one has a Mark upon it, which the other has not: But it is a 
Mark that makes it rather more, than leſs valuable : Or if the Mark, by hindring 
its Exportation, makes it leſs valuable for that Purpoſe, the Melting- pot can 
caſily take it off. | 

The Complaint made of melting down our weighty Money, anſwers this Rea- 
ſon evidently. For can it be ſuppos'd, that a Goldſmith will give one Ounce 
and a Quarter of coin'd Silver, for one Ounce of Bullion ; when by putting it 
into his Melting-pot, he can for leſs than a Penny Charge make it Bullion ? (For 
tis always to be remembred, what I think is made clear, that the Value of Sil- 
ver, conſidered as it is Money, and the Meaſure of Commerce, is nothing but its 
quantity.) And thus a mill'd Shilling, which has double the weight of Silver in 
it to a current Shilling, whereof half the Silver is clipp'd away, has double the 
Value. And to ſhew that this is ſo, I will undertake, that any Merchant, who 
has Bullion to ſell, ſhall ſell it for a great deal leſs Number of Shillings in Tale, 
to any one, who will contract to pay him in mill'd Money, than if he be paid in 
the current clipp'd Money. | | 

Thoſe who ſay Bullion is Riſen, I deſire to tell me; what they mean by Riſen? 
Any Commodity, 1 think, is properly ſaid to be Riſen, when the ſame quantity 
will exchange for a greater quantity of another thing; but more particularly of 
that thing which 1s the Meaſure of Commerce in the Country. And thus Corn 
is ſaid to be Riſen amongſt the Engliſ in Virginia, when a Buſhel of it will ſel], 
or exchange for more Pounds of Tobacco; amongſt the Indians, when it will 
ſell for more Yards of Wampompeak, which is their Money; and amongſt the 
Engliſh here, when it will exchange for a greater quantity of Silver, than it 
would before. Riſing and Falling of Commodities is always between ſeveral Com- 
modities of diſtinct Worths. But no body can ſay that Tobacco (of the ſame 
Goodneſs) is riſen in reſpect of it ſelf. One Pound of the ſame Goodneſs will ne- 
ver exchange for a Pound and a Quarter of the ſame Goodneſs. And ſo it is in 
Silver : An Ounce of Silver will always be of equal Value to an Ounce of Silver ; 
nor can it ever riſe or fall in reſpect of it ſelf : An Ounce of Standard Silver can 
never be worth an Ounce and a Quarter of Standard Silver ; nor one Ounce of 
uncoin'd Silver, exchange for one Ounce and a Quarter of coin'd Silver: The 
Stamp cannot ſo much debaſe its Value. Indeed the Stamp hindring its free Ex- 
portation, may make the Goldſmith (who profits by the return of Money) give 
one hundred and twentieth, or one ſixtieth or perhaps ſometimes one thirtieth 
more (that is 5s. 2d. 2. 5s. 3d. Or 55. 4d. the Ounce of coin'd Silver for un- 


coin'd, when there is need of ſending Silver beyond Seas; as there always is when 


the balance of Trage will not ſupply our Wants, and pay our Debts there. But 
much beyond this, the Goldſmith will never give for Bullion; ſince he can make 
it out of coin'd Money at a cheaper Rate. | 8 
Tis ſaid Bullion is riſen to 6s. 5 d. the Ounce, 5. e. that an Ounce of uncoin'd 
Silver will exchange for an Ounce and a Quarter of coin'd Silver. If any one 
can believe this, I will put this ſhort Caſe to him. He has of Bullion or Standard 
uncoin'd Silver, two round Plates, each of an exact Size and Weight of a m. 
Piece: He has beſides, of the ame Bullion, a round Plate of the Weight and 
Size of a Sulling, and another yet leſs, of the exact Weight and Size of a Three- 


Pence. The two great Plates being of equal Weight and Fineneſs, I oppoſe he 
t 


em, 


will allow to be of equal Value, and that the two leſs, joyn'd to either o a 
| | make 
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then alſo it muſt 
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Raiſing the Value of Money. 
make it one fifth more worth than the other is by it ſelf, they having all three to- 
gether one fifth more Silver in them. Let us ſuppoſe then, one of the greater, 
and the two leſs Plates to have received the next Moment, ( by Miracle, or by 
the Mill, it matters not how) the Mark or Stamp of our Crown, our Shilling, and 
our Threepence : Can any body ſay, that now they have got the Stamp of our Mint 
upon them, they are ſo fallen in Value, or the other unſtamp'd Piece fo Riſer, 


that that unſtamp'd Piece which a Moment before was worth only one of the 


other Pieces, is now worth them all three? Which is to ſay, that an Ounce of 
uncoin'd Silver is worth an Ounce and a Quarter of coin'd.. This is what Men 
would perſuade us, when they ſay, that Bullion is raiſed to 65. 5 d. [of lawful 
Money] the Ounce, which I fay is utterly impoſſible. Let us conſider this a lit- 


tle farther in another Inſtance. The preſent mild Crown-Prece, ſay they, will 


not exchange for an Ounce of Bullion, without the Addition of a Shilling and a 
Three-pence of weighty Coin added to it. Coin but that Grown-Piece into 6s. 3.4. 
and then they ſay it will buy an Ounce of Bullion, or elſe they give up their Rea- 
ſon and Meaſure of raiſing the Money. Do that which is allow'd to be equivalent 
to coining of a preſent mill'd Gown-Piece into 6 5s. 3 d. (viz.) call it 75 Pence, and 
by this Rule of raiſing buy an Ounce of Bullion. If this be ſo, 
the ſelf-fame mill'd Com- Piece will and will not exchange for an Ounce of Bul- 
lion. Call it 60 Pence, and it will not: The very next Moment call it 75 Pence; 
and it will. 1 am afraid no body can think change of Denomination has ſuch 
Power. | £2 col 

Mr Lowndes ſupports this his firſt Reaſon with theſe Words, p. 68. This Rea- 
fon which I humbly conceive will apear irreſragable, is grounded upon a Truth ſo apparent, 
that it may well be compared to an Axiom, even in Mathematical reaſoning :, to wit, that 


* 


TUhenſoever the intrinſick Malue of Silver in the Coin, hath been, oz 
ſhall be leſs than the Price of Silver in Bullton, the Coin hath and 
will be melted down. | 3 | 
This I think, tho? it be allowed Mr. Lowndes for as apparent 4 Truth, and as cer- 
tain a Maxim as he could wiſh, yet ſerves not at all to his Purpoſe of leſſening 
the Coin. For when the Coin, is as it ſhould be, according to the Standard (let 
the Standard be what it will) weighty and unclipp'd, it is impoſſible that the 
Value of coin'd Silver ſhould be leſs than the Value or Price of uncoin'd ; becauſe; 
as I have ſhewn, the Value and Quantity of Silver are the ſame : And where the 
Quantities are equal, the Values are equal; excepting only the odds that may be 
between Bullion that may be freely exported, and coin'd Silver that may not; 
the odds whereof ſcarce ever amounts to above 24. per Ounce, and rarely to 
above a Penny or an Halſe penny. And this odds (whatever it be) will equally 
belong to his raiſed mill'd Money, which cannot be exported, as it will to our 
preſent. mild Money, which cannot be exported, as I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſhew more particularly hereafter: All this diſorder, and a thouſand others, 
comes from light and unlawful Money being current. For then it is no won- 
der that Bullion ſhould be kept up to the Value of your clipp'd Money ; that 
Is, that Bullion ſhould not be ſold by the Ounce for leſs than 65. 54. when that 
A Money paid for it, does not Weigh above an Ounce. This In- 
ſtance therefore of the preſent Price of Bullion, proves nothing but that the 


Quantity of Silver in Money governs the Value of it, and not the Denomina- 


tion; as appears when clipp'd Money is brought to buy Bullion. This is a fair 
Tryal : Silver is ſet againſt Silyer, and by that is ſeen whether clipp'd Money be 
of the ſame Value with weighty of the ſame Denomination, or whether it be not 
the Quantity of Silver in it that regulates its Value. . 

I cannot but wonder that Mr. Lowndes, a Man ſo well skill'd in the Law, 


©. eſpecially of the Mint, the Exchequer, and of our Money, ſhould all along 


in this Argument ſpeak of clipp'd Money, as if it were the lawful Money of 
England; and ſhould propoſe by that (which is in effect by the Clippers Sheers) 
to regulate a new ſort of Coin to be introduced into England. And if he will 
ſtand to that Meaſure, and leſſen the new Coin to the rate of Bullion ſold in 
exchange for preſent current clipp'd Money, to prevent its being melted down ; 
he muſt make it yet much lighter than he propoſes, ſo that raiſing it, or to give 
it its due Name, that leſſening of it one fifth will not ſerve the Turn: For I will 


be bold to ſay, that Bullion now in England is no where to be bought by the 
| K 2 | Ounce 
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Ounce for 6s. 54. of our preſent current clipp'd Money. So that if his Rule be 
true, and nothing can fave the weighty Coin from melting down, but reducing 
it to the Weight that clipp'd Money is brought to, he muſt leſſen the Money in 
his new Coin much more than one fifth; for an Ounce of Standard Bullion will 


always be worth an Ounce of clipp'd Money, whether that in Tale amount to 


65.54. 65. 64. 105. or any other Number of Shillings, or Pence.of the niek- 
named clipp'd Money. For a piece of Silver that was coin'd for a Shilling, but 
has half the Silver clipp'd off, in the Law and in Propriety of Speech is. no-more 
a Shilling than a piece of Wood, which was once a ſealed Yard, is ſtill a Yard 
when one half of 1t is broke off. | 112 

Let us conſider this Maxim a little farther; which out of the Language of the 
Mint in plain Engliſh, I think, amounts to thus much, viz. That when an Ounce of 
Standard Bullion coſts a greater number of Pence in tale, than an Ounce of that Bulliam 
can be coin'd into by the Standard of the Mint, the Coin will be melted damn. I grant 
it, if Bullion ſhould riſe to 15 Pence the Ounce above 5s. 2 & as is now preten- 
ded; which is to ſay, that an Ounce of Bullion cannot be bought for leſs than an 
Ounce and a Quarter of the like Silver coin'd. But that, as I have ſhew'd, is 
impoſſible to be: And every one would be convinced of the contrary, if we: ha 
none now but lawful Money current. But *tis no Wonder if the Price and Value 
of things be confounded and uncertain, when the Meaſure it felt is loſt. For we 
have now no lawful Silver Money current among us: And therefore cannot talk 
nor judge right, by our preſent uncertain clipp'd Money, of the Value and Price 
of things, in reference to our lawful regular Coin, adjuſted and kept to the unva- 
Tying Standard of the Mint. The Price of Silver in Bullion above the Value 
of Silver in Coin, when clipping has not defac'd our current Caſh (for then 
the odds is very rarely above a Penny or two Pence the Ounce) is fo far from 
being a Cauſe of melting down our Coin, that this Price given above the Value 
of the Silver in our Coin, is given only to preſerve our Coin from being melted 
down: For no body buys Bullion at above 5 s. 24. the Ounce, (which is juſt the 
Value) for any other Reaſon, but to avoid the Crime and Hazard of melting 
down our Coin. | : | | 

I think it will be agreed on all Hands, that no body wilt melt down our Mo- 
ney, but for Profit. Now Profit can be made by melting down our Money, but 
only in two Caſes. Bs 

Firſt, When the current Pieces of the ſame Denomination are unequal, and of 
different Weights; ſome heavier, ſome lighter : For then the Traders in Mo- 
ney cull out the heavier, and melt them down with Profit. This is the ordinary 
Fault of coining by the Hammer, wherein it uſually ſufficed, That a Bar of Silver 
was cut into as many Half Crowns, or Shillings, as anſwer'd its whole weight; 
without being very exact in making each particular Piece of its due weight, where- 
by ſome pieces came to be heavier, and ſome lighter, than by the Standard they 
ſhould. And then the heavier pieces were cull'd out, and there was Profit to be 
made (as one eaſily perceives) in melting them down. But this Cauſe of melting 
down our Money is eaſily prevented, by the exacter way of Coining by the Mill, 
in which each ſingle piece is broyght to its juſt weight. This Inequality of Pieces 
of the ſame Denomination, is to he found in our Money, more than ever, ſince 
clipping has been in faſhion: And therefore *tis no wonder, that in this irregular 
State of our Money, one Complaint is, that the heavy Money is melted; down. 
But this alſo the making clipp'd: Money go at preſent for its Weight, (which is a 
ſudden reducing it to the Standard) and then, by degrees, recoining it into 
mill'd Money (which 1s the ultimate and more compleat reducing it to the Stan- 
dard) perfectly cures. | 

The other Caſe wherein our Money comes to be melted down, is a loſing Trade; 
or, which is the ſame thing in other Words, an over- great Conſumption of fo- 
reign Commodities. Whenever the over-balance of foreign Trade makes it dif- 
ficult for our Merchants to get Bills of Exchange, the Exchange-preſently riſes, 
and the Returns of Money raiſe them in Proportion to the want of Money Engliſh- 
men have 1n any parts beyond Seas. They, who thus furniſh them with Bills, not 
being able to ſatisfie their Correſpondents on whom thoſe Bills are drawn, with 
the Product of our Commodities there, muſt ſend Silver from hence to reimburſe 
them, and repay the Money they have drawn out of their Hands. Whilſt * 
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Raiſing the Value of Money. 
lion may be had for a ſmall price more than the weight of our current Caſh, theſe 
Exchangers generally chooſe rather to buy Bullion, than run the riſque of melting 
down our Coin, which. is criminal by the Law. And thus the Matter for the moſt 
part went, whilſt mill'd and clipt Money paſſed promHcuouſly in Payment : For ſo 
long a clipt Half Crown was as good here as a mill'd one, ſince one paſſed, and 
could be had as freely as the other. But as ſoon as there began to be a Diſtinction 
between clipt and unclipt Money, and. weighty Money could no longer be had for 
the light, Bullion (as was natural) roſe; and it would fall again to morro to the 
price it was at before, if there were none but weighty Money to pay for it. In 
ſhort, whenever the whole of our foreign Trade and Conſumption exceeds our 
Exportation of Commodities, our Money mult go to pay our Debts fo contracted, 
whether melted or not melted down. If the Law makes the Exportation of our 
Coin penal, it will be melted down; if it. leaves the Exportation of our Coin 
free, as in Holland, it will be carried out in Specie. One way or other go 
it muſt, as we ſee in Spain; but whether melted down or not melted down it mat- 
ters little: Our Coin and Treaſure will be both ways equally diminiſhed, and can 
be reftor'd only by an over-balance of our whole Exportation, to our whole Im- 
portation of conſumable Commodities. Laws, made againſt Exportation of Mo- 
ney. or Bullion will be all in vain. Reſtraint, or Liberty in that Matter, makes 
no Country rich or poor: As we ſee in Holland, which had Plenty of Money under 
the free Liberty of its Exportation; and Span, in great want of Money under the 
ſevereſt Penalties againſt carrying of it out. But the coining, or not coining our 
Money, on the fame foot it was before, or in bigger or leſs Pieces, and under 
whatſoever Denominations you pleaſe, contributes nothing to, or againſt its mel- 
ting down or Exportation, ſo our Money be all kept, each Species in its full 
weight of Silver, according to the Standard : For if ſome be heavier, and ſome 
lighter, allow'd to be current, fo, under the ſame Denomination-the heavier will 
be melted down, where: the Temptation of Profit is conſiderable ,, which in well 
regulated Coin kept ta the Standard, cannot be. But this melting down carries 
not away one Grain of our Treaſure out of England. The coming and going of 
that depends wholly upon the Balance of our Trade; and therefore it is a wrong 


Concluſion which we find, p. 71. That continuing either old or new Coins on the preſent 


faot, mill be nothing elſe. but. furniſhing a Species to melt down at an extravagant Profit, 

and will encourage a: vialent. Exportation of our Silver for ſake of the Gain only, till we 

ſhall have little or none left. For Example: Let us ſuppoſe all our light Money new 

coin'd,, upon the foot that this Gentleman would have it, and all our old milPd 

Crowns going for 75 Pence as he propoſes, and the reſt of the old mill'd Money 

proportionably ; I deſire it to be ſhewed how this would hinder the Exportation 

of one Ounce of Silver, whilſt our Affairs are in the preſent Poſture. Again, on 
the other ſide, ſuppoſing all our Money were now mill'd Coin upon the preſent 

foot, and our Balance of Frade changing, our Exportation of Commodities, were a 
Million. more: than our Importation, and like to continue ſo yearly; whereof one 

half was to Holland, and the other to Flanders, there being an equal Balance be- 

tween England and all other parts of the World we trade to; I ask, what poſlible 

Gain could any Eugliſhman make, by melting down and carrying out our Money 

to Holland and Flanders, when a Million was to come thence. hither, and Engliſh-- 
mem had: more there already than they knew how to uſe there, and could not get 

hame without paying dear there for Bills of Exchange? If that were the Caſe of 
our Trade, the Exchange would preſently fall here, and riſe there beyond the 
Par. of their Maney to ours, i. e. an Engliſh Merchant muſt give in Holland more 
Silver for the Bills he bought there, than he ſhould receive upon thoſe Bills here, 
if the two Sums were weigh'd one againſt the other; or run the riſque of bring- 
ing it home in Specie. And what then could any Engliſhman get by exporting of 
our Money or Silver thither? 

Theſe are the only two Caſes, wherein our Coin can be melted down with Pro- 
fit; and I challenge any one living to ſhew me any other. The one of them is 
removed only by a regular juſt Coin kept equal to the Standard ; be that what it 
wall, it matters not, as to the point of melting down of the Money. The other 
is to be removed only hy the Balance of our Trade kept from running us behind- 
hand, andcontradging Bebts in foreign Countries by an Over-conſumprion of their 
Commodities. . 
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Farther Conſiderations concerning 


To thoſe who ſay that the Exportation of our Money, whether melted down, 
or not melted down, depends wholly upon our Conſumption of foreign Commo- 
dities, and not at all upon the Sizes of the ſeveral Species of our Money, which 
will be equally exported, or not exported, whether coin'd upon the old, or the 
propoſed new Foot: Mr. Lowndes replies, ; 

r. That the neceſſity of foreign Expence and Exportation to anſwer the Balance 
of Trade, may be diminiſhed, but cannot in any ſenſe be augmented by raiſing the Value 

f our Money. | 
71 beg his Pardon if I cannot aſſent to this. Becauſe the neceſlity of our Expor- 
tation of Money depending wholly upon the Debts which we contract in foreign 
Parts, beyond what our Commodities exported can pay; the coining our Money 
in bigger or leſs pieces under the ſame or different Denominations, or on the pre- 
ſent or propoſed Foot, in itſelf neither increaſing thoſe Debts, nor the Expences 
that makethem, can neither augment nor diminiſh the Exportation of our Money. 

2. He replies, p. 72. That Melters of the Coin will have leſs Profit by fourteen 
Pence Halfpenny in the Grown, when the Money is coined upon the new Foot. 

To this 1 take liberty to 105 that there will not be a farthing more profit in 
melting down the Money, if it were all new mill'd Money upon the preſent 
Foot, than if it were all new coin'd, as is propoſed one fifth lighter. For whence 
ſhould the Profit ariſe more in the one, than the other ? But Mr. Lowndes goes 
upon this Suppoſition ; That Standard Bullion is now worth Six Shillings and five 
Pence an Ounce, of mill'd Money, and would continue to ſell for Six Shillings five 
Pence the Ounce, if our Money were all weighty mill'd Money: Both which I 
take to be Miſtakes, and think I have proved them to be ſo. 25 

3. He ſays, Tis hoped that the Exchange to Holland may be kept at a ſtand, or at leaſt 
from falling much lower. I hope ſo too. But how that concerns this Argument, 
or the coining of the Money upon a new Foot, I do not ſee. 

4. He ſays, p. 73. There is a great difference with regard to the Service and diſſer- 
vice of the Publick, between carrying out Bullion or Coin, for neceſſary Uſes, or for prohibited 
Commodities. The Gain to the Exporters, which 1s that which makes them melt it 
down and export it, is the ſame in both Caſes. And the neceſſity of exporting it 
is the ſame. For *tis to pay Debts, which there is an equal neceſſity of paying, 
when once contracted, though for uſeleſs things. They are the Goldſmiths and 

Dealers in Silver that uſually export what Silver rs ſent beyond Sea, to pay the 
Debts they have contracted by their Bills of Exchange. But thoſe Dealers in Ex- 
c— ſeldom know, or conſider, how they to whom they give their Bills, have 
or will employ the Money they receive upon thoſe Bills. Prohibited Commodi- 
ties, tis true, ſhould be kept out, and uſeleſs ones impoveriſh us by being brought 
in. But that is the fault of our Importation : And there the Miſchief ſhould be 
cured, by Laws, and our way of Living. For the Exportation of our Treaſure 
is not the cauſe of their Importation, but the Conſequence. Vanity and Luxury 
ſpends them: That gives them Vent here: That Vent cauſes their Importation : 
And when our Merchants have brought them, if our Commodities will not be 
enough, our Money muſt go to pay for them. But what this Paragraph has in 
it againſt continuing our Coin upon the preſent Foot, or for making our Coin 
lighter, I confeſs here again, I do not ſee. | | 

*Tis true what Mr. Zowndes obſerves here, the Importation of Gold, and the 
going of Guineas at 30 s. has been a great prejudice and loſs to the Kingdom. 
But that has been wholly owing to our clipp'd Money, and not at all to our Mo- 
ney being coin'd at five Shillings two Pence the Ounce 3 nor is the coining our 
Money lighter, the cure of it. The only remedy for that miſchief, as well as a 
great many others, is the putting an end to the paſſing of clipp'd Money by Tale, 
as if it were lawful Coin. 

5- His fifth Head, p. 74. is to anſwer thoſe, who hold, that by the leſſening 
our Money one fifth, all People who are to receive Money upon Contracts already 
made, will be defrauded of twenty per Cnr. of their Due: And thus all Men will 
lofe one fifth of their ſettled Revenues, and all Men that have lent Money one 
fifth of their Principal and Uſe. To remove this Objection, Mr. Lowndes ſays, 


that Silver in England is grown ſcarce, and conſequently dearer, and fo is of 


higher price. Let us grant for the preſent, it is of higher Price (which how 


be makes out 1 ſhall examine by and by.) This, if it were ſo, ought not to an- 
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Raiſing the Value of Money. 

nul any Man's Bargain, nor make him receive leſs in quantity than he lent. He was 
to receive again the ſame Sum, and the Publick Authority was Guarantee that the 
ſame Sum ſhould have the ſame quantity of Silver under the fame Denomination. 
And the reaſon is plain, why injuſtice he ought to have the ſame quantity of Silver 
again, notwithſtanding any pretended riſe of its Value. For if Silver had grown 
moreplentiful, and by conſequence (by our Author's Rule) cheaper, his Debtor 
wou'd not have been compelled by the Publick Authority to have paid him, in 
conſideration of its cheapneſs, a greater quantity of Silver than they contracted 
for. Cacao Nuts were the Money of a part of America, when we firſt came 
thither. Suppoſe then you had lent me laſt Year 300, or fifteenſcore Cacao Nuts, 
to be repaid this Year , Wou'd you be ſatisfied and think your ſelf paid your due, 
if I ſhou'd tell you, Cacao Nuts were ſcarce this Year, and that fourſcore were of 
as much value this year as an hundred the laſt; and that therefore you were well 
and fully paid if I reſtored to you only 240 for the 300 I borrow'd? Would you 
not think your ſelf defrauded of two thirds of your Right by ſuch a payment? nor 
would it make any amends for this to Juſtice, or Reparation to you, that the Pub- 
lick had (after your Contract, which was made for fifteen Score) alter'd the De- 
nomination of Score , and apply'd it to ſixteen inſtead of twenty. Examine it, 
and you will find this juſt the Caſe, and the Loſs proportionable in them both : 
That is, a real Loſs of twenty per Cent. As to Mr. Lowndes's proofs, that Silver 
is now one fifth more value than it was, and therefore a Man has right done him, 
if he receive one fifth leſs than his Contract, I fear none of them will reach 
Mr. Lowndes's point, He faith p. 77. By daily experience nineteen penny Weight, and 
three tenths of a penny weight of Sterling Silver, which is juſt the weight of 4 Crown piece, 
will purchaſe more coin'd Money than five unclipp'd Shillings. 1 wiſh he had told us 
where this daily experience he ſpeaks of is to be found: For I dare ſay no body hath 
ſeen a Sum of unclipp d Shillings paid for Bullion any where this twelve Months, to 
go no further back. 

In the next place, I wiſh he had told us how much more than five lawful mill'd 
Shillings, Bullion of the weight of a Crown piece will purchaſe. If he had ſaid it 
would purchaſe ſix Shillings and three Pence e Money, he had proved the 
matter in queſtion. And whoeyer has the weight of a Crown in Silver paid him 
in Mr. Lowndes's new Coin, inſtead of fix Shillings and three Pence of our preſent 
Money, has no injury done him, if it will certainly purchaſe him ſix Shillings 
and three Pence all unclipp'd of our preſent Money. But every one at firſt fot 
perceives this to be impoſlible, as I have already proved it. And I have in this 
the concurrence of Mr. Lowndes's new Scheme, to prove it to be ſo. For, p. 62. 
he propoſes that his Silver Unite having the weight and fineneſs of a preſent un- 
clip'd Crown piece, ſhould go for 75 Pence ; and that the preſent Shilling ſhould 
go for 15 Pence; by which eſtabliſhment there will be 75 Pence in his Unite, and 


79 


93 Pence three Farthings in ſix Shillings three Pence, weighty Money of the pre- - 


ſeat Coin; which is an undeniable Confeſſion, that it is as impoſſible for his $/- 


ver Unite, (having no more Silver in it than a preſent unclipp'd Crown) to be 


worth, and ſo to purchaſe ſix unclipp'd Shillings and three Pence, of our preſent 
Money, as it is for 75 Pence to be worth 93 of the ſame Pence, or 75 to be equal 
to 93 | 5 | 

Ifhe means by more, that his Sterling Silver of the weight of a Crown piece will 
purchaſe a Penny, or two Pence more than five unclipp'd Shillings, which is the 
moſt, and which is bat accidental too ; What is this riſe of its value to 15 Pence ? 
And what amends will one ſixtieth (a little more or lefs) riſe in Value, make 
for one fifth diminiſned in weight, and loſt in the 3 ? which is all one as 
to ſay, that a Penny, or thereabouts, ſnall make amends for fifteen Pence taken 
away. £205 

Another way to recommend his new Coin, to thoſe who ſhall receive it inſtead 
of the preſent weighter Coin, he tells them, p- 77+ it will pay as much Debt, and 
purchaſe as much Commodities as our preſent Money, which is one fifth heavier : 
What he ſays of Debts is true. But yet I would have it well conſidered by our 
Engliſh Gentlemen, that tho? Creditors wlll loſe one fifth of their Principal and 


Uſe, and Landlords will loſe one fifth of their Income, yet the Debtors and 


Tenants will not get it. It will be asked, Who then will get it? Thoſel ſay , 
and thoſe only who have great Sums of weighty Money (whereof one ſees not a 
23 piece 
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piece now in Payments) hoarded „ them, will get by it. To thoſe by the 

propoſed change of our Money will be an increaſe of one fifth added to their Ri- 
ches, paid out of the Pockets of the reſt of the Nation. For what theſe Men re- 

ceived for four Shillings, they will pay again for five. This weighty Money 

hoarded up, Mr. Lowndes, p. 105 computes at one Million and fix hundred thou- 
ſand Pounds. So that by raiſing our Money one fifth, there will three hundred 
and twenty thouſand Pound be given to thoſe who have hoarded up our weighty 
Money ; which hoarding up of Money is thought by many to have no other merit 
in it than the prejudicing our Trade and publick Affairs, and increaſing our Ne- 
ceſſities, by keeping ſo great a part of our Money from coming Abroad, at a time 
when there was ſo great need of it. If the Sum of unclipp'd Money in the Nati- 
on, be as ſome ſuppoſe, much greater ; then there will by this contrivance of the 
raiſing our Coin, be given to theſe rich Hoarders, much above the aforeſaid Sum 
of three hundred and twenty thouſand Pounds of our preſent Money. No body 
elſe, but theſe Hoarders, can get a Farthing by this propoſed change of our Coin ; 
unleſs Men in Debt have Plate by them, which they will Coin to pay their Debts. 
Thoſe too, I muſt confeſs, will get one fifth by all the Plate of their Own, which 
they ſhall coin and pay Debts with, valuing their Plate at Bullion: But if they 
ſhall conſider the faſhion of their Plate, what that coſt when they boughr it, and 
the faſhion that new Plate will coſt them, if they intend ever to have Plate again, 
they will find this one fifth ſeeming preſent profit in cotning their Plate to pay 
their Debts, amount to little or nothing at all. No body then but the Hoarders 
will get by this twenty per Cent. And I challenge any one to ſhew how any body 
elſe (but that little in the caſe of Plate coin'd to pay Debts) ſhall get a Farthing 
by it. It ſeems to promiſe faireſt to the Debtors ; but to them too it will amount 
to nothing. For he that takes up Money to pay his Debts, will receive this new 
Money, and pay it again at the ſame rate he received it, juſt as he does now our 
preſent Coin, without any profit at all. And though Commodities (as 1s natural) 
ſhall be raiſed in proportion to the leſſening of the Money, no body will get by 
that, any more than they do now, when all things are grown dearer. Only he 
that is bound up by contract to receive any Sum under ſuch a Denomination of 
Pounds, Shillings and Pence, will find his loſs ſenſibly when he goes to buy Com- 
modities, and make new Bargains. The Markets and the Shops will ſoon con- 
vince him, that his Money, which is one fifth lighter, is alſo one fifth worſe ; 
when he muſt pay twenty per Cent. more for all the Commodities he buys with the 
Money of the new Foot, than if he bought it with the preſent Coin. 

This Mr. Lowndes himſelf will not deny, when he calls to mind what he himſelf, 
ſpeaking of the inconveniences we ſuffer by our clipp'd Money, ſays, p. 115. Per- 
ſons before they conclude in any Bargains, are neceſſitated firſt to ſettle the price or value of 
the very Money they are to receive for their Goods; and if it be in clipp'd or bad Money, 
they ſet the price of their Goods accordingly : Which I think has been one great cauſe of 
raiſing the price, not only of Merchandizes, but even of Edibles, and other neceſſaries for 
the Suſtenance of the common People, to their great Grievance. That every one who 
receives Money after the raiſing our Money, on Contracts made before the change, 
muſt loſe twenty per Cent. in all he ſhall buy, is Demonſtration, by Mr. Lowndes's 
own Scheme. Mr. Lowndes propoſes that there ſhould be Shillings coin'd upon 
the new Foot one fifth lighter than our prefent Shillings, which ſhould go for 
twelve Pence a piece ; and that the unclipp'd Shillings of the preſent coin ſhould 
go for fifteen Pence a piece, and the Crown for ſeventy. five Pence. A Man who has 
a Debt of an hundred Pounds owing him, upon Bond or Leaſe, receives it in theſe 
new Shillings, inſtead of lawful Money of the preſent Standard: He goes to Mar- 
ket with twenty Shillings in one Pocket of this new Money, which are valued at 
240 Pence; and in the other Pocket with four mill'd Crown pieces, (or twenty 
mill'd Shillings of the preſent Coin) which are valued at three hundred Pence, 
which is one fifth more: *Tis Demonſtration then that he loſes one fifth, or 
twenty per Cent. in all that he buys, by the receipt of this new Money, for the 
preſent Coin, which was his Due; unleſs thoſe he deals with will take four for 
five Pence, or four Shillings for five Shillings. He buys, for Example, a Quart 
of Oyl for fifteen Pence: If he pay for it with the old Money in one Pocket, one 
Shilling will do it; if with the new Money in the other, he muſt add three Pence 
to it, or a quarter of another Shilling; and ſo of all the reſt that he pays Me, 
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with either the old Money which he ſhould have received his Debts in, or with the 
New , which he was forced to receive for it. Thus far it's Demonſtration he 
loſes twenty — Cent. by receiving his Debt in a new Money thus raiſed, when 
he uſes it to buy any thing. But to make him amends, Mr. Lowndes tells him, 
Silver is now dearer ; and all things conſequently will be bought cheaper twenty 

er Cent. And yet at the ſame time he tells them in the paſſage above cited out of 

. 115. that all other things are grown dearer. I am ſure there is no Demon- 
ſtration that they will be ſold twenty per Cent. cheaper. And if I may credit 
Houſe-keepers and ſubſtantial Tradeſmen, all ſorts of Proviſions and Commodi- 
ties are lately riſen exceſſively ; and notwithſtanding the ſcarcity of Silver, begin 
to come up to the true value of our clipp'd Money, every one ſelling their Com- 
modities ſo as to make themſelves amends in the Number of light Pieces for what 
they want in Weight. A Creditor ought to think the new light Money equiva- 
lent to the preſent heavier, becauſe it will buy as much Commodities. But what 
if it ſhould fail, as *tis ten to one but it will, what Security has he for it? He is 
told ſo, and he muſt be ſatisfied. The Salt, Wine, Oyl, Silk, Naval-Stores, and 
all foreign Commodities, will none of them be ſold us by foreigners for a leſs 
quantity of Silver than before, becauſe we have given the name of more Pence to 
it, is I think Demonſtration. All our Names (if they are any more to us) are 


to them but bare Sounds; and our Coin, as theirs to us, but meer Bullion, va- 


lued only by its Weight. And a Swede will no more ſell you his Hemp and Pitch, 
or a Spaniard his Oyl, for leſs Silver; becauſe you tell him Silver is ſcarcer now 
in England, and therefore riſen in value one fifth, than a Tradeſman of London 
will ſell his Commodity cheaper to the Ie of Man becauſe they are grown poor- 
er, and Money is ſcarce there. | 

All foreign Commodities muſt be ſhut out of the Number of thoſe that will 
fall, to comply with our raiſing our Money. Corn alſo, *tis evident, does not 
riſe or fall by the differences of more or leſs plenty of Money, but by the plenty 
and ſcarcity that God gives. For our Money, in appearance, remaining the ſame, 
the Price of Corn 1s double one Year to what it was the precedent ; and there- 
fore we muſt certainly make account that ſince the Money is one fifth lighter, it 
will buy one fifth leſs Corn Communibus annis. And this being the great Expence 
of the Poor, that takes up almoſt all their Earnings; if Corn be Communibus an- 
nis ſold for one fifth more Money in Tale, than before the change of our Money, 
they too muſt have one fifth more in Tale of the new Money for their Wages, 
than they have now; and the Day-Labourer muſt have, not only Twelve, but 
fifteen Pence of the new Money a Day, which is the preſent Shilling, that he has 
now, or elſe he cannot Live. So that all foreign Commodities, with Corn and 
Labour keeping up their value to the quantity of Silver, they ſell for now, and 
not complying in the fall of their real price with the nominal raiſing of our Mo- 
ney ; there is not much left wherein Landlords and Creditors are to expect the 
recompence of twenty per Cent. abatement of price in Commodities to make up 
their loſs in the lightneſs of our Money they are paid their Rents and Debts in. 
Twould be eaſie to ſhew the ſame thing concerning our other native Commodi- 
ties, and make it clear, that we have no reaſon to expect they ſhould abate of 
their preſent Price, any more than Corn and Labour. But this is enough , and 
any one, who has a mind to it, may trace the reſt at his leiſure. 

And thus I fear the hopes of cheaper Penny-worths, which might beguile ſome 
Mea into a belief, that Landlords and Creditors would receive no leſs by the pro- 
poſed new Money, is quite vaniſhed. But if the promiſe of better Penny-worths 
and a fall of all Commodities twenty per Cent. ſhould hold true, this would not at all 
relieve Creditors and Landlords, and ſet them on equal terms with their Neigh- 
bours : Becauſe the cheap Penny-worths will not be for them alone; but every bo- 
dy elſe, as well as they, will ſhare in that advantage; ſo that their Silver being 
diminiſhed one fifth in their Rents and Debts, which are paid them, they would 
ſtill be twenty per cent. greater loſers than their unhoarding Neighbours, and for- 
ty per Cent. greater loſers than the Hoarders of Money ; Who will certainly get 
twenty per Cnt. in the Money, whatever happens in the price of Things; and 
twenty per Cent. more in the cheapneſs of Commodities, if that promiſed recom- 
pence be made good to Creditors and Landlords. For the Hoarders of Money 
(if the price of things falls) will buy as * as they. So that whatever is ſaid o 
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the cheapneſs of Commodities, tis Demonſtration, (whether that proves true or 
no) that Creditors, and Landlords, and all thoſe who are to receive Money upon 
Bargains made before the propoſed change of our Coin, will unavoidably loſe 
twenty per Cent- Ep. 41 | R 
One thing Mr. Lowndes ſays in this Paragraph very remarkable, which I think 
decides the Queſtion. His words p. 78. are theſe, That if the value of the Silver in 
the Coins (by an extrinſick Denomination) be raiſed above the value or Market price of the 
ſame Silver reduced to Bullion, the Subject would be proportionably injured and de- 
frauded as they were formerly in the caſe of baſe Moneys coin d by publick Authority. It 
remains therefore only to ſhew, that the Market price of Standard Bullion is not 
one fifth above our coin that is to be raiſed, and then we have Mr. Lowndes of 
our ſide, too againſt its raiſing. I think it is abundantly proved already, that 
Standard Bullion neither is, nor can be worth one fifth more than our Lawful 
weighty Money: And if it be not, by Mr. Zowndes's Confeſſion, there is no need 
of raiſing our preſent legal mill'd Money to that degree; and tis only our clip'd 
Money that wants amendment : And when that is recoin'd and reduced all to 
mill'd and lawful Money, that then too will have no need of raiſing. This I ſhall 
now prove out of Mr. Lowndes's own words here. 
Mr. Lowndes in the forecited words compares the value of Silver in our Coin, to 
the value of the ſame Silver EeDUEeD to Bullion; which he ſuppoſing to be as four 
to five, makes that the meaſure of the raiſing our Money. If this be the difference 
of value between Silver in Bullion, and Silver in Coin; and it be true, that four 
Ounces of Standard Bullion be worth five Ounces of the ſame Silver coin'd ? Or, 
which is the ſame Thing, that Bullion will ſell by the Ounce for ſix Shillings and 
five Pence unclipp'd Money; 1 will take the boldneſs to adviſe His Majeſty to 
Buy, or to borrow any where ſo much Bullion, or rather than be without it, melt 
down fo much Plate, as is equal in weight to twelve hundred pounds Sterling of 
our preſent mill'd Money. This let him ſell for mill'd Money. And according 
to our Author's Rule, it will yield fifteen hundred pounds. Let that fifteen hun- 
dred pounds be reduc'd into Bullion, and fold again, and it will produce eighteen 
hundred and ſixty Pounds: Which eighteen hundred and ſixty pounds of weigh- 
ty Money being reduc'd to Bullion, will {till produce one fifth more in weight 
of Silver, being ſold for weighty Money. And thus His Majeſty may get at leaſt 
three hundred and twenty thouſand pounds by ſelling of Bullion for weighty Mo- 


ney, and melting that down into Bullion, as faſt as he receives it; till he has 


brought into his hands the Million and fix hundred thouſand Pounds, which Mr. 
Lowndes computes there is of weighty Money left in England. 

[ doubt not but every one who reads it, will think this a very ridiculous Pro- 
poſition. But he muſt think it ridiculous for no other reaſon, but becauſe he ſees 
tis impoſſible, that Bullion ſhould ſel] for one fifth above its weight of the ſame 
Silver coin'd, that is, that an Ounce of Standard Silver ſhould ſell for fix Shil- 


lings five Pence of our preſent weighty Money. For if it will, *tis no ridiculous 


thing that the King ſhould melt down, and make that profit of his Money. 

If our Author's Rule, (p. 78. where he ſays, That the only juſt and reaſanable 
Foot upon which the coins ſhould be current, is the very price of the Silver thereof, in caſe 
it be molten in the ſame place where coins are made current) be to be obſerved ; our 
Money is to be raiſed but an Half-penny, or at moſt a Penny in five Shillings 
for that was the ordinary odds in the price between Bullion and coin'd Silver, 
before Clipping had deprived us, in Commerce, of all our mill'd and weighty 
Money. And Silver in Standard Bullion would not be in value one jot above the 
ſame Silver in Coin, if clipp'd Money were not current by Tale, and coin'd Sil- 
ver (as Mr. Lowndes propoſes, p. 73.) as well as Bullion, had the liberty of Ex- 

tation. For when we have no clipp'd Money, but all our current coin 1s 

eight, according to the Standard, all the odds of value that Silver in Bullion 
has to Silver in Coin, is only owing to the Prohibition of its Exportation in Mo- 
ney 3 and never riſes, nor can riſe, above what the Goldſmith ſhall eſtimate the 
riſque and trouble of melting it down; which is ſo little, that the Importers of 
Silver could never raiſe it to above a penny an Ounce, but at ſuch times as the 
Eaſt-India Company, or ſome foreign Sale, calling fora great quantity of Silver at 
a time, made the Goldſmiths ſcramble for it; and fo the Importers of Bullion raiſe 


its price upon them, according to the preſent need of great quantities of diver, 
whic 
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which every Goldſmith (eager to ingroſs to himſelf as much as he could) was 
content to pay high for, rather than go without : His preſent gains from thoſe 
whom he furniſh'd, and whom otherwiſe he could not furniſh, making him 
amends. 

The natural value then between Silver in Bullion, and in Coin, is (I ſay) every 
where equal ; bating the charge of Coinage, which gives the advantage to the 
fide of the Coin. The ordinary odds here in England, between Silver in Bullion, 
and the ſame in our Coin, is by reaſon that the Stamp hinders its free Exporta- 
tion about a penny in the Crown. The accidental difference, by reaſon of ſud- 
dain occaſions, is ſometimes (but rarely) two pence in five Shillings, or ſomewhat 
more in great urgencies. And ſince the ordinary rate of things 1s to be taken as 
the meaſure of their Price, and Mr. Lowndes tells us, p. 78. That if the value of the 
Silver in the coins ſhould be raiſed above the Value, or Market Price, of the ſame Silver 
reduced to Bullion, the Subject would be proportionably injured and defrauded ;, I leave him 
to make the Inference, what will be the conſequence ia England, if our coin be 
raiſed here one fifth, or twenty per Cent. 

Mr. Lowndes ſays farther, p. 80. That Silver has a Price. I anſwer ; Silver to 
Silver can have no other Price, but Quantity for Quantity. If there be any other 
difference in Value, it is or can be nothing but one of theſe two: Firſt, Either 
the value of the labour imploy'd about one parcel of Silver more than another, 
makes a difference in their Price ; and thus faſhion'd Plate ſells for more than its 
weight of the ſame Silver ; and in Countries where the Owners pay for the Coin- 
age, Silver in coin is more worth than its weight in Bullion; but here, where the 
Publick pays the Coinage, they are of very near equal Value, when there is no 
need of Exportation : For then there is no more odds than the trouble of car- 
Tying the Bullion to the Mint, and fetching again, is worth; or the charge of re- 
fining ſo much of it, as will bring it to Standard, if it be worſe than Standard. 

Or Secondly, Some Privilege belonging to one parcel of Silver which is denied 
to another, viz. Here in England a liberty of Exportation allowed to Silver in 
Bullion, denied to Silver ſtamp'd. This, when there is need of Exportation of 
Silver, gives ſome ſmall advantage of value to uncoin'd Silver here, above coin'd ; 
but that is ordinarily very inconſiderable; and can never reach to one fifth, nor 
half one fifth, as has been already ſhewn. And this 1 think will anſwer all that is 
ſaid about the price of Silver in that place. 

Tis true what Mr. Lowndes ſays in the next words, p. 81. That five Shillings 
coin d upon the Foot propoſed, will actually contain more real 1 intrinſicł value of Silver 
by a great deal, than is in the current Money now commonly applied to the Payment of the 
ſaid Rents, Revenues and Debts. But will he hence conclude, becauſe there is now 
loſt in thoſe Rents, Revenues and Debts, a great deal more than twenty per Cent. 
under the preſent irregularity of our Coin, and the Robbery in clipp'd Money, 
without any the leaſt neglect or miſcarriage in the Owner that intitled him to 
that loſs, that therefore it is juſt that the loſs of twenty per Cent. be eſtabliſh'd on 
him by Law for the future, in the reforming of our Coin ? 

Mr. Lowndes's ſecond reaſon for leſſening our coin we have p. 82. in theſe words, 
The value of the Silver in the coin ought to be raiſed, to encourage the bringing of Bul- 
lion to the Mint to be coin d. This raiſing of Money is in check, as has been ſeen, 
nothing but giving a Denomination of more Pence to the ſame quantity of Silver, 
viz. That the ſame quantity of Silver ſhall hereafter be called ſeventy-five Pence, 
which is now called but ſixty Pence. For that is all is done : As is manifeſt, when 
a Crown piece which now goes but for ſixty Pence, ſhall be made to go for ſeventy 
five Pence ; for *tis plain, it contains nothing of Silveror worthin it, more than 
it did before. Let us ſuppoſe, that all our Silyer Coin now in England were Six- 
pences, Shillings, Half-crowns and Crowns, all mill'd Money full weight accord- 
ing to the preſent Standard ; and that it ſhould be ordered, that for the future, 
the Crown-piece inſtead of going for ſixty Pence, ſhould gofor ſeventy five Pence, 
and ſo proportionably of all the other Pieces, I ask then, how ſuch a change of 
Denomination ſhall bring Bullion to the Mint to be coin'd, and from whence ? I 
ſuppoſe this change of Names, or aſcribing to it more imaginary parts of any De- 
nomination, has no Charms in it to bring Bullion to the Mint to be Coin'd : For 
whether you call the piece coin'd twelve Pence, or fifteen Pence, or ſixty or 
8 * a Gown Or a Scepter, it will Day no more Silk, Salt or Bread than 
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it would before. That therefore cannot tempt People to bring it to the Mint. 
And if it will pay more Debt, that is perfect Defrauding, and ought not to be 
permitted. Next, I ask, from whence ſhall this raiſing fetch it ? For Bullion 
cannot be brought hither to ſtay here, whiPſt the balance of our Trade requires 
all the Bullion we bring in, to be exported again, and more Silver out of our 
former Stock with it, to anſwer our exigencies beyond Seas. And whilſt it is ſo, 
the Goldſmiths and returners of Money will give more for Bullion to export, 
than the Mint can give for it to coin; and ſo none of that will come to the Mint. 

But ſays our Author, p. 83. An Half-penny an Ounce Profit, which will be in the 
propoſed Coin, above the preſent price of Sterling Bullion, will be an encouragement to thoſe 
who have Engliſh Plate, to bring it in to be coin d. I doubt whether there will be any 
ſuch Profit; for I imagine that Standard Bullion cannot now be bought per Ounce 
for ſix Shillings and five Pence of our clipp'd running Caſh, which is the Meaſure 
whereby Mr. Lowndes determines of the price of Sterling Silver. But taking this 
Halft-penny an Ounce you for granted, it will not bring to the Mint any Plate, 
whoſe faſhion is valued by the Owner at above an Half-penny per Ounce ; and 
how much then it is like to bring to the Mint, is eaſie to gueſs. 

The true and only good reaſon that brings Bullion to the Mint to be coin'd, is 
the ſame that brings it to England to ſtay there, viz. The gain we make by an 
over-balance of Trade. When our Merchants carry Commodities abroad, to a 
greater value than thoſe they bring home, the over-plus comes to them in foreign 
Coin or Bullion, which will ſtay here, when we gain by the Balance of our whole 
Trade. For then we can have no Debts beyond Sea to be paid with it : In this 
thriving poſture of our Trade, thoſe to whoſe ſhare this Bullion falls, not having 
any uſe of it whilſt it is in Bullion, chooſe to carry it to the Mint to have it 
coin'd there, whereby it is of more uſe to them for all the buſineſs of Silver in 
Trade, or purchaſing Land; the Mint having aſcertained the weight and fineneſs 
of it : So that on any occaſion, every one is ready to take it at its known Value, 
without any ſcruple ; a convenience that is wanting in Bullion. But when our 
Trade runs on the other ſide, and our Exported Commodities will not pay for 
thoſe foreign ones we conſume, our Treaſure muſt go; and then it is in vain to be- 
ſtow the labour of coining on Bullion that muſt be exported again. To what 
purpoſe is it to make 1t paſs through our Mint, when it will away? The leſs pains 
and charge it coſts us, the better. 

His third reaſon p. 83. is, that this raiſing our Coin by making it mo2e in tale 
will make it more commenſurate to the general need thereof, and thereby Finder the in- 
creaſe of hazardous Paper-credit, and the inconveniency of Bartering. 

Juſt as the Boy cut his Leather into five Quarters (as he called them) to cover 
his Ball, when cut into four Quarters it fell ſhort : But after all his pains, as much 
of his Ball lay bare as before, If the quantity of coin'd Silver employ'd in England 
falls ſhort, the arbitrary denomination of a greater number of Pence given to it, 
or which is all one, to the ſeveral coin'd pieces of it, will not make it commen- 
ſurate to the ſize of our Trade, or the greatneſs of our occaſions. This is as cer- 
tain, as that if the quantity of a Board which is to ſtop a Leak of a Ship fifteen In- 
ches ſquare, be but twelve Inches ſquare, it will not be made to do it, by being 
meaſured by a Foot that is divided into fifteen Inches inſtead of Twelve, and ſo 
having a larger Tale or number of Inches in Denomination given to it. 

This indeed would be a convincing Reaſon, if ſounds would give weight to 
Silver, and the noiſe of a greater number of pence (leſs in quantity proportiona- 
bly as they are more in number) were a larger ſupply of Money, which our Author 
p. 84. ſays our occaſions require, and which he by an increaſe of the Tale of pence 
hopes to provide. But that Miſtake is very viſible, and ſhall be farther ſhewn in 


the buſineſs of Bartering. 


The Neceſſity of Truſt and Bartering is one of the many Inconveniencies 
ſpringing from the want of Money. This Inconvenience, the multiplying arbi- 
trary Denominations, will no more ſupply, nor any ways make our Scarcity of 
Coin commenſurate to the need there is of it, than if the Cloth which was pro- 
vided for clothing the Army, falling ſhort, one ſhould hope to make it commen- 
ſurate to that need there is of it, by meaſuring it by a Yard one fifth ſhorter 
than the Standard, or changing the Standard of the Yard, and ſo getting the full 
Denomination of Yards, neceſlary according to the preſent Meaſure. For this 9 
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all will be doe by raiſing our Coin, as is propoſed. All it amounts to, is no 
more but this, viz. That each Piece, and conſequently our whole Stock of Mo- 
ney, ſhould be meaſured and denominated by a Penny, one fifth leſs than the 
Standard. | 

Where there is not coin'd Silver in proportion to the Value of the Commodi- 
ties that daily change Owners in Trade, there is A neceſſity of Truſt, or Barter- 
ing; 4. e. changing Commodities for Commodities, without the Intervention of 
Money. For Example, let us ſuppoſe in Bermudas but an hundred Pounds in rea- 
dy Money, but that there is every Day there a transferring of Commodities from 
one Owner to another, to the Value of double as much. When the Money is all 
got into Hands that have already bought all that they have need of for that Day, 
whoever has need-of any thing elſe that Day, muſt either go on tick, or barter 
for it; i. e. give the Commodities he can beſt ſpare for the Commodities he wants, 
2. g. Sugar for Bread, Cc. Now ' tis evident here, that changing the Denomi- 
nation of the Coin they already have in Bermudas, or Coining it over again under 
new Denominations, will not contribute in the leaſt towards the removing this 
Neceſſity of Truſt or Bartering. For the whole Silver they have in Coin, being 
but four hundred Ounces; and the Exchange of the Commodities made in a diſtance 
of time, wherein this Money is paid, not above once, being to the Value of eight 
hundred Ounces of Silver; tis plain that one half of the Commodities that ſnift 
Hands, muſt of Neceſſity be taken upon Credit, or exchanged by Barter; thoſe 
who want them, having not Money to pay for them. Nor can any Alteration 
of the Coin, or Denomination of theſe four hundred Ounces of Silver, help this; 
becauſe the Value of the Silver, in reſpect of other Commodities, will not there- 
by be at all increaſed; And the Commodities changed, being (as in the Caſe) dou- 
ble in Value to the four hundred Ounces of coin'd Silver to be laid out in them ; 
nothing can ſupply this Want but a double Quantity, z. e. eight hundred Ounces 
of coin'd Silver; how denominated it matters not, ſo there be a fit Proportion of 
ſmall Pieces to ſupply ſmall Payments. 

Suppoſe the Commodities paſſing every Day in England, in Markets and Fairs, 
between Strangers, or ſuch as truſt not one another, were to the Value of a Mil- 
lion of Ounces of Silver; and there was but half a Million of Onnces of coin'd Sil- 
ver in the Hands of thoſe who wanted thoſe Commodities; *tis Demonſtration 
they muſt truck for them, or go without them. If then the coin'd Silver of Exg- 
land be not ſufficient to anſwer the Value of Commodities moving in Trade a- 
mongſt us, Credit or Barter muſt do it. Where the Credit and Money fail, Bar- 
ter alone muſt do it: Which being introduced by the want of a greater Plenty of 
coin'd Silver, nothing but a greater Plenty of coin'd Silver can remove it. The 
Increaſe of Denomination does, or can do nothing in the caſe: For *tis Silver by 
its Quantity, and not Denomination, that is the price of things, and meaſure of 
Commerce; and *tis the Weight of Silver in it, and not the Name of the Piece 
that Men eſtimate Commodities by, and exchange them for. 

If this be not ſo, when the Neceſſity of our Affairs abroad, or ill Husbandry 
at home, has carried away half our Treaſure, and a Moiety of our Money is gone 
out of England; *tis but to iſſue a Proclamation, That a Penny ſhall go for Pwo- 
pence, Sixpence for a Shilling, Half a Crown for a Crown, &c. and immediately 
without any more ado we are as rich as before. And when half the Remainder is 
gone, *tis but doing the ſame thing again, and raiſing the Denomination anew, 
and we are where we were, and ſo on: Where by ſuppoſing the Denomination 
raiſed 25, every Man will be as rich with an Ounce of Silver in his Purſe as he 
was before when he had ſixteen Ounces there; and in as great Plenty of Money, 
able to carry on his Trade, without bartering; his Silver, by this ſhort way of 
raiſing, being chang'd into the Value of Gold: For when Silver will buy ſixteen 
times as much Wine, Oyl, and Bread, &c. to Day, as it would Yeſterday, (all 
o_ * remaining the ſame but the Denomination) it hath the real worth 
of Gold. 

This, I gueſs, every body ſees cannot be ſo. And yet this muſt be ſo, if it be 
true, that raiſing the Denomination one fifth can ſupply the want, or one jot raiſe 
the Value of Silver in reſpect of other Commodities, 3. e. make a leſs Quantity 
of it to Day, buy a greater Quantity of Corn, Oyl and Cloth, and all other 
Commodities, than it would Yeſterday, and thereby remove the Neceſſity of Bar- 

tering. 
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tering. For if raiſing the Denomination can thus raiſe the Valne of Coin in Ex- 
change for other Commodities one fifth, by the ſame reaſon it can raiſe it two 
fifths, and afterwards three fifths, and again, if need be, four fifths, and as much 
farther as you pleaſe. So that by this admirable Contrivance of raiſing our Coin, 
we ſhall be as rich, and as well able to ſupport the Charge of the Government, 
and carry on our Trade without Bartering, or any other Inconvenience, for want 
of Money, with ſixty thouſand Ounces of coin'd Silver in England, as if we had fix 
or ſixty Millions. If this be not ſo, I defire any one to ſhew me, why the ſame 
way of raiſing the Denomination, which can raiſe the Value of Money in reſpect 
of other Commodities, one fifth, cannot when you pleaſe raiſe it another fifth, 
and ſo on? I beg to be told where it muſt ſtop, and why at ſuch a Degree, with- 
out being able to go farther. 

It muſt be taken notice of, that the raiſing I ſpeak of here, 1s the raiſing of 
the Value of our Coin in reſpe& of other Commodities 2 call it all along) in 
Contradiſtinction to raiſing the Denomination. The confounding of theſe in Diſ- 
courſes concerning Money, is one great Cauſe, I ſuſpect, that this Matter is ſo 
little underſtood, and ſo often talk'd of with ſo little Information of the Hearers. 

A Penny is a Denomination no more belonging to eight than to eighty, or to 
one ſingle Grain of Silver: And fo it is not neceſſary that there ſhould be ſixty ſuch 
Pence, no more nor leſs, in an Ounce of Silver, i. e. twelve in a piece calFd a 
Shilling, and ſixty in a piece call'd a Crown; ſuch like Diviſions being only ex- 
trinſical Denominations, are every where perfectly arbitrary. For here in Exg- 
land there might as well have been twelve Shillings in a Penny, as twelve Pence 
in a Shilling, i. e. the Denomination of the leſs piece might have been a Shilling, 
and of the bigger a Penny. Again, the Shilling might have been coined ten times 
as big as the Penny, and the Crown ten times as big as the Shilling; whereby the 
Shilling would have but ten Pence in it, and the Crown an hundred. But this, 
however order'd, alters not one jot the Value of the Ounce of Silver in reſpect of 
other things, any more than it does its Weight. This raiſing being but given of 
Names at pleafure to aliquot parts of any piece, viz. that now the ſixtieth part 
of an Ounce of Silver ſhall be call'd a Penny, and to morrow that the ſeventy fifth 
part of an Ounce of Silver ſhall be call'd a Penny, may be done with what Increaſe 
you pleaſe. And thus it may be order'd by a Proclamation, That a Shilling ſhall 

o for twenty four Pence, an Half r fixty inſtead of thirty Pence, and 

d of the reſt. But that an Halfcrown ſhould. be worth, or contain, ſixty ſuch 
Pence as the Pence were before this change of Denomination was made, that no 
Power on Earth can do. Nor can any Power (but that which can make the Plen- 
ty or Scarcity of Commodities) raiſe the Value of our Money thus double, in re- 
ſpect of other Commodities, and make that the ſame piece, or quantity of Silver, 
under a double Denomination, ſhall purchaſe double the quantity of Pepper, Wine 
or Lead, an inſtant after ſuch Proclamation, to what it would do an inſtant be- 
fore. If this could be, we might, as every one fees, raiſe Silver to the Value of 
Gold, and make our ſelves as rich as we pleaſed. But *tis but going to Market 
with an Ounce of Silver of one hundred and twenty Pence, to be convinc'd that 
it will purchaſe no more than an Ounce of Silver of ſixty Pence. And the ring- 
ing of the piece will as ſoon purchaſe more Commodities as its change of Denomi- 
2 and the multiply'd Name of Pence, when it is called ſixſcore inſtead of 

ixty. | 
*Tis propos, that the twelve Pence ſhould be raiſed to fifteen Pence, and the 
Crown to ſeventy five Pence, and ſo proportionably of the reſt : But yet that the 


Pound Sterling ſhould not be raiſed. If there be any Advantage in raiſing, why 


ſhould not that be raiſed too? And as the Crown-piece is raiſed from ſixty to 
ſeventy five Pence, why ſhould not the Pound Sterling, be raiſed in the ſame pro- 
portion, from two hundred and forty Pence, to three hundred Pence? 

Farther, If this raiſing our Coin can fo ſtretch our Money, and enlarge our 


for carrying on the common Traffick and Commerce of the Nation, and to anſwer Occafi- 
ons requiring a larger Supply of Money, as Mr. Lowndes tells us in his third Reaſon , 
þ- 83- Why are we ſo nigardly to our ſelves in this time of Occaſion, as to ſtop 
at one fifth? Why do we not raiſe it one full Moiety, and thereby double our 


Money? If Mr. Lowndes's Rule, p. 78. That if the Value of the Silver in the Coin, 


ſhould 
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ſhould be raiſed above the Market-price of the ſame Silver reduc d to Bullion; the Sub⸗ 
ject would be proportionably injur'd and detruuded, muſt keep us from theſe Ad- 
vantages , and the publick Care of Juſtice ſtop the raiſing of the Money at one 
fifth, becauſe if our Money be raiſed beyond the Market-price of Bullion, it will 
be ſo much defrauding of the Subject | then ſay it muſt not be raiſed one fifth, nor 
half one fifth, that is, it muſt not be raiſed fſteen Pence in the Crown; no noi 
give Pence. For I deny that the Market- price of Standard Bullion ever was, or e- 
ver can be five Shillings ſeven Pence, of lawful weighty Money, the Ounce: So that 
if our preſent mill'd Money be raiſed one fifth, the Subjects will, by Mr. Lowndes's 
Rule, be defrauded ſixteen per Cent. nay, above eighteen per Cent. For the Market- 
price of Standard Bullion being ordinarily under five Shillings four Pence the 
Ounce, when ſold for weighty Money (which is but one thirtieth) whatever our 
preſent mill'd Money is rals'd above one thirtieth, it is by Mr. Lowndes's Rule fo 
much defrauding the Subject. For the Market-price of any thing, and ſo of Bullion, 
is to be taken from its ordinary rate all the Vear round; and not from the ex- 
traordinary riſe of two or three Market -days in a Year. And that the Marker- 
ice of Standard Silver was not found, nor pretended to be above five Shillings 
and four Pence the Ounce, before clipping had left none but light running Caſh to 
pay for Bullion, or any thing elſe, is evident from a Paper then publiſhed, which 
I took the Liberty to examine In my Conſideration of the Conſequences of raiſing the 
Value of . Money, &c. printed 1692. The Author of that Paper, tis manifeſt, 
was not ignorant of the price of Silver, nor had a deſign to leſſen its rate, ſer 
down the higheſt price it then bore. bed * „ | | 

If then Mr. Lowndes's Rule of Juſtice, and Care of the Subject, be to regulate 
the riſe of our mill'd Money, it muſt not beraifed above one thirtieth part. It 
the Advantages he promiſes, of making our Money, by raifing it one fifth, ore 
commenſurate to the general need thereof , be to be laid hold on, tis reaſonable to 
raiſe it higher, to make it yet more commenſurate to the general need there is of it. 
Which ever of the two Mr. Lowndes will prefer, either reaſon of State, or rule 
of Juſtice, one fifth muſt not be his Meaſure of raiſing our preſent mill'd Money. 
If the Advantage of making our Money more proportionate to our Trade, and 
other Neceſlities, be to govern its propoſed raiſing, every one will cry out to 
Mr. Lowndes , If your way will do what you fay, the raiſing it one half will be 
much better than one fifth, and therefore pray let an Halfcrown be raiſed to a 
Crown, and a Sixpence to a Shilling. If Equity, and the Conſideration of the 
Subjects Property ought to govern in the Caſe, you muſt not raiſe our mill'd 
Crown to above five Shillings and four Pence. ' 

If it here be ſaid to me, that I do then allow that our Money may be raiſed 
one thirtieth , i. e. that the Crown- piece ſhould be raiſed to five Shillings and 
two Pence, and ſo proportionably of the other Species of our Coin; I anſwer, he 
that infers ſo, makes his Inference a little too quick. 4 2 


* 


But let us for once allow the ordinary price of Standard Silver to be five Shil- 
lings four Pence the Ounce, to be paid for in weighty Coin (for that muſt always 
be remembred, when we talk of the rate of Bullion) and that the rate of Bullion 
is the juſt Meaſure of raiſing our Money. This I ſay is no reaſon for the raiſing our 
mill'd Crown now to five Shillings four Pence, and recoining all our clipp'd Money 
upon that Foot; unleſs we intend, as ſoon as that is done, to new raiſe, and coin 
it again. For whilſt our Trade and Affairs abroad require the Exportation of 
Silver, and the Exportation of our coin'd Silver is prohibited, and made penal by 
our Law, Standard Bullion will always be ſold here for alittle more than its weight 
of coin'd Silver. So that if we ſhall endeavour to equal our weighty coin'd Sil- 
ver to Standard Bullion, by raiſing it, whilſt there is a Neceſſity of the Expor- 
tation of Silver, we ſhall do no otherwiſe than a Child, who runs to overtake and 
get up to the top of his Shadow, which ſtill advances atithe fame rate that he 
does. The Privilege that Bullion has, to be exported freely, will give it a little 
Advance in price above our Coin, let the Denomination of that be raiſed or fal- 
len as you pleaſe, whilſt there is need of its Exportation, 'and the Exportation 
of our Coin is prohibited by Law. But this Advance will be but little, and will 
always keep within the Bounds which the riſque and trouble of melting down our 
Coin ſhall ſet to it in the eſtimate of the Exporter. He that will rather venture 
to throw an hundred Pound into his Melting-pot, when no body fees him, It 
Tok reduce 
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reduce it to Bullion, than give an hundred and five Pounds for the ſame Weight 
of the like Bullion, will never give five Shillings and five Pence of mill'd Money 
for an Ounce of Standard Bullion; nor buy at that Price, what he can have near 
five per Cent. cheaper, without any riſque, if he will not accuſe himfelf. And 1 
think it may be concluded, that very few, who have Furnaces, and other Conve- 
niencies ready for melting Silver, will give one per Cent. for Standard Bullion, 
which is under five Shillings and three Pence per Ounce, who can only for the 
trouble of melting it, reduce our Coin to as good Bullion. i 53-395 
The odds of the price in Bullion to Coin on this Account (which is the only 
one, where the Coin is kept to the Standard) can never be a reaſon for raiſing 
our Coin to preſerve it from melting down: Becauſe this price:above its weight 
is given for Bullion, only to avoid melting down our Coin; and fo this Difference 
of price between Standard Bullion and our Coin, can be no cauſe of its melting 
down. . „fonte 
Theſe three Reaſons which I have examin'd, contain the great Advantages, 
which our Author ſuppoſes the propos'd raiſing of our Coin will produce. And 
therefore I have dwelt longer upon them. His remaining ſix Reaſons being of leſs 
moment, and offering moſt of them, but ſome circumſtantial Conveniencies, as to 
the Computation of our Money, &c. I ſhall more briefly paſs over. Only before 
I proceed to them, I ſhall here ſet down the different Value of our Money, colle- 
&ed from our Author's Hiſtory of the ſeveral Changes of our Coin, ſince Edward 
the Firſt's Reign, quite down to this preſent time. A curious Hiſtory indeed, 
for which I think my ſelf and the World indebted to Mr. Lowndes's great Learn- 
ing in this ſort of Knowledge, and his great Exactneſs in relating the Particulars. 
I ſhall remark only the Quantity of Silver was in a Shilling in each of thoſe 
Changes; that ſo the Reader may at firſt ſight, without farther trouble, compare 
the leſſening, or Increaſe of the Quantity of Silver upon every Change. For in 
Propriety of Speech, the adding to the Quantity of Silver in our Coin, is the true 
raiſing of its Value; and the diminiſhing the Quantity of Silver in it, is the ſink- 
ing of its Value; however they come to be tranſpos'd, and uſed in the quite 
contrary Senſe. | | | 
If my Calculations, from the Weight and Fineneſs I find ſet down in Mr. Lowndes's 
Extract out of the Indentures of the Mint, have not miſled me, the Quantity of 
Silver to a Grain, which was in a Shilling in every Change of our Money, is ſet 
down in the following Table. | | EY 


One Shilling contain'd of fine Silver 


| Grains. 
28| Edw.| 1 | 264 
18 Edw.] 3 236 
27 Edw.] 3 213 
9 Hen. 5 176 
I | Hen. I42 
4 Hen. 6 176 
49 | Hen. |6 142 
I | Hen. | 8 [118 
34 | Hen. 8 100 
36 | Hen. 8 | 60 
37 | Hen. 8 40 
3] Edw.|6 40 
5 Edw. 6 ? 20 
6 | Edw. |6 88 
2] Elsz. 89 
431 Eliz. 86 


And ſo it has remained from the 43d Vear of Queen Elixabeth to this Day. 
Mr. Lowndes's 69 


Ar. Lowndes having given us the Finenefs of the Standard Silver in every Reign, 
and the Number of Pieces a Pound Troy was coin'd into, cloſes this Hiſtory with 
F wot Words 
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Words to this purpoſe, p. 56. By this Deduttion it doth evidently appear, that it hath 
been a Policy conſtantly practiſed in the Mints of England, to raiſe the Value of the Gin 
in its extrinſick Denomination from time to time, as any Exigence or Occaſion required, 
and more eſpecially to encourage the bringing of Bullion into the Realm to be coin d. This 
indeed is roundly to conclude for his Hypotheſis. But I could wiſh, that from 
the Hiſtories of thoſe Times, wherein the ſeveral Changes were made, he had 
ſhew'd us the Exigencies and Occaſions that produced the raiſing of the Coin, and 
what Effects it had. | ; 

If I miſtake not, Henry the VIIIth's ſeveral raiſings of our Coin, brought little 
Increaſe of Silver into England. As the ſeveral Species of our Coin leſſen'd in their 
reſpective Quantities of Silver; ſo the Treaſure of the Realm decreaſed too : 
And he that found the Kingdom rich, did not, as I remember, by all his raiſing 
our Coin, leave it ſo. * ; 

Another thing, (that from this Hiſtory) makes me ſuſpect that the raiſing the 
Denomination was never found effectively to draw Silver into England, is the 
lowering the Denomination, or adding more Silver to the ſeveral Species of our 
Coin, as in Hen. VP's time, the Shilling was increaſed from one hundred forty two 
Grains of Silver, to one hundred ſeventy ſix. And in the ſixth of Edw. VI. in 
whoſe time raiſing the Denomination ſeems to have been tried to the utmoſt, when 
a Shilling was brought to twenty Grains of Silver. And the great Alteration that 
was then quickly made on the other Hand, from twenty to eighty Grains at one 
leap, ſeems to ſhew that this leſſening the Silver in our Coin, had proved highly 
prejudicial : For this is a greater Change in ſinking of the Denomination in Pro- 
portion, than ever was made at once in raiſing it; a Shilling being made four 
times weightier in Silver the ſixth, than it was in the fifth Year of Edw. VIPs Reign. 

Kingdoms are ſeldom found weary of the Riches they have, or averſe to the In- 
creaſe of their Treaſure. If therefore the raiſing the Denomination did in reali- 
ty bring Silver into the Realm, it cannot be thought that they would at any time 
ſink the Denomination, which by the Rule of Contraries ſhould be at leaſt ſuſpe- 
Qed to drive, or keep it out. | 

Since therefore we are not from Matter of Fact informed, what were the true 
Motives that cauſed thoſe ſeveral Changes in the Coin; may we not with Reaſon 
ſuſpect that they were owing to that Policy of the Mint, ſet down by our Author 
p- 83. in theſe Words, that the propoſed Advance is agreeable to the Policy that in paſt 
Ages bath been practiſed, not only in our Mint, but in the Mints of all Politick Govern- 
ments; namely, to raiſe the Value of Silver in the Oin, to P2omote the Mozk of 
the Mint? As I remember, ſuitable to this Policy of the Mint, there was, ſome 
two Years ſince, a Complaint of a worthy Gentleman, not ignorant of it, that 
the Mill in the Mint ſtood ſtill; and therefore there was a Propoſal offer'd for 
bringing Griſt to the Mill. 

The Buſineſs of Money, as in all times, even in this our quick-ſighted Age, 
hath been thought a Myſtery : Thoſe employ'd in the Mint muſt, by their Places, 
be ſuppoſed to penetrate deepeſt into it. Tis no impoſſible thing then to ima- 
gine, that it was not hard, in the Ignorance of paſt Ages, when Money was lit- 
tle, and Skill in the turns of Trade leſs, for thoſe verſed in the Buſineſs and Po- 
licy of the Mint, to perſuade a Prince, eſpecially if Money were ſcarce, that the 
Fault was in the Standard of the Mint, and that the way to increaſe the Plenty of 
Money, was to raiſe (a well-ſounding Word) the Value of the Coin. This could 
not but be willingly enough hearkned to; when, beſides the Hopes of drawing 
an Increaſe of Silver into the Realm, it brought preſent Gain by the part which the 
King got of the Money, which was hereupon all coined anew, and the Mint Offi- 
cers loſt nothing, ſince it promoted the Work of the Mint. Thy 

This Opinion Mr. Lowndes himſelf gives ſufficient ground for in his Book, par- 
ticularly 'p. 29. where we read theſe Words, Although the former Debaſements o 
the Coins by publick Authority, eſpecially thoſe in the Reign of King Henry VIII. and King 
Edward VI. might be projected for the Profit of the Crown, and the Projectors might mea- 
ſure that Profit Ty the exceſſive Quantities of Allay that were mixed with the Silver and 
the Gold (and let me add, or by the Quantity of Silver leſſened in each Species, 
which is the ſame thing.) And though this was enterprized by a Prince, who could 
ſtretch bis Prerogative very ſar upon his People; and was done in Times when the Nation 
had very litttle Commerce, inland or foreign, to be injured and prejudiced thereby; yet Ex- 
Vol. II. M perience 
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perience preſently ſhewed, that the Projectors were miſtaken, and that it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to have the baſe Money reformed. This at leaſt they were not miſtaken in, 
that they brought Work to the Mint, and a part of the Money coin'd to the 
Crown for Seigniorage; in both which there was Profit. Mr. Lowndes tells us, p. 44. 
That Henry VIII. had to the Value of fifty Shillings for every Pound Weight of Gold coin'd. 
I have met with it ſomewhere, that formerly the King might take what he plea- 
ſed for Coinage. I know not too but the flattering Name of raiſing Money might 
prevail then as it does now; and impoſe ſo far on them, as to make them think, 
the raiſing, i. e. diminiſhing the Silver in their Coin, would bring it into the 
Realm, or ſtay it here when they found it going out. For if we may gueſs at the 
other, by Henry VIIP's raiſing, it was probably when, by reaſon of Expence in fo- 
reign Wars, or ill managed Trade, they found Money begin to grow ſcarce. 

The having the Species of our Coin one fifth bigger, or one fifth leſs than they 
are at preſent, would be neither good nor harm to England, if they had always 
been ſo. Our Standard has continued in Weight and Fineneſs juſt as it is now, 
for very near this hundred Years laſt paſt : And thoſe who think the Denomina- 
tion and Size of our Money have any Influence on the State of our Wealth, have 
no reaſon to change the preſent Standard of our Coin; ſince under that we have 
had a greater Increaſe, and longer Continuance of Plenty of Money, than per- 
haps any other Country can ſhew ; I ſee no reaſon to think, that a little bigger 
or leſs Size of the pieces coin'd, is of any Moment one way or t'other. The 
Species of Money in any Country, of whatſoever Sizes, fit for Coining, if their 
Proportions to one another be ſuited to Arithmetick and Calculations, in whole 
Numbers, and the ways of Account in that Country; if they are adapted to ſmall 
Payments, and carefully kept to their juſt Weight and Fineneſs, can have no 
Harm in them. The Harm comes by the Change, which unreaſonably and un- 
juſtly gives away and transfers Mens Properties, diſorders Trade, puzzles Ac- 
counts, and needs a new Arithmetick to caſt up Reckonings, and keep Accounts 
in; beſides a thouſand other Inconveniences ; not to mention the Charge of re- 
coining the Money. For this may be depended on, that if our Money be raiſed 
as is propoſed, it will inforce the recoining of all our Money, both old and new, 
(except the new Shillings) to avoid the tertible Difficulty and Confuſion there 
will be in keeping Accounts in Pounds, Shillings, and Pence, (as they muſt be) 
when the Species of our Money are ſo ordered, as not to anſwer thoſe Denomi- 
nations in round Numbers. 

This Conſideration leads me to Mr. Lowndes's fifth and ſixth Reaſons, p. 85. 
wherein he recommends the raiſing our Money in the Proportion propoſed, for 
its Convenience, to our accounting by Pounds, Shilings, and Pence. And for ob- 
viating Perplexity among the common People, he propoſes the preſent weighty Crown 
to go at fix Shillings three Pence; and the new Scepter or Unite to be coin'd of 
the ſame weight, to go at the Tame rate; and Half-Crowns, Half-Scepters, or Half- 
Unites, of the weight of the preſent Half Conn, to go for two Shillings ſeven Pence 
Half-Penny : By no Number of which Pieces can there be made an even Pound Ster- 
ling, or any Number of even Shiillings under a Poum; but they always fall into Fra- 
tions of Pounds and Shillings, as may be ſeen by this following Table. 


"gw 
1 Half-Crown, Half-Scepter, or Hal- Unite Piece y. $1 11, 
I | Grown, Scepter, or Unite Piece 6] 3 
3 , Half-Crown Pieces 9] 4; 
2 Crown Pieces | i2] 6 
5 Half-Crown Pieces f 17154] 75 £ 
3 Gown Preces | 418] 9 
7 | Half-Crown Pieces ji] 11 105. 
4 Crown Pieces © "YN IE 


The preſent Shilling, and new Teſtoon, going for fifteen Pence, no Number of 
them make any Number of even Shillings, but five Shillngs, ten Shillings, fifteen 
Shillings, and twenty Shillings; but in all the reſt, they always fall into Fractions. 

The like may be ſaid of the preſent S;x-Pences, and future half Trſtoom going 
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three Farthings , and the Groſs and Groats, which are to go for five Pence; the half 


Groſs or Groat, which is to go for two Pence Halſpenny ; and the Prime, which is to 
go for a Penny Farthing : Out of any tale of each of which Species there can no juſt 
Number of Shillings be made, as I think, but five Shillings, ten Shillings, fifteen Shil- 
lings, and twenty Shillings but they always fall into Fractions. The new intended 
Shilling alone ſeems to be ſuited to our accounting in Pound, Shillings and Pence. 
The great Pieces, as Scepters, and Half-Scepters, which are made to ſerve for the 
Payment of greater Sums, and are for difpatchin Tale, will not in Tale fall in- 
to even Pounds, And I fear it will puzzle a better Arithmetician, than moſt 
Country-men are, to tell, without Pen and Ink, how many of the leſſer pieces 
(except the Shillings) however combined, will make juſt ſixteen or ſeventeen 
Shillings. And I imagine there is not one Country-man of three, but may have 
it for his Pains, if he can tell an hundred Pounds made up of a promiſcuous Mix- 
ture of the Species of this new raiſed Money (excluding the Shillings) in a days 
time. And that which will help to confound him, and every body elſe, will be 
the old Crowns, Half: crowns, Shillings, and Six-pences current for new numbers of 
Pence. So that I take it for granted, that if our coin be raiſed, as is propoſed, 
not only all our clipp'd, but all our weighty and mill'd Money mult of neceſſity be 
recoin'd too; if you would not have Trade diſturbed, and People more diſeaſed 
with new Money, which they cannot tell, nor keep Accounts in, than with light 
and clipp'd Money, which they are cheated with. And what a Charge the new 
coining of all our Money will be to the Nation, } have computed in another place. 
* That I think is of ſome Conſideration in our preſent Circumſtances, though the 


* Vid. 


Confuſion that this new raiſed Money, I fear, is like to introduce; and the want ſhort Ob- 


of Money, and ſtop of Trade, when the clipp'd is called in, and the weighty is to 


ſervati— 
ons on a 


be recoin'd ; be of much greater. Paper cn- 
His Fourth, Eighth, and Ninth Reaſons, p. 84. and 86. are taken from the ſa- tituled, 


ving our preſent mill'd Money from being cut and recoin'd. The End I confeſs 


to be good Tis very reaſonable, that ſo much excellent Coin, as good as ever 


was in the World, ſhould not be deſtroyed. ' But there is, I think, a ſurer and 
eaſier way to preſerve it, than what Mr. Lowndes propoſes. *Tis paſt doubt, it 
will be in no danger of recoining, if our Money be kept upon the preſent Foot: 
But if it be raiſed; as Mr. Lowndes propoſes, all the preſent mild Money will be 
in danger, and the difficulty of counting it upon the new propoſed Foot will in- 
force it to be recoin'd into new pieces of Crowns, Half-Crowns, Shillings, and 
ſix pences, that may paſs for the ſame Number of Pence the preſent do, viz. 60. 
30. 12. and 6. as I have above ſhewn. He ſays in his Fourth Reaſon, that if pieces 
having the fame Bigneſs, ſhould have different Values, it might be difficult for the com- 
mon People (eſpecially thoſe not ill d in Arithmetick) to compute how many of one kind 
will be equal to the Sum of another. Such Difficulties and Confuſion, in counting Mo- 
ney, I agree with him, ought carefully to be avoided. And therefore, ſince if 
pieces having the ſame Bigneſs and Stamp, which the People are acquainted with, 
ſhall have new Values different from thoſe which People are accuſtomed to; and 
theſe new Values ſhall in Numbers of Pence not anſwer our way of accounting by 
Pounds, and Shillings; it will be difficult for the common People (eſpecially thoſe not Skill d 
in Arithmetick) to compute how many of any one kind will make any Sum they are to pay 
or receive; eſpecially when the Numbers of any one kind of pieces will be brought 
into ſo few even Sums of Pounds, and Shillings. And thus Mr. Lowndes's Argu- 
ment here turns upon himſelf, and is againſt raiſing our Coin, to the value pro- 
poſed by him, from the Onfuſion it will produce. 

His 8th Reaſon, p. 86. we have in theſe Words, I is difficult to conceive how any 
Deſign of amending the clipp'd Money, can be compaſſed without raiſing the Value of the 
Silver remaining in them, becauſe of the great Deficiency of the Silver clipp'd away (which 
upon recoining) muſt neceſſarily be defraid and born one way or other. 

"Tis no Difficulty to conceive, thatclipp'd Money, being not lawful Money, ſhould 
be prohibited to paſs for more than its Weight. Next, it is 20 Difficulty to con- 


ceive, that clipp'd Money, paſſing for no more than its Weight, and ſo being in 


the ſtate of Standard Bullion, which cannot be exported, ſhould be brought to 
the Mint, and there exchanged for weighty Money. By this way, it is no Difficulty 
ro Conceive how the amending the clipp'd Maney may be compaſſed, becauſe this way the De- 


ficiency of the Silver clipy'd certainly be defraid and born ont other. 
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And thus 1 have gone over all Mr. Lomnde -s Reaſons for raiſing our Coin: 
Wherein, though I ſeem to differ from him, yet I flatter my felf, it is not al- 
together ſo much as at firſt ſight may appear; ſince by what I find in another 
Part of his Book, I have reaſon to judge he is a great deal of my Mind. For he 
has five very good Arguments for continuing the pre ſent Standard of Fineneſs, each of 
which is as ſtrong for continuing alſo the preſent Standard of Weight; i. e. continu- 
ing a Penny of the ſame Weight of Standard Silver, which at preſent it has. 
He that has a mind to be ſatisfied of this, may read Mr. Lowndes's firſt five Rea- 
ſons for continuing the preſent Standard of Fineneſs, which he will find in his 29, 
30, 31, 32. Pages of his Report. And when Mr. Lowndes himſelf has again con- 
ſidered what there is of Weight in them, and how far it reaches, he will at leaſt 
not think it ſtrange if they appear to me and others, good Arguments againſt 


porting leſs Silver into our coin of the ſame Denominations, let that Diminution 


e made what way it will. | at | | 

What Mr. Lowndes ſays abont Gold Coins, p. 88. &c. appears to me highly ra- 
tional, and I perfectly agree with him; excepting only that I do not think Gold 
is in regard of Silver riſen one third in England ; which I think may be thus made 
out, a Guinea wetghing five Penny Weight and nine Grains, or one hundred and 
twenty nine Grains; and a Pound Sterling weighing one thouſand eight hundred 
and ſixty Grains; a Guinea at twenty Shillings is as one hundred and twenty nine 
to one thouſand eight hundred and ſixty ; that is, as one to fourteen and an half. 

A Guinea at two and twenty Shillings, is as one hundred and twenty nine, to 
two thouſand forty two, . e. as one to Sixteen. MOTTO eee | 

A Guinea at thirty Shillings, is as one hundred twenty nine to two thouſand 
ſeven hundred eighty four, 1. e. as one to twenty one and an half, near. 

He therefore that receives twenty Shillings mild Money for a Guinea, receives 
one thouſand eight hundred and ſixty Grains Standard Silver; for one hundred 
twenty nine Grains of Standard Gold, i. e. fourteen and an half for one. 

He who receives two and twenty Shillings mill'd Money for a Guinea, has two 
thouſand forty two Grains Standard Silver, for one hundred twenty nins Grains 


Standard Gold, i. e. ſixteen for one. L 2 
He who receives thirty Shillings mill'd Money for a Guinea, has two thouſand 
ſeven hundred eighty four Grains Standard Silver, for one hundred twenty nine 
Grains of Gold, i. e. twenty one and an half for one. | 
But the current Caſh being (upon Tryals made about Midſummer laſt) com- 
puted by Mr. Lowndes p. 108. to want half its Standard weight, and not being 
mended ſince, it is evident he who receives thirty Shillings of our preſent clipp'd 
Money, for a Guinea, has but one thouſand three hundred ninety two Grains of 
Standard Silver, for one hundred twenty nine Grains of Gold, i. e. has but ten 
and three quarters of Silver for one of Gold. 


I have left out the utmoſt precitions of fractions in theſe Computations, as not 


neceſſary in the preſent Caſe, theſe whole Numbers ſhewing well enough the dif- 


ference of the value of Guineas at thoſe ſeveral Rates. . 

If it be true what I here aſſert, viz. That he who receives thirty Shillings in 
our current clipp'd Money for a Guinea, receives not eleven Grains of Silver for 
one of Gold; whereas the value of Gold to Silver in all our Neighbouring Coun- 
tries is about fifteen to one, which is about a third part more; it will probably 
be demanded, how comes it to paſs that Foreigners, or others, import Gold; 
when they do not receive as much Silver for it here, as they may have in all other 
Countries ? The reaſon whereof 1s viſibly this, that they exchange it not here 
for Silver, but for our Commodities; And our Bargains for Commodities as well 
as all other Contracts being made in Pounds Shillings and Pence, our clipp'd Mo- 
ney retains amongſt the People (who know nor how tocount but by current Mo- 
ney) a part of its legal Value, whilſt it paſſes for the ſatisfaction of legal Contracts, 
as if it were Lawful Money. As long as the King receives it for his Taxes, and the 
Landlord for his Rent, *tis no wonder the Farmer and Tenant fhould receive it 
for his Commodities. And this perhaps would do well enough, if our Money 
and Trade were to Circulate only amongſt our Selves, and we had no Commerce 
with the reſt of the World, and needed it not. But here lies the Loſs, when 
foreigners ſhall bring over Gold hither, and with that pay for our Commodities 
at the rate of thirty Shillings the Guinea, when the ſame quantity of Gold that is 
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in a Guinea is not beyond Sea worth more Silver than is in twenty, or one and 
twenty and ſix Pence of our mill'd and lawful Money: By which Way of paying 
for our Commodities England loſes near One third of the Value of all the Com- 
modities it thus ſells. And *tis all one as if Foreigners paid for them in Money 
coin'd and clipp'd beyond Sea, wherein was One third leſs Silver than there 
ought to be. And thus we loſe near One third in all our Exportation, whilſt 
foreign Gold imported is received in Payment for Thirty Shillings a Guinea, To 
make this appear, we need but trace this way of Commerce a little, and there 
can be no doubt of the Loſs we ſuffer by it. 

Let us ſuppoſe, for Example, a Bale of Holland Linnen worth there, One 
hundred and eighty Ounces of our Standard Silver ; and a Bale of Serge here 
worth alſo the ſame Weight of One hundred eighty Ounces of the ſame Stan- 
dard Silver : *Tis evident, theſe two Bales are exactly of the ſame Value. 
Mr. Lowndes tells us, p. 88. That at this Time the Gold that is in a Guinea (if it were 
carried to Spain, Italy, Barbary, and ſome other places,) would not purchaſe ſo much 
Silver there, as is equal to the Standard of twenty of our Shillings, i. e. would be in Va- 
lue there to Silver ſcarce as one to fourteen and an half: And I think, I may ſay, 
that Gold in Holland is, or lately was, as one to fifteen, or not much above. 
Taking then Standard Gold in Holland to be in Proportion to Standard Silver, 
as one to about fifteen, or a little more; twelve Ounces of our Standard Gold, 
or as much Gold as is in Forty four Guineas and an half, muſt be given for that 
Bale of Holland Linen, if any one will pay for it there in Gold: But if he buys 
that Bale of Serge here for One hundred and eighty Ounces of Silver, which is 
Forty eight Pounds Sterling, if he pays for it in Gold at Thirty Shillings the 
Guinea, two and Thirty Guineas will pay for it. So that in all the Goods that 
we ſell beyond Seas for Gold imported, and coin'd into Guineas, unleſs the 
Owners raiſe them One third above what they would ſell them for in mill'd 
Money, we loſe twelve in forty four and an half, which is very near One third. 

This Loſs is wholly owing to the permitting clipp'd Money in Payment. And 
this Loſs we muſt unavyoidably ſuffer whilſt clipp'd Money is current amongſt us. 
And this robbing of England of near One third of the Value of the Commodities 
we ſell out, will continue whilſt People had rather receiveGuineas at thirty Shil- 
lings, than Silver Coin (no other being to be had) that is not worth half what 
they take it for. And yet this clipp'd Money, as bad as it 1s, and however un- 
willing People are to be charged with it, will always have Credit enough to paſs, 
whilſt the Goldſmiths and Bankers receive it; and they will always receive it; 
whilſt they can paſs it over again to the King with Advantage, and can have 
hopes to prevail, that at laſt when it can be born no longer, but muſt be call'd 
in, no part of the Loſs of light Money, which ſhall be found in their hands ſhall 
fall upon them, though they have for many Years dealt in it, and by reaſon of its 
being clipp'd have had all the running Caſh of the Kingdom in their Hands, and 
made profit of it. I ſay, clipp'd Money, however bad it be, will always paſs 
whilſt the King's Receivers, the Bankers of any kind, and at laſt the Exchequer 
takes it. For who will not receive clipp'd Money, rather than have none for his 
neceſſary Occaſions, whilſt he ſees the great Receipt of the Exchequer admits it, 
and the Bank and Goldſmiths will take it of him, and give him Credit for it, ſo 


that he needs keep no more of it by him than he pleaſes. In this State, whilſt 


the Exchequer receives clipp'd Money, I do not ſee how it can be ſtop'd from 
paſling. A clipp'd Half-Crown that goes at the Exchequer, will not be refuſed 


by any one who has hopes by his own or others hands to convey it thither, and 


who, unleſs he take it, cannot Trade, or ſhall not be paid. Whilſt therefore the 
Exchequer is open to clipp'd Money, it will paſs, and whilſt clipp'd Money paſ- 
ſes, Clippers will certainly be at Work; and what Gap this leaves to Foreigners, 
if they will make uſe of it to pour in clipp'd Money upon us (as its Neighbours 
did into Portugal) as long as we have either Goods or weighty Money left to be 
carried away at fifty per Cent. or greater Profit, its eaſie to ſee. 

I will ſuppoſe the King receives clipp'd Money in the Exchequer, and at half 
or three Quarters Loſs coins it into milPd Money. For if he receives all, how 
much ſoever clipp'd, I ſuppoſe the Clippers Sheers are not ſo ſqueamiſh as not to 
pare away above half. *Twill be a wonderful Conſcienciouſneſs in them, no 
where, that I know to be parallell'd, if they will content themſelves 9 or 
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Profit than they can make, and will leave ſeven Penny worth of Silver in an Half- 


Crown, if fix Penny worth and the Stamp be enough to make it paſs for Half a 
Crown. When his Majeſty hath coin'd this into mild Money of Standard Weight 
and paid it out again to the Bankers, Goldſmiths or others, what ſhall then be- 
come of it ? either they will lay it up to get rid of their clipp'd Money, for no 
body will part with heavy Money, whilſt he has any light; nor will any heavy 
Money come abroad whilſt there is light left ; for whoever has clipp'd Money by 
him, will ſell good Bargains, or borrow at any Rate of thoſe who are willing to 
part with any weighty, to keep that by him, rather than the clipp'd Money he 
has in his hands. So that as far as this reaches, no mill'd Money, how much ſo- 
ever be coin'd will appear abroad, or if it does, will it long ſcape the Coiners and 
Clippers hands, who will be at Work preſently upon it to furniſh the Exchequer 
with more clipp'd Money at fifty, ſixty, ſeventy, or I know not what Advantage? 
Though this be enough to cut off the Hopes of mill'd Money appearing in Pay- 
ments whilſt any clipp'd 1s current ; yet to this we may add, that Gold imported 
at an over-value will ſweep it away as faſt as it is coin'd whilſt clipp'd Money 
keeps up the rate of Guineas above their former Value. This will be the Circu- 
lation of our Money, whilſt clipp'd is permitted any way to be current. And 
if ſtore enough of clipp'd Money from at home or abroad, can be but provided (as 
tis more than probable it may now the Trade is ſo univerſal, and has been 
ſo long practiſed with grat Advantage, and no great Danger, as appears by the 
few have ſuffer'd in regard of the great Number *tis evident are engaged in the 
Trade, and the Vent of it here in Exgland is ſo known and ſure) I do not ſee how 
in a little while we ſhall have any Money or Goods at all left in England, if clip- 
ping be not immediately ſtopp'd. And how clipping can be ſtopp'd, but by an im- 
mediate poſitive Prohibition, whereby all clipp'd Money ſhall be forbid to paſs in 
any Payment whatſoever, or to paſs for more than its Weight, I would be glad 
to learn. Clipping ts the great Leak, which for ſome time paſt has contributed 
more to ſink us, than all the Force of our Enemies could do. *Tis like a Breach 
in the Sea-bank, which widens every Moment till it be ſtopp'd. And my time- 


rous Temper muſt be pardon'd if I am frighted with the Thoughts of clipp'd Mo- 


ney being current one moment longer, at any other Value but of warranted 
Standard Bullion. And therefore there can be nothing more true and reaſonable, 
nor that deſerves better to be conſider'd, than what Mr Lowndes ſay in his Corol- 
lary p. 90. | 
Whoever deſires to know the different ways of coining Money by the Hammer 
and by the Mill, may inform himſelf in the exact Account Mr. Lowndes has given 
of both, under his ſecond general Head: Where he may alſo ſee the probableſt 
Gueſs that has been made of the Quantity of our clipp'd Money, and the Silver 
deficient in it ; and an Account of what Silver Money was coin'd in the Reigns 
of Q. Elizabeth, K. James 1ſt. and Charles 1ſt. more exact than is to be had any 
where elſe. There is only one thing which 1 ſhall mention, ſince Mr. Lowndes 
does it here again under this Head p. 100. and that is, melting down our Coin; 
concerning which I ſhall venture humbly to propoſe theſe following Queſtions. 
1. Whether Bullion beany thing but Silver, whoſe Workmanſhip has no Value? 
2, Whether that Workmanſhip, which can be had for nothing, has or can 
can have any Value? 
3. Whether, whilſt the Money in our Mint is coin'd for the Owners, without 
any coſt to them, our Coin can ever have any Value above any Standard Bullion ? 
4. Whether, whilſt our Coin is not of Value above Standard Bullion, Gold- 
ſmiths and others, who have need of Standard Silver, will not take what is by 
the free Labour of the Mint ready eſſaid and adjuſted to their Uſe, and melt that 
down, than be at the trouble of melting mixing and eſſaying of Silver for the 
Uſes they have? | 
5. Whether the only Cure for this wanton, though criminal melting down 
our Coin, be not, that the Owners ſhould pay one Moiety of the Sixteen-pence 
Half. penny, which is paid per Pound Troy for Coinage of Silver, which the King 


now pays all? 


6. Whether by this means Standard Silver in Coin will not be more worth 
than Standard Silver in Bullion, and ſo be preſerved from this wanton melting 


doin, as ſoon as an oyerbalance of our Trade ſhall bring us Silver to ſtay here? 
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Raiſing the Value of Money. 


for till then it is in vain to think of preſerving our Coin from melting down, and 
therefore to no Purpoſe till then to change that Law. : 

7. Whether any Laws, or any Penalties can keep our Coin from being carried 
out, when Debts contracted beyond Seas call for it ? ; 

8. Whether it be any odds to England, whether it be carried out, melted 
down into Bullion, or in Specie ? 

9. Whether, whilſt the Exigences of our Occaſions and Trade call for it abroad 
it will not always be melted down for the conveniency of Exportation, ſo long as 
the Law prohibits its Exportation in Specie ? 

10. Whether Standard Silver in Coin and in Bullion, will not immediately be 
of the ſame Value as ſoon as the Prohibition of carrying out Money in Specie is 
taken off? | 

11. Whether an Ounce of Silver the more would be carried out in a Year, if 
that Prohibition were taken off ? 

12. Whether Silver in our Coin will not always, during the Prohibition of its 
Exportation, be a little leſs worth than Silver in Bullion, whilſt the Conſump- 
tion of foreign Commodities beyond what ours pay for, makes the Exportation 
of Silver neceſſary ? And ſo, during ſuch a State, Raiſe your Money as much and 


as you will, Silver in the Coin will never fetch as much as the Silver in Bullion, as 
Mr. Lowndes expreſſes it, p. 110. 


As to the Inconveniencies and Damages we ſuſtain by clipp'd Money paſſing 
by tale, as if it were lawful, nothing can be more true, more judicious, nor 
more weighty, than what Mr. Lowndes ſays under his third General Head; where- 
in I perfectly agree with him, excepting only where he builds any thing upon the 
propoſed raiſing our Coin one fifth. And to what he ſays, p. 114. concerning 
our being deprived of the uſe of our heavy Money, by Mens hoarding it, in proſpect 
that the Silver contained in thoſe weighty Pieces will turn more to their Profit, than lend- 
ing it at Intereſt, Purchaſing or Trading therewith, I crave leave to add, That thoſe 
Hoarders of Money, a great many of them, drive no leſs, but rather a greater 
Trade, by hoarding the weighty Money, thaa if they let it go abroad. For, by 


that means all the curreat Caſh being light, clipp'd, and hazardous Money, *tis 


all tumbled iato their Hands, which gives Credit to their Bills, and furniſhes 
them to trade for as much as they pleaſe, whilſt every body elſe ſcarce trades at 
all, (but juſt as Neceſſity forces) and is ready to ſtand till. 

Where he ſays, p. 114. *Tis not likely the weighty Monies will ſoon appear abroad 
without raiſing their Value, and recoiing the clipp'd Monies : I ſhould agree with him, if it 
ran thus: Without recoining the clipp'd, and in the mean time making it go for 
its weight. For that will, Ihumblyconceive, bring out the heavy Money without 
railing its Value, as effectually and ſooner; for it will do it immediately: His will 
take up ſome time. And I fear, if clipp'd Money be not ſtopt all at once, 
and a e from paſſing any way in tale, the Damage it will bring will be 
irreparable. | 3 | \ 

My. Lowndes's Fourth General Head is, to propoſe the means that muſt be obſerued , 
and the proper Methods to be uſed in, and for the Re-eftabliſhment of the Silver Coins. 

The firft is, Thar the Work ſhould be finiſhed in as little time as may be; not only 
to obviate a farther Damage by clipping in the interim, but alſo that the needful Advan- 
tages of the new Money may be the * obtained for the Service of the Nation. 

Thefe, I agree with him, are very good and neceflary Ends; but they are 
both to be attain'd, I conceive, much ſooner by making clipp'd Money go for its 
weight, than by the Method Mr."Lowzdes propoſes. For this immediately puts 
an End to Clipping, and obwiates all farther Damage thereby. Next, it immediate- 
ly brings out all the hoarded weighty Money, and ſo that Advantage will be ſooner 
obtain'd for the Service of the Nation, than it can any other way beſides. Next, 
it preſerves the uſe of chpp'd Money for the Service of the Nation in the interim, 
till it can be recoin'd all at the Tower. 

His Second Propoſition is, That it he Joſs, or the greateſt part of it, ought to be born 
by the Publick, and not by Particulars, who being uery numerous will be prejudiced againff 
4 Reformation for the publick Benefit, i ſ u he to be effeited at the Coſt of particular Men. 

A Tax given to make good the Defect of Silver in clipp'd Money, will be paid 
by Particulars 3 and forthe Lofs will be born by partioul ar Alen: And whether theſe 
Particelars be not nave numerons, ar at leaſt a greater Number of innocent Mer 
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Farther Conſiderations concerning 


of them more ſenſibly burden'd that way, than if it takes its Chance in the Hands 
of thoſe Men, who have profited by the having it in their Hand, will be worth 
conſidering. And I wiſh it were well weigh'd, which of the two ways the grea- 
ter Number of Men would be moſt dangerouſly prejudic'd againſt this Reformati- 
on. But as Mr. Lowndes orders the Matter, every body will, I fear, be prejudic'd 
againſt this Reformation, when (as he divides It, p. 133, 134.) the Owners will 
bear near one half of the Loſs in the Price of his clipp'd Money, and every body 
elſe his part of the Remainder, in a Tax levyed on them for it. I wiſh a Reme- 
dy could be found without any body's Loſs. Moſt of thoſe ways I have heard 

ropoſed to make Reparation to every particular Man, for the clipp'd Money ſhall 
be {und in his Hands, do ſo delay the Remedy, if not entail Clipping upon us, 


that l fear ſuch a Care of Particulars endangers the whole. And if that ſuffer, it 


will go but ill with Particulars. I am not for hindring thoſe who have clipp'd Mo- 
ney, from any Recompence which can be provided and made them. The Que- 
ſtion here, is not whether the honeſt Countryman ſhall bear the Loſs of his clipp'd 
Money without any more ado, or pay a Tax to recompence himſelf. That which 
I humbly conceive the Nation is moſt concerned in, is, that Clipping ſhould be 
finally ſtopp'd, and that the Money which remains ſhould go according to its 
true Value, for the carrying on of Commerce, and the preſent Supply of Peoples 
Exigencies, till that part of it which is defac'd, can by the Mint be brought to 
its legal and due Form. And therefore I think it will be the rational Deſire of 
all Particulars, that the ſhorteſt and ſureſt Way, not interfering with Law or 
Equity, ſhould be taken to put an effectual end to an Evil, which every Moment 
it continues works powerfully toward a general Ruin. | 

His fourth Propoſition is, That no room muſt be left for Jealouſie; I acknowledge 
to be a good one, if there can be a way found to attain it. | 

I cannot but wonder to find theſe words, p. 124 That no Perſon whatſoever ſhall 
hereafter be oblig'd to accept in legal Payments any Money whatſoever, that ts alreadyclipp'd 
or may hereafter be clipp'd or diminiſhi d; and that no Perſon ſhall tender or receive any 


ſuch Money in Payment, under ſome ſmall Penalty to be made eaſily recoverable, &c. 


As if any Man now were obliged to receive clipp'd Money in legal Payment, 
and there were not already a Law with ſevere Penalties againſt thoſe who ten- 
dered clipp'd Money in Payment? 

is a doubt to me, whether the Warden, Maſter-Worker, Gc. of the Mint 
at the Tower, could find fit and skilful Perſons enough to ſet nine other 
Mints at Work in other parts of Exgland in a quarter of a Year, as Mr. Lowndes 
propoſes p. 127. Beſides, Mr. Lowndes tells us p. 96 that the Engines which put the 
Letters upon the Edges of the larger Silver Pieces, and mark the Edges of the reſt with a 
Graining, are Wrought ſecretly. And indeed this is ſo great a Guard againſt 
counterfeiting as well as clipping our Money, that it deſerves well to be kept a 
Secret, as it has been hitherto. But how that can be, if Money be to be coin'd 
in nine other Mints, ſet up in ſeveral Parts, is hard to conceive. And laſtly, 


perhaps ſome may apprehend it may be of ill Conſequence to have ſo many Men 


inſtructed and employ'd in the Art of coining, only for a ſhort Job, and then 
wade looſe again to ſhift for themſelves by their own Skill and Induſtry, as 
they can. ** | 

The Proviſion made in his fourth Rule, p. 136. to prevent the Gain of ſubtle 
Dealers by culling out the heavieſt of the clipp'd Pieces, though it be the Product of 
great Sagacity and Foreſight, exactly calculated, and as well contrived as in that 
caſe it can be; yet 1 fear is too ſubtile for the Apprehenſion and Practice of coun- 
try Men, who many of them, with their little Quickneſs in ſuch Matters, have 
alſo but ſmall Sums of Money by them, and fo neither having Arithmetick, nor 
Choice of clipp'd Money to adjuſt it to the Weight there required, will be hardly 
made to underſtand it. But I think the Clippers have, or will take care that 
there will not be any great need of it. - 

To conclude, I confeſs my ſelf not to ſee the leaſt Reaſon why our preſent 
mill'd Money ſhould be at all altered in Fineneſs, Weight, or Value. I look upon it 
to be the beſt and ſafeſt from counterfeiting, adulterating, or any Ways being 
fraudulently diminiſhed, of any that ever wasicoined. It is adjuſted to our legal 
Payments, Reckonings and Accounts, to which our Money muſt be reduced: 


The raiſing its Denomination will neither add to its Worth;nor make the Stock 
we 
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Raiſing the Value of Money. 


we have, more proportionate to our Occaſions, nor bring one Grain of Silver 
the more into England, or one Farthing Advantage to the publick : It will only 
ſerve to defraud the King, and a great Number of his Subjects, and perplex all, 
and put the Kingdom to a needleſs Charge of recoining all, both mill'd as well 


as clipp'd Money. 


If I might take upon me to offer any thing new, I would hambly propoſe, that 
ſince Market and retail Trade requires leſs Diviſions than ſix Pences., a ſufficient 
Quantity of Four penny, Four penay half penny, and Five penny Pieres ſhould be coined. 
Theſe in change will anſwer all the Fractions between Sixpence and a Farthing, and 
thereby ſupply the Want of ſmall Monies, whereof I believe no body ever ſaw 
enough common to anſwer the Neceſlity of ſmall Payments; whether, either 
becauſe there was never a ſufficient Quantity of ſuch Pieces coin'd, or whether 
becauſe of their Smallneſs they are apter to be loſt out of any Hands, or becauſe 
they oftner falling into Childrens Hands, they loſe them, or lay them up; ſo it 
is, there is always a viſible Waat of them, to ſupply which without the Incon- 
drm or nn attending very ſmall Coin, the propoſed Pieces, I humbly conceive, 
will ſerve. 

If it be thought fit for this end to have Four pence, Four pence half penny, and Five 
penny Pieces, coined, it will, I ſuppoſe, be convenient that they ſhould be diſtin- 
guiſhed from ſix pences, and from one another, by a deep and very large plain 
Difference in the Stamp on both ſides, to prevent Miſtakes, and Loſs of Time in 
telling of Money. "The Four pence half penny, has already the Harp for a known 
Diſtinction, which may be fit to be continued: The Five pence may have the Fea- 
thers, and the Four pence this Mark IV. of four on the Reverſe, and on the other 
ſide they may each have the King's Head with a Crown on it, to ſhew on that 


Side too, that the Piece ſo coined is one of thoſe under a Six pence ; and with 


that they may each on that Side alſo have ſome Marks of Diſtinction one from an- 
other, as the Five penny Piece this Mark of V. the Four penny half penny a little Harp, 
and the Four pence nothing. | 8 

Theſe, or any other better Diſtinctions, which his Majeſty ſhall order, will in 
Tale readily diſcover them, if by chance any of them fall into larger Payments, 
for which they are not deſigned. . 

And thus I have, with as much Brevity and Clearneſs as I could, complied 
with what Mr. Lowndes profeſſes to be the end of printing his Report ig theſe 
Words, viz. That any Perſons who have conſidered an Aﬀair of this nature, may (if 
they pleaſe) communicate their Thoughts for rendring the Deſign here aimed at, more per- 
fett, or more agreeable to the publick Service. It muſt be confeſſed that my Conſide- 
rations have led me to Thoughts in ſome Parts of this Affair, quite oppoſite to 
Mr. Lowndes's : But how far this has been from any Deſire to oppoſe him, or to 
have a Diſpute with a Man, no otherwiſe known to me but by his Civilities, and 
whom I have a very great eſteem for, will appear by what I printed about raiſing 
the Value of Money, above three Years ſince. All that I have ſaid here in anſwer 


to him, being nothing but the applying the Principles, 1 then went on, 


particularly now to Mr. Lowndes's Arguments, as they came in my Way ; that 
ſo thereby others might judge what will, or will not be the Conſequences of ſuch 


a Change of our Coin, as he propoſes, the only Way, I think, of rendring his De- 
ſien more agreable to the publick Services. | | | 
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| The PRE FA C E. 


R E A D E R, 


Ho U haſt here the Begin ning and End of a Diſcourſe concerning Govern- 
Pol Fant ment 3 what Fate has otherwiſe diſpoſed of the Papers that ſhould have filled 
s the middle, and were more than @ll the veſt, "tis nat mori) while to tell 
a6 2 Theſe, which remain, I ho 49 ſulfcint to e brone of our 
gent Reſtorer, Our preſent King William; to make good his Title, in the 


| Conſent of the People, which being the only one of all lawful Governments, he has more fully 


and clearly, than any Prince in Chriſtendom ; and to- juſtiſie to tbe Morld the People of 
England, whoſe lowe of their juſt and natural N 11 with their Reſolution to preſerve 
them, ſaved the Nation when it was on the very rink of Slavery and Ruin. If theſe 


Papers have that evidence, I flatter my ſelf, is to be found in them, there will be no great 
miſs of thoſe which are loſt, and my Reader may be ſatisfied without them. For I imagine, 


1 ſhall have neither the time, nor Inclination to repeat my Pains, and fill up the wanting 
part of my Anſwer, by tracing Sir Robert again, throub al the Windings and Obſ[curities, 
which are to be met with inthe ſeveral Branches of his wonderful Syſtem. The King, and 
Body of the Nation, have ſince ſo throughly confuted his Hypotheſis,” fhat, I ſuppoſe, no 
body hereafter will have. either the Confidence to appear againſt our common Safety, and 


be again an Advocate ſor Slavery > or the Weakneſs to be deceived with Contradictions dreſ- 


{ed up in a popular Stile, and well turned Periods. For if any one will he at the Pains, 
himſelf, in thoſe Parts, which are here untouched, to ſtrip Sir Robert's Diſcourſes of the 
flouriſh of doubtful Expreſſions, and endeavour to reduce his Words to direct, poſitive, intel- 
ligible Propoſitions, and then compare them one with another, he will quickly be ſatisfied, there 

was never ſo much glib Nonſenſe put together in well ſounding Engliſh, I he think it not 
worth while to examine his Works all through, let him make an Experiment in that part, 
where betreats of Uſurpation ; and let him try, whether be can, with, all his Skill, make 
Sir Robert intelligible, and conſiſtent with himſelf, or common ſenſe, I ſhould not ſpeak ſo 
plainly of a Gentleman, long] ſince paſt anſwering, had not the Pulpit, of late Years, publickly 
owned bis Doctrine, and made it the current Divinity of the Times. *Tis neceſſary thoſe 
Men, who taking on them to be Teachers, have ſo dangerouſly miſled others, ſhould be openly 
ſhewed of what Authority this their Patriarch is, whom they have ſo blind!y followed, that 
ſo they may either retract, what upon ſo ill Goounds they have vented, and cannot be main- 


tain'd;, on elſe juſtifie thoſe. Principles which they preach d up for Goſpel though they bad no 


better an Author than an Engliſh Courtier. For I ſheuld not have writ againſt Sir Robert, 
or taken the pains to ſhew bis Miſtakes, Inconſiſtencies, and want of ( what he ſo much boaſts 
of, and pretends wholly to build on) Scripture-proofs, were there not Men amongſt us, who, 


by crying up bis Books, and eſpouſing his Doctrine, ſave me from the Reproach of writing 


againſt a dead Adverſary. They have been ſo zealaus in this Point, that, if I have done 
him any wrong, I cannot hope they ſhould ſpare me. I wiſh, where they have done the Truth, 


and the Publick wrong, to redreſs it: And allow its juſt Weight to this Reflection, that 


there cannot be done a greater Miſchief to Prince and People, than the Propagating wrong 
Notions concerning Government, that ſo at laſt all Times might not have reaſon to complain of 
tbe Drum Eccleſiaſtick. If any one, concerned really for Trath, undertake the Confuta- 
tion of my Hypotheſis, I promiſe him either to recant my Miſtake, upon fair Conviction ; 
or to anſwer his Difficulties, But be muſt remember two Things. 

Firſt, That cavilling here and there, at ſome Expreſſion, or little incident of my Diſ- 


courſe, is not an Anſwer'to my Book. 

Secondly, That T ſhall not take railing for Arguments, nor think either of theſe worth my 
Notice, Though I ſhall always look on my ſelf as bound to give S ati faction to any one, who 
ad appear to be conſcientiouſly ſcrupulous in the Point, and ſhall ſhew any juſt Grounds for 


ts Scruples. 


T have nothing more, but to advertiſe the Reader that 
A ſtands 2 our Author. 4 f 


O for his Obſervations on Hobbs, Milton, &. 


And that a bare Quotation of Pages always means Pages of his Patriarcha: 
Edit. 1680, Cf log OF 
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a Lavery is fo vile and miſerable an Eſtate of Man, and ſo di- 
= rectly oppoſite to the generous Temper and Courage of our 
Nation; that *tis hardly to be conceived, that an Engliſhman, 
much leſs a Gentleman, ' ſhould plead for't. And truly 1 

7 ſhould have taken Sir Robert Filmer's Patriarcha, as any o- 
vo ſiszttszgt ther Treatiſe, which would perſuade all Men, that they are 
Slaves, and onght to be ſo, for ſuch another Exerciſe of Wit, as was his, who 
writ the Encomium of Nero; rather than for a ferious Diſcourſe meant incarneſt, 
had not the Gravity of the Title and Epiſtle, the Picture in the Front of the 
Book, and the Applauſe that followed it, required me to believe, that the An- 
thor and Publiſher were both in earneſt. I therefore took it into my Hands with 
all the ExpeQation, and read it through with all the Attention due to a Trea- 
tiſe that made ſuch a Noiſe at its coming abroad, and cannot but confeſs my 
ſelf mightily ſurpriſed, that in a Book, which was to provide Chains for all Man- 
kind, I ſhould find nothing but a Rope of Sand, uſeful perhaps to ſuch, whoſe 


wy 43 Ax oro WO 4 * . 2 * 4 L 


Skill and Buſineſs it is to raiſe a Duft, and would blind the People, the better I 

1 to miſlead them; but in truth not of any Force to draw thoſe into Bondage, who {| 
| have their Eyes open, and ſo much Senſe about them, as to conſider, that Chains . 
| 2 but an ill wearing, how much Care ſoever hath been taken to file and poliſh 
i em. 3 


C 2. If any one think I take too much liberty in ſpeaking ſo freely of a Man, 
who is the great Champion of abſolute Power, and the Idol of thoſe who worſhip 
it; I beſeech him to make this ſmall Allowance for once, to one, who, even 
after the reading of Sir Robert's Book, cannot but think himſelf, as the Laws 
allow him, a Freeman: And I know no Fault it is to do ſo, unleſs any one bet- 
ter skill'd in the Fate of it, than I, ſhould have it revealed to him, that this 
Treatiſe, which has lain dormant ſo long, was, when it appeared in the World, 
to carry, by ſtrength of its Arguments, all Liberty out of it; and that from 
thenceforth our Author's ſhart Model was to be the Pattern in the Mount, and 
the perfect Standard of Politics for the future. His Syſtem lies in a little com- 
paſs, tis no more but this, 

That all Government is abſolute Monarchy. 

And the Ground he buli: en, is this, 


That no Man is born free. 
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3. In this laſt Age a Generation of Men has ſprung up amongſt us, that would Y 
flatter Princes with an Opinion, that they have a Divine Right to abſolute Pow- - 
er, let the Laws by which they are conſtituted, and are to govern, and the Condi- 
tions under which they enter upon their Authority, be what they will, and their 


 Kogagements to obſerve them never ſo well ratihed by ſolemn Oaths and fro. 
h | miles. 
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miſes. To make way for this Doctrine, they have denied Mankind a Right to 
natural Freedom; whereby they have not only, as much as in them lies, ex- 
poſed all Subjets to the utmoſt Miſery of Tyranny and Oppreſſion, but have 
alſo unſettled theTitles, and ſhaken the Thrones of Princes : (For they too, by theſe 
Mens Syſtem, except only one, are all born Slaves, and by Divine Right, are 
Subjects to Adam's right Heir;) As if they had deſign'd to make War upon all 
Government, and ſubvert the very Foundations of Human Society, to ſerve 
their preſent Turn. : ker A er 

4. However we mult believe them upon their own bare Words, when they tell 
us, We are all born Slaves, and muſt continue ſo, there is no Remedy for it; 
Life and Thraldom we enter'd into together, and can never be quit of the one, 
till we part with the other. Scripture or Reaſon I am ſure do not any where 
ſay ſo, notwithſtanding the noiſe of Divine Right, as if Divine Authority hath 
ſubjected us to the unlimited Will of another. An admirable State of Mankind, 
and that which they have not had Wit enough to find out till this latter Age- 
For however Sir Robert Filmer ſeems to condemn the Novelty of the contrary 
Opinion, Patr. p. 3. yet I believe it will be hard for him to find any other Age, 
or Country of the World, but this, which has aſſerted Monarchy to be Jure Divino. 
And he confeſſes, Patr. p. 4- That Heyward, Blackwood, Barclay, and others, that 
bave bravely vindicated the Right of Kings in moſt Points, never thought of this, but 
with one Conſent admitted the Natural Liberty and Equality of Mankind. 

5. By whom this Doctrine came at firſt to be broach'd, and brought in faſhion 
amongſt us, and what ſad Effects it gave riſe to, I leave to Hiſtorians to relate, or 
to the Memory of thoſe, who were Contemporaries with Sibthorp and Manwering to 
recollet. My Buſineſs at preſent is only to conſider what Sir R. F., who is al- 
lowed to have carried this Argument fartheſt, and is ſuppoſed to have brought it 
to Perfection, has ſaid in it; for from him every one, who would be as faſhion- 
able as French was at Court, has learned, and runs away with this ſhort Syſtem 
of Politics, viz. Men are not born free, and therefore could never have the Liberty to 
chooſe either Governors, or Forms of Government. Princes have their Power abſolute, 
and by Divine Right; for Slaves could never have a Right to compact or conſent. 
Adam was an abſolute Monarch, and fo are all Princes ever ſince. 


ö 
ö * 
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4 Of Paternal and Regal Power. 
6. 8 IR R. E's great Poſition is, that An are not naturally free. This is the 
J Foundation on which his abſolute Monarchy ſtands, and. from which it 


erects it ſelf to an height, that its Power is above every Power, Ceput inter nu- 
bila, ſo high. above all earthly and human Things, that Thought can ſcarce reach 
it; that Promiſes and Oaths, which tye the infinite Deity, cannot confine it. 
But if this Foundation fails, all his Fabric falls with it, and Governments muſt 
be left again to the old way of being made by Contrivance, and the Conſent of 
Men Ca, Oe xTioi;) making uſe of their Reaſon to unite together into Socie- 
ty. To prove this grand Poſition of his, he tells us, p. 12. Mer are born in ſub- 
jection to their Parents, and therefore cannot be free. And this Authority of Pa- 
rents, he calls Royal Authority, p. 12, 14. Fatherly Authority, Right of Fatherhood, 
P- 12, 20. One would have thought he would, in the beginning of ſuch a Work 
as this, on which was to depend the Authority of Princes, and the Obedience of 
Subjects, have told us expreſly, what that fatherly Authority is, have defined it, 
though not limited it, becauſe in ſome other Treatiſes of his he tells us, tis un- 
limitted, and *unlimitable; he ſhould at leaſt have given us ſuch an Account of 
I it, that we might have had an entire Notion of this Fatherhood, or Fatherly Au- 
2 thority, whenever it came in our way in his Writings: This I expected to have 
= found in the firſt Chapter of his Patriarcha. But inſtead thereof, having, 1. En Paſ- 
* rant and Gifts that have their Original from God or N. s the 1 * the Fathe 
_ 20 inferior Power of Man can limit, > make any Liw of ne oi 4 8. 1 

2 Scripture teaches, that Supreme Power was originally the Father, without any Lim itation, 


O. 245, 
ſan, 


104. 
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ſant, Made his Obey ſance to the Arcana Imperii, p. 5. 2. Made his Compliment 
to the Rights and Liberties of this, or any other Nation, p. 6. which he is going pre- 
ſently to null and deſtroy; And, 3. Made his Leg to thoſe learned Men, who 
did not ſee ſo far into the Matter as himſelf, p. 7. He ccmes to fall on Bellar- 
mine, p. 8. and, by a Victory over him, eſtabl iſt.es his Fatherly Authority beyond 
any queſtion. Bellarmine being routed by his own Confeſſion, p. 11. the Day is 
clear got, and there is no more need of any Forces: For having done that, I ob- 
ſerve not that he ſtates the Queſtion, or rallies up any Arguments to make good 
his Opinjon, but rather tells us the Story, as he thinks fit, of this ſt range kind of 
domineering Phantom, called the Fatherhood, which whoever could catch, pre- 
ſently got Empire, and unlimited abſolute Power. He aſſures us how this Fat her- 
hood began in Adam, continued its Courſe, and kept the World in order all the 
time of the Patriarchs till the Flood, got out of the Ark with Noah and his Sons, 
made and ſupported all the Kings of the Earth till the Captivity of the /aclires 
in Egypt, and then the poor Fatherhood was under Hatches, till God by giving the 
Iſraelites Kings, re-eſtabliſhed the ancient and prime Right of the lineal Succeſſion in Pa- 
ternal Government. This is his Buſineſs from p. 12. to 19. And then obviating an 
Object ion, and clearing a Difficulty or two with one half Reaſon, p. 23. to confirm 
the Natural Right of Regal Power, he ends the firſt Chapter. I hope tis no Injury 
to call an half Quotation an half Reaſon ; for God ſays, Honour thy Father and 
Mother; but our Author contents himſelf with half, leaves out 7 Afother quite, 
as little ſerviceable to his Purpoſe. But of that more in another Place. 

7. Ido not think our Author ſo little skill'd in the way of writing Diſcourſes 
of this Nature, nor ſo careleſs of the Point in Hand, that he by over- ſight com- 
mits the Fault, that he himſelf, in his Anarchy of a mix'd Monarchy, p. 239. ob- 
jets to Mr. Hunton in theſe Words: Where firſt I charge the A. that he bath not 
giuen us any Definition, or Deſcription of Monarchy in general; for by the Rules of Method, 
be ſhould have firſt defin d. And by the like Rule of Method Sir Robert ſhould have 
told us, what his Fatherhood or Fatherly Authority is, before he had told us, in whom 
it was to be found, and talked ſo much of it. But perhaps Sir Robert found, that 
this Fatherly Authority, this Power of Fathers, and of Kings, for he makes them 
both the ſame, p. 24. would make a very odd and frightful Figure, and very diſ- 
agreeing, with what either Children imagine of their Parents, or Subjects of their 
Kings, if he ſhould have given us the whole Draught together in that gigantic 
Form, he had painted it in his own Phancy; and therefore, like a wary Phy ſici- 
an, when he would have his Patient ſwallow ſome harſh or corroſive Liquor, he 
mingles it with a large Quantity of that which may dilute it; that the ſcatter'd 
Parts may go down with leſs feeling, and cauſe leſs Averſion. 

8. Let us then endeavour to find what Account he gives us of this Fatherly Au- 
thority, às it lies ſcatter'd in the ſeveral Parts of his Writings. And firſt, as it 
was veſted in Adam, he ſays, Net only Adam, but the ſucceeding Patriarchs, had 
by Right of Fatherhood Royal Authority over their Children, p. 12. This Loraſbip which 
Adam by Command had over the whole World, and by Right deſcending from him the Pa- 
triarchs did enjoy, was as large and ample as the abſolute Dominion of any Monarch, which 
bath been ſince the Creation, p. 13. Dominion of Life and Death, making War, and con- 
cluding Peace, p. 13. Adam and the Patriarchs had abſolute Power of Life and Death, 
P- 35. Kings, in the Right of Parents, ſucceed to the Exerciſe of ſupreme Juriſdiſtion, 
P. 19- As Kingly Power is by the Law of God, ſo it hath no inferior Law to limit it, 
Adam was Lord of all, p. 40. The Father of a Family governs by no other Law, than 
by bis own Will, p. 78. The Superiority of Princes is above Laws, p-. 79. The unli- 
mited Furiſdiltion of Kings is ſo amply deſcribed by Samuel, p. 80. Kings are above 
the Laws, p. 93. And to this purpoſe ſee a great deal more which our A. de- 
livers in Bodin's Words: I & certain, that all Laws, Privileges, and Grants of Princes, 
have no Force, but during their Liſe; if they be not ratified by the expreſs Conſent, or by 
Juſferance of the Prince following, eſpecially Privileges, O. p. 279. The Reaſon why Laws 
have been alſo made by Kings, was this; When Kings were either buſied with Wars, or 
diſtracted with public Cares, ſo that every private Man could not have Acceſs to their Per- 
fans, to learn their Wills and Pleaſure, then were Laws of Neceſſity invented, that 9 
every. particular Subject might find his principal Pleaſure decypher'd unto him in the Tables 
of bis Laws, P. 92. In A Manarchy, the King muſt by neceſſity be above the Laws, p- 
100. A perſect Kingdom is that, wherein the King rules all things according to 2 * 
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Will, p. 100. Neither Common nor Statute Laws are, or can be, any Diminution of 
that general Power, which Kings have over their People by Right of Fatherhood, p. 115. 
Adam was the Father, King, and Lord over his Family; a Son, a Subject, and a Servant 
or Slave, were one and the ſame thing at firſt. The Father had Power to diſpoſe or fell 
bis Children or Servants; whence we find, that the firſt reckoning up of Goods in Script ure, 
the Man-Servant and the Maid-Servant, are numbred among the Poſſeſſions and Sub- 
ſtance of the Owner, as other Goods were, O. Pref. God alſo bath given to the Father a 
Right or Liberty, to alien his Power over his Children to any other; whence we find the Sale 
and Giſt of Children to have much been in uſe in the Beginning of the World, when Alen 
had their Servants ſer 4 Poſſeſſion and an Inheritance, as well as other Goods; whereupon 
we find the Power of Cora and making Eunuchs much in uſe in old times, O. p. 155. 
Law is nothing elſe but the Will of him that hath the Power of the Supream Father, O. p. 
223. I was God's Ordinance that the Supremacy ſhould be umlimited in Adam, and as 
large as all the Acts of his Will; and as in him ſo in all others that have Supream Power, O. 
K 4 have been fain to trouble my Reader with theſe ſeveral Quotations in our 
A.'s own Words, that in them might be ſeen his own Deſcription of his Farherly 
Authority, as it lies ſcatter'd up and down in his Writings, which he ſuppoſes 
was firſt veſted in Adam, and by Right belongs to all Princes ever ſince. This 
Fatherly Authority then, or Right of Fatherhood, in our A.'s Senſe, is a Divine unal- 
terable Right of' Sovereignty, whereby a Father or a Prince hath an abſolute, ar- 
bitrary , unlimited, and unlimitable Power, over the Lives, Liberties, and E- 
ſtates of his Children and Subjects; ſo that he may take or alienate their 
Eſtates, ſell, caſtrate, or uſe their Perſons as he pleaſes, they being all his 
Slaves, and he Lord or Proprietor of every thing, and his unbounded Will 
their Law 8 
10. Our A. having placed ſuch a mighty Power in Adam, and upon that 
Suppoſition, founded all Government, and all Power of Princes, it is reaſo- 
nable to expect, that he ſhould have proved this with Arguments clear and evi- 
dent, ſuitable to the Weightineſs of the Cauſe. That ſince Men had nothing elſe 
left them, ny might in Slavery have ſuch undeniable Proofs of its Neceſſity, 
that their 8 ciences might be convinced, and oblige them to ſubmit peaceably 
to that ahſolute Dominion, which their Governors had a Right to exerciſe over 
them. Without this, what Good could our A. do, or pretend to do, by erect- 
ing ſuch an unlimited Power, but flatter the natural Vanity and Ambition of 
Men, too apt of itſelf to grow and encreaſe with the Poſſeſſion of any Power? 
And by perſuading thoſe, who, by the Conſent of their Fellow-Men, are advan- 
ced to great, but limited, Degrees of it, that by that part which is given them, 
they have a Right to all, that was not ſo; and therefore may do what they pleaſe, 
becauſe they have Authority to do more than others, and ſo tempt them to do, 
what is neither for their own, nor the good of thoſe under their Care; whereby 
great Miſchiefs cannot but follow. N 
11. The Sovereignty of Adam, being that on which, as a ſure Baſis, our A. 
builds his mighty abſolute Monarchy, I expeCted, that, in his Patriarcha, this his 
main Suppoſition would have been proved, and eſtabliſhed with all that Evidence 
of Arguments, that ſuch a fundamental Tenet required ; and that this, on which 
the great Streſs of the Buſineſs. depends, would have been made ont with Rea- 
ſons ſufficient to juſtihe the Confidence with which it was aſſured, But in all that 
Treatiſe, 1 could find very little tending that way : The thing is there ſo taken 
for granted, without Proof, that I could ſcarce believe my ſelf, when upon at- 
tentive reading that Treatiſe, I found there ſo mighty a Structure rais'd, upon 
the bare Suppoſition of this Foundation. For it is ſcarce credible, that in a Diſ- 
courſe, where he pretends to confute the Erroneous Principle of Man's Natural Free- 
dom, he ſhould do it by a bare Suppoſition of Adam's Authority, without offer- 
ing any Proof for that Authority. Indeed he confidently ſays, that Adam had 
Royal Authority, p. 12, and 13. Abſolute Lordſhip and Dominion of Life and Death, 
P. 13. Ar Univerſal Monarchy, p- 33- Abſolute Power of Life and Death, p. 35- 
He is very frequent in ſuch Aſſertions, but, what is ſtrange, in all his whole 


Patriarcha I find not one Pretence of a Reaſon to eſtabliſh this his great Founda- 
tion of Governm 


nent; not any thing that locks like an Argument, but theſ 
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Words : To confirm this Natural Right of Regal Power, we find in the Decalogue, that 
the Law which enjoyns Obedience to Kings, is delivered in the Terms, Honour thy Father, 
as if all Power were originally in the Father. And why may I not add as well, That 
in the Decalogue, the Law that enjoyns Obedience to Queens, is delivered in the 
Terms of Honour thy Mot her, as if all Power were originally in the Mother? The 
Argument, as Sir Robert puts it, will hold as well for one as t'other: But of this, 
more in its due Place. | 
12. All that I take notice of here, is, that this is all our A. ſays in this firſt, 
or any of the following Chapters, to prove the Abſolute Power of Adam, which 
is his great Principle: And yet, as if he had there ſettled it upon ſure Demon - 
ſtration, he begins his ſecond Chapter with theſe Words, By conferring theſe Proof? 
and Reaſons, drawn from the Authority of the Scripture. Where thoſe Proofs and Rea- 
ſons tor Adam's Sovereignty are, bating that of Honour thy Father, above-mentioned 


I confeſs, I cannot find; unleſs what he ſays, p. 11. In theſe Words we have an evi- 


dent Confeſſion , viz. of Bellarmine, that Creation made Man Prince of his Poſterity, 
muſt be taken for Proofs and Reaſons drawn from Scripture, or for any ſort 
of Proof at all: though from thence by a new way of Inference, in the Words im- 
pri rings following, he concludes, the Royal Authority of Adam, ſufficiently ſet- 
tled in him. 

13. If he has in that Chapter, or any where in the whole Treatiſe, given any 
other Proofs of Adam's Royal Authority, other than by often repeating it, which, 
among ſome Men, goes for Argument, I deſire any body for him to ſhew me the 
Place and Page, that I may be convinced of my Miſtake, and acknowledge my 
Overſight. If no ſuch Arguments are to be found, I beſeech thoſe Men, who 
have ſo much cryed up this Book, to conſider, whether they do not give theWorld 
cauſe to ſuſpect, that it's not the Force of Reaſon and Argument, that makes 
them for Abſolute Monarchy, but ſome other By Intereſt, and therefore are re- 
ſolved to applaud any Author, that writes in Favour of this Doctrine, whether 
he ſupport it with reaſon or no. But I hope they do not expeR, that rational 
and indifferent Men ſhould be bronght over to their Opinion, becauſe this their 
great Dr. of it, in a diſcourſe made on purpoſe, to ſet up the Abſolute Monarchical 
Power of Adam, in oppoſition to the Natural Freedom of Mankind, has ſaid fo lit- 
tle to prove it, from whence it is rather naturally to be concluded, that there is 
little to be ſaid. | 

14. But, that I might omit no care to inform myſelf in our A.'s full Senſe, I 
conſulted his Obſervations on Ariſtotle, Hobs, Cc. To ſee whether in diſputing 
with others he made uſe of any Arguments, for this his darling Tenet of Adam's 
Sovereignty \, ſince in his Treatiſe of the Natural Power of Kings, he hath been ſo 
ſparing of them. In his Obſervations on Mr. Hobs's Leviathan, I think he has 
put, in ſhort, all thoſe Arguments for it together, which in his Writings I find 
him any where to make uſe of; his Words are theſe, I God created only Adam, 
and of a piece of him made the Woman, and if by Generation from them Two, as parts of them 
all Mankind be propagated : If alſo God gave to Adam not only the Dominion over the No- 
man and the Children that ſhould iſſue from them, but alſo over the whole Earth to ſubdue 


it, and over all the Creatures on it, ſo that as long as Adam lived, no Man could claim 


or enjoy any thing but by Donation, Aſſignation or Permiſſion from him, I wonder, &c. O. 
165. Here we have the Sum of all his Arguments, for Adam's Sovereignty, and a- 
gainſt Natural Freedom, which I find up and down in his other Treatiſes: And 
they are theſe following; Gods Creation of Adam, the Dominion he gave him over 


Eve : And the Dominion he hadas Father over his Children, all which I ſhall particu- 
larly conſider. | 


4 *** ä 
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CH AP. III. | 
Of Adam's Title to Sovereignty by Creation. 
R Robert in his Preface to his Obſervations on Ariſtotle's Politics, tells us, 


Fg! 
| A Natural Freedom of Mankind cannot be ſuppoſed without the denial of the Gra- 
tion of Adam: But how Adam's being Create * ich was nothing but his recei- 


vinga Being immediately from Omnipotency and the hand of God, gave Adam a 


Sovereignty 
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Syverei 

e Freedom is a denial of Adam's Geation, and would be glad any bo- 
dy elſe (ſince our A. did not vouchſafe us the favour) would make it out for him, 
For I find no difficulty to ſuppoſe the Freedom of Mankind, though I have always 
believed the Creation of Adam. He was Created, or began to exiſt, by God's 
immediate Power, without the Intervention of Parents or the pre-exiſtence of any 
of the ſame Species to beget him, when it pleaſed God he ſhould ; and fo did 
the Lyon, the King of Beaſts, before him, by the ſame Creating Power of God: 
And if bare exiſtence by that Power, and in that way, will give Dominion, 


without any more ado, our A. by this Argument, will make the Lyon have as 


good a Title to it, as he, and certainly the Antienter. No! for Adam had his 
Title by the Appointment of God, ſays our A. in another place, Then bare Crea- 
tion gave him not Dominion, and one might have /uppoſed Manking Free with- 
= <— 2x the Creation of Adam, ſince *twas God's Appointment made him 
onarch. | 
16. But let us ſee, how he puts his Creation and this Appointment together. By 
the Appointment of God, ſays Sir Robert, as ſoon as Adam was Geated, he was Mo- 


narch of the World, though he had no Subjects; for though there could not be actual 


Government till there were Subjects, yet by the Right of Nature it was due to Adam to be 
Governor of his Poſterity, though not in Act, yet at leaſt in habit, Adam wgs a King 


from his Creation. 1 wiſh he had told us here, what he meant by God's Appointment. 


For whatſoever Providence orders, or the Law of Nature directs, or poſitive 
Revelation declares, may be ſaid to be by God's Appaintment : But I ſuppoſe it 
cannot be meant here in the firſt Senſe, i. e. by Providence; becauſe that would 
be to ſay no more, but that as ſoon 4s Adam was Created he was de facto Monarch, 
becauſe by right of Nature it was due to Adam, to be Governor of his Poſterity. But 
he could not de ſacto be by providence Conſtituted the Governor of the World, at 
a Time, when there was actually no Government, no Subjects to he governed, 
which our A. here Confeſſes. Monarch of the World is alſo differently uſed by our 
Author, for ſometimes he means by it a Proprietor of all the World excluſive of 
the reſt of Mankind, and thus he does in the ſame page of his Preface before 
cited, Adam, ſays he, being Commanded to Multiply and People the Earth and to ſub- 
due it, and having Dominion given him over all Creatures, was thereby the Monarch of 
the whole World, none of his Poſterity had any Right to poſſeſs any thing but by his Grant 
or Permiſſion, or by Succeſſion from him. 2. Let us underſtand then by march 
Proprietor of the World, and by Appointment God's actual Donation, and revealed 
poſitive Grant made to Adam, 1 Gen. 28. as we ſee Sir Robert himſelf does in this 
parallel place, and then his Argument will ſtand thus, by the poſitive Grant of God : 
As ſoon as Adam was Created, he was Proprietor of the World, becauſe by the Right 
of Nature it was due to Adam to be Governor of his Poſterity. In which way of arguing 
there are two manifeſt Falſehoods. Firſt, It is falſe, that God made that Grant 
to Adam, as ſoon as he was Created, ſince though it ſtands in the Text immedi- 
ately after his Creation, yet it is plain it could not be ſpoken to Adam, till after 
Eve was made and brought to him, and how then could he be Momrarch by Appoint- 
ment as ſoon as Created, eſpecially ſince he calls, if I miſtake not, that which God 
ſays to Eve, 3 Gen. 16. The original Grant of Government, which not being till after 
the Fall, when Adam was ſomewhat, at leaſt in time and very much, diſtant in 
condition from his Geation, 1 cannot ſee, how our A. can ſay in this Senſe, thar 
by God's Appointment, as ſoon as Adam was Created he was Monarch of the World. Se- 
conaly, were it true that God's actual Donation appointed Adam Momarch of the 
World as ſoon as he was Created, yet the Reaſon here given for it would not prove 


it, but it would always be a falſe Inference, that God, by a poſitive Donation 


appointed Adam Monarch of the World, becauſe by Right of Nature it was due to Adam 
py 3 of his Poſterity "= As given him the Right of Government 
e, there was no need of a poſitive Donation. it wi 

«Bos eee po tion, at leaſt it will never be a 
17. On the other ſide the matter will not be much mended, if we underſtand 

2 God's appointment the Law of Nature, (though it be a pretty harſh Expreſſion 
Or it in this place) and by Monarch of the World, Sovereign Ruler of Mankind: 
For then the Sentence under Conſideration muſt run thus : By the Law of Nature, 


7 | 3 Adam was Greated he was Governor of I for by Right of Nat ure it we 


over any thing, I cannot ſee, nor conſequently underſtand, how a Syp- 
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due to Adam to be Governor of his Poſterity, which amounts to this, He was Governor 
by Right of Nature, becauſe he was Governor by Right of Nature : But ſuppoſing 
we ſhould grant, that a Man is by Nature Governor of his Children, Adam could 
not hereby be Monarch as ſoon as Created : For this Right of Nature being founded 
in his being their Father, how Adam could have a Natural * * to be Governor, 
before he was a Father, when by being a Father only he had that Right, is, 
methinks, hard to conceive, unleſs he will have him to be a Father before he 
was a Father, and to have a Title before he had it. 

18. To this foreſeen Objection, our A. anſwers very Logically, He was Go- 
vernor in Habit, and not in Act. A very pretty way of being a Governor without 
Government, a Father without Children, and a King without Subjects. And 
thus Sir Robert was an Author before he writ his Book, not in Act *tis true, but 
in Habit, for when he had once Publiſh'd it, it was due to him by the Right of Na- 
ture, to bean Author, as much as it was to Adam to be Governor of his Children, 
when he had begot them: And if to be ſich a Monarch of the World, an abſolute 
Monarch in Habit, but not in Act, will ſerve the turn, I ſhould not much envy it 
to any of Sir Robert's Friends, that he thought fit graciouſly to beſtow it upon, 
though even this of Act and Habit, if it ſignified any thing but our A.'s skill in 
diſtinctions, be not to his purpoſe in this place. For the Queſtion is not here a- 
bout Adam's actual Exerciſe of Government, but actually having a Title to be Go- 
vernor : Government, ſays our A. was due to Adam by the Right of Nature: 
What is this Right of Nature? A Right Fathers have over their Children by be- 
getting them; Generatione jus acquiritur parentibus in liberos, ſays our A. out of Gro- 
tius, O. 223. The Right then follows the begetting as ariſing from it, ſo that 
according to this way of reaſoning or diſtinguiſhing of our A. Adam, as foon as 
he was created, had a Title only in Habit, and not in Af, which in plain Englifh 
is, He had actually no Title at all. | 

19. To ſpeak leſs Learnedly, and more Intelligibly, one may ſay of Adam, he 
was in a poſlibility of being Governor, ſince it was poſſible he might beget Chil- 
dren, and thereby acquire that Right of Nature, be it what it will, to govern them, 
that accrues from thence : But what Connection has this with Adam's Creation, to 
make him ſay, that as ſoon as he was Created, he was Monarch of the World? for it may 
be as well ſaid of Noah, that as ſoon as he was born, he was Monarch of the World, 
ſince he was in poſſibility (which in our A.'s Senſe is enough to make a Monarch, 
a Monarch in Habit,) to out live all Mankind, but his own Poſterity. What ſuch 
neceſſary Connection there is betwixt Adam's Creation and his Right to Govern- 
ment; 10 that a Natural Freedom of Mankind cannot be ſuppoſed without the denial of the 
Creation of Adam, I confeſs for my part I do not ſee ; nor how thoſe Words, by 
the Appointment, Cc. O. 254. how ever explain'd, can be put together, to make 
any tolerable Senſe, at leaſt to eſtabliſh this Poſition, with which they end, viz. 
Adam was a King from his Creation; a King, ſays our A. not in Act, but in Habit, i. e. 
actually no King at all. 

20. | fear I have tired my Reader's Patience, by dwelling longer on this Paſſage, 
than the weightineſs of any Argument in it, ſeems to require : But I have un- 
avoidably been engaged in it by our A.*s way of Writing, who, hudling ſeveral 
Suppolitions together, and that in doubtful and general Terms, makes ſuch a 
medly and Confuſion, that it is impoſſible to ſhew his Miſtakes, without examin- 
ing the ſeveral Senſes, wherein his Words may be taken, and without ſeeing how, 
in any of theſe various Meanings, they will conſiſt together, and have any Truth 
in them : For in this preſent Paſſage before us, how can any oneargueagainſt this 
Poſition of his, that Adam was 4 King from his Creation, unleſs one examine, whe- 
ther the Words, from his Creation, be to be taken, as they may, for the time of 
the Commencement of his Government, as the foregoing words import, as ſoon as 
he was Created he was Monarch; or, for the cauſe of it, as he ſays, p. 11. Creation 
made Man Prince of his Poſterity : How farther can one judge of the truth of his being 
thus King, till one has examined, whether King be to be taken, as the words in 
the beginning of this paſſage would perſwade, on ſuppoſition of his Private Domi- 
nion, Which was by God's poſitive Grant, Monarch of the World by Appointment ;, or 
King on ſuppoſition of his Fatherly Power over his Off-ſpring, which was by Na- 
ture, due by the Right of Nature, whether, I ſay, King be to be taken in both, or 
one only of theſe two Senſes, or in neither of them, but only this, that Creation 
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im Prince, in a way different from both the other? For tho” this Aſſertion, 
8 Mx rom 15 Creation, be true in no Senſe, yet it ſtands here as an 
evident concluſion | ent) from the preceding Words, though in truth it be but 
a bare Aſſertion joyn'd to other Aſlertions of the ſame kind, which confidently 
put together in words of undetermined and dubious meaning, look like a ſort 
of arguing, when there is indeed neither Proof nor Connection: A way 
very familiar with our A. of which having given the Reader a taſte here, I ſhall, 
as much as the Argument will permit me, ayoid touching on hereafter; and ſhould 
not have done it here, were it not to let the World ſee, how Incoherences, in 
Matter, and Suppoſitions without Proofs put handſomely together in good Words 
and a plauſible Stile, are apt to paſs for ſtrong Reaſon and good Senſe, till they 
come to be look'd into with Attention. 5 


CHAN. | 
Of Adam's Title to Sovereignty by Donation, Gen. 1. 28. 


21. AVING at laſt got through the foregoing Paſſage, where we have been 
ſo long detain'd, not by the Force of Arguments and Oppoſition, but 


the Intricacy of the Words, and the Doubtfulneſs of the Meaning; Let us goon 


to his next Argument, for Adam's Sovereignty. Our A. tells us in the Words of 
Mr. Selden, that Adam by Donation from God, Gen. 1. 28. was made the general Lord 
of all Things, not without ſuch a private Dominion to himſelf, as without his Grant did 
exclude his Children. This Determination of Mr. Selden, ſays our A. is conſonant to 
the Hiſtory of the Bible, and natural Reaſon, O. 210. And in his Pref. to his Obſ. on 
Ariſt. he ſays thus, The firſ® Government in the World was Monarchical in the Father 
of all Fleſh, Adam being commanded to multiply and people the Earth, and to ſubdue it, 
and having Dominion given him over all Creatures, was thereby the Monarch of the whole 
World, none of his Poſterity had any Right to poſſeſs any thing; but by his Grant or Per- 
miſſion, or by Succeſſion from him: The Earth, ſaith the Pſalmiſt, hath he given to the 
Children of Men, which ſhew the Title comes from Fatherhood. 

22. Before I examine this Argument, and the Text on which it is founded, it 


is neceſſary to deſire the Reader to obſerve, that our A. according to his uſual 


Method, begins in one Senſe, and concludes in another ; he begins here with 


Adam's Propriety, or private Dominion, by Donation; and his concluſion is, which 
ſhew the Title comes from Fatherhood. 


23. But let us ſee the Argument. The words of the Text are theſe; And 
God bleſſed them, and God ſaid unto them, be Fruitful and Multiply and Repleniſh the 
Earth and ſubdue it, and have Dominion over the Fiſh of the Sea, and over the Fowl of 
the Air, and over every living thing that. moveth upon the Earth, 1 Gen. 28. from 
whence our A. concludes, * Adam, having here Dominion giuen him over all Qea- 
tures, was thereby the Monarch of the whole World : Whereby muſt be meant, that 
either this Grant of God gave Adam Property, or as our A. calls it, Private Do- 

minion Over the Earth, and all inferior or irrational Creatures, and ſo conſe- 
quently that he was thereby Ahnarch; or 20, that it gave him Rule and Do- 
minion over all Earthly Creatures whatſoever, and thereby over his Children, 
and ſo he was Monarch; for, as Mr. Seiden has properly worded it, Adam was 
made General Lord of all things, one may very clearly underſtand him, that he 
means nothing to be granted to Adam here but Property, and therefore he ſays 
not one word of Adam's Monarchy. But our A. ſays, Adam was hereby Monarch 
of the World, which properly ſpeaking, ſignifies Sovereign Ruler of all the Men 
in the World; and fo Adam, by this Grant, muſt be conſtituted ſuch a Ruler. 
If our A. means otherwiſe, he might, with much Clearneſs have ſaid, that Adam 


was hereby Proprietor of the whole World. But he begs your Pardon in that point, 


clear diſtinct ſpeaking not ſerving every where to his Purpoſe, you muſt not ex- 
pet it in him, as in Mr. Selder, or other ſuch Writers. ; 


24. In oppoſition therefore to our A. s Doctrine, that Adam was Monarch of 


the whole World, founded on this Place, I ſhall ſhew. 
i. That 
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1. That by this Grant, 1 Gen. 28. God gave no immediate Power to A 
over Men, over his Children, over thoſe of s 6wn Species; and ſo he was not 
made Ruler, or Monarch by this Charter. 1. 00 017 TI] 
2. That by this Grant God gave him not Private Dominion over the inferior 


| 


Creatures, but right in common with all Mankind; ſo neithet was he Hhnarch, 


upon the account of the Property here given him. e if 
25. 1. That this Donation. 1 Ger. 28. gave Alam no power over Men, wil 
appear if we confider the Words of it. For ſince all Poſitive Grants convey no 
more, than the expreſs Words, they are made in, will carry, let us fee which 
of them here will comprehend Mankind, or Adam's Poſtetity ; arid thoſe; I'ima- 
gin, if any, muſt be theſe, every living thing that moveth, the Words in'FHbrew 
are, MAW ry i. e. Beſtiam Reptantem, of which Words the Scripture it ſelf 
is the beſt interpreter : God having created the Fiſhes and Fowls the 5th day, 
the beginning of the 6th, he creates the Irratronat Inhabrtants of the dry Land, 
which, v. 24. are deſcribed in theſe Words, let the Earth bring forth the living Crea- 
ture after his kind; Cattle and creeping things, and beaſts of the Earth, after his kind, 
and v. 2. and God made the Beaſts of the Earth after his kind, and Cattle aſter their 
kind, and every thing that creepeth on the Earth after his kind: Here in the Creation 
of the brute Inhabitants of the Earth, he firſt ſpeaks of themall under one Gene- 
ral Name, of Living Creatures, aild then afterwatds divides them into three ranks, 
1. Cattle, or ſuch Creatures as were or might be tame, and fo de the private 
Poſſeſſion of particular Men; 2. Um which ver. 24. and 25 in gur Bible, is 
Tranſlated beaſts, and by the Septuagint 8ngiz> Wild Beaſts, and is the ſame Word, 
that here in our Text, ver. 28. where we have this great Charter to Adam, is 
Tranſlated Living thing, and is alſo the fame Word uſed; Gen gi 2. where this 
Grant is renew'd to Noah, and there likewiſe Trauſlatéd Beaft. 3. The third 
Rank were the creeping Animals, which ver. 24. and 25. are compriſedinnder the 
Word, wm, the ſame that is uſed here ver. 28. and Is Tranflated moving, 
but in the former Verſes Geeping, and by the Septaavint in all theſe Places, mints 
or Reptils; from whence it appears, that the Words wil ich we Franflate here 
in God's Donation, ver. 28. Living Creatures moving are the fame, Which: in the 
Hiſtory of the Creation, ver. 24. 25. figniſie two, Ranks of terreſtrial Crea- 
tures, viz. Wild. Beaſts and Reptil, and are ſo underſtood by the Spe nt. 
26. When God had made the Irrational Animals of the World,” divided into 
three kinds, from the places of their Hàbitation, viz. Fiſh! of the n, Fiols of the 
Air, and living Creatures of the Earth, and theſe again into'Carrie, Witd Beaſts, 
and Reptile, he conſiders of making Man, and the Dominion he fuld have over 
the Terreſtrial World, ver. 26. and then he reckons vp the Inhabitants of theſe 
three Kingdoms: But in the terreſtrial leaves out the ſecond Rank rꝗ]u, or wild 
Beaſts: But here, vey. 28. where he actually exerciſes this Deſtgn, and gives him 
this Dominion, the Text mentions the Fiſhes of rhe Sea, and Fowls of the Air, and 
the Terreſtrial Creatures in the Words that 'ſignifie the Mild Beafts and Reptil, 
though Tranſlated Living thing that movenh, leaving out Cattle: In both Which 
Places, though the Word that ſignifies Ni Bent be omitted in one, and that 
which ſignifies Cattle in the other, yet, ſince God certainly executed in one place, 
what he declares he deſigned in the other, we cannot but under ſtand the fame 
in both places, and have here only an Account, how the terreſtrial irrational A- 
nimals, which were already created and reckow'd up at their Creation, in three 
diſtin& Ranks of Cattel, Wild Beaſts, and 4 were here, vey. 28. actually prrt 
under the Dominion of Man, as they were defigned ver. 26. nor do theſe Words 
contain in them the leaſt Appearance of any thing, that can be wreſted, to ſig- 
Fr God's giving to one Man Dominion over another, to Adam over his 
Poſterity. | | | of ee „ e e 
27. Ang this further appears from Gen. 9. 2. where God renewing this Charter 
to Noah and his Sons, he gives them Dominion ever the Fowls of the Air, and the 
Fiſhes of the Sea, and the Terreſtrial Creatures, Exprefled by cri and N Wild 
Beaſts and Reptils, the fame Words that in the Text before us 1 Gen. 28. are 
Tranſlated every moving thing, that moveth on the Earth, which by no means can 
comprehend Man, the Grant being made to Noah and his Sons, all the Men then 
living, and not to one part of Men'over :4nother : Which is yet more evident 
from the very next Words ver. 3. where God gives every v every 3 
| thingy 
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ue, the very words uſed, Ch. 1. 28. to them for Food. By all which it is plain 
that God's Donation to Adam, Ch. 1. 28. and his deſignation, v. 2 6. and his Grant 
again to Noah and his Sons, refer to and contain in them neither more nor leſs, 
than the Works of the Creation the 5th day, and the Beginning of the 6th, as 
they are ſet down from the 20th, to 26th, ver. incluſively of the 1ſt Ch. and fo 
comprehend all the Species of irrational Animals of the Terraqueous Globe, though 
all the Words whereby they are expreſſed in the Hiſtory of their Creation, are 
no where uſed in any of the following Grants, but ſome of them omitted in one, 
and ſome in another. From whence I think it is paſt all doubt, that Man can- 
not be comprehended in this Grant, nor any Dominion over thoſe of his own 
Species be convey'd to Adam. All the Terreſtrial irrational Creatures are enu- 
merated at their Creation, ver. 25. under the Names Beaſts of the Earth, Cattle 
and creeping things; but Man being not then Created, was not contain'd under 
any of thoſe Names; and therefore, whether we underſtand the Hebrew Words 
right or no, they cannot be ſuppoſed to comprehend Man, in the very fame 
Hiſtory, and the very next Verſes following, eſpecially ſince that Hebrew Word 
wan which if any in this Donation to Adam, Ch. 1. 28. muſt comprehend Man, 
is ſo plainly uſed in contradiſtinction to him, as Gen. 6. 20. 7. 14. 21. 23. Gen. 8. 
197, 19. And if God made all Mankind ſlaves to Adam and his Heirs by giving 
Adam Dominion over every living thing that moveth on the Earth, Ch. 1.28. as our 
A. would have it, methinks Sir Robert ſhould have carried his Monarchical Power 
one ſtep higher, and ſatisfied the World, that Princes might eat their Subjects 
too, ſince God gave as full Power to Noah and his Heirs, Ch. 9. 2. to eat every 
living thing that moveth, as he did to Adam to have Dominion over them, the He- 
brew Words in both places being the ſame. | | 1 5 

28. David, who might be ſuppoſed to underſtand the Donation of God in this 
Text, and the right of Kings too, as well as our A. in his Comment on this place, 
as the Learned and judicious Ainſworth calls it, in the 8th Pſalm, ſinds here no 
ſuch Charter of Monarchical Power, his Words are, Thou haſt made him, i. e. Man 
the Son of Man, à little lower than the Angels, thou mad'ſt him to have Dominicn over 
the Works of thy hands, thou haſt put all things under his Feet, all Sheep and Oxen and 
the Beaſts of the Field, and the Fowls of the Air, and Fiſh of the Sea, and whatſoever 
paſſeth through the Paths of the Sea. In which words, if any one can find out, that 
there is meant any Monarchical Power of one Man over another, but only the 
Dominon of the whole Species of Mankind, over the inferior Species of Creatures, 
he may, for ought I know, deſerve to be one of Sir Rob's Monarchs in habit, for the 
rareneſs of the diſcovery. And by this time, I hope it is evident, that he that 


gave Dominion over every Living thing that moveth on the Earth, gave Adam no 
Monarchical Power over thoſe of his own Species, which will yet appear more 
fully in the next thing I am to ſhew. | 


29. 2. Whatever God gave by the Words of this Grant, 1 Ger. 28. it was not 
to Adam in particular, excluſive of all other Men: whatever Dominion he had 
thereby, it was not a private Dominion, but a Dominion in common with the reſt 
of Mankind. That this Donation was not made in particular to Adam, appears 
evidently from the Words of the Text, it being made to more than one, for it 
was ſpoken in the Plural Number, God bleſſed them, and ſaid unto them, Have 
Dominion. God ſays unto Adam and Eve, have Dominion; thereby, ſays our A. 
Adam was Monarch of the World: But the Grant being to them, i. e. ſpoke to Eve 
alſo, as many Interpreters think with reaſon, that theſe Words were not ſpoken 
till Adam had his Wife, muſt not ſhe thereby be Lady, as well as he Lord of the 
World ? If it be ſaid, that Eve was ſubjected to Adam, it ſeems ſhe was not ſo 
ſubjected to him, as to hinder her Dominion over the Creatures, or Property in them 
for ſhall we ſay that God ever made a joint Grant to two, and one only was to 
have the Benefit of it ? RD (21y, | 

30. But perhaps *twill be ſaid, Eve was not made till 
what Advantage will our A. get by 
Aly againſt him, 
kind in common 


| afterward, grant it fo, 
it? The Text will be only the more dire- 
and ſhew that God, in this Donation, gave the World to Man- 


„ and not to Adam in particular. The Word hem in the Text 


muſt include the Species of Man, for *tis certain Them can by no means ſignifi 

In the 26th Verſe, where God detlares his Intention to give this 

is plain he meant, that he would make a Species of nne, N 
| | | * ſhowl 


Adam alone. 
Dominion, it 
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ſhould have Dominion over the other Species of this Terreſtrial Globe : The 
Words are, And God ſaid, Let in make Man in our Image, after our Likeneſs, and let 
then have Dominion over the Fiſh, &c. They then were to have Dominion. Who? 
even thoſe who were to have the Image of God, the individuals of that Species of 
Mau; that he was going to make, for that Them ſhould ſignifie Adam ſingly, ex- 
clufive of the reſt, that ſhould be in the World with him, is againſt both Scrip- 
ture and all Reaſon: And it cannot poſſibly be made Senſe, if Man in the former 
part of the Yerſe do not ſigniſie the ſame with Them in the latter, only Man there, 
as is uſual, is taken for the Species, and them the individuals of that Specics ; and 
we have a Reaſon in the very Text. God makes him in his own Image after his 
own Likeneſs, makes him an intellectual Creature, and ſo capable of Dominion: For 
wherein ſoever elſe the Image of God conſiſted, the intellectual Nature was cer- 
tainly a part of it, and belong'd to the whole Species, and enabled them to have 
Dominion over the inferior Creatures; and therefore David ſays in the 8th P/alm 
above cited, Thou haſt made him little lower than the Angels, thou haſt made him to 
have Dominion. Tis not of Adam King David ſpeaks here, for Verſe 4. tis plain, 
*tis of Man, and the Son of Man, of the Species of Mankind. 

31. And that this Grant ſpoken to Adam was made to him, and the whole Spe- 
cies of Man, is clear from our A.*'s own Proof out of the Pſalmiſt. The Earth, ſaith 
the Pſalmiſt, hath he given to the Children of Men; which ſhews the Title comes from 
Fatherhood. Theſe are Sir Robert's Words in the Preface before cited, and a 
ſtrange Inference it is he makes ; God hath given the Earth to the Children of Men, 
ergo the Title comes from Fatherhood. Tis pity the Propriety of the Hebrew Tongue 
had not uſed Fathers of Men, inſtead of Children of Men, to expreſs Mankind; then 
indeed our A. might have had the Countenance of the Sound of the Words, to 
have placed the Title in the Fatherhood. But to conclude, that the Fatherhood had 
the Right to the Earth, becauſe God pave it ro the Children of Men, is a Way 
of arguing peculiar to our A: And a Man muſt have a great mind to go contra- 
ry to the Sound as well as Senſe of the Words, before he could light on it. But 
the Senſe is yet harder, and more remote from our A.'s purpoſe : For as it ſtands 
in his Preface, it is to prove Adam's being Monarch, and his reaſoning is thus, 
God gave the Earth to the Children of Men, ergo Adam was Monarch of the World. 1 
defie any Man to make a more pleaſant Concluſion than this, which cannot be 
excuſed from the moſt obvious Abſurdity, till it can be ſhewn, that by Children of 
Men, he who had no Father, Adam alone is ſignified ; but whatever our A, does, 
the Scripture ſpeaks not Nonfenſe. | | 

32. To maintain this Property and Private Dominion of Adam, our A. fabours in 
the following Page to deſtroy the Community granted to Noah and his Sons, in 
that parallel Place, 9 Ger. 1, 2, 3- and he endeavours to do it two Ways. 

1. Sir Rob. would perſwade us againſt the expreſs Words of the Scripture, that 
what was here granted to Noah, was not granted to his Sons in common with 
him. His Words are; As for the general Community between Noah and his Sons, which 
Mr. Selden will have to be granted to them, 9 Gen. 2. the Text doth not warrant it. 
What Warrant our A. would have, when the plain expreſs Words of Scripture, 


not capable of another meaning, will not ſatisfie him, who pretends to build 


wholly on Scripture, is not eaſie to imagine. The Text ſays, God bleſſed Noah 
and his Sons, and ſaid unto them, 1. e. as our A. would have it, unto him : For, ſaith 
he, although the Sons are there mentioned with Noah in the Bleſſing, yet it may beſt be un- 
derſtood, with a Subordination or Benediction in Succeſſion, O. 211. That indeed is 
beſt, for our A. to be underſtood, which beſt ſerves to his Purpoſe, but that truly 
may beſt be. underftood by any body elſe, which beſt agrees with the plain conſtru- 
ctrion of the Words, and ariſes from the obvious meaning of the place; and then 
with Subordination and in Succeſſion, will not be beſt underſtood, in a Grant of God, 
where he himſelf put them not, nor mentions any ſuch Limitation, But yet, 


our A. has reaſons, why it may beſt be underſtood ſo. The Bleſſing, ſays he in the fol- 


lowing words, might truly be fulfilled, if the Sons either under or after their Father, ex- 


| 6. 4 Private Dominion, O. 211. which is to ſay, that a Grant, whole expreſs 


ords give a joint Title in preſent (for the Text ſays, into your Hands they are 
delivered) may beft be underſtood with « Subordination or in Succeſſion : Becanſe tis 


poſſible, that in Subordination, or in Succeſſion it be may enjoy'd. WW hich is all one 
à to fay, that a Grant of any thing in preſent poſſeſſion, may beſt be underſtood of 
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Reverſion: Becauſe *tis poſſible one may live to enjoy it in Reverſion. If the 
Grant be indeed toa Father and to his Sons after him, whois ſo kind as to let his 
Children enjoy it preſently in common with him, one may truly ſay, as to the 
event one will be as good as the other; but it can never be true, that what the 
expreſs word grant 1n poſſeſſion, and in common, may beſt be underſtood, to be in 
Reverſion. The ſum of all his reaſoning amounts to this : God did not give to 
the Sons of Noah the World in common with their Father, becauſe *twas poſſible 
they might enjoy it under, or after him. A very good ſort of Argument, 
againſt an expreſs Text of Scripture : But God muſt not be believed, though he 
ſpeaks it himſelf, when he ſays, does any thing, which will not conſiſt with Sir 
Robert's Hypotheſis. ; 
33. For tis plain, however he would exclude them, That part of this Bene- 
diftion, as he would have it in Succeſſion, muſt needs be meant to the Sons, and not 
to Noah himfelf at all, Be Fruitful, and Multiply, and Repleniſh the Earth, ſays God, 
in this Bleſſing. This part of the Benediction, as appears by the ſequel, concerned 
not Noah himſelf at all; for we read not of any Children he had after the Flood, 
and in the following Chapter, where his Poſterity is reckon'd up, there is no men- 
tion of any, and ſo this Benediction in Succeſſion, was not to take place till 350 Years 
after, and to ſave our A's imaginary Monarchy, the Peopling of the World muſt 
be deferr'd 350 Years; for this part of the Benediction cannot be underſtood 
with Subordination, unleſs our A. will ſay, that they muſt ask leave of their Fa- 
ther Noah to lic with their Wives. But in this one point our A. is conſtant to 
himſelf in all his Diſcourſes, he takes great care there ſhould be Monarchs in the 
World, but very little that there ſhould be People; and indeed his way of Go- 
vernment is not the way to People the World. For how much Abſolute Monar- 


chy helps to fulfil this great and primary Bleſſing of God Almighty, Be Fuitſul, 


and Multiply, and repleniſh the Earth, which contains in it the improvement too of 
Arts and Sciences, and the conveniences of Life, may be ſeen in thoſe large and 
rich Countries, which are happy under the Turkiſh Government, where are not 
now to be found 3, nay in many, if not moſt parts of them E, perhaps I might 
ſay not ;-: of the People, that were formerly, as will eaſily appear to any one, 
who will compare the Accounts we have of it at this time, with Antient Hiſtory. 
But this by the by. | 

34. The other Parts of this Benediction or Grant, are ſo expreſſed, that they muſt 
needs be underſtood to belong equally to them all;as much to Noah's Sons as to Noah 
himſelf, and not to his Sons with 4 Subordination Of in Succeſſion. The Fear of you, and 
the dread of you, ſays God, ſhall be upon every Beaſt, &c. Will any Body but our A. 
ſay, that the Creatures feared and ſtood in awe of Noah only, and not of his Sons 
without his leave, or till after his death? And the following Words, into your 
hands they are delivered, are they to be underſtood as our A. fays, if your Father 
pleaſe, or they ſhall be deliver'd into your hands hereafter. If this be to argue 
from Scripture, I know not what may not be proved by it, and I can ſcarce ſee 
how much this differs from that F&:on and Phanſie; or how much a ſurer Founda- 
tion it will prove, than the opinions of Fin hl and Poets, which our A. fo 
much condemns in his Preface. | OT 

35. But our A. goes on to prove, that it may beſt be underſtood with a Subordina- 
tion or a Benediction in Succeſſion, for, ſays he, it is not probable that the private Dominion 
which God gave to Adam, and by his Donation, Aſſignation or Cæſſion to his Children, was 
Abrogated, and a Community of all things inſtituted between Noah and hisSons------Noah 
was left the ſole Heir of the World, why ſhould it be thought that God would diſinherit him 
of his Birth-right, and make him of all Men in the World the only Tenant in Common with 
his Children, O. 211. „ 

36. The Prejudices of our own ill grounded Opinions, however by ns called 
probable, cannot authorize us to underſtand Scripture contrary to the direct and 
plain Meaning of the Words. I grant, *tis not probable, that Adam's private Domi- 
nion was here Abrogated : Becauſe it is more than improbable, (for it will never be 
proved) that ever Adam had any ſuch private Dominion: And ſince parallel Places 
of Scripture are moſt probable to make us know, how they may be beſt underſtood. 
there needs but the comparing this Bleſling here to Mab and his Sons after the 
Flood, with that to Adam after the Creation, 1 Gen. 28. to aſſure any one that 
N pos Alam no ſuch private Dominion. Tis probable, I confeſs, that Noah 1 ** 
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have the ſame Title, the ſame Property and Dominion after the Flood, that 
Adam had before it: But ſince private Dominion cannot conſiſt with the Bleſſing 
and Grant God gave to him and his Sons in Common, *tis a ſufficient Reaſon to 
conclude, that Adam had none, eſpecially ſince in the Donation made to him, 
there is no Words that expreſs it, or do in the leaſt favour it; and then let my 
Reader judge whether it may beſt be underſtood ; when in the one place there is not 
one Word for it, not to ſay what has been above proved, that that Text itſelf 
oy the contrary; and in the other, the Words and Senſe are directly 
againſt it. | 

, 37. But our A. ſays, Noah was the ſole Heir of the World, why ſhould it be thought 
that God would diſinherit him of his Birth-right : Heir, indeed, in England, ſignifies 
the Eldeſt Son, who is by the Law of England to have all his Father's Land, bur 
where God ever appointed any ſuch Heir of the World, our A. would have done 
well to have ſhewed us; and how God diſinherited him of his Birth-right, or what 
harm was done him if God gave his Sons a Right to make uſe of a part of the 
Earth for the ſupport of themſelves and Families, when the whole was not only 
more than Noah himſelf, but infinitely more than they all could make uſe of, 
and the Poſſeſſions of one could not at all Prejudice, or, as to any uſe, ſtreighten 
that of the other. | 
38. Our A. probably foreſeeing he might not be very ſucceſsful in perſuading 
People out of their Senſes, and ſay what he could, Men would be apt to believe 


the plain Words of Scripture, and think, as they ſaw, that the Grant was ſpo- 


ken to Noah and his Sons jointly. He endeavours to inſinuate, as if this Grant 
to Noah, conveyed no Property, no Dominion; becauſe, Subduing the Earth and Do- 
minion over the Creatures are therein omitted, nor the Earth once named. And there- 
fore, ſays he, there is 4 conſiderable Difference between theſe two Texts, the firſt Bleſ- 


ſing gave Adam a Dominion over the Earth and all Creatures, the latter allows Noah 


liberty to uſe the living Creatures for Food, here is no Alteration or Diminiſhing of his 
Title, to a Property of all Things, but an Enlargement only of his Commons, O. 11. 80 
that in our A.** Senſe, all that was ſaid here to Noah and his Sons, gave them 
no Dominion, no Property, but only Enlarged the Commons ; their Commons, I 
ſhould ſay ſince, God ſays, to you are they given, though our A. ſays his, for as 
for Noah's Sons, they it ſeems by Sir Robert's Appointment, during their Father's 
Life-time, were to keep faſting Days. : 

39. Any one but our A. would be mightily ſuſpe&ed , to be blinded with Pre- 


judice, that in all this Bleſſing to Noah and his Sons, could ſee nothing but only 


an Enlargement of Commons. For as to Dominion which our A. thinks omitted, 


the Fear of you, and the Dread of you, ſays God, ſhall be upon every Beaſt, which 1 ſup- 


poſe, expreſſes the Dominion, or Superiority was deſigned Man over the living 
Creatures, as fully as may be, forin that Fear and Dread, ſeems chiefly to confiſt 
what was given to Adam, over the inferior Animals; who as abſolute a Monarch 
as he was, could not make bold with a Lark or Rabbet to ſatisfie his hunger, and 
had the Herbs but in common with the Beaſts, as is plain from 1 Gen. 2.9. and 
30. In the next place, *tis manifeſt that in this Bleſſing to Noah and his Sons; 
Property is not only given in clear Words, but in a larger Extent than it was to 
Adam. Into your Hands they are given, ſays God, to Noah and his Sons; which 
Words, if they give not Property, nay, Property in Poſſeſſion, *twill be hard to 
find Words that can; ſince there is not a way to expreſs a Man's being poſſeſſed 
of any thing more natural, nor more certain, than to ſay, it is delivered into his 
Hands. And, ver. 3. to ſhew,that they had then given them the utmoſt Property 
Man is capable of, which is to have a right to deſtroy any thing by uſing it 3 Eve- 
ry moving thing that liveth, ſaith God, ſhall be Meat for you, which was not allowed 
to Adam in his Charter. This our A. calls, a Liberty of uſing them for Food, and only 


an Enlargement of Commons, but no alteration of Property, O. 211. What other Pro- 


perty Man can have in the Creatures, but the Li erty of uſing them, is hard to be 
underſtood: So that if the firſt Bleſſing, as our A. ſays, gave Adam Dominion over 
the Geatures, and the Bleſſing to Noah and his Sons, gave them ſuch a Liberty to uſe 
them, as Adam had not; it muſt needs give them ſomething that Adam with his 

Sovereignty wanted, ſomething that one would be apt to take for a greater Pro- 
perty; for certainly he has no abſolute Dominion over even the brutal part of the 
Creatures, and the Property he has in them is very narrow and ſcanty, whocan- 
| mot 
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ke that uſe of them, which is permitted to another. Should any one, who 
is abſolute Lord of a Country, have bidden our A. ſubdue the Earth, and given 
him Dominion over the Creatures in it, but not have permitted him to have ta- 
ken a Kid or a Lamb out of the Flock, to fatishe his Hunger, I guels, he would 
ſcarce have thought himſelf Lord or Proprietor of that Land, or the Cattle on it 
but would have found the difference between having Dominion, which a Shepherd 
may have, and having full Property as an Owner. So that, had it been his own 
Caſe, Sir Rob. 1 believe, would have thought here was an Alteration, nay, an en- 
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larging of Property; and that Noah and his Children had by this Grant, not only 


Property given them, but ſuch a Property given them in the Creatures, as Adam 
had not: For however, in reſpe& of one another, Men may be allowed to have 
propriety in their diſtin& Portions of the Creatures; yet in reſpect of God the 
Maker of Heaven and Earth, who is ſole Lord and Proprietor of the whole 
World: Mans Propriety in the Creatures is nothing, but that Liberty to uſe them, 
which God has permitted, and ſo Man's property may be altered and enlarged, 
as we ſee it was here, after the Flood, when other uſes of them are allowed, 
which before were not. From all which I ſuppoſe, it is clear, that neither Adam 
nor Noah, had any Private Dominion, any Property in the Creatures, excluſive 
of his Poſterity, as they ſhould ſucceſſively grow up into need of them, and come 
to be able to make uſe of them. 

40. Thus we have examined our A.'s Argument for Adam's ment founded 
on the Bleſſing pronounced, 1 Gen. 28 Wherein I think 'tis impoſſible for any 
ſober Reader, to find any other but the ſetting of Mankind above the other kinds 
of Creatures, in this habitable Earth of ours. *Tis nothing but the giving to 
Man, the whole Species of Man, as the chief Inhabitant, who is the Image of his 
Maker, the Dominion over the other Creatures. This lies ſo obvious in the 
plain Words, that any one but our A. would have thought it neceſſary to have 
ſhewn, how theſe words that ſeem'd to ſay the quite contrary, gave Adam Mo- 
narchical abſolute Power over other Men, or the Se Property in all the Creatures; 
and methinks in a buſineſs of this Moment, and that whereon he Builds all that 
follows, he ſhould have done ſomething more than barely cite Words, which 
apparently make againſt him; for I confeſs, I cannot ſee any thing in them, 
tending to Adam's Monarchy, or Private Dominion, but quite the contrary. And 
I the leſs deplore the dulneſs of my apprehenſion herein, ſince I find the Apoſtle 
ſeems to have as little notion of any ſuch Private Dominion of Adam as I, when 
he ſays, God gives us all things richly to enjoy, which he could not do, if it were all 
given away already, to Monarch Adam, and the Monarchs his Heirs and Suc- 
ceſſors. To conclude, this Text is ſo far from proving Adam ſole Proprietor, 


that on the contrary, it is a Confirmation of the Original Community of all 


things amongſt the Sons of Men, which appearing from this Donation of God, as 
well as other places of Scripture, the Sovereignty of Adam, built upon his Pri- 
date Dominion, mult fall, not having any Foundation to ſupport it. 

41. But yet if after all, any one will needs have it ſo, that by this Donation 
of God, Adam was made ſole Proprietor of the whole Earth, what will this be 
ro his Sovereignty ? and how will it appear, that Propriety in Land gives a Man 
Power over the Life of another? or how will the poſſeſſion even of the whole 
Earth, give any one a Sovereign Arbitrary Authority over the perſons of Men ? 
The moſt ſpecious thing to be ſaid, is, that he that is Proprietor of the whole 
World, may deny all the reſt of Mankind Food, aud ſo at his pleaſure ſtarve 
them, if they will not acknowledge his Sovereignty, and obey his Will. If this 
were true, it would be a good Argument to prove, that there was never any 
ſuch Property, that God never gave any ſuch Private Dominion; ſince it is more 


reaſonable to think, that God who bid Mankind increaſeand multiply, ſhould ra- 


ther himſelf give them all a Right, to make uſe of the Food and Rayment, and 
other Conveniences of Life, the Materials whereof he had ſo plentifully provided 
for them, than to make them depend upon the Will of a Man for their Subſiſt- 
cnce, who ſhould have Power to deſtroy them all when he pleaſed, and who be- 
ing no better than other Men, was in Succeſſion likelier by want and the depen- 
dance of a ſcanty Fortune, to tye them to hard Service, than by liberal Allow- 
ance of the Conveniences of Life, promote the great Deſign of God, Increaſe and 
* - He that doubts this, let him look iato the Abſolute Monarchies of the 
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World, and ſee what becomes of the Conveniences of Life, and the Mnltitudes 
ot People. 
"4 But we know God hath not left one Man ſo to the Mercy of another, that 

he may ſtarve him if he pleaſe: God the Lord and Father of all has given no one 
of his Children ſuch a Property in his peculiar portion of the things of this 
World, but that he has given his needy Brother a Right in the Surpluſſage of his 
Goods, ſo that it cannot juſtly be denyed him, when his preſſing wants call for 


it. And therefore no Man could ever have a juſt Power over the Life of another 


by Right of property in Land or Poſſeſſions, ſince *twould always be a Sin in any 
Man of Eſtate, to let his Brother periſh for want of affording him Relief out of 
his Plenty. As Juſtice gives every Man a Title to the product of his honeſt In- 
duſtry, and the fair Acquiſitions of his Anceſtors deſcended to him; ſo Charity 
gives every Man a Title to ſo much out of another's Plenty, as will keep him 
from extream Want, where he has no means to ſubſiſt otherwiſe : and a Man can 
no more juſtly make uſe of another's Neceſlity, to force him to become his Vaſſal, 
by with-holding that Relief, God requires him to afford to the wants of his Bro- 
ther, than he that has more ſtrength can ſeize upon a weaker, maſter him to 
his Obedience, and with a Dagger at his Throat offer him Death or Slavery. 

43. Should any one make ſo perverſe an uſe of God's Bleſſings poured on him 
with a liberal Hand; ſhould any one be Cruel and Uncharitable to that extre- 
mity, yet all this would not prove that Propriety in Land, even in this Caſe, 
gave any Authority over the Perſons of Men, but only that Compact might; 
ſince the Authority of the Rich Proprietor, and the Subjection of the needy Beg- 
gar began not from the poſſeſſion of the Lord, but the Conſent of the poor Man, 
who prefer'd being his Subject to ſtarving. And the Man he thus ſubmits to, 
can pretend to no more Power over him, than he has conſented to, upon Com- 
pact. Upon this ground a Man's having his Stores filled in a time of Scarcity, 
having Money in his Pocket, being in a Veſſel at Sea, being able to Swim, G&c. 
May as well be the Foundation of Rule and Dominion, as being Poſſeſſor of all the 
Land in the World ; any of theſe being ſufficient to enable me to ſave a Man's 
Life, who would periſh if ſuch Aſſiſtance were denied him ; and any thing by 
this Rule, that may be an occaſion of working upon another's Neceſlity, to ſave 
his Life, or any thing dear to him, at the rate of his Freedom, may be made a 
Foundation of Sovereignty, as well as Property. From all which it is clear, 
that tho* God ſhould have given Adam Private Dominion, vet that Private Domi- 
nion could give him no Sovereignty 3 But we have already ſufficiently proved, that 


God gave him no Private Dominion. 


— 


A . 
Of Adam's Title to Sovereignty by the Subjection of Eve. 


44. T TH E next place of Scripture we find our A. builds his Monarchy of 

Adam on, is 3 Gen. 26. And thy deſire ſhall be to thy Husband, and he ſhall 
rule over thee. Here we have (ſays he) the Original Grant of Government, from 
whence he concludes, in the following part of the Page, O. 244. That the Supream 
Power is ſettled in the Fatherhood, and limited to one kind of Government, that is to Mo- 
narchy : For let his premiſes be what they will, this is always the concluſion ; 
let Rule in any Text, be but once named, and preſently Abſolute Monarchy is by 
Divine Right Eſtabliſh'd. If any one will but carefully read our A.'s own rea- 
ſoning from theſe Words, O. 244. and conſider among other things, the Line and 
Poſterity of Adam, as he there brings them in, he will find ſome difficulty, to 
make Senſe of what he ſays; but we will allow this at preſent, to his peculiar 
way of Writing, and conſider the Force of the Text in hand. The Words are 
the Curſe of God upon the Woman, for having been the firſt and forwardeſt in 
the Diſobedience, and if we will conſider the occaſion of what God ſays here to 
our firſt Parents, that he was denouncing Judgment, and declaring his Wrath 


againſt them both, for their Diſobedience, we cannot ſuppoſe that this was the 


time, wherein God was granting Adam Prerogatives and Privileges, inveſting him 


with 
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ignity and Authority, Elevating him to Dominion and Monarchy : For 
1 a Ni in the Temptation, Eve was laid below him, and fo he had ac- 
cidentally a Superiority over her, for her greater Puniſhment ; yet he too had his 
ſhare in the fall, as well as the Sin, and was laid lower, as may be ſeen in the 


following Verſes ; and *twould be hard to imagine, that God, in the ſame Breath, 


ſhould make him Univerſal Monarch over all Mankind, and a Day-Labourer for 
his Life; turn him out of Paradiſe to till the ground, ver, 23. and at the ſame time, 
advance him to a Throne, and all the Privileges and Eaſe of Abſolute Power. 
45- This was not a Time, when Adam could expect any Favours, any Grant 
of Privileges, from his offended Maker. If this be the Original Grant of Government, 
as our A. tells us, and Adam was now made Monarch, whatever Sir Robert would 
have him, 'tis plain, God made him but a very poor Monarch, ſuch an one, as 
our A. himſelf would have counted it no great Privilege to be. God ſets him to 
work for his Living, and ſeems rather to give him a Spade into his hand, to 
ſubdue the Earth, than a Scepter to rule over its Inhabitants. In the Sweat of thy 
Face thou ſhalt eat thy Bread, ſays God to him, ver. 19. This was unavoidable, may 
it perhaps be anſwered, becauſe he was yet without Subjects, and had no body to 
work for him, but afterwards living as he did above goo Years, he might have 
People enough, whom he might Command, to work for him ; no, ſays God, not 
only whilſt thou art without other help, ſave thy Wife, but aslong as thou liveſt, 
ſhalt thou live by thy Labour. In the Sweat of thy Face, ſhalt thou eat thy Bread, 
till thou return unto the Ground, for out of it waſt thou taken, for duſt thou art, and unto 
duſt ſhalt thou return, v. 19. It will perhaps be anſwered again, in Favour of our A. 
that theſe words are not ſpoken perſonally to Adam, but in him, as their Repre- 
ſentative to all Mankind, this being a Curſe upon Mankind, becauſe of the fall. 
46. God I believe, ſpeaks differently from Men, becauſe he ſpeaks with more 
Truth, more Certainty: But when he vouchſafes to ſpeak to Men, I do not think, 
he ſpeaks differently from them, in croſling the rules of Language in uſe amongſt 
them : This would not be to condeſcend to their Capacities, when he humbles 
himſelf to ſpeak to them, but to loſe his deſign in ſpeaking, what thus ſpoken, 
they could not underſtand. And yet thus muſt we think of God, if the Inter- 
pretations of Scripture, neceſſary to maintain our A.'s Doctrine, muſt be recei- 
ved for good. For by the ordinary Rules of Language, it will be very hard to 
underſtand, what God ſays; If what he ſpeaks here, in the ſingular Number to 
Adam, muſt be underſtood to be ſpoken to all Mankind, and what he ſays in the 
Plural Number, 1 Gen. 26. and 28. muſt be underſtood of Adam alone, excluſive 
of all others, and what he ſays to Noah and his Sons Joyntly, muſt be under- 
ſtood to be meant to Noah alone, Gen. 9. | | 
47. Farther it is to be noted, that theſe Words here of 3 Gen. 16. which 
our A. calls the Original Grant of Government, were not ſpoken to Adam, neither 
indeed was there any Grant in them made to Adam, but a puniſhment laid up- 
on Eve: And if we will take them as they were directed in particular to her, or 
in her, as their repreſentative, to all other Women, they will at moſt concern the 
Female Sex only, and import no more, but that Subjection they ſhould ordina- 
rily be in to their Husbands: But there is here no more Law to oblige a Woman 
to ſuch a Subjection, if the Circumſtances either of her Condition, or Contract 
with her Husband ſhould exempt her from it, than there is, that ſhe ſhould 
bring forth her Children in Sorrow and Pain, if there could be found a Remedy 
for it, which is alſo a part of the ſame Curſe upon her: For the whole Verſe runs 


thus, Unto the Woman he ſaid, I will greatly multiply thy Sorrow and thy Conception ;, in 
ſorrow thou ſhalt bring forth Children, and thy deſire ſhall be to thy Husband, and he ſhall 
rule over Thee. *T would, I think, have been a hard matter for any Body, but our 


A. to have found out a Grant of Monarchical Government to Adam in theſe Words, 
key neither ſpoke to, nor of him: neither will any one, I ſuppoſe by 
theſe V ords, think the weaker Sex, as by a Law, ſo ſubjected to the Curſe con- 
tained in them, that *tis their duty not to endeavour to avoid it. And will any 
one ſay, that Eve, or any other Woman, ſinn'd, if ſhe were brought to Bed with- 
out thoſe multiplyed Pains God threatens her here with? Or that either of oar 


Queens Mary or Elizabeth, had they Married any of their Subjects, had been by 


h th, had they! by 
this Text put into a Political Subjection to him? or that he thereby ſhould have 


had 
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had Monarchical Rule over her? God, in this Text, gives not, that I ſee, any 
Authority to Adam over Eve, or to Men over their Wives, but only foretels 
what ſhould be the Woman's Lot, how by his Providence he would order it fo, 
that ſhe ſhould be ſubject to her Husband, as we ſee that generally the Laws 
of Mankind and Cuſtoms of Nations have ordered it 10 ; and there is, I grant, 
a Foundation in Nature for it. | 

48. Thus when God ſays of Jacob and Eſau, That the Elder ſhould ſerve the Bun- 
ger, 25 Gen. 23. no body ſuppoſes that God hereby made Jacob Eſau's Sovereign, 
but foretold what ſhould de facto come to pals. 

But if theſe words here ſpoke to Eve muſt needs be underſtood as a Law to 
bind her and all other Women to Subjection, it can be no other Subject ion, than 
what every Wife owes her Husband, and then if this be the Original Grant of Go- 
vernment and the Foundation of Monarchical Power, there will be as many Monarchs 
as there are Husbands : If therefore theſe words give any Power to Adam, it can 
be only a Conjugal Power, not Political; the Power that every Husband hath to 
order the things of private Concernment in his Family, as Proprietor of the 
Goods and Land there, and to have hisWill take place before that of his Wife in 
all things of their common Concernment : But not a Political Power of Life and 
Death over her, much leſs over any body elſe. 

49. This I am ſure: If our A. will have this Text to be a Grant, rhe Original 
Grant of Government, Political Government, he ought to have proved it by ſome 
better Arguments than by barely ſaying, That % deſire ſhall be unto thy Husband 
was a Law, whereby Eve, and all that ſhould come of her, were ſubjected to the ab- 
ſolute Monarchical Power of Adam and his Heirs. Thy deſire ſhall be to thy Hus- 
band, is too doubtful an Expreſſion, of whoſe fignification Interpreters are not 
agreed, to build ſo confidently on, and in a matter of ſuch Moment, and fo 
great and general Concernment : But our A. according to his way of Writing, 
having once named the Text, concludes preſently without any more ado, that 
the meaning is, as he would have it. Let the words Rule and Subject be but found 
in the Text or Margent, and it immediately ſignifies the Duty of a Subject to 
his Prince; the Relation is changed, and though God ſays Husband, Sir Robert 
will have it Xing; Adam has preſently Abſolute Monarchical Power over Eve, and 
not only over Eve, but all that ſhould come of her, though the Scripture ſays not a 
word of it, nor our A. a word to prove it. But Adam mult for all that be an 
Abſolute Monarch, and ſo down to the end of the Chapter. And here I leave 
my Reader to conſider, whether my bare ſaying, without offering any Reaſons 
to evince it, that this Text gave not Adam that Abſolute Monarchical Power, our 
A. ſuppoſes, be not as ſufficient to deſtroy that Power, as his bare Aſſertion is to 
Eſtabliſh it, ſince the Text mentions neither Prince nor People, ſpeaks nothing 
of Abſolute or Monarchical Power, but the Subjection of Eve to Adam, a Wife to 
her Husband. And he that would trace our A. ſo all through, would make a 
ſhort and ſufficient anſwer to the greateſt part of the Grounds he proceeds on, 
and abundantly confute them by barely denying ; It being a ſufficient anſwer to 
Aſſertions without Proof, to deny them without giving a Reaſon. And therefore 
ſhould I have ſaid nothing but barely deny'd, that by this Text rhe Supream Pow- 
er was ſettled and founded by God bimſelf, in the Fatherhood, Limited to Monarchy, 
and that to Adam's Perſon and Heirs, all which our A. notably concludes from theſe 
words, as may be ſeen in the ſame Page, O. 244. it had been a ſufficient anſwer ; 
ſhould I have deſired any ſober Man only to have read the Text, and conſidered 
to whom, and on what occaſion it was ſpoken, he would no doubt have wondered 
how our A. found out Anarchiral Abſolute Power in it, had he not had an exceed- 
iag good Faculty to find it himſelf, where he could not ſhew it others. And thus 
we have examined the two places of Scripture, all that I remember our A. 
brings to prove Adam's Srvereignty, that Supremacy, Which he ſays, it was God's 
Ordinance ſhould be unlimited in Adam, and as large as all the Act; o his Will, O.2 54. 
Viz. 1 Gen. 28. and 3 Gen. 16. one whereof ſignifies only the Subjection of the In- 
ferior Ranks of Creatures to Mankind, and the other the Subjection that is due 
from a Wife to her Husband, both far enough from that which Subjects owe the 
Governors of Political Societies. | 
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, Adam's Title to Sovereignty by Fatherhood. 


£9. HERE is one thing more, and then I think I have given you all that 
our A. brings for proof of Adam's Sovereignty, and that is a Suppoſi- 
tioa of a natural Right of Dominion over his Children, by being their Father : 
And this Title of Fatherhood he is ſo pleaſed with, that you will find it brought 
i1 almoſt in every Page; particularly he ſays, Not only Adam, but the ſucceedin 
Patriarchs had by Right of Fatherhood Royal Authority over their Children, p. 12. An 
n the ſame Page, This Subjection of Children being the Fountain of all Regal Authority, 
&c. This being as one would think by his ſo frequent mentioning it, the main 
Baſis of all his Frame, we may well expect clear and evident Reaſon for it, ſince 
he lays it down as a Poſition neceſſary to his purpoſe, That every Man that is born 
is fo far from being Free, that Ya very Birth he becomes a Subject of him that 1 — 
him, O. 156. So that Adam being the only Man Created, and all ever ſince 
being Begotten, no body has been born free. If we ask how Adam comes by this 
Power over his Children, he tells us here ' tis by begetting them: And ſo again, 
O. 223. This Natural Dominion of Adam, ſays he, may be proved out of Grotius him- 
ſelf, who teacheth, That generatione jus acquiritur parentibus in liberos. And indeed 
the Act of begetting being that which makes a Man a Father, his Right of a 
Father over his Children can naturally ariſe from nothing elſe. 

51. Grotius tells us not here how far this jus in liberos, this Power of Parents 
over their Children extends; but our A. always very clear in the point, aſſures 
us, *tis Supream Power, and like that of Abſolute Monarchs over their Slaves, 
Abſolute Power of Life and Death. He that ſhould demand of him, how, or for 
what Reaſon it is, that begetting a Child gives the Father ſuch an Abſolute Pow- 
er over him, will find him anſwer nothing : We are to take his word for this, as 
well as ſeveral other things, and by that the Laws of Nature and the Conſtitu- 
tions of Government muſt ſtand or fall: Had he been an Abſolute Monarch, 
this way of talking might have ſuited well enough ; pro ratione voluntas might 
have been of force in his Mouth ; but in the way of Proof or Argument is very 
unbecoming, and will little advantage his plea for Abſolute Monarchy. Sir Robert 
has too much leſſen d a Subjects Authority to leave himſelf the hopes of eſtabliſhing any 
thing by his bare Saying it ;, one Slave's Opinion without proof is not of weight 
enough to diſpoſe of the Liberty and Fortunes of all Mankind. If all Men are 


not, as I think they are, naturally equal, I'm ſure all Slaves are; and then I may 


without preſumption oppoſe my ſingle Opinion to his; and be confident that 
my Saying, That Begetting of Children makes them not Slaves to their Fathers, as cer- 
tainly ſets all Mankind Free, as his affirming the contrary makes them all Slaves. 
But that this Poſition, which is the Foundation of all their Doctrine, who would 
have Monarchy to be Jure Divino, may haveall fair play, let us hear what Reaſons 
others gave for it, ſince our A. offers none. 

52. The Argument, I have heard others make uſe of, to prove that Fathers, 
by begetting them, come by an Abſolute Power over their Children, is this ; 
That Fathers have a Power over the Lives of their Children, becauſe they give them Life 
and Being, which is the only proof it is capable of : Since there can be no Reaſon, 
why naturally one Man ſhould have any claim or pretence of Right over that in 
another, which was never his, which he beſtowed not, but was received from 
the bounty of another. 1. I anſwer, That every one who gives another any 
Thing, has not always thereby a Right to take it away again. But, 2. They 
who ſay the Father gives Life to his Children, are ſo dazled with the thoughts 
of Monarchy, that they do not, as they ought, remember God, who is the Author 
and Giver of Life: *Tis in him alone we live, move, and have our Being. How can 


he be thought to give Life to another, that knows not wherein his own Life con- 


liſts? Philoſophers are at a loſs about it after their moſt diligent enquiries ; and 
Anatomiſts, after their whole Lives and Studies ſpent in Diſſections, and dili- 
gent examining the Bodies of Men, confeſs their Ignorance in the Structure and 
Uſe of many parts of Man's Body, and in that Operation wherein Life conſiſts in 


the 
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the whole. And doth the rude Plough-Man, or the more ignorant Voluptuary 
frame or fafhion ſuch an admirable Engine as this is, and then put Life and 
Scnſe into it? Can any Man ſay, He formed the parts that are neceſſary to the 
Life of his Child? Or can he ſuppoſe himſelf to give the Life, and yet not know 
what Subject is fit to receive it, nor what Actions or Organs are neceſſary for 
its Reception or Preſervation? f 

53. To give Life to that which has yet no Being, is to frame and make a liv- 
ing Creature, faſhion the parts, and mould and ſuit them to their uſes, and 
having proportion'd and fitted them together, to put into them a living Soul. 
He that could do this, might indeed have ſome pretence to deſtroy his own 
Workmanſhip. But is there any one ſo bold, that dares thus far Arrogate to 
himſelf the Incomprehenſible Works of the Almighty ? Who alone did at firſt, 
and continues ſtill to make a living Soul, He alone can breathe in the Breath of 
Life. If any one thinks himſelf an Artiſt at this, let him number up the parts of 
kis Child's Body, which he hath made, tell me their Uſes and Operations, and 
when the living and rational Soul began to inhabit this curious Structure, when 
Senſe hegan, and how this Engine which he has framed, Thinks and Reaſons : 
If he made it, let him, when it is out of order mend it, at leaſt tell wherein the 
defects lie. Shall he that made the Eye not ſee? ſays the Pſalmiſt , Pſalm 94. 9. 
See theſe Mens Vanities ? The Structure of that one part is ſufficient to con- 
vince us of an All-wiſe Contriver, and he has ſo viſible a claim to us as his 
Workmanſhip, that one of the ordinary Appellations of God in Scripture is, 
God our Maker , and the Lord our Maker. And therefore though our A. for the 
magnifying his Fatherhood, be pleaſed to ſay, O. 159. That even the Power which God 
bimſelf exerciſeth over Mankind is by Right of Fatherhood, yet this Fatherhood is 
ſuch an one as utterly excludes all pretence of Title in Earthly Parents; for he 
is King, becauſe he is indeed Maker of us all, which no Parents can pretend to be 
of their Children. —_ | 

54. But had Men Skill and Power to make their Children, 'tis not ſo ſlight a 
piece a Workmanſhip, that it can be imagined, they could make them without 
deſigning it. What Father of a Thouſand, when he begets a Child, thinks fat- 
ther than the ſatisfying his preſent Appetite, God in his infinite Wiſdom has put 
ſtrong deſires of Copulation into the Conſtitution of Men, thereby to continue 
the race of Mankind, which he doth moſt commonly without the intention, and 
often againſt the Conſent and Will of the Begetter. And indeed thoſe who de- 
fire and deſign Children, are but the occaſions of their Being, and when they 
deſign and wiſh to beget them, do little more towards their making, than Deuca- 
lion and his Wife in the Fable did towards the making of Mankind, by throw- 
ing Pebbles over their Heads. oy 88 

55. But grant that the Parents made their Children, gave them Life and Be- 
ing, and that hence there followed an Abſolute Power. This would give the Fa- 
ther but a joynt Dominion with the Mother over them. For no body can deny 
but that the Woman hath an equal ſhare, if not the greater, as nouriſhing the 
Child a long time in her own Body out of her own Subſtance; There it is faſnion'd, 
and from her it receives the Materials and Principles of its Conſtitution: And 
it is ſo hard to imagine the rational Soul ſhould preſently Inhabit the yet unform- 
ed Embrio, as ſoon as the Father has done his part in the Act of Generation, 
that if it muſt be ſuppoſed to derive any thing from the Parents, it muſt certain- 
ly owe moſt to the Mother. But he that as it will, the Mother cannot be denied 
an equal ſhare in hegetting of the Child, and ſo the Abſolute Authority of the 
Father will not ariſe from hence. Our A. indeed is of another Mind ; for he ſays, 
We know that God at the Creation gave the Sovereignty to the Man over the Woman, as 
being the Nobler and Principal Agent in Generation, O. 172. I remember not this in 
my Bible, and when the place is brought where God at the Geation gave the So- 
vereignty to Man over the Woman, and that for this Reaſon, becauſe he is the 
Nobler and Principal Agent in Generation, it will be time enough to conſider, and 
anſwer it. But it is no new thing for our A. to tell us his own Fancies for cer- 
tain and Divine Truths, though there be often a great deal of difference between 
his and Divine Revelations ; for God in the Scripture ſays, his Father and bis Mo- 
ther that begot him. 5 640 
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56. They who allege the Practice of Mankind, for expoſing or ſelling their Chil- 
dren, as a Proof of their Power over them, are with Sir Robert happy Arguers ; 
and cannot but recommend their Opinion, by founding it on the moſt ſhameful 
Action, and moſt unnatural Murder, human Nature is capable of. The Dens of 
Lions and Nurſeries of Wolves know no ſuch Cruelty as this : Theſe Savage In- 
habitants of the Deſert obey God and Nature in _ tender and careful of 
their Off-ſpring: They will Hunt, Watch, Fight and almoſt Starve tor the 
Preſervation of their Young z never part with them; never forſake them, till 
they are able to ſhift for themſelves. And is it the Privilege of Man alone to 
act more contrary to Nature than the Wild and moſt Untamed Part of the 
Creation ? doth God forbid us under the ſevereſt Penalty, that of Death, to 
take away the Life of any Man, a Stranger, and upon Provocation ? and does he 
permit us to deſtroy thoſe, he has given us the Charge and Care of; and by the 
dictates of Nature and Reaſon, as well as his Reveal'd Command, requires us to 


preſerve. He has in all the parts of the Creation taken a peculiar care to pro- 


pagate and continue the ſeveral Species of Creatures, and makes the Individuals 
act ſo ſtrongly to this end, that they ſometimes neglect their own private good 


for it; and ſeem to forget that general Rule, which Nature teaches all things of 


ſelf Preſervation ; and the Preſervation of their Young, as the ſtrongeſt Princi- 
ple in them , over-rules the Conſtitution of their particular Natures. Thus we ſee 
when their Young ſtand in need of it, the timerous become Valiant, the fierce 
and ſavage Kind, and the ravenous Tender and Liberal. 

57. But if the Example, of what hath been done, be the Rule of what ought 
to be, Hiſtory would have furniſh'd our A. with inſtances of this Abſolute Fa- 
therly Power in its height and perfection, and he might have ſhew'd us in Peru, 
People that begot Children purpoſe Fatten and eat them. The Story is fo re- 
markable, that I cannot but ſet it down in the A.*'s Words. In ſome Provin- 
© ces, ſays he, they were ſo liquoriſh after Man's Fleſh, that they would not have 
© the patience to ſtay till the Breath was out of the Body, but would ſuck the 
© Blood as it ran from the Wounds of the dying Man; they had publick Sham- 
© bles of Man's Fleſh, and their Madneſs herein was to that degree, that they 
© ſpared not their own Children which they had begot on Strangers, taken in 
War: For they made their Captives their Miſtreſſes and choicely nouriſhed the 
Children they had by them, till about thirteen Years Old they Butcher'd and 
Eat them; and they ſerved the Mothers after the ſame faſhion, when they 
grew paſt Child bearing, and ceaſed to bring them any more Roaſters, Garci- 
laſſo de la Vega hiſt. des Tacas de Peru, L I. c. 12. 

58. Thus far can the buſie mind of Man carry him to a Brutality below the 
level of Beaſts, when he quits his Reaſon, which places him almoſt equal to 
Angels. Nor can it be otherwiſe in a Creature, whoſe thoughts are more than 
the Sands, and wider than the Ocean, where Fancy and Paſſion muſt needs 
run him into ſtrange Courſes, if reaſon, which is his only Star and Compaſs, 
be not that he ſteers by. The Imagination is always reſtleſs and ſuggeſts variety 
of Thoughts, and the Will, Reaſon being laid aſide, is ready for every extrava- 
gant Project; and in this State, he.that goes fartheſt out of the Way, is thought 
fitteſt to lead, and is ſure of moſt Followers : And when Faſhion hath once eſta- 
bliſhed what Folly or Craft began, Cuſtom makes it ſacred, and*twill be thought 
Impudence or Madneſs, to contradict or queſtion it. He that will impartially 
ſurvey the Nations of the World, will find ſo much of their Religions, Govern- 
ments and Manners, brought in and continued amongſt them by theſe Means, 
that he will have but little Reverence for the Practices which are in Uſe and Cre- 
dit amongſt Men ; and will have Reaſon to think, that the Woods and Foreſts, 
where the irrational untaught Inhabitants keep right by following Nature, are 
fitter to give us Rules, than Cities and Palaces, where thoſe that call themſelves 
civil and rational, go out of their Way, by the Authority of Example. If pre- 
cedents are ſufficient to eſtabliſh a Rule, in this Caſe our A. might have found 
in holy Writ Children ſacrificed by their Parents, and this amongſt the People 


of God themſelves: The Pſalmiſt tells us, Pſal. CVI. 38. They ſhed innocent Blood, 


even the Blood of their Sons and of their Daughters, whom they ſacrificed unto the Idols of 


Canaan. But God judg d not of this by our A.*s rule, nor allow'd of the Autho- 
meg of Are againſt his righteous Law, but as it follows there, The Land was 


polluted 
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polluted with Blood, therefore was the Wrath of the Lord kindled againſt his People inſo- 
much that he abhorr'd his own Inheritance. The killing of their Children though it 
were faſhionable, was charged on them as innocent Blood, and ſo had in the ac- 
count of God the Guilt of Murder, as the offering them to Idols had the Guilt 
of Idolatry. | 

59. Be it then as Sir Rob. ſays, that arciently, it was uſual for Men to ſell and 
caſtrate their Children, O. 155. Let it be, that they expoſed them; add to it, if 
you pleaſe, for this is ſtill greater Power, that they begat them for their Table, 
to fat and eat them : If this proves a right to do ſo, we may, by the ſame Argu- 
ment, juſtifie Adultery, Inceſt and Sodomy, for there are Examples of theſe 
too, both ancient and modern; Sins, which I ſuppoſe, have their principal Ag- 
gravation from this, that they croſs the main Intention of Nature, which willeth 
the Increaſe of Mankind, and the Continuation of the Species in the higheſt per- 
fection, and the diſtinction of Families, with the ſecurity of the Marriage Bed, 
as neceſſary thereunto. 

60. In confirmation of this natural Authority of the Father, our A. brings a lame 
Proof from the poſitive command of God in Scripture ; His words are, to confirm the 
natural Right of Regal Power, we find in the Decalogue, that the Law which enjoins Obedience 
to Kings, is delivered in the Terms, Honour thy Father, p. 23 · whereas many confeſs, that 
Government only in the Abſtract, is the Ordinance of God, they are not able to prove any 
ſuch Ordinance in the Scripture, but only in the Fatherly Power, and therefore we find the 
Commandment, that enjoyns Obedience to Superiors, given in the Terms, Honour thy Fa- 
ther; ſo that not only the Power and Right of Government, but the Form of the Power 
Governing, and the Perſon having the Power, are all the Ordinances of God. The firſt 
Father had not only ſimply Power, but Power Monarchical, as he was Father immediately 
from God, O. 254. To the ſame Purpoſe, the ſame Law is cited by our A. in ſe- 
veral other places, and juſt after the ſame Faſhion, that is, and Mother, as Apo- 
chryphal Words, are always left out; a great Argument of our A.'s Ingenuity, 
and the Goodneſs of his Cauſe, which required in its Defender Zeal to a degree 
of Warmth, able to warp the ſacred Rule of the Word of God, to make it 
comply with his preſent Occaſion; a way of proceeding not unuſual to thoſe, 
who imbrace not Truths, becauſe Reaſon and Revelation offer} them ; but e- 
ſpouſe Tenets and Parties, for ends different from Truth, and then refolve at 
any rate to defend them; and ſo do with the Words and Senſe of Authors, they 
would fit to their Purpoſe, juſt as Procruſtes did with his Gueſts, lop or ſtretch 
them, as may beſt fit them to the ſize of their Notions : And they always prove 
like thoſe, fo ſerved, Deformed, Lame, and Uſeleſs. 

61. For had our A. ſet down this Command without Garbling, as God gave 
it, and joyned Afether to Father, every Reader would have ſeen, that it had made 
directly againſt him; and that it was fo far from Eſtabliſhing the Monarchical Pow- 


er of the Father, that it ſet up the ther equal with him, and injoyn'd nothing but 


what was due in common, to both Father and Mother : for that is the conſtant 


Tenor of the Scripture, Honour thy Father and thy Mother, Exod. 20. He that ſmi- 
reth his Father or Mother, ſhall furely be put to Death, 21. 15. He that curſeth his Fa- 
ther or Mother, ſhall ſurely be put to Death, Ver. 17. Repeated Lev. 20. 9. and by 
our Saviour, Matth. 1 . 4. Te ſhall fear every Man his Mother and his Father, Lev. 
19. 3. If a Man have a rebellious Sau, which will not Obey the Voice of his Father, or 
the Voice of his Mother then ſhall his Father and his Mother lay hold on him, and ſay, 
this our Son is ſtubborn and rebellious, he will not Obey our Voice, Deut. 21. 18, 
19, 20, 21. Curſed be he that ſetteth Light by his Father or his Mother, 28. 16. my 
Son, bear the Inſtruction of thy Father, and forſake not the Law of thy Mother, are the 
Words of Sclomon a King, who was not ignorant of what belonged to him as a 
Father or a King, and yet he joyns Father and Mother together, in all the Inſtru- 
ctions he gives Children quite through his Book of Proverbs. Moe unto him, that 
fayeth unto his Father, what begetteſt thou, or to the Woman, what haſt thou brought 
forth, Ia. 11. ver. 10. in thee have they ſee Light by Father or Mother, Bzek. 
28. 2. And it ſhall come to paſs, that when any ſhall yet Propheſie, then his Father and 
bis Mother that begat him, ſhall ſay. unto him, thou ſhalt not live, and bis Father and his 
Mother that beg at him, \ ſhall thruſt him through when he Propheſieth, Zech. 13. 3. Here 
not the Father only, but the Father and Mother joyntly, had Power in this Caſe 
of Life and Death. Thus ran the Law of the Old Teſtament, and in the New 
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re likewiſe joyn'd, in the Obedience of their Children, Eph. 6. 1. The Rule 
ag Habe obey BS Parents, and I do not Remember, that 1 any where read, 
Children Obcy your Father and no more : The Scripture joyns Mother too in that 
Homage, which is due from Children; and had there been any Text, where the 
Honour or Obedience of Children had been directed to the Father alone, *tis not 
likely that our A. who pretends to build all upon Scripture, would have omitted 
it: Nay the Scripture makes the Authority of Father and Mother, in reſpect of 
thoſe they have begot, ſo equal, that in ſome places it neglects, even the Prio- 
rity of Order, which is thought due to the Father, and the Mother is put firſt, 
as Ley 19. 3. From which ſo conſtantly joyning Father and Mother together, 
as is found quite through the Scripture, we may conclude that the Honour they 
have a Title to from their Children, is one common right belonging ſo equally to 
them both, that neither can claim it wholly, neither can be excluded. 

62. One would wonder then how our A. infers from the 5th Commandment, 
that all Power was originally in the Father. How he finds Monarchical Power of Go- 
vernment, ſettled and fixed by the Commandment, Honour thy Father and thy Mother. 
If all the Honour due by the Commandment, be it what 1t will, be the only right 
of the Father, becauſe he, as our A. ſays, has the Sovereignty over the Woman, as being 
the nobler and principler Agent in Generation, Why did God afterwards all along joyn 
the Mother with him, to ſhare in his Honour ? can the Father, by this Sove- 
reigaty of his, diſcharge the Child from paying this Honour to his Mother? The 
Scripture gave no ſuch Licenſe to the Jews, and yet there were often Breaches 
wide enough betwixt Husband and Wife, even to Divorceand Separation: And, 
think, no Body will ſay a Child may with-hold Honour from his Mother, or, 
as the Scripture Terms it, ſet light by her, though his Father ſhould command him 
to do ſo; no more than the Mother could diſpence with him for neglecting to 
Honour his Father: Whereby ' tis plain, that this Command of God, gives the Fa- 
ther no Sovereignty, no Supremacy. : 

63. I agree with our A. that the Title to this Honour is veſted in the Parents 
by Nature, and is a right which accrues to them, by their having begotten their 
Children, and God by many poſitive Declarations has confirm'd it to them: 1 
alſo allow our A.'s Rule that in Grants and Gifts, that have their Original from God 
and Nat ure, as. the Power of the Father, (let me add and Mother, for whom God 
hath joyned together, let no Man put aſunder) no inferior Power of Men can limit, 
nor make any Law of Preſcription againſt them, O. 158, ſo that the Mother having 

„a right to Honour from her Children, which is not Subject 
to the Will of her Husband, we ſee this Abſolute Monarchical- Power of the Father, 
cau neither be founded on it, nor conſiſt with it; And he has a Power very far 
from Mvnarchical, very far from that Abſoluteneſs our A. contends for, when 
another has over his Subjects the ſame Power he hath, and by the ſame Title: 
And therefore he cannot forbear ſaying himſelf that he cannot ſee how any Man's 
Children can be free from Subjection to their Parents, p. 12. which, in common Speech, 
I think, ſignifies Mother as well as Father, or if Parents here ſignifies only Father, 
tis the firſt time I ever yet knew it to do ſo, and by ſuch an uſe of Words, one 
may ſay any thing. 

64. By our A.'s Doctrine, the Father having abſolute Juriſdiction over his Chil- 
dren, has alſo the ſame over their Iſſue; and the Conſequence is good, were it 
true, that the Father had ſuch a Power: And yet I ask our A. whether the 
Grandfather, by his Sovereignty, could diſcharge the Grandchild from paying to 
his Father the Honour due to him by the 5th Commandment. If the Grandfather 
hath by right of Fatherhood, ſole Sovereign Power in him, and that Obedience 
which 1s due to the Supreme Magiſtrate, be commanded in theſe Words, Honour 
thy Father, tis certain the Grandfather might diſpence with the Grandſon's ho- 
nouring his Father, which ſince *tis evident in common Senſe, he cannot, it fol- 
lows from hence that, Honour thy Father and Mother, cannot mean an abſolute 
Subjection to a Sovereign Power, but ſomething elſe. The right therefore which 
Parents have by Nature, and which is confirmed to them by the 5th Command- 
ment, cannot be that political Dominion, which our A. would derive from it : 
For that being in every civil Society ſupreme ſomewhere, can diſcharge any Sub- 
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Law of the Magiſtrate, can give a Child Liberty, not to Honour his Father and 
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Mother: Tis an Eternal Law, annex'd purely to the relation of Parents and 
Children and ſo contains nothing of the Magiſtrates Power in it, nor is ſub- 
jected to it. 

65. Our A. ſays, God hath given to a Father, a Right or Liberty to alien his Power 
over his Children to any other. O. 155. I doubt whether he can Alien wholly the 
right of Honour that is due from them: But be that as it will, this I am ſure, he 
cannot Alien, and retain the ſame Power. If therefore the Magiſtrates Sove- 
reignty be as our A. would have it, not hin but the Authority of 4 ſupreme Father, 
p. 23. tis unavoidable, that if the Magiſtrate hath all this Paternal Right, as 
he muſt have if Fatherhood be the Fountain of all Authority; then the Subjects, 
though Fathers, can have no Power over their Children, no right to honour 
from them: For it cannot be all in another's Hands, and a part remain with the 
Parents. So that according to our A.'s own Doctrine, Honour thy Father and Mo- 
ther cannot poſſibly be underſtood of political Subjection and Obedience; ſince 
the Laws both in the old and new Teſtament, that commanded Children to Ho- 
nour and Obey their Parents, were given to ſuch, whoſe Fathers were under civil 
Government, and fellow Subjects with them in political Societies; and to have 
bid them Honour and Obey their Parents in our A.'s Senſe, had been to bid them be 
Subjects to thoſe, who had no Title to it; the right to Obedience from Subjects, 
being all veſted in another; and inſtead of teaching Obedience, this had been to 


foment Sedition, by ſetting up Powers that were not. If therefore this Com- 


mand, Honour thy Father and Mother, concern political Dominion, it directly 
overthrows our 4.'s Monarchy ; ſince it being to be paid by every Child to his 
Father, even in Society, every Father muſt neceſſarily have political Dominion, 
and there will be as many Sovereigns as there are Fathers: Beſides that the Mo- 
ther too hath her Title, which deſtroys the Sovereignty of one ſupreme Mo- 
narch. But if Honour thy Father and Mother mean ſomething diſtin& from politi- 
cal Power, as neceſſarily it muſt, it is beſides our A.'s buſineſs, and ſerves nothing 
to his Purpoſe. 

| 66. The Law that enjoyns Obedience to Kings is delivered, ſays our A. in the Terms, 
Honour thy Father, as if all Power were originally in the Father, O. 254: And that 
Law is alſo delivered, ſay I, in the Terms, Honour thy Mother, as if all Power 
were originally in the Mother. I appeal whether the Argument be not as good 
on one ſide as the other, Father and Mother being joyned all along in the Old and 
New Teſtament where-ever Honour or Obedience is injoyn'd Children. Again 
our A. tells us, O. 254. that this Command, Honour thy Father gives the right to go- 
vern, and makes the Form of Government Monarchical. To which I anſwer, that if 
by Honour thy Father be meant Obedience to the Political Power of the Magi- 
ſtrate, it concerns not any Duty we owe to our natural Fathers, .who are Sub- 
jects; becauſe they, by our A.'s Doctrine, are diveſted of all that Power, it be- 
ing placed wholly in the Prince, and ſo being equally Subjects and Slaves with 


their Children, can have no right by that Title, to any ſuch Honour or Obedience, 


as contains in it political Subjection: If Honour thy Fatber and Mother ſignifies the 
duty we owe our natural Parents, as by our Saviour's Interpretation, Matth. 
I5. 4. and all the other mentioned Places, *tis plain it does, then it cannot con- 
cern political Obedience, but a duty that is owing to Perſons, who have no Ti- 
tle to Sovereignty, nor any political Authority as Magiſtrates over Subjects. 


For the Perſon of a private Father, and a Title to Obedience, due to the ſu- 


preme Magiſtrate, are things inconſiſtent ; and therefore this Command, which 


muſt neceſſarily comprehend the Perſons of our natural Fathers, muſt mean a 


Duty we owe them diſtinct from our Obedience to the Magiſtrate, and from 
which the moſt abſolute Power of Princes cannot abſolve us. What this Duty 
is, we ſhall in its due place examine. 

. 67. And thus we have at laſt got through all, that in our A. looks like an 
Argument for that ebſolute unlimited Sovereignty deſcribed, Sect. 8. which he ſup- 
poſes in Adam; ſo that Mankind ever ſince have been all born Saves, without 
any Title to Freedom. But if Creation, which gave nothing but a Being, made 
not Adam Prince of his Poſterity : If Adam, Gen. 1. 28. was not conſtituted Lord 
of Mankind, nor had a private Dominion given him excluſive of his Chidren, but 
only a Right and Power over the Earth, and inferiour Creatures in common 


with the Children of Men: If alſo Gen. 3. 16. God gave not any political Power 
x * to 
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is Wife and Children, but only ſubjected Eve to Adam, as a pu- 
oo on the Subjection of the weaker Sex, in the ordering the com- 
mon Concernments of their Families, but gave not thereby to Adam, as to the 
Husband, Power of Life and Death, which neceſſarily belongs to the Magi- 
ſtrate: If Fathers by begetting their Children acquire no ſuch Power over them: 
And if the Command, Honour thy Father and Mother, give it not, but only en- 
joyns a Duty owing to Parents equally, whether Subjects or not, and to the A. 
they as well as the Father; If all this be ſo, as I think, by what has been ſaid, 
is very evident, then Man has a natural Freedom, notwithſtanding all our A. 
confidently ſays to the contrary 3 ſince all that ſhare in the fame common Nature 
Faculties and Powers, are in Nature equal, and ought to partake in the ſame 
common Rights and Privileges, till the manifeſt appointment of God, who is 
Lord over all Bleſſed for ever, can be produced to ſhew any particular Perſon's Su- 
premacy; Or a Man's own Conſent ſubjects him to a Superiour. This is ſo 
plain, that our A. confeſſes, that Sir John Hayward, Blackwood and Barclay, the 
feat Vindicators of the Right of Kings, could not deny it, but admit with one Conſent 
* natural Liberty and Equality of Mankind, tor a Truth unqueſtionable. And our 
A. hath been ſo far from producing any thing, that may make good his great 
Poſition, That Adam was abſolute Monarch, and ſo Men are not naturally free, that 
even his own Proofs make againſt him; ſo that to uſe his own way of arguing, 
This firſt erroneow Principle failing, the whole Fabric of this vaſt Engine of Abſolute 
Power and Tyranny, drops down of it ſelf, and there needs no more to be ſaid in 
anſwer to all that he builds upon ſo falſe and frail a Foundation. 

68. But to ſave others the Pains, were there any need, he is not ſparing him- 
ſelf to ſhew, by his own Contradictions, the Weakneſs of his own Dactrine. 
Adam's abſolute and ſole Dominion is that, which he is every where full of, and 
all along builds on, and yet he tells us, p. 12. That 4s Adam was Lord of his Chil- 
dren, ſo his Children under him had a Command and Power over their own Children. The 
unlimited and undivided Sovereignty of Adam's Fatherhood, by our A.*s Compu- 
tation, ſtood but a little while, only during the firſt Generation, but as ſoon as 
he had Grand-Children, Sir Rob. could give but a very ill Account of it. Adam, 
as Father of his Children, faith he. hath an abſolute, unlimited Royal Power over them, 
amd by Virtue thereof over thoſe that they begot, and ſo to all Generations; and yet his 
Children, Viz. Cainand Seth, have a paternal Power over their Children at the ſame 
Time; ſo that they are at the ſame time abſolute Lords, and yet Vaſſals and Slaves; 
Adam has all the Authority, as Grand Father of the People, and they have a part of 
it as Fathers of a part of them : He is abſolute over them and their Poſterity, 
by having begotten them, and yet they are Abſolute over their Children by the 
ſame Title. No, ſays our A. Adam's Children under him, had Power over their own 
Children, but ſtill with Subordination to the firſt Parent. A good diſtinction that 
ſounds well, and 'tis pity it ſignifies nothing, nor can be reconciled with our A. 
Words. I readily grant, that ſuppoling Adam's abſolute Power over his Poſte- 
rity, any of his Children might have from him a delegated, and ſo a Subordinate 
Power over a part, or all the reſt: But that cannot be the Power our A. ſpeaks 
of here, it is not a Power by Grant and Commiſſion, but the natural paternal 
Power he ſuppoſes a Father to have over his Children. For 1. he lays, As 
Adam was Lord of his Children, 40 his Children under him had a Power over their own 
Children: They were then Lords over their own Children after the ſame manner, 
and by the ſame Title, that Adam was, i. e. by right of Generation, by right of 
Fatherhood. 2. Tis plain he means the natural Power of Fathers, becauſe he li- 
mits it to be only over their own Children; a delegated Power has no ſuch Limi- 
tation, as only over their own Children, it might be over others, as well as their 
own Children. 3. If it were a delegated Power, it muſt appear in Scripture; but 
there is no ground in Scripture to affirm, that Adam's Children had any other 
Power over theirs, than what they naturally had as Fathers. 

* 69. But that he means here Paternal Power, and no other. 
7 the Inference he makes in theſe Words immed 
1 the Children of Adam, 
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is paſt doubt, from 
lately following, I ſee not then how 
or of any Man elſe can be free from Subjection to their Parents: 


ereby it appears that the Power on one ſide, and the Subjection on the other, 
our A. here 


- ſpeaks of, is that natural Power and Subjection between Parents and 
Children. For that which every Man's Children owed, could be no other; and 


that 
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that our A. always affirms to be Abſolute and Unlimited This natural Power cf 
Parents over their Children, Adam had over his Poſterity, ſays our A. and this 
Power of Parents over their Children, his Children had over theirs in his Life- 
time, ſays our A. alſo; ſo that Adam, by a natural Right of Father, had an ab- 
ſolute unlimited Power over all his Poſterity, and at the ſame time his Children 
had by the ſame Right abſolute unlimited Power over theirs. Here then are two 
abſolute unlimited Powers exiſting together, which I would have any body re- 
concile one to another, or to common Senſe. For the Salvo he has put in of Sub- 
ordination, makes it more abſurd : To have one Abſolute, Unlimited, nay Unlimi- 
table Power in Subordination to another, is ſo manifeſt a Contradiction, that no- 
thing can be more. Adam # abſolute Prince with the Unlimited Authority of Father- 
hood over all his Poſterity; all his Poſterity are then abſolutely his Subjects, and, as 
our A. ſays, his Slaves, Children and Grandchildren are equally in this State of 
Subjection and Slavery; and yet, ſays our A. the Children of Adam have Paternal, 
i. e. Abſolute unlimited Power over their own Children : Which in plain Engliſhis, they 
are Slaves and abſolute Princes at the ſame time, and in the ſame Government; 
and one part of the Subjects have an abſolute unlimited Power over the other by 
the natural Right of Parentage. 

70. If any one will ſuppoſe in Favour of our A. that he here meant, that Pa- 
rents, who are in Subjection themſelves to the abſolute Authority of their Fa- 
ther, have yet ſome Power over their Children ; I confeſs he is ſomething nearer 
the truth: But he will not at all hereby help our A: For he no where ſpeaking 
of the Paternal Power, but as an abſolute unlimited Authority, cannot be ſup- 
pos'd to underſtand any thing elſe here, unleſs he himſelf had limited it, and 
ſhewed how far it reach'd. And that he means here Paternal Authority in that 
large Extent, is plain from the immediate following Words; This Subjection of 
Children being, ſays he, the Foundation of all Regal Authority, p- 12. The Subjection then 
that in the former Line, he ſays, every Man is in to his Parents, and conſequently 
what Adam's Grandchildren were in to their Parents, was that which was the 
Fountain of all Regal Authority, 1. e. According to our A. abſolute unlimitable Au- 
thority. And thus Adam's Children had Regal Authority over their Children, 
whilſt they themſelves were Subjects to their Father, and Fellow-Subjects with 
their Children. But let him mean as he pleaſes, *tis plain he allows Adam's Chil- 
dren to have Paternal Power, p. 12. as alſo all other Fathers to have Paternal Power 
over their Children, O. 156. From whence one of theſe two things will neceſſarily 
follow, that cither Adam's Children, even in his life-time, had, and ſo all other 
Fathers have, as he phraſes it, p. 12. By right of Fatherhood Royal Authority over 
their Children, or elſe, that Adam, by Right of Fatherhood, had not Royal Authority. 
For it cannot be but that Paternal Power does, or does not give Royal Authori 
to them that have it: If it does not, then Adam could not be Sovereign by this 
Title, nor any body elſe, and then there is an end of all our A.'s Politicks at 
once; If it does give Royal Authority, then every one that has Paternal Power has 
Royal Authority, and then by our A.'s Patriarchal Government, there will be as 
many Kings as there are Fathers. 5 5 2. 

71. And thus what a Monarchy he hath ſet up, let him and his Diſciples con- 
fider. Princes certainly will have great Reaſon to thank him for theſe new Poli- 
ticks, which ſet up as many abſolute Kings in every Country as there are Fathers 
of Children. And yet who can blame our A. for it, it lying unavoidably in the 
way of one diſcourſing upon our A.'s Principles? For having placed an abſolute 
Power in Fathers by Right of begetting, he could not eaſily reſolve how much of this 
Power belong'd to a Son over the Children he had begotten ; and ſo it fell out 
to be a very hard matter to give all the Power as he does, to Adam, and yet al- 
low a part in his Life-time to his Children, when they were Parents, and 
which he knew not well how to deny them. This makes him ſo doubtful in his 
Expreſſions, and fo uncertain where to place this abſolute natural Power, which 
he calls Fatherhood , ſometimes Adam alone has it all, as p. 13. O. 244; 245. 
& Pref. e arte | DIS ee 

Sometimes Parents have it, which Word ſcarce ſignifies the Father alone, 
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F Sometimes Children during their Fathers life-time, as p. 12. 
Sometimes Fathers of Families, as p. 78, and 79. 
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Sometimes Fathers indefinitely, O. 155. 

Sometimes the NG to 1 O. 253. Lis 

Sometimes the Poſterity of Adam, 244, . | 

Sometimes prime Fathers, all Sons or Grandchildren of Noah, O. 244- 

Sometimes the eldeſt Parents, p- 12. 

Sometimes all Kings, p. 19. 

Sometimes all that have Supreme Power, O. 245. 

Sometimes Heirs to thoſe firſt Progenitors, who were at the firſt natural Parents of the 
whole People, p. 19. ; | 

Sometimes an Elective King, p. 23- ; 

Sometimes thoſe, whether a few or a multitude, that Govern the Commons 

alth, p. 23. f : 
*" Somatimen he that can catch it, an Uſurper, p- 23+ O. 155. 

72. Thus this New Nothing, that is to carry with it all Power, Authority, 


and Government; This Fatherhood, which is to deſign the Perſon, and Eſtabliſh 


the Throne of Monarchs, whom the People are to obey, may, according to 
Sir Robert, come into any Hands, any how, and ſo by his Politicks give to De- 
mocracy Royal Authority, and make an Uſurper a Lawful Prince. And if it 
will do all theſe fine Feats much good do our Author and all his Followers with 
their omnipotent Fatherhood, which can ſerve for nothig but to unſettle and de- 
{troy all the lawful Governments in the World, and to Eſtabliſh in their room 
Diſorder, Tyranny, and Uſurpation. 
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C HAP. VII. 


Of Fatherhood and Property Conſidered together as Fountains of 
Sovereignty. 


73. IN the foregoing Chapters we have ſeen what Adam's Monarchy was, in 

our A.'s Opinion, and upon what Titles he founded it. The Founda- 
tions which he lays the chief ſtreſs on, as thoſe from which he thinks he may beſt 
derive Monarchical Power to future Princes, are two, viz. Fatberhood and Proper- 
ty, and therefore the way he propoſes to remove the Abſurdities and Inconveniencies 


of the Dattrine of natural Freedom, is, to maintain the natural and private Dominion of 


Adam, O. 222. Conformable hereunto, he tells us, the Grounds and Principles of 
Government neceſſarily depend upon the Original of Property, O. 108. The Subjeltion of 
children to their Parents is the Fountain of all Regal Authority, p. 12. And all Power on 
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Earth is either derived or uſurped from the Fatherly Power, there being no other Original 


to be found of any Power whatſoever, O. 158. I will got ſtand here to examine how 
it can be ſaid without a Contradictian, that the firſt Grounds and. Principles of Go= 
vernment neceſſarily depend upon the Original of Property, and yet, that there is no other 
Original of any Power whatſoever, but that of the Father: It being hard to underſtand 
how there can be zo other Original but Fatherhood, and yet that the Grounds and 
Principles of Government depend upon the Original of Property; Property and Fatherhood 
being as far different as Lord of a Mannor and Father of Children. Nor do I ſee 
how they will either of them agree with what our A. ſays, O. 244. of God's Sen- 
tence againſt Eve, Gen. 3. 16.. That it is the Original Grant of Government : ſo that 
if that were the Original, Government had not its Original by our A.'s own Con- 
feſſion, either from Property or Fatherhood , and this Text which he brings as a 
proof of Adam's Power over Eve, neceſſarily contradicts what he ſays of the Fa- 
therbaad, that 1t is the Sole Fountain of all Power. For if Adam bad any ſuch Regal 
Nane over Eve, as our A. contends for, it muſt be by ſome other Title than that 
of begetting. 

74. But 1 leave him ta reconcile theſe Contradictions, as well as many others, 
which may plentifully be found in him, by any one, who will but read him with 
a little Attention, and ſhall come now to conſider, how theſe two Originals of 
Goverament, Adam's natural and private Dominion, will conſiſt, and ſerve to make 
Qut and cftabliſh the Titles of ſucceeding Monarchs, who, as our A. obliges thaw, 
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muſt all derive their Power from theſe Fountains. Let us then ſuppoſe Adam 
made by God's Donation Lord and ſole Proprietor of the whole Earth, in as large 
and ample a manner as Sir Robert could wiſh ; let us ſuppoſe him alſo by Right of 
Fatherhood abſolute Ruler over his Children with an unlimited Supremacy, I ask 
then upon Adam's Death what becomes of both his natural and private Dominion; 
and 1 doubt not *twill be anſwered, that they deſcended to his next Heir, as 
our A. tells us in ſevera! Places. But this way, tis plain, cannot poſſibly convey 
both his natural and private Dominion to the ſame Perſon. For ſhould we allow, 
that all the Property, all the Eſtate of the Father ought to deſcend to the Eldeſt 
Son, (which will need ſome proof to eſtabliſh it) and ſo he has by that Title all 
the private Dominion of the Father, yet the Father's natural Dominion, the Pater- 
nal Power can not deſcend to him by Inheritance. For it being a Right that ac- 
crues to a Man only by begetting, no Man can have this natural Dominioon over 
any one, he does not beget; unleſs it can be ſuppos'd, that a Man can have a Right 
to any thing, without doing that upon which that Right is ſolely founded. For 
if a Father by begetting, and no other Title has natural Dominion over his Chil- 
dren, he that does not beget them, cannot have this natural Dominion over them; 
and therefore be it true or falſe, that our A. ſays, O. 156: That every Man that is 
born, by his very Birth becomes a Subject to him that begets him, this neceſſarily fol- 
lows, viz. That a Man by his Birth cannot become a Subject to his Brother, who 
did not beget him: unleſs it can be ſuppos'd that a Man by the very ſame Title 
can come to be under the natural and abſolute Dominion of two different Men at 
once; or it be ſenſe to ſay, that a Man by Birth is under the natural Dominion of 
his Father, only becauſe he begat him, and a Man by Birth alſo 1s under the 
natural Dominion of his Eldeſt Brother, though he did not beget him. 

75- If then the private Dominion of Adam, i. e. his Property in the Creatures, deſ- 
cended at his Death all entirely to his Eldeſt Son, his Heir; (for if it did not, 
there is preſently an end of all Sir Robert's Monarchy) and his natural Dominion; 
the Dominion a Father has over his Children by begetting them, belong'd im- 
mediately upon Adam's Deceaſe equally to all his Sons who had Children, by the 
ſame Title their Father had it, the Sovereignty founded upon Property, and the 
Sovereignty founded upon Fatherhood, come to be divided; ſince Cain as Heir had 
that of Property alone, Seth and the other Sons that of Fatherhood equally with him. 
This is the beſt can be made of our A. 's Doctrine, and of the two Titles of Sove- 
reignty he ſets up in Adam, one of them will either ſignifie nothing, or if they 
both muſt ſtand, they can ſerve only to confound the Rights of Princes, and diſ- 
order Government in his Poſterity. For by building upon two Titles to Domi- 
nion, which cannot deſcend together, and which he allows may be ſeparated, (for 
he yields that Adam's Children had their diſtinft Territories by Right of private Domi- 
nion, O. 210. p. 40.) he makes it perpetually a doubt upon his Principles where 
the Sovereignty is, or to whom we owe our Obedience, ſince Fatherhood and Pro- 
perty are diſtin& Titles, and began preſently upon Adam's Death to be in diſt inct 
Perſons. And which then was to give way to the other ? | 

76. Let us take the account of it, as he himſelf gives it us. He tells us out of 
Grotius, That Adam's Children by Donation, Aſſignation, or ſome kind of Ceſſion before 
he was dead, had their diſtinct Territories by Right of private Dominion; Abel had his 
Flocks and Paſtures for them; Cain had his Fields for Corn, and the Land of Nod-where 
he built him a City, O. 210. Here *tis obvious to demand, which of theſe two 
after Adam's Death was Sovereign ? Cain, ſays our A. p. 19. By what Title? As 
Heir; for Heirs to Progenitors, who were natural Parents of their People, are not only 
Lords of their own Children, but alſo of their Brethren, ſays our A. p. 19. What was 
Cain Heir to? Not the entire Poſſeſſions, not all that which Adam had private 
Dominion in, for our A. allows that Abel by a Title derived from his Father, had 
his diſtintt Territory for Paſture by Right of private Dominion. What then Abel had 
by private Dominion, was exempt from Cains Dominion. For he could not have 
private Dominion over that, which was under the private Dominion of another; and 
therefore his Sovereignty over his Brother is gone with this private Dominion, and 
ſo there are preſently two Sovereigns, and his imaginary Title of Fatherhood is 
out of Doors, and Cain is no Prince over his Brother. Or elſe if Cain retain his 
Sovereignty over Abel, notwithſtanding his private Dominion, it will follow, that 
the firſt Grounds and Principles of Government have nothing to do with . 
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whatever our A. ſays to the contrary. *Tis true, Abel did not out-live his Father 
Alam, but that makes nothing to the Argument, which will hold good againſt 
Sir Robert in Abel's Iſſue, or in Seth, or any of the Poſterity of Adam, not deſcen- 
Cain. 
1 The ſame Inconvenience he runs into about the three ſons of Noah, who, as 
he ſays, p. 13. had the whole World divided amongſt them by their Father. I ask then 
in which of the three ſhall we find the Eſtabliſhment of Regal Power after Noah's 
Death? If in all three, as our A. there ſeems to 77 then it will follow, that 
Regal Power is founded in Property of Land, and follows private Dominion, and 
not in paternal Power Or natural Dominion, and fo there is an end of paternal Power 
as the Fountain of regal Authority, and the fo much magnified Fatherhood quite 
vaniſhes. If the regal Power deſcended to Shem as Eldeſt, and Heir to his Fa- 
ther, then Noah's Diviſion of the World by Lot to his Sons, or his Ten Tears ſailing about 


the Mediterranean to appoint each Son his part, which our A. tells of, p. 15. was La- 


bour loſt, his Diviſion of the World to them, was to ill, or to no Purpoſe. For 
his Grant to Cham and Japhet was Alttle worth, if Shem, notwithſtanding this 
Grant, as ſoon as Noah was dead, was to be Lord over them. Or, if this Grant 
of private Dominion to them, over their aſſigned Territories, were good, here 
were ſet up two diſtinct ſorts of Power, not ſubordinate one to the other, with 
all thoſe Inconveniences which he muſters up againſt the Power of the People, O. 
158. which I ſhall ſet down in his own Words, only changing Property for People. 
All Power on Earth is either derived or uſurped from the Fatherly Power, there being no 
other Original to be found of any Power whatſoever : For if there ſhould be granted two 
Sorts of Power, without any Subordination of one to the other, they would be in perpetual 
ſtrife which ſhould be Supreme, for two Supremes cannot agree : If the Fatherly Power be 
Supreme, then the Power grounded on private Dominion muſt be ſubordinate, and depend 
on it; and if the Power grounded on Property be ſupreme, then the Fatherly Power muſt 
ſubmit to it, and cannot be exerciſed without the Licenſe of the Proprietors, which muft 

uite deſtroy the Frame and Courſe of Nature. This is his own arguing againſt two 

iſtin& Independent Powers, which I have ſet down in his own Words, only 
putting Power riſing from Property, for Power of the People; and when he has an 
ſwered what he himſelf has urged here againſt two diſtin Powers, we ſhall be 
better able to ſee how, with any tolerable Senſe, he can derive all Regal Autho- 
rity from the natural and private Dominion of Adam from Fatherhood and Property to- 
gether, which are diſtin& Titles, that do not always meet in the ſame Perſon ; 
and *tis plain, by his own Confeſſion, preſently ſeparated as ſoon both as A- 
dam's and Noah's Death made way for Succeſſion : Though our A. frequently in 
his Writings jumbles them together, and omits not to make uſe of either, where 
he thinks it will ſound beſt to his Purpoſe. But the Abſurdities of this will more 
fully appear in the next Chapter, where we ſhall examine the ways of Convey- 
ance of the Sovereignty of Adam, to Princes that were to Reign after him. 


CH A P. VIIL 
Of the Conveyance of Adam's ſovereignMonarchical Power. 


78. CR Robert, having not been very happy in any Proof he brings for the Sove- 

O reignty of Adam, is not much more fortunate in conveying it to future 
Princes, who, if his Politicks be true, muſt all derive their Titles from that firſt 
Monarch. The Ways he has aſſigned, as they lie ſcatter'd up and down in his 
Writings, I will ſet down in his own Words: In his Preface he tells us, That 
Adam being Monarch of the whole World, none of his Poſterity had any right to poſſeſs any 
thing, but by his Grant or Permiſſion, or by Succeſſion row him. Here he makes two 
ways of Conveyance of any thing Adam ſtood po 


eſſed of, and thoſe are Grants or 
Succeſſion. Again he ſays, All Kings either are, or are to be reputed the next Heirs to 


thoſe firſt Progenitors, who were at firſt the natural Parents of the whole People, p- 19. 
There cannot be any Multitude of Men whatſoever, but that in it, conſider'd by it ſelf, 
there is one Man amongſt them, that in Nature hath a Right to be the King of all the reſt, 


as 9015 5 next Heir to Adam, O. 253. Here in theſe Places Inheritance is the 
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only Way he allows of conveying Monarchical Power to Princes. In other Places 
he tells us, O. 155. Al Power on Earth is either derived or uſurped from the Fatherly 
Power, O. 158. Al Kings that now are, or ever were either Fathers of their People, or 
Heirs of ſuch Fathers, or Uſurpers of the Right of ſuch Fathers, O. 253. And here he 
makes Inheritance or Uſurpation the only Ways whereby Kings come by this Origi- 
nal Power: But yet he tells us, This Fatherly Empire, as it was of it ſelf Hereditary, ſo 
it was alienable by Patent, and ſeix able by an Uſurper, O. 190. So then here Inheri- 
tance, Grant or Uſurpation will convey it. And laſt of all, which is moſt admi. 
rable, he tells us, p. 100. It killt not which way Kings come by their Power whether by 
Election, Donation, Succeſſion, or by any other means, for it is ſtill the Manner of the Go- — 
vernment by ſupreme Power, that makes them properly Kings, and not the Means of obt ain- 
ing their Crowns, Which I think is a full Anſwer to all his whole Hypotheſis and 
Diſcourſe about Adam's Royal Authority, as the Fountain from which all Princes 
were to derive theirs: And he might have ſpared the trouble of ſpeaking ſo 
much as he does up and down of Heirs and Inheritance, it to makeany one proper- 
ly a King, needs no more but Governing by ſupreme Power, and it matters not by what 
Means he came by it. | 
79. By this notable Way, our A. may make Oliver as properly King, as any one 
elſe he could think of: And had he had the Happineſs to live under Maſſancllo's 
Government, he could not by this his own Rule have forborn to have done lo- 
mage to him, with O King live for ever, ſince the Manner of his Government by 
ſupreme Power, made him properly King, who was but the Day before proper- 
ly a Fiſherman. And if Don Quixot had taught his Squire to govern with ſupreme 
Authority, our A. no doubt could have made a moſt loyal Subject in Sancho Pan- 
cha's Iſland ;, and he muſt needs have deſerved ſome Preferment in ſuch Govern- 
ments, ſince I think he is the firſt Politician, who, pretending to ſettle Govern- 
ment upon its true Baſis, and to eſtabliſh the Thrones of lawful Princes, ever 
told the World, That he was properly a King, whoſe Manner of Government was by 
ſupreme Power, by what Means ſoever he obtained it; which in plain Engliſh is to ſay, 
that regal and ſupreme Power is properly and truly his, who can by any Means 
ſeize upon it; and if this be, to be properly a King, 1 wonder how he came to 
think of, or where he will find, an Uſurper. 
Zo. This is ſo ſtrange a Doctrine, that the Surpriſe of it hath made me paſs 
by, without their due Reflection, the Contradictions he runs into, by making 
ſometimes Inheritance alone, ſometimes only Grant or Inheritance, ſometimes only 
Inheritance or UVſurpation, {ſometimes all theſe three, and at laſt Election or any other 
Means, added to them, the ways whereby Adam's Royal Authority, that is, his 
Right to ſupreme Rule, could be convey'd down to future Kings and Governors, 
ſo as togive them a Title to the Obedience and Subjection of the People. But theſe 
Contradictions lie ſo open, that the very reading of our A. 's own Words, will 
diſcover them to any ordinary Underſtanding ; and though what I have quoted 
out of him (with abundance more of the ſame Strain and Coherence, which 
might be found in him) might well excuſe me from any farther trouble in this 
Argument, yet having propoſed to my ſelf, to examine the main parts of his 
Doctrine, I ſhall a little more particularly conſider how Inheritance, Grant, Uſur- 
pation or Election, can any way make out Government in the World upon his Prin- 
ciples; or derive to any one a right of Empire, from this Regal Authority of 
Adam, had it been never ſo well proved, that he had been abſolute Monarch, 
and Lordof the whole World. 


CHAP IE: 
Of Monarchy, by Inheritance from Adam. 


81. Hough it be never ſo plain, that there ought to be Government in the 
World, nay ſhould all Men be of our As mind that divine appointment 

had ordained it to be Monarchical, yet ſince Men cannot obey any thing, that 
cannot command; and Ideas of Government in the Fancy, though never fo per- 
tet, though never ſo right, cannot give Laws, nor preſcribe Rules to the Acti- 
ons 
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ons of Men; it would be of no behoof for the ſettling of Order, and Eſta- 
bliſhment of Government in its Exerciſe and Uſe amongſt Men, unleſs there were 
a Way alſo taught how to know the Perſon, to whom it belonged to have this 
Power, and exerciſe this Dominion over others. *Tis in vain then to talk of 
Subjection and Obedience without telling us whom we are to obey. For were! 
never ſo fully perſwaded that there ought to be Magiſtracy and Rule in the 
World; yet I am never the leſs at Liberty ſtill, till it appears, who is the Per- 
ſon, that hath Right to my Obedience; ſince if there be no Marks to know him 
by, and diſtinguiſh him, that hath Right to Rule from other Men, it may be my 
ſelf, as well as any other. And therefore though Submiſſion to Government be 
every one's duty, yet ſince that ſignifies nothing but ſubmitting to the Direction 
and Laws of ſuch Men, as have Authority to command, *tis not enough to make 
a Man a Subject, to convince him that there is Regal Power in the World; but 
there muſt be ways of deſigning, and knowing the Perſon to whom this Regal 
Power of Right belongs: And a Man can never be oblig'd ; in Conſcience to ſub= 
mit to any Power, unleſs he can be ſatisfied who is the Perſon, who has a Right 
to exerciſe that Power over him. If this were not ſo, there would be no diſtincti- 
on between Pirates and Lawful Princes ; he that has Force is without any more 
ado to be obey'd, and Crowns and Scepters would become the Inheritance only of 
Violence and Rapin. Men too might as ofren and as innocently change their 
Governors, as they do their Phyſicians, if the Perſon cannot be known, who has 
a Right to direct me, and whoſe Preſcriptions I am bound to follow. To ſettle 
therefore Mens Conſciences, under an Obligation to Obedience, *tis neceſſary, 
that they know not only, that there is a Power ſomewhere in the World, but 
the Perſon who by Right is veſted with this Power over them. 

82. How ſucceſsful our A. has been in his Attempts, ta ſet up a Monarchical 
Abſolute Power in Adam, the Reader may judge by what has bcen already faid ; bur 
were that Abſolute Monarchy as clear as our A. would deſire it, as I preſume it is 
the contrary, yet it could be of no uſe to the Government of Mankind now in the 
World, unleſs he alſo make out theſe two things. 

Firſt. That this Power of Adam was not to end with him, but was upon his De- 
ceaſe conveyed intire to ſome other Perſon, and ſo on to Poſterity. 

Secondly, That the Princes and Rulers now on Earth, are poſſeſſed of this Power 
of Adam, by a right way of Conveyance derived to them. 

83. If the firſt of theſe fail, the Power of Adam, were it never ſo great, never 
ſo certain, will ſignifie nothing to the preſent Government and Societies in the 
World, but we muſt ſeek out ſome other original of Power for the Government 
of Polities than this of Adam, or elſe there will be none at all in the World. If 
the latter fail, it will deſtroy the Authority of the preſent Governors, and abſolve 
the People from Subjection to them, ſince they having no better a Claim than o- 
thers to that Power, which is alone the Fountain of all Authority, can have no 
Title to rule over them. 1 5 

84. Our A. having fanſied an abſolute Sovereignty in Adam, mentions ſeveral 
Ways of its Conveyance to Princes, that were to be his Succeſſors, but that which 
he chiefly inſiſts on, is that of Inheritance, which occurs ſo often in his ſeveral 
Diſcourſes, and I having in the foregoing Chapter quoted ſeveral of theſe Paſſages, 
1 ſhall not need here again to repeat them. This Sovereignty he erects, as has been 
ſaid, upon a double Foundation, viz. that of Property, and that of Fatherhood. One 
was the right he was ſuppoſed to have in all Creatures, a right to poſſeſs the 
Earth with the Beaſts, and other inferior Ranks of things in it, for his private 
Uſe, excluſive of all other Men. The other was the Right he was ſuppoſed to 
have, to Rule and Govern Men, all the reſt of Mankind. | 

85. In both theſe Rights, there being ſuppoſed an excluſion of all other Men, it 
mult be upon ſome Reaſon peculiar to Adam, that they muſt both be founded. 

That of his Property our A. ſuppoſes to ariſe from God's immediate Donation 
Gen. 1, 28. and that of Fatherhood from the Act of Be etting: Now in all Inheri- 
rance, if the Heir ſucceed not to the reaſon, upon which his Father's Right was 
founded, he cannot ſucceed to the Right which followeth fromit. For Example, 
Adam had a Right of Property in the Creatures upon the Donation and Grant of 


God Almighty, who was Lord and Proprietor of them all; let this be ſo as our 
A. tells us, yet upon his Death his Heir can have no Title to them, no ſuch 
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tight of Property in them, unleſs the ſame Reaſon, viz. God's Donation veſtcd a 
right in the Heir too. For if Adam could have had no Property in, nor uſe of 
the Creatures without this poſitive Donation from God, and this Donation, were 
only perſonally to Adam, his Heir could have no right by it, but upon his death ir 
muſt revert to God the Lord and Owner again; for poſitive Grants give no Title 
farther, than the expreſs Words convey it, and by which only it is held. And 
thus, if as our A. himſelf contends, that Donation, Gen. 1. 28. were made only to 
Adam perſonally, his Heir could not ſucceed to his property in the Creatures ; 
and if it were a Donation to any but Adam, let it be ſhewn, that it was to his 
Heir in our A.'s Senſe i. e. to one of his Children excluſive of all the reſt. 

86. But not to follow our A. too far out of the Way, the plain of the Caſe 
is this. God having made Man, and planted in him, as in all other Animals, a 
ſtrong deſire of ſelf-Preſervation ; and furniſhed the World with things fit for 
Food and Rayment, and other neceſlaries of Life, ſubſervient to his Deſign, that 
Man ſhould live and abide for ſome time upon the Face of the Earth, and not 
that ſo curious and wonderful a piece of Workmanſhip, by its own Negligence, 
or want of Neceſſaries, ſhould periſh again, preſently after a few Moments con- 
tinuance ; God, I ſay, having made Man and the World thus, ſpoke to him, 
(that is) directed him by his Senſes and Reaſon, as he did the inferior Animals 
by their Senſe, and Inſtin&, which he had placed 1n them to that purpoſe, to the 
Uſeof thoſe things, which were ſerviceable for his Subſiſtence, and given him as 
the means of his Preſervation. And therefere I doubt not, but before theſe Words 
were pronounced, 1 Gen. 28. 29. (if they muſt be underſtood literally to have 
been ſpoken) and without any ſuch Verbal Donation, Man had a right to an uſe of 
the Creatures, by the Will and Grant of God. For the Deſire, ſtrong Deſire of 
preſerving his Life and Being having been planted in him, as a Principle of Acti- 
on by God himſelf, Reaſon, which was the Voice of Godin him, could not but teach 
him and aſſure him, that purſuing that natural Inclination, he had to preſerve his 
Being, he followed the Will of his Maker, and therefore had a Right to make uſe 
of thoſe Creatures, which by his Reaſon or Senſes he could diſcover would be fer- 
viceable thereunto. And thus Man's Property in the Creatures, was founded upon 
= Right he had, to make Uſe of thoſe things, that were neceſlary or uſeful to 

is Being. 

87. This being the Reaſon and Foundation of Adam's Property gave the ſame 
Title, on the ſame Ground, to all his Children, not only after his Death, but in 
his Life-time: So that here was no Privilege of his Heir above his other Children, 
which could exclude them from an equal Right to the Uſe of the inferior Crea- 
tures, for the comfortable preſervation of their Beings, which is all the Property 
Man hath in them ; and ſo Adam's Sovereignty built on Property, or as our A. 
calls it, private Dominion comes to nothing. Every Man had a Right to the Crea- 


_ tures, by the ſame Title Adam had, wiz. by the Right every one had to take 


care of, and provide for their Subſiſtence : And thus Men had a Right in common, 
Adam's Children in common with him. But if any one had began, and made him- 
ſelf a Property in any particular thing, (which how he, or any one elſe, could do, 
ſhall be ſhewn in another place) that thing, that Poſſeſſion, if he diſpos'd not o- 
therwiſe of it by his poſitive Grant, deſcended naturally to his Children, and they 
had a Right to ſucceed to it, and poſſeſs it. 

88. It might reaſonably be asked here, how come Children by this Right of 
poſſeſſing, before any other, the properties of their Parents upon their Deceaſe. 
For it being perſonally the Parents, when they dye, without actually transfer- 
ring their Right to another, why does it not return again to the common ſtock 
of Mankind? *Twill perhaps be anſwered that common Conſent hath diſpoſed of 
it to their Children. Common Practice, we ſee indeed does ſo diſpoſe of it, but 
we cannot ſay, that it is the common Conſent of Mankind ; for that hath never 
been asked, nor actually given; and if common tacit Conſent hath eſtabliſh'd it, 
it would make but a poſitive, and not a natural Right of Children to inherit the 
Goods of their Parents: But where the Practice is univerſal, *tis reaſonable to 
think the Cauſe is natural. The ground then, I think to be this. The firſt and 
ſtrongeſt deſire God planted in Men, and wrovght into the very Principles of 
their Nature, being that of ſelf-Preſervation, that is the Foundation of a Right 
to the Creatures for the particular Support, and Uſe of each individual 1 * 
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himſelf, But next to this, God planted in Men a ſtrong Deſire alſo of propa- 
eating their Kind, and continuing themſelves in their Poſterity ; and this gives 
Children a Title, to ſhare in the Property of their Parents, and a Right to ert 
their Poſſeſſions. Men are not Proprietors of what they have meerly for them- 
ſelves, their Children have a Title to part of it, and have their Kind of Right 
joyn'd with their Parents, in the Poſſeſſion, which comes to be wholly theirs, 
when Death, having put and end to their Parents Uſe of it, hath taken them 
from their Poſleſſions ; and this we call Inheritance: Men being by a like Obliga- 
tion bound to preſerve what they have begotten, as to preſerve themſelves, 
their Iſſue come to have a Right in the Goods they are poſſeſſed of. That Children 
have ſuch a Right is plain from the Laws of God ; and that Men are convinced, 
that Children have ſuch a Right is evident from the Law of the Land, both which 
Laws require Parents to provide for their Children. 

89. For Children being by the courſe of Nature, born weak, and unable to 
provide for themſelves, they have by the appointment of God himſelf, who hath 
thus ordered the Courſe of Nature, a Right to be nouriſh'd and maintain'd by 
their Parents; nay a Right not only to a bare Subſiſtence, but to the Convenien- 
cies and Comforts of Life, as far as the Conditions of their Parents can afford it. 
Hence it comes that when their Parents leave the World, and ſo the Care due 
to their Children ceaſes, the Effects of it are to extend as far as poſlibly they can, 
and the Proviſions, they have made in their Life- time, are underſtood to be in- 
tended, as nature requires they ſnould, for their Children, whom after them- 
ſelves, they are bound to provide for, though the dying Parents, by expreſs 
Words, declare nothing about them, Nature appoints the deſcent of their Pro- 
perty to their Children, who thus come to have a Title, and natural Right of In- 
heritance to their Fathers Goods, which the reſt of Mankind cannot pretend to. 

go. Were it not for this Right of being Nouriſhed and Maintained by their 
Parents, which God and Nature has given to Children, and obliged Parents to, 
as a Duty, it would be reaſonable, that the Father ſhould inherit the Eſtate of 


his Son, and be prefer'd in the Inheritance before his Grand-Child. For to the 
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Grand-Father, there is due a long Score of Care and Expences laid out upon the 


Breeding and Education of his Son, which one would think in Juſtice ought to be 
paid. But that having been done in Obedience to the ſame Law, whereby he 
received Nouriſhment and Education from his own Parents ; this ſcore of Edu- 
cation, received from a Man's Father, is paid by taking Care, and providing for 
his own Children, is paid, I fay, as much as is requir'd of Payment by Alterati- 
on of Property, unleſs preſent Neceſlity of the Parents require a return of Goods 
for their neceſſary Support and Subſiſtence. For we are not now ſpeaking of that 
Reverence, Acknowledgment, Reſpect and Honour, that is always due from 
Children to theirParents ; but of Poſſeſſions and Commodities of Life valuable 
by Money. But though it be incumbent on Parents to bring up and provide for 
their Childen, yet this debt to their Children does not quite cancel the Score due 
to their Parents; but only is made by Natare preferable to it. For the debt a 
Man owes his Father takes Place, and gives the Father a Right to inherit the Sons 
Goods, where for want of Iſſue, the Right of Children doth not exclude that 
Title. And therefore a Man having a Right to be maintain'd by his Children, 
where he needs it ; and to enjoy alſo the comforts of Life from them, when the 
neceſſary Proviſion due to them, and their Children will afford it, if his Son dye 
without Iſſue, the Father has a Right in Nature to poſſeſs his Goods, and In- 
herit his Eſtate (whatever the Municipal Laws of ſome Countries, may abſurdly 
direct otherwiſe) and ſo again his Children and their Iſſue from him; or for want 
of ſuch, his Father and his Iſſue. But where no ſuch are to be found, i. e. no 
Kindred, there we ſee the Poſleſſions of a Private Man revert to the Commu- 
nity, and 5 in Politic Societies come into the Hands of the publick Magiſtrate : 
but in the ſtate of nature become again perfectly Common, no body having a 
right to inherit them: nor can any one have a Property in them, otherwiſe than 
in other things common by Nature, of which 1 ſhall ſpeak in its due Place. 

91. J have been the larger, in ſhewing upon what ground Children have a 
Right to ſucceed to the Poſleſſion of their Fathers Properties, not only becauſe by 
it, it will appear, that if Adam had a Property (a Titular inſignificant uſeleſs 
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his Children and Poſterity out of it) in the whole Earth and its Product, yet all 
his Children coming to have by the Law of Nature, and Right of Inheritance a 
joynt Title, and Right of Property in it after his Death, it could convey no 
Right of Sovereignty to any one of his Poſterity over the reſt: Since every one 
having a Right of Inheritance to his Portion, they might enjoy their Inheritance, 
or any part of it in Common, or ſhare it, or ſome parts of it by Diviſion, as it 
beſt liked them. But no one could pretend to the whole Inheritance, or any 
Sovereignty ſuppoſed to accompany it: ſince a Right of Inheritance gave cvery 
one of the reſt, as well as any one, a Title to ſhare in the Goods of his Father. 
Not only upon this Account, I ſay, have l been fo particular in examining the 
reaſon of Childrens inheriting the Property of their Fathers, but alſo becauſe it 
will give us farther Light in the Inheritance of Rule and Power, which in Coun- 
tries where their particular Municipal Laws give the whole Poſſeſſion of Land 
entirely to the Firſt Born, and Deſcent of Power has gone ſo to Men by this 
Cuſtom, ſome have been apt to be deceived into an Opinion, that there was a 
Natural or Divine Right of Primogeniture, to both Eſtate and Power; and that 
the Inheritance of both Rule over Men and Property in Things, ſprang from the 
ſame Original, and were to deſcend by the ſame Rules. 

92. Property, whoſe Original is from the Right a Man has to uſe any of the 
inferior Creatures, for the Subſiſtence and Comfort of his Life, is for the Benefit 
and ſole Advantage of the Proprietor, ſo that he may even deſtroy the Thing, 
that he has Property in by his uſe of it, where need requires : But Government 
being for the Preſervation of every Man's Right and Property, by preſerving him 
from the Violence or Injury of others, is for the good of the Governed. For the 
Magiſtrates Sword being for a Terror to Evil Doers, and by that Terror to inforce 
Men to obſerve the poſitive Laws of the Society, made conformable to the Laws 
of Nature, for the publick good, 5. e. the good of every particular Member of 
that Society, as far as by common Rule, it can be provided for; the Sword is 
not given the Magiſtrate for his own good alone. 

93. Children therefore, as has been ſnew'd, by the dependance they have on 
their Parents for Subſiſtence, have a Right of Inheritance to their Fathers Pro- 
perty, as that which belongs to them for their proper good and behoof, and 
therefore are fitly termed Goods, wherein the Firſt Born has not a ſole or pecu. 
liar Right by any Law of God and Nature, the younger Children having an 
equal Title with him founded on that Right they all have to maintenance, ſupport 
and comfort from their Parents, and on nothing elſe. But Government being 
for the benefit of the Governed, and not the ſole advantage of the Governors 
(but only for theirs with the reſt , as they make a part of that Politick Body, each 
of whoſe parts and Members are taken care of, and directed in its peculiar Fun- 
ctions for the good of the whole, by the Laws of the Society) cannot be inheri- 
ted by the ſame Title, that Children have to the Goods of their Father. The 
Right a Son has to be mantained and provided with the Neceſlaries and Conveni- 
ences of Life out of his Father's Stock, gives him a Right to ſucceed to his Father's 
Property for his own good; but this can give him no Right to ſucceed alſo to the 
Rule, which his Father had over other Men. All that a Child has Right to claim 
from his Father is Nouriſnment and Education, and the things Nature furniſhes 
for the ſupport of Life: But he has no Right to demand Rule or Dominion from 
him: He can ſubſiſt and receive from him the Portion of good Things, and ad- 
vantages of Education naturally due to him, without Empire and Dominion. That 
(if his Father hath any) was veſted in him, for the good and behoof of others : 
and therefore the Son cannot claim or inherit it by a Title, which is founded 
wholly on his own private good and advantage. 

94. We muſt know how the firſt Ruler, from whom any one Claims, came 


by his Authority, upon what ground any one has Empire, what his Title is to it, 


before we can know who has a right to ſucceed him in it, and inherit it from 


him: If the Agreement and Conſent of Men firſt gave a Scepter into any one's 


Hand, or put a Crown on his Head, that alſo muſt direct its Deſcent and Con- 
veyance. For the ſame Authority, that made the firſt a lawfu} Ruler, muſt make 
the ſecond roo, and ſo give Right of Succeſſion : in this Caſe Inheritance or Pri- 
mogeniture, can in its ſelf have no Right, no pretence to it, any fartherthan 
that Conſent, which Eſtabliſhed the Form of the Government, hath ſo * 
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ion. And thus we ſee the Succeſſion of Crowns, in ſevcral Countries 
— ow different Heads, DN 4 Right of Succeſſion, to be a Prince 
who would be a Subject in another. | 
5 Pry if Goa by his poſitive Grant and revealed Declaration, firſt gave Rule and 
Dominion to any Man, he that will claim by that Title, muſt have the ſame poſi- 
tive Grant of God for his Succeſſion. For if that has not directed the Courſe of 
its Deſcent and Conveyance down to others, no body can ſucceed to this Title 
of the firſt Ruler. Children have no Right of Inheritance to this; and Primo- 
genture can lay no Claim to it, unleſs God the Author of this Conſtitution hath 
o ordained it. Thus we ſee the pretenſions of Saul's Family, who received his 
Crown from the immediate Appointment of God, ended with his Reign ; and 
David by the ſame Title that Saul Reigned, viz. God's Appointment, ſncceeded 
in his Throne, to the excluſion of Jonathan, and all pretentions of Paternal Inheri- 
tance: And if Svlomon had a Right to ſucceed his Father, it muſt be by ſome 
other Title, than that of Primogeniture. A Cadet or Siſter's Son, muſt have the 
Preference in Succeſſion, if he has the ſame Title the firſt lawful Prince had: and 
in Dominion that has its Foundation only in the poſitive Appointment of God 
himſelf, Benjamin the youngeſt, muſt have the Inheritance of the Crown, if God 
ſo direct, as well as one of that Tribe had the firſt Poſſeſſion. 

96. If Paternal Right the Act of Begetting, give a Man Rule and Dominion, In- 
heritance or Primogeniture can give no Title. For he that cannot ſucceed to his 
Father's Title, which was Begetting, cannot ſucceed to that Power over his Bre- 
thren, which his Father had by Paternal Right over them. But of this I ſhall 
have occaſion to ſay more in another place. This is plain in the mean Time, 
that any Government whether ſuppoſcd to be at firſt founded in Paternal Right, 
Conſent of the People, or the poſitive Appointment of God himſelf, which can ſuperſede 
either of the other, and ſo begin'a new Government upon a new Foundation, I 
ſay, any Government began upon either of theſe, can by Right of Succeſſion 


come to thoſe only, who have the Title of him, they ſucceed to Power founded 


on Gntract, can deſcend only to him, who has Right by that Contract: Power 
founded on Begetting, he only can have that Begets and Power founded on the 
poſitive Grant or Donation of God, he only can have by Right of Succeſſion, 
to whom that Grant directs it. | 

97. From what I have ſaid, I think this is clear, that a Right to the uſe of the 
Creatures, being founded Originally in the Right a Man has to ſubſiſt and enjoy 
the Conveniences of Life; and the natural Right Children have to inherit the 
Goods of their Parents, being founded in the Right they have to the ſame Subſiſt- 
ence and Commodities of Life, out of the Stock of their Parents, who are there. 
tore taught by Natural Love and Tenderneſs to provide for them, as a part of 
themſelves: and all this being only for the good of the Proprietor, or Heir; it 


can be no Reaſon for Childrens Inheriting of Rule and Dominion, which has ano- 


ther original and a different end. Nor can Primogeniture have any pretence 
to a Right of ſolely inheriting either Property or Power, as we ſhall, in its due place, 
ſee more fully. *Tis enough to have ſhew'd here, that Adam's Property, or Private 
Domizion, could not convey any Sovereignty or Rule to his Heir, who not hav- 
ing a Right to inherit all his Father's Poſſeſſions, could not thereby come to have 
any Sovereignty over his Brethren: and therefore if any Sovereignty on account 
of his Property, had been veſted in Adam, which in truth there was not; yet it 

would have died with him. | 
98. As Adam's Sovereignty, if by vertue of being Proprietor of the whole 
World, he had any Authority over Men, could not have been inherited by any 
of his Children over the reſt, becauſe they had the ſame Title to divide the In- 
heritance, and every one had a Right to a Portion of his Father's Poſleſſions : 
So neither could Adam's Sovereignty by Right of Fatherhood, if any ſuch he had, 
deſcend to any one of his Children. For it being in our A.*s Account, a Right 
acquired by Begetting to Rule over thoſe he had Begotten, it was not a Power 
poſſible to be Inherited, becauſe the Right being in conſequent to, and built on, 
an Act perfectly Perſonal, made that Power ſo too, and impoſſible tobe Inherited. 
For Paternal Power, being a Natural Right riſing only from the relation of Fa- 
ther and Son, is as impoſſible to be inherited as the relation itſelf, and a Man 
may pretead as well to inherit the Conjugal Power the Husband, whoſe Heir he 
is, 
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is, had over his Wife, as he can to inherit the Paternal Power of a Father over 
his Children. For the Power of the Husband being founded on Contract, and 
the Power of the Father on Begetting, he may as well inherit the Power obtained 
by the Conjugal Contract, which was only Perſonal, as he may the Power obtain- 
ed by Begetting, which could reach no farther than the Perſon of the Begetter, 
unleſs Begetting can be a Title to Power in him, that does not Beget. 

99. Which makes it a reaſonable queſtion to ask, whether Adam, dying before 
Eve, his Heir, (ſuppoſe Cain or Seth) ſhould have by Right of Inheriting Adam's 
Fatherhood, Sovereign Power over Eve his Mother. For Adam's Fatherhood being 
nothing but a Right he had to govern his Children, becauſe he hegot them, he 
that inherits Adam's Fatherhood, inherits nothing, even in our A.'s Senſe, but 
the Right Adam had to govern his Children, becauſe he begot them: So that 
the Monarchy of the Heir would not have taken in Eve, or if it did, it being no- 
thing but the Fatherhood of Adam deſcended by Inheritance, the Heir muſt have 
Right to govern Eve, becauſe Adam begot her; for Fatherhood is nothing elſe. 

100. Perhaps it will be ſaid with our A. that a Man can alien his Power over 
his Child; and what may be transfer'd by Compact, may be poſſeſſed by Inheri- 
tance. I anſwer, A Father cannot Alien the Power he has over his Chi'd, he 
may perhaps to ſome degrees forfeit it, but cannot transfer it; and if any other 
Man acquire it, *tis not by the Father's Grant, but by ſome Act of his own. For 
Example, a Father, unnaturally careleſs of his Child, ſells or gives him to another 
Man; and he again expoſes him; a third Man finding him, breeds up, cheriſhes 
and provides for him as his own : I think in this Caſe, no body will doubt, but 
that the greateſt part of filial Duty and Subjection was here owing, and to be 
paid to this Foſter-Father ; and if any thing could be demanded from the Child, 
by either of the other, it could be only due to his Natural Father: who perhaps 
might have forfeited his Right to much of that Duty comprehended in the Com- 
mand, Honour your Parents, but could transfer none of it to another. He that 
purchaſed, and neglected the Child got by his Purchaſe and Grant of the Father, 


no Title to Duty or Honour from the Child, but only he acquired it, who by 


his own Authority, performing the Office and Care of a Father, to the Forlorn 
and periſhing Infant, made himſelf by Paternal Care, a Title to proportionable 
Degrees of Paternal Power. This will be more caſily admitted upon Conſidera- 
tion of the nature of Paternal Power, for which 1 refer my Reader to the Se- 
cond Book. | 

10. To return to the Argument in Hand: This is evident, That Paternal 
Power ariſing only from Begetting, for in that our A. places it alone, can nei- 
ther be transferr'd, nor inherited: And he that does not beget, can no more have 
Paternal Power, which ariſes from thence, than he can have a Right to any 
thing, who performs not the Condition, to which only it is annexed. If one 
ſhould ask, by what Law has a Father Power over his Children ? It will be an- 
ſwered, no doubt, by the Law of Nature, which gives ſuch a Power over them, 
to him that begets them. If one ſhould ask likewiſe, by what Law does our A.'s 
Heir come by a Right to Inherit? I think it would be anſwer'd, by the Law of 
Nature too. For 1 find not that our A. brings one word of Scripture to prove 
the Right of ſuch an Heir he ſpeaks of. Why then the Law of Nature gives Fa- 
ther's Paternal Power over their Children, becauſe they did beget them; and the 
ſame Law of Nature gives the ſame Paternal Power to the Heir over his Bre- 
hren, who did not beget them: whence it follows, that either the Father has not 
his Paternal Power by begetting, or elſe that the Heir has it not at all: For tis 
hard to underſtand how the Law of Nature, which is the Law of Reaſon, can 
give the Paternal Power to the Father over his Children, for the only Reaſon 
of Begetting and to the firſt-born over his Brethren without this only Reaſon, 
i. e. for no Reaſon at all: and if the Eldeſt, by the Law of Nature, can inherit 
this Paternal Power, without the only Reaſon, that gives a Title to it, ſo may 
the Youngeſt, as well as he, and a Stranger as well as either; for where there is 
no Reaſon for any one, as there is not, but for him that Begets, all have an equal 
Title. I am ſure our A. offers no Reaſon, and when any body does, we ſhall 
ſee whether 1t will hold or no. 

102. In the mean time *ris as good Senſe to ſay, that by the Law of Nature a 
Man has Right to inherit the Property of another, becauſe he is of Kin to him, 
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and is known to be of his Blood, and therefore by the ſame Law of Nature, an 
utter ſtranger to his Blood, has Right toinherit his Eſtate: As to ſay that by the 
Law of Nature, he that begets them, has Paternal Power over his Children, and 
therefore by the Law of Nature the Heir, that begets them not, has this Pater- 
nal Power over them ; or ſuppoſing the Law of the Land gave Abſolute Power 
over their Children; to ſuch only who nurſed them, and fed their Children 
themſelves, could any body pretend, that this Law gave any one, who did no 
ſuch Thing, Abſolute Power over thoſe, who were not his Children. 
103. When therefore it can be ſhew'd, that Conjugal Power can belong to 
him, that is not an Husband ; it will alſo I believe be proved, that our A.*s Pa- 
ternal Power acquired by begetting, may be inherited by a Son; and that a Bro- 
ther, as Heir to his Father's Power, may have Paternal Power over his Bre- 
thren, and by the ſame Rule Conjugal Power too: but till then, I think we may 
reſt ſatisfied, that the Paternal Power of Adam, this Sovereign Authority of 
Fatherhood, were there any ſuch, could not deſcend to, nor be inherited by his 
next Heir. Fatherly Power J eaſily grant our A. if it will do him any good, can 
never be loſt, becauſe it will be as long in the World as there are Fathers: But 
none of them will have Adam's Eternal Power, or derive theirs from him, but 
every one will have his own, by the ſame Title Adam had his, viz. by Begetting, 
but not by Inheritance, or Succeſſion, no more than Husbands have their Conju- 
gal Power by Inheritance from Adam. And thus we ſee as Adam had no ſuch 
Property, no ſuch Paternal Power, as gave him Sovereign Juriſdiction over Mankind; 
ſo likewiſe his Sovereignty built upon either df theſe Titles, if he had any ſuch, 
could not have deſcended to his Heir, but muſt have ended with him. Adam 
therefore, as has been proved, being neither Monarch, nor his imaginary Monar- 


chy hereditable, the Power which is now in the World, is not that which was 


Adam's, ſince all that Adam could have upon our A.'s Grounds, either of Pro- 
perty or Fatherhood, neceſſarily dyed with him, and could not be convey'd to Po- 
ſterity by Inheritance. In the next place we will conſider, whether Adam had 
any ſuch Heir, to inherit his Power, as our A. talks of. 
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CHAP. X. 
Of the Heir to Adam's Monarchical Power. 


URA. tells us, O. 253. That it is a truth undeniable, that there cannot be 
any Multitude of Men whatſoever, either great or ſmall, tho gathered to- 
gether from the ſeveral corners and remoteſt Regions of the World, but that in the ſame 


104. 


Multitude conſidered by its ſelf, there is one Man amongſt them, that in Nature hath a 


Right to be King of all the reſt, as being the next Heir to Adam, and all the other Sub- 
jects to him, every Man by Nature is a King or a Subject. And again, p. 20. If Adam 
himſelf were ſtill living, and now ready to die, it is certain that there is one Man, and 
but one in the World who is next Heir. Let this Multitude of Men be, if our A. plea- 
ſes, all the Princes upon the Earth, there will then be by our A. 's Rule, one among ſt 
them, that in Nature hath a Right to be King of all the reſt, as being the Right Heir to 
Adam; an excellent way to Eſtabliſh the Thrones of Princes, and ſettle the 
Obedience of their Subjects, by ſetting up an Hundred, or perhaps a Thouſand 
Titles (if there be ſo many Princes in the World) againſt any King now Reign- 
ing, each as good, upon our A.'s Grounds, as his who wears the Crown. If this 
Right of Heir carry any weight with it, if it be the Ordinance of God, as our A. 
ſeems to tell us, O. 244. muſt not all be ſubje& to it, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt ? Can thoſe who wear the Name of Princes, without having the Right of 
being Heirs to Adam, demand Obedience from their Subjects by this Title, and 
not be bound to pay it by the ſame Law ? either Governments in the World are 
not to be claim'd, and held by this Title of Adam's Heir, and then the ſtarting 
of it is to no purpoſe, the being or not being Adam's Heir ſignifies nothing as 
to the Title of Dominion : Or if it really be, as our A. ſays, the true Title to 
Government and Sovereignty, the firſt thing to be done, is to find out this 
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true Heir of Adam, ſeat him in his Throne, and then all the Kings and Princes 
of the World ought to come and reſign up their Crowns and Scepters to him, as 
things that belong no more to them, than to any of their Subjects. 

105. For either this Right in Nature, of Adam's Heir, to be King over all 


the race of Men, (for all together they make one Multitude) is a Right not neceſ- 


ſary to the making of a Lawful King, and ſo there may be Lawful Kings with- 
out it, and then Kings Titles and Power depend not on it: or elſe all the Kings 
in the World but one are not Lawful Kings, and ſo have no Right to Obedi- 
ence: Either this Title of Heir to Adam is that whereby Kings hold their 


Crowns, and have a Right to Subjection from their Subjects, and then one only 


can have it, and the reſt being Subjects can require no Obedience from other 
Men, who are but their fellow Subjects; or elſe it is not the Title whereby 
Kings Rule, and have a Right to Obedience from their Subjects, and then Kings 
are Kings without it, + | this Dream of the Natural Sovereignty of Adam's 
Heir is of no uſe to Obedience and Government. For if Kings have a Right to 
Dominion, and the Obedience of their Subjects, who are not, nor can poſſibly be 
Heirs to Adam, what uſe is there of ſuch a Title, when we are obliged to Obey 
without it? If Kings, who are not Heirs to Adam, have no Right to Sovereign- 
ty, we are all free, till our A. or any body for him, will ſhew us Adam's Right 
Heir. If there be but one Heir of Adam, there can be but one Lawful King in 
the World, and no body in Conſcience can be obliged to Obedience till it be re- 
ſolved who that is; for it may be any one, who is not known to be of a younger 
Houſe, and all others have equal Titles. If there be more than' one Heir of 
Adam, every one is his Heir, and ſo every one has Regal Power. For if two 
Sons can be Heirs together, then all the Sons are equally Heirs, and ſo all are 


Heirs, being all Sons, or Sons Sons of Adam. Betwixt theſe two the Right of 


Heir cannot ſtand ; for by it either but one only Man, or all Men are Kings. 
Take which you pleaſe, it diſſolves the Bonds of Government and Obedience; 
ſince if all Men are Heirs, they can owe Obedience to no body ; if only one, no 


body can be obliged to pay Obedience to him, till he be known, and his Title 
made out. 


* - 


C'H A. X. 


Who H E I R? 


ant E great Queſtion which in all Ages has diſturbed Mankind, and 
brought on them the greateſt part of thoſe Miſchiefs , which have 


ruin'd Cities, depopulated Countries, and diſordered the Peace of the World, 


has been, not whether there be Power in the World, nor whence it came, but 
who ſhould have it. The ſetting of this point being of no ſmaller moment than 
the ſecurity of Princes, and the peace and welfare of their Eſtates and King- 
doms, a Reformer of Politicks, one would think, ſhould lay this ſure, and be 


very clear in it. For if this remain diſputable, all the reſt will be to very little 


purpoſe ; and the skill uſed in dreſſing up Power with all the Splendar and 


Temptation Abſoluteneſs can, add to it, without ſhewing who has a Right to 


have it, will ſerve only to give a greater edge to Man's Natural Ambition, which 
of its ſelf is but too keen. What can this do but ſet Men on the more eagerly to 
Scramble, and ſo lay a ſure and laſting Foundation of endleſs Contention and 


Diſorder, inſtead of that Peace and, Tranquillity, which, is the buſineſs of Go- 
vernment, and the end of Human Society ? 


107. This Deſignation, of the perſon our A. is more than ordinary obliged to 


take care of, becauſe he, affirming that the Aſſignment: of Civil Power is by. Divine 


Inſtitution, hath made the Conveyance as well as the Power itſelf Sacred: fo that 
no Conſideration , no Act or Art of Man can divert it from that Perſon , to 
whom by this Divine Right, it is Aſſigned ; no Neceſlity or Contrivance can 
ſubſtitute another Perſon in his Room. For if the Aſſugnment of Civil Power be by 
Divine Iiſtitution 5, and Adam's Heir be he, to whom it is thus Aſſigned, as 1 the 
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ding Chapter our A. tells us, it would be as much Sacrilege for any one to 
be Nang, who was not Adam's Heir, as it would have been amongſt the Jews, 
for any one to have been Prieſt, who had not been of Aarons Polterity : For not 
only the Prieſthood in general being by Divine Inſtitution, but the Aſſignment of it to 
the ſole Line and Poſterity of Aaron, made it impoſſible to be enjoy'd or exer- 
ciſed by any one, but thoſe Perſons, who are the Off-ſpring of Aaron: whoſe 
ſucceſſion therefore was carefully obſerved, and by that the Perſons who had a 
Right to the Prieſthood certainly known. 

103. Let us ſee then what care our A. has taken, to make us know who is 
this Heir, who by Divine Inſtitution, has a right to be King over all Men. The firſt 
account of him we meet with is p. 12. in theſe words: This Subjection of Children; 
being the Fountain of all Regal Authority, by the Ordination of God himſelf 3 it follows, 
that Civil Power not only in general, is by Divine Inſtitution, but even the Aſſignment of 
it ſpecifically to the Eldeſt Parents. Matters of ſuch Conſequence as this is, ſhould 
be in plain words, as little liable, as might be, to Doubt or Equivocation; and 
1 think if Language be capable of expreſſing any thing diſtinctly and clearly, that 
of Kindred, and the ſeveral Degrees of nearneſs of Blood, is one. It were there- 
fore to be wiſh'd, that our A. had uſed a little more intelligible Expreſſions 
here, that we might have better known, who it is, to whom the Aſſignment of ci- 
vil Power is made by Divine Inſtitution ;, or at leaſt would have told us what he 
meant by Eldeſt Parents. For I believe if Land had been Aſſigned or Granted to 
him, and the Eldeſt Parents of his Family, he would have thought it had needed 
an Interpreter; and *twould ſcarce have been known to whom next it belong'd. 

109. In Propriety of Speech, (and certainly Propriety of Speech is neceſſar 
in a Diſcourſe of this Nature) Eldeſt Parents ſignifies either the Eldeſt Men a 
Women that have had Children, or thoſe who have longeſt had Iſſue ;, and then 
our A.'s Aſlertion will be, That thoſe Fathers and Mothers, who have been 
longeſt in the World, or longeſt Fruitful, have by Divine Inſtitution a Right to 
civil Power. If there be any Abſurdity in this, our A. muſt anſwer for it: and 
if his Meaning be different from my Explication, he is to be blam'd, that he 
would not ſpeak it plainly. This I am ſure, Parents cannot ſignifie Heirs Male, 
nor Eldeſt Parents an Infant Child: who yet may ſometimes be the true Heir, if 
there can be but one. And we are hereby ſtill as much at a Loſs, who civil Pow- 
er belongs to, notwithſtanding this Aſſignment by Divine Inſtitution, as if there had 
been no fuch Aſſignment at all, or our A. had id nothing of it. This of Eldeſt 
Parents leaving us more in the dark, who by Divine Inſtitution has a Right to civil 
Power, than thoſe who never heard any thing at all of Heir, or deſcent, of which 
our A. is ſo full. And though the chief matter of his Writings be to teach Obe- 
dience to thoſe, who have a Right to it, which he tells us is conveyed by De- 
ſcent, yet who thoſe are, to whom this Right by Deſcent belongs, he leaves, like 
the Philoſophers Stone in Politicks, out of the reach of any one to diſcover from 
his Writings. 

110. This Obſcurity cannot be imputed to want of Language in ſo great a Ma- 
ſter of Style as Sir Robert is, when he is reſolved with himſelf, what he would ſay : 
And therefore, I fear, finding how hard it would be to ſettle Rules of deſcent by 
Divine Inſtitution, and how little it would be to his Purpoſe, or conduce. to the 
clearing and eſtabliſhing the Titles of Princes, if ſuch Rules of deſcent were ſet- 
tled, he choſe rather to content himſelf with doubtful and general Terms, which 
might make no ill ſound in Mens Ears, who were willing to be pleas'd with them, 
rather than offer any clear Rules of deſcent of this Fatherhoad.of Adam, by which 
Mens Conſciences might be ſatisfied to whom it Deſcended, and know the Per- 
fons who had a Right to Regal Power, and with it to their Obedience. 

111. How elſe is it poſſible, that laying ſo much ſtreſs, as he docs, upon De/- 
cent, and Adam's Heir, next Heir, true Heir, he ſhould never tell us what Heir 
means, nor the way to know who the next or true Heir is. This, I do not re- 
member, he does any where expreſly handle; but 


| where it comes in his way 
very warily and doubtfully touches ; though it be ſo neceſſary, that without it all 
Diſcourſes of Government and Obed 


es ot tence upon his Principles would be to no 
Purpoſe, and Fatherly Power, never fo well made out, will be of no uſe to any bo- 
| Hence he tells us, 0. of That not only the Conſtitution of Pawer in general, but 
the * of it to one kind, (I. e.) Monarchy and the Determination of it to the indi- 
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" vidual Perſon and Line of Adam, are all three Ordinances of God, neither Eve nor her 


Children could either limit Adams Power, or joyn others with him; and what was given 
unto Adam was given in his Perſon to his Poſterity. Here again our A. informs us, 
that the Divine Ordinance hath limited the deſcent of Adam's Monarchical Power. 
To whom? To Adam's Line and Poſterity, ſays our A. A notable Limitation, a Li- 
mitation to all Mankind. For if our A can find any one amongſt Mankind, that 
is not of the Line and Poſterity of Adam, he may perhaps tell him, who this next 
Heir of Adam's is : But for us, I deſpair how this Limitation of Adam's Empire 
to his Line and Poſterity will help us to find out one Heir. This Limitation indeed 
of our A. will ſave thoſe the Labour, who would look for him amongſt the Race 
of Brutes, if any ſuch there were: But will very little contribute to the diſco- 
very of one next Heir amongſt Men, though it make a ſhort and eaſie determinati- 
on of the Queſtion about the deſcent of Adam's Regal Power, by telling us, that 
the Line and Poſterity of Adam is to have it, that is in plain Fngliſh, any one may 
have it, ſince there 1s no Perſon living, that hath not the Title of being of the 
Line and Poſterity of Adam; and while it keeps there, it keeps within our A.'s 
Limitation by God's Ordinance. Indeed, p. 19. he tellsus, that ſuch Heirs are not 
only Lords of their own Children, but of their Brethren, whereby, and by the words 
following, which we ſhall conſider anon, he ſeems to inſinuate, that the eldeſt 
Son is Heir; but he no where, that | know, ſays in direct Words, but by the in- 
ſtances of Cain and Jacob, that there follow, we may allow this to be ſo far his 
Opinion concerning Heirs, that where there are divers Children, the eldeſt Son 
has the Right to be Heir. That Primogeniture cannot give any Title to Pater- 
nal Power, we have already ſhew'd. That a Father may have a Natural Right 
to ſome kind of Power over his Children, is eaſily granted, but that anelder Bro- 
ther has ſo over his Brethren remains to be proved : God or Nature has not any 
where, that I know, placed ſuch Juriſdiction in the Firſt Born; nor can Reaſon 
find any ſuch Natural Superiority amongſt Brethren. The Law of Moſes gave a 
double Portion of the Goods and Poſſeſſions to the Eldeſt, but we find not any 
where that naturally, or by God's Inſtitution, Superiority or Dominion belong'd 
to him, and the Inſtances there brought by our A. are but ſlender Proofs of a 
Right to Civil Power and Dominion in the Firſt-Born, and do rather ſhew the 
contrary. 

I Ty His words are in the forecited place: And therefore we find God told Cain 
of his Brother Abel; his deſire ſhall be Subject unto thee, and thou ſhalt Rule over him. 
To which I anſwer, | | 

1. Theſe words of God to Cain, are by many Interpreters with great Reaſon, 
underſtood in a quite different Senſe than what our A. uſes them in. 88 

2. Whatever was meant by them, it could not be, that Cain as Elder, had a 
Natural Dominion over Abel; for the words are conditional: I thou doſt well and 


ſo perſonal to Cain, and whatever was ſignified by them, did depend on his Car- 


riage and not follow his Birth-Right: and therefore could by no means be an E- 
ſtabliſhment of Dominion in the Firſt-Born in general. For before this Abel had 
his diſtinct Territories by Right of Private Dominion, as our A. himſelf Confeſſes, O. 
210. which he could hot have had to the prejudice of the Heirs Title, / by Di- 
vine Inſtitution, Cain as Heir were to inherit all his Father's Dominion. 

3. If this were intended by God as the Charter of Primogeniture, and the 
Grant of Dominion to Elder Brothers in general as ſuch, by Right of Inheritance, 
we might expect it ſhould have included all his Brethren. For we may well ſup- 


poſe, Adam, from whom the World was to be Peopled, had by this Time, that 


theſe were grown up to be Men, more Sons than theſe two: whereas Abel him- 
ſelf is not ſo much as named; and the words in the Original can ſcarce, with 
any good Conſtruction, be applied to him. F; 5 

4. It is too much to build a Doctrine of ſo mighty conſequence upon ſo doubt- 
ful and obſcure a place of Scripture, which may be well, nay better, underſtood 
in a quite different Senſe, and ſo can be but an ill Proof, being as doubtful as the 
thing to be proved by it; eſpecially when there is nothing elſe in Scripture or 
Reaſon to be found, that favours or ſupports it. 

113. It follows, p. 19. Accordingly when Jacob bought his Brother's Birth-right, 
Iſaac Bleſſed him thus; be Lord over thy Brethren, and let the Sons of thy Mother bow 
before thee. Another inſtance, I take it, brought by our A. to evince Nane 
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due to Birth- right, and an admirable one it is. For it muſt be no ordinary way 


of reaſoning in a Man, that is pleading for the natural Power of Kings, and 
againſt all Compact, to bring for proof of it, an Example, where his own ac- 
count of it founds all the right upon Compact, and ſettles Empire in the Young- 
er Brother, unleſs buying and ſelling be no Compact; for he tells us, whey Jacob 
hong ht his Brother's Birth-right- But paſling by that, let us conſider the Hiſtory it 
ſelf, with what uſe our A. mak es ot it, and we ſhall find theſe following miſtakes 
about it. ' FLAPS > . | * . iS . 
1. That our A. reports this, as if aac had given Jacob this Bleſſing, immedi- 
ately upon his purchaſing the Birth-right; for he ſays, when Jacob bought, Iſaac bleſ- 
ſed him, which is lainly otherwiſe in the Scripture. For it appears, there was 
2 diſtance of time between, and if we will take the Story in the order it lies, it 
miſt be no ſmall Diſtance; all Iſaac's ſojourning in Gerar, and Tranſactions with 
Abimelech, Gen. 26. coming between, Rebecca being then beautiful and conſe- 
quently young, but Jaac when he bleſſed Jacob, was old and decrepit: And 
Eſau alſo complains of Jacob, Gen. 27. 36. that two times he had ſupplanted him, 
he took away my Birthright, ſays he, and behold now he hath taken away my Bleſſing 3 
words, that I think fignifie diſtance of Time and Difference of Action. 


2. Another miſtake of our A.'s is, that he ſuppoſes Iſaac gave Jacob the Bleſ- 


ſing, and bid him be Lord over his Brethren, becauſe he had the Birth- right; for our 


A, brings this Example to prove, that he that has the Birthright, has thereby a 
right to be Lord over his Brethren. But 1t is alſo manifeſt by the Text, that 1/aac 
had no conſideration of Facob's having bought the Birthright ; for when he bleſſed 
him, he conſidered him not as Jacob, but took him for Eſau. Nor did Eſau un- 
derſtand any ſuch Connection between Birthright and the Bleſſing, for he ſays, be 
hath ſupplanted me theſe two times, he took away my Birthright, and behold now he hath 
taten away my Bleſſing : Whereas had the Bleſſing, which was to be Lord over his 
Brethren, belong'd to the Birthright, Eſau could not have complain'd of this ſe- 
cond, as a Cheat, Jacob having got nothing but what Eſau had fold him, when he 
ſold him his Birth right; ſo that it is plain, Dominion, if theſe words ſignifie it, 
was not underſtood to, belong to the Birth-right. 

114. And that in thoſe days of the Patriarchs, Dominion was not underſtood 
to be the Right of the Heir, but only a greater Portion of Goods, is plain from 
Gen. 21. 10. for Sarah taking Iſaac to be Heir, ſays, caſt out this Bondwoman and 
her Son, for the Son of this Bondwoman ſhall not be Heir with my Sn: whereby could be 
meant nothing, but that he ſhould not have a Pretence to an equal ſhate of his 
Father's Eſtate after his Death, but ſhould have his Portion preſently and be 
gone. Accordingly we read, Gen. 25. 5, 6. That Abraham gave all that he had un- 
to Iſaac, but unto the Sons of the Concubines which Abraham had, Abraham gave Gifts 
and ſent them away from Iſaac his Son, while he yet lived. That is, Abraham having 
given Portions to all his other Sons, and ſeat them away, that which he had re- 
ſerved, being the greateſt part of his Subſtance, Iſaac as Heir poſſeſſed after his 


Death, but by being Heir, he had no Right to be Lord over his Brethren ; for if he 


had, why ſhould Sarah endeayour to rob him of one of his Subje 
Number of his Slaves, by deſiring to have. Iſhmael ſent away. 8 
115. Thus as under the Law, the Privilege of Birthrigbt was nothing but a 


double Portion, ſo we ſee that before Aſes in the Patriarchs time, from whence. 


onr A. pretends to take his Model, there was no knowledge, no thought, that 
Birth-right gaye Rule, or Empire, Paternal or. Kingly Authority, to any one 


over his Brethren. If this be not plain enough in the Story of Iſaac and Jhmael, 
he that will look into 1 Chron. 5; 12., may there read theſe Words, Reuben was the 
firſt Born, but foraſmuch as he defiled his Father's Bed, his Birth-right was given unto the 


Sons of Joſeph, the Son of Iſrael, and the Genealogy is not to be recton d after the Birth- 
right; for Judah prevailed above his Brethren, and of him came the chief Ruler, but the 
Birth. right was Joſephis; what, this Birth-right was, Jacob Bleſſing Joſeph, Gen. 48. 
22. telleth us in theſe Words, Moreover I have given thee one Portion above 


thren, which I tool out of the Hand of the Amorite, with my Sword and with my Bom. 


Whereby it is not only plain, that the Birth. right was nothing buta double Por- 
tion, but the Text in Chron. is expreſs againſt our 'A.'s Doctrine, and ſhews that 
Dominion was no part of the Birth-right... 

Birth-right, but Judah the Dominion. 


jects, or leſſen the 


thy Bre- 


For it tells us, that Joſeph had the 
One would think our A. were very fond 
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of the yery name of Birth-right, when he brings this Inſtance of Jacob and Fſar, 
to prove that Dominion belongs to the Heir over his Brethren. 

116. 1. Becauſe it will be but an ill example to prove, that Dominion by God's 
Ordination belonged to the Eldeſt Son, becauſe Jacob the Youngeſt here had it, 
let him come by it how he would. For if it prove any thing, it can only Joe 
againſt our A. that the Aſſignment of Dominion to the Eldeſt, is not by Divine Inſtitu- 
tion, Which would then be unalterable. For if by the Law of God, or Nature, 
abſolute Power and Empire belongs to the eldeſt Son and his Heirs, ſo that they 
are ſupream Monarchs, and all the reſt of their Brethren Slayes, our A. gives us 
reaſon to doubt whether the eldeſt Son has a Power to part with it, to the Preju- 
dice of his Poſterity, ſince he tells us, O. 158. That in Grants and Gifts that have 
their Original from God or Nature, no inferior Power of Man can limit, or make any Law 
of Preſcription againſt them. 

117. 2. Becauſe this Place, Gen. 27. 29. brought by our A. concerns not at 
all the Dominion of one Brother over the other, nor the Subjection of Eſau to 
Jacob. For *tis plain in the Hiſtory, that Eſau was never ſubject to Jacob, but 
lived apart in Mount Seir, where he founded a diſtin&t People and Government, 
and was himſelf Prince over them, as much as Jacob was in his own Family. 
This Text if conſider'd, can never be underſtood of Eſau himſelf, or the perſo- 
nal Dominion of Jacob over him: For the Words Brethren and Sons of thy Mother, 
could not be uſed literally by Jaac who knew Jacob had only one Brother; and 
theſe Words are ſo far from being true in a literal Senſe, or eſtabliſhing any Do- 
minion in Jacob over Eſau, that in the Story we find the quite contrary, for Gen. 
32. Jacob ſeveral times calls Eſan Lord, and himſelf his Servant; and Gen. 33. he 
bowed bimſelf ſeven times to the ground to Eſau. Whether Eſau then were a Sub- 
ject and Vaſſal (nay as our A. tells us, all Subjects are Slaves) to Jacob, and Ja- 
cob his Sovereign Prince by Birth-right, I leave the Reader to judge; and to be- 
lieve if he can, that theſe Words of Iſaac, be Lord over thy Brethren, and let thy 
Mother's Sous bow do mm to thee, confirm'd Jacob in a Sovereignty over Eſau, upon 
the account of the Birth-right he had got from him. 1 

118. He that reads the Story of Jacob and Eſau, will find there was never any 
Juriſdiction or Authority, that either of them had over the other after their Fa- 
ther's Death; they lived with the Friendſhip and Equality of Brethren, neither 
Lord, neither Slave to his Brother, but independent each of other, were both 
heads of their diſtin& Families, where they received no Laws from one another, 
but lived ſeparately, and were the Roots out of which ſprang two diſtin& Peo- 
ple under two diſtia&t Governments. This Bleſſing then of Jaac, whereon our 
A. would build the Dominion of the elder Brother ſignifies no more, but what Re- 
becca had been told from God, Gen. 25.23. Two Nations are in thy Womb, and two 


manner of People, ſhall be ſeparated from thy Boweli, and the one People ſhall he ſtronger 


than the other People, and the Elder ſhall ſerve the Younger; and 1d Jacob bleſſed Judab, 
Gen. 4.9. and gave him the Scepter and Dominion, from whence our A. might have 
argued as well, that Juriſdiction and Dominion, belongs to the third Son over 
his Brethren, as well as from this Bleſſing of auc, that it belonged to Jacob: Both 
theſe Places contain only Predictions of what ſhould long after happen to their 
Poſterities, and not any Declaration of the Right of Inheritance to Dominion in 
either. And thus we have our A.'s two great and only Arguments to prove, 
that Hers are Lords over their Brethren. eb 1 | | 

1. Becauſe God tells Cain, Gen. 4. That however fin might ſet upon him, he 


ought. or. might be Maſter of it: For the moſt learned Mtrpibiers underſtood 


the Words of Sin, and not of Abel, and give f6 ſtrong Reaſons for it, that no- 
thin can convincingly be inferr'd, from 5 dondtfut a Text, to our A. 's Purpoſe. 
2. Becauſe in this of Gen. 27: Iſaat foretels that the Maelites, the Poſterity of 
8 ſhould have Dominion over the Edemites, the'Poſterity, of Eſau; therefore 
Toys vas A. Heirs are Lards of their Boetbwen': 1 ye apy ne to judge of the Con- 

non. et en A 2 een IAN} | b. 97 a 1 NE | 2 
149, And now we ſee how our A. has provided for. the ckending „and Con- 
Dominion to Poſteri- 


yo by the Inheritance of his. Heir, ſucceeding to all his Father's Authority, and 
becoming. upon his Death as much Lord as Hs Father was, not only over lus own 
Children, but quer lis Brethren, and all deſcended from his Father, and ſo in inſini- 
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Of Government, 3 
zum. But yet who this Heir is, he does not once tell us; and all the light we 
have from him in this ſo fundamental a Point, is only, that in his inſtance of 
acob, by uſing the Word Birth-right, as that which paſſed from Eſau to Jacob, he 
eas us to gueſs, that by Heir, he means the eldeſt Son: thou gh I do not remem- 
her he any where mentions expreſly the Title of the Firſt-born, but all along 
keeps himſelf under the Shelter of the indefinite Term 7eir. But taking it to be 


his meaning, that the Eldeſt Son is Heir, (for if the Eldeſt be not, there will be 
no Pretence why the Sons ſhould not be all Heirs alike) and fo by Right of Pri- 
mogeniture has Dominion over his Brethren ; this is but one ſtep towards the 
Settlement of Succeſſion, and the Difficulties remain ſtill as much as ever, till he 
can ſhew us who is meant by Right Heir, in all thoſe Caſes which may happen 
where the preſent Poſſeſſor hath no Son. This he ſilently paſſes over, and perhaps 
wiſely too: For what can be wiſer, after one has aſhrm'd, That the Perſon having 
that Power, as well as the Power and Form of Government is the Ordinance of God, and by 
divine Inſtitution, vid. O. 254+ P. 12+ than to be careful, not to ſtart any Queſtion 
concerning the Perſon, the reſolution whereof will certainly lead him into a Con- 
feſſion, that God and Nature hath determined nothing about him. And if our 
A. cannot ſhew who by right of Nature, or a clear poſitive Law of God, has the 
next Right to inherit the Dominion of this natural Monarch he has been at ſuch 

ins about, when he died without a Son, he might have ſpared his pains in all 
the reſt, it being more neceſlary for the ſetling Mens Conſciences, and deter- 
mining their Subjection and Allegiance, to ſhew them who by original Right, 
ſuperior and antecedent to the Will, or any Act of Men, hath a Title to this 
paternal Juriſdiction, than it is to ſhew that by Nature there was ſuch a Juriſdi- 
#ion; it being to no Purpoſe for me to know there is ſuch a paternal Power, which 
I onglit, and am diſpoſed to obey, unleſs where there are many Pretenders, I 


alſo know the Perſon, that is rightfully inveſted and endow'd with it. 


120. For the main matter in queſtion being concerning the Duty of my Obedi- 
ence, andthe Obligation of Conſcience, I am under, to pay it to him, that is of 
Right my Lord and Ruler, I muſt know the Perſon, that this Right of paternal 
Power reſides in, and ſo impowers him to claim Obedience from me. For let it 
be true what he ſays, p. 12. That Cvil Power not only in general is by divine Inſtitu- 
tion, but even the Aſſignment of it ſpecially to the Eldeſt Parents; and O. 254. That 
not only the Power or Right of Government, but the Form of the Power of Governing, and 
the Perſon having that Power, are all the Ordinance of God; yet unleſs he ſhew us in 
all Caſes who 1s this Perſon , Ordain d by God; who is this Eldeſt Parent, all his 
abſtra& Notions of Monarchical Power will ſignifie juſt nothing, when they are 
to be reduced to Practice, and Men are conſcientiouſly to pay their Obedience. 
For paternal Juri ſdiction being not the thing to be obeyed, becauſe it cannot com- 
mand, but is only that which gives one Man a Right, which another hath nor, 
and if it come by Inheritance, another Man cannot have, to command and be 
obey'd; it is ridiculous to ſay, I pay Obedience to the paternal Power, when I obey 
him, to whom paternal Power gives no Right to my Obedience: for he can have 


no divine Right to my Obedience, who cannot ſhew his divine Right to the Pow- 


er of ruling over me, as well as that by Divine Right, there is ſuch a Power in 


the World. 


121, And hence not being able to make out any Prince's Title to Government, 
as Heir to Adam, which therefore is of no uſe, and had been better let alone, he is 
fain to reſolve all into preſent Poſſeſſion, and makes civil Obedience as due to an 
Uſurper, as to a lawful King; and thereby the Uſurper's Title as good. His 
Words are, O. 253. And they deſerve to be remembred : If an Uſurper diſpoſſeſs 
the true Heir, the Subjects Obedience to the Fatherly Power muſt go along and wait upon 


God's Providence. But I ſhall leave his Title of Uſurpers to be examin'd in its due 


Place, and deſire my ſober Reader to conſider what thanks Princes owe ſuch Po- 
liticks as this, which can ſuppoſe paternal Power (i. e.) 4 Right to Government in 
the Hands of a Cade, or a Oomwel, and ſo all Obedience being due to paternal 
Power, the Obedience of Subjects will be due to them, by the ſame Right, and 
upon as good Grounds, as it is to lawful Princes; and yet this. as dangerous a' 


Doctrine as it is, muſt neceſſarily follow from monary all political Power to be 


nothing elſe, but Adan?s paternal Power by right and divine yſtiturion, deſcen- 
ing from him without being able to ſhzw-to whom it deſcended; or who is Heir 
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122. To ſettle Government in the World, and to lay Obligations: to Obedi- 
ence on any Man's Conſcience, it is as neceſſary (ſuppoſing with our A. that all 


Power be nothing but the being poſſeſſed of Adam's Fatherhood) to ſatisfie him, 
who has a Right to this Power, this Fatherhood, when the Poſſeſſor dies without 


Sons to ſucceed immediately to it, as it was to tell him, that upon the death of 


the Father, the Eldeſt Son had a Right to it: For it is ſtill to be remember'd, 
that the great Queſtion is, (and that which our A. would be thought to con- 
tend for, if he did not ſometimes forget it) what Perſons have a Right to be 
obeyed, and not whether there be a Power in the World, which is to be called 
paternal, without knowing in whom it reſides : For ſo it be a Power, i. e. Right 
to govern, it matters not, whether it be termed Paternal or Regal, Natural, or 
Acquired; whether you call it ſupreme Fatherhood, or ſupreme Brotherhood, will be 
all one, provided we know who has it. : | 

123. I go on then toask whether in the inheriting of this paternal Power, this 


ſupreme Fatherhood, the Grandſon by a Daughter, hath a Right before a Nephew 


by a Brother ? Whether the Grandſon by the eldeſt Son, being an Infant, before 
the younger Son a Man and able ? Whether the Daughter before the Uncle? 
any other Man, deſcended by a Male Line? Whether a Grandſon by a younger 
Daughter, before a Grand-daughter by an elder Daughter? Whether the cer 
Son by a Concubine, before a younger Son by a Wife? From whence alſo will a- 
riſe many Queſtions of Legitimation, and what in Nature is the difference be- 
twixt a Wife and a Concubine ? For as to the municipal or poſitive Laws of 
Men, they can ſignifie nothing here. It may farther be asked, Whether the el- 
deſt Son being a Fool, ſhall inherit this paternal Power, before the younger a wiſe 
Man ? And what Degree of Folly it muſt be, that ſhall exclude him ? And who 
ſhall be Judge of it ? Whether the Son of a Fool excluded for his Folly, before 
the Son of his wiſe Brother who Reign'd ? Who has the paternal Power whilſt the 
Widow-Queen is with Child by the deceaſed King, and no body knows whether 
it will be a Son or a Daughter? which ſhall be Heir of the two Male-Twins, who 


by the Diſſection of the Mother, were laid open to the World? Whether a Si- 


{ter by the half Blood, before a Brother's Daughter by the whole Blood? 

124. Theſe, and.many more ſuch Doubts, might be propoſed about the Titles 
of Succeſſion, and the Right of Inheritance ; and that not as Idle Speculations, 
but ſuch as in Hiſtory we ſhall find, have concerned the Inheritance of Crowns 


and Kingdoms; and if ours want them, we need not go farther for famous Ex- 


amples of it, than the other Kingdom in this very Iſland, which having been fully 
related by the ingenious and learned Author of Patriarcha non Monarcha, I need 
{ay no more of. Till our A. hath reſolved all the Doubts, that may ariſe about 
the next Heir, and ſhewed that they are plainly determin'd by the Law of Na- 
ture, or the revealed Law of God, all his Suppoſitions of a Monarchical, Abſolute, 
Supreme, Paternal Power in Adam, and the.deſcent of that Power to. his Heirs, 
would not be of the leaſt Uſe to eſtabliſh the Authority, or make out the Title 
of any one Prince now on Earth; but would rather unſettle and bring all into 
queſtion : For let our A. tells us as long as he pleaſes, and let all Men believe it 
too, that Adam had a Paternal and thereby a Monarchical Power; That this (the 
only Power In the Se rang deſcended to his Heirs ;, and that there is no other Power 
in the World but this: let this be all as clear Demonſtration, as it is manifeſt 
Error, yet if it be not paſt doubt, to whom this paternal Power deſcends, and 
whoſe now it is, no body can beunderany Obligation of Obedience, unleſs any one 
will ſay, that Il am bound to pay Obedience to paternal Power in a Man, who has 
no more paternal Power than I my ſelf; which is all one as to ſay, I obey a Man, 
becauſe he has a Right to govern ; and if I be asked, how I know he has a Right to 
govern, I ſhould anſwer, It cannot be known, that he has any at all. For that 
cannot be the reaſon of my Obedience, which I know not to be ſo ; much leſs 
can that be a reaſon of my Obedience, which no body at all can know to be ſo. 
125. And therefore all this ado about Adam's Fatherhood, the Greatneſs of its 


Power, and the neceſſity of its ſuppoſal, helps nothing to eſtabliſh the Power of 


thoſe that Govern, or to determine the Obedience of Subjects, who are to obey, 
if they cannot tell whom they are to obey, or it cannot be known who are to go- 
vern, and who to obey. In the State the World now is irrecoverably ignorant, 
who is Adam's Heir. This Fatherhood, this Monarchical Power of Adam deicending 
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to his Heirs, would be of no more Uſe to the Government of Mankind, than it 
would be to the quieting of Mens Conſciences, or ſecuring their Healths, if our A. 


had aſſured them, that Adamhad a Power to forgive Sins, or cure Diſeaſes, which 
by divine Inſtitution deſcended to his Heir, whilſt this Heir is impoſſible to be 
known. And ſhould not he do as rationally, who upon this aſſurance of our A. went 
and confeſſed his Sins, and expected a good Abſolution; or took Phyſick with ex- 

Qation of Health from any one who had taken on himſelf the Name of Prieſt or 
Phyſician, or thruſt himſelf into thoſe Employments, ſaying, Iacquieſce in the ab- 
ſolving Power deſcending from Adam, or I ſhall be cured by the medicinal Power 
deſcending from Adam; as he who ſays, I ſubmit to and obey the paternal Power 
deſcending from Adam, when 'tis confeſſed all theſe. Powers deſcend only to his 
ſingle Heir, and that Heir 1s unknown. 

126. *Tis true, the Civil Lawyers have pretended to determine ſome of theſe 
Caſes concerning the Succeſſion of Princes; but by our A.'s Principles, they have 
medled in a matter that belongs not to them: For if all Political Power he deriv- 
ed only from Adam, and be to deſcend only to his ſucceſſive Heirs, by the O-4;- 
nance of God and Divine Inſtitution, this is a Right antecedent and paramount to 
all Government ; and therefore the poſitive Laws of Men, cannot determine that, 
which is it ſelf the Foundation of all Law and Government, and is to receive its 
Rule only from the Law of God and Nature. And that being ſilent in the Caſe, 
I am apt to think there is no ſuch Right to be conveyed this Way: I am ſure ir 
would be to noPurpoſe if there were, and Men would be more at a Loſs concern- 
ing Government and Obedience to Governors, than if there were no ſuch Right; 
ſince by poſitive Laws and Compact, which Divine Inſtitution (if there be any) 
ſhuts out, all theſe endleſs inextricable Doubts, can be ſafely provided againſt ; 
but it can never be underſtood, how a divine natural Right, and that of ſuch 
moment as is all Order and Peace in the World, ſhould be convey'd down to Po- 
ſterity, without any plain natural or divine Rule concerning it. And there 
would be an end of all civil Government, if the Aſſignment of civil Power were 
by Divine Inſtitution to the Heir, and yet by that Divine Inſtitution, the Perſon of 
the Heir could not be known. This paternal regal Power, being by divine Right 
only his, it leaves no room for human Prudence, or conſent to place it any where 
elſe; for if only one Man hath a divine Right to the Obedience of Mankind, no 
body can claim that Obedience, but he that can ſhew that Right ; nor can Mens 
Conſciences by any other Pretence be obliged to it. And thus this Doctrine cuts 
up all Government by the Roots. 

127. Thus we ſee how our A. laying it for a ſure Foundation, that the very 
Perſon that is to rule, is the Ordinance of God, and by Divine Inſtitution, tells us at 
large, only that this Perſon is the Heir, but who this Heir is, he leaves us to 
gueſs ; and ſo this Divine Inſtitution which aſſigns it to a Perſon, whom we have 
no Rule to know, is juſt as good as an Aſſignment to no body at all. But what- 
ever our A. does, Divine Inſtitution makes no ſuch ridiculous Aſſignments : nor 
can God be ſuppoſed to make it a ſacred Law, that one certain Perſon ſhould 
have a Right to ſomething, and yet not give Rules to mark out, and know that 
Perſon by, or give an Heir a divine Right to Power, and yet not Point out who 
that Heir is. Tis rather to be thought, that an Heir had no ſuch Right by Di- 
vine Inſtitution, than that God ſhould give ſuch a Right to the Heir, but yet leave 
it doubtful, and undeterminable who ſuch Heir is. 

128. If God had given the Land of Canaau to Abraham, and in general Terms 
to ſome body after him, without naming his Seed, whereby it might be known, 
who that ſome body was, it would have been as good and uſeful an Aſſignmear, 
to determine the Right to the Land of Canaan, as it would be the determining 
the Right of Crowns, to give Empire to Adam and his ſucceſſive Heirs after him, 
without telling who his Heir is: For the Word Heir, without a Rule to know 
who it is, ſignifies no more than ſome body, I know not whom. God making it 
a Divine Inſtitution, that Men ſhould not marry thoſe who were near of Kin, thinks 
it not enough to ſay, none of you ſhall approach to any that is near of Kin to him, to 
uncover their Nakedneſs : But moreover, gives Rules to know who are thoſe near 
of Kin, forbidden by Divine Jaſtitution, or elſe that Law would have been of no 
uſe; it being to no purpoſe to lay reſtraint, or give Privileges, to Men, in ſuch 
9 3 as the particular Perſon concern'd cannot be known by. 8 
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God not having any where ſaid, the next Heir ſhall inherit all his Father's Eſtate 
or Dominion, we are not to wonder, that he hath no where appotnted, who 
that Heir ſhould be; for never having intended any ſuch thing, never deſigned 
any Heir in that Senſe, we cannot expect he ſhould any where nominate, or ap- 
point any Perſon to it, as we might, had it been otherwiſe. And therefore in 
Scripture, though the Word Heir occur, yet there is no ſuch thing as Heir in 
our A.'s Senſe, one that was by Right of Nature to inherit all that his Father 
had, excluſive of his Brethren. Hence Sarab ſuppoſes, that if Ibmael ſtaid in the 
Houſe, to ſhare in Abraham's Eſtate after his Death, this Son of a Bond-woman 
might be Heir with Jaac; and therefore, ſays ſhe, caſt out this Bond-woman and 
her Son, for the Son of this Bond- woman ſhall not be Heir with my Son; But this cannot 
excuſe our A. who telling us there is in every Number of Men, one who is Right 
and next Heir to Adam, ought to have told us what the Laws of Deſcent are. 
But he having been ſo ſparing to inſtruct us by Rules, how to know who is Heir, 
let us ſee in the next Place, what his Hiſtory out of Scripture, on which he pre- 
tends wholly to build his Government, gives us in this neceſſary and fundamental 
Point. 

129. Our A. to make good the Title of his Book, p. 13. begins his Hiſtory of 
the Deſcent of Adam's regal Power, p. 13. in theſe Words: This Lordſhip which 
Adam by Command had over the whole World, and by Right deſcending from him, the 
Patriarchs did enjoy was a large, &c. How does he prove that the Patriarchs by 
Deſcent did enjoy it ? for Dominion of Life and Death, ſays he, we find Judah the 
Father pronounced Sentence of Death againſt Thamar his Daughter in Law for playing 
the Harlot, p. 13. How does this prove that Judah had abfolute and ſovereign Au- 
thority, He pronounced Sentence of Death ? The pronouncing of Sentence of Death 
is not a certain mark of Sovereignty, but uſually the Office of infeior Magi- 
ſtrates. The Power of making Laws of Life and Death, is indeed a Mark of Sove- 
reignty, but pronouncing the Sentence according to thoſe Laws may be done by 
others, and therefore this will but ill prove that he had ſovereign Authority: 
As if one ſhould ſay, Judge Jefferies, pronounced Sentence of Death in the late 
Times, therefore Judge Jefferies , had ſovereign Authority. But it will be ſaid, 
Judah did it not by Commiſſion from another, and therefore did it in his own 
Right. Who knows whether he had any Right at all, heatof Paſſion might car- 
ry him to do that, which he had no Authority to do. Judah bad Dominion of Life 
and Death, how does that appear ? he exerciſed it, he pronounced Sentence of Death 
againſt Thamar, our A. thinks it is very good Proof, that becauſe he did it, 
therefore he had a Right todoit: He lay with her alſo: By the fame way of 
Proof, he had a Right to do that too. If the Conſequence be good from doing 
to a Right of doing. Abſalon too may be reckon'd amongſt our A.'s Sovereigns, 
for he pronounced ſuch a Sentence of Death againſt his Brother Amnon, and much 


upon a like occaſion, and had it executed too; if that be ſufficient to prove a 
Dominion of Life and Death. 


But allowing this all to be clear Demonſtration of ſovereign Power, who was 


it, that had this Lordſhip by Right deſcending to him from Adam, as large and ample 
as the abſoluteſt Dominion of any Aonarch? Judah, ſays our A. Judah a younger Son 
of Jacob, his Father and elder Brethren living; ſo that if our A.*'s own Proof be 
to be taken, a younger Brother may in the Life of his Father and elder Brothers, 
by Right of Decent, enjoy Adam's Monarchical Power; and if one ſo qualified may 
be Monarchby deſcent, why may not every Man? if Judah, his Father and elder 
Brother living, were one of Adam's Heirs, I know not who can be excluded 


from this Inheritance; all Men by Inheritance may be Monarchs as well as 


Judah. 
130. Touching War we ſee that Abraham commanded an Army of 318 Soldiers of his 


own Family, and Eſau met his Brother Jacob with 400 Men at Arms; For matter of 


Peace; Abraham made a League with Abimilech, &c. p. 13. Is it not poſlible for a 
Man to have 318 Men in his Family, without being Heir to Adam? A Planterin 
the Weſt Indies has more, and might, if he pleaſed (who doubts) muſter them up 
and lead them out againſt the Indians, to ſeek Reparation upon any Injury receiv- 
ed from them, and all this without the Abſolute Dominion of a Monarch, deſcending 
to him from Adam. Would it not be an admirable Argument to prove, that all 
Power by God's Inſtitution deſcended from Adam by Inheritance, and that the 
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very Perſon and Power of this Planter were the Ordinance of God, becauſe he had 
Power in his Family over Servants, born in his Houſe, and bought with his Mo- 
ney ? For this was juſt Abraham's Caſe; Thoſe who were Rich in the Parriarch's 
Days, as in the Weſt Indies now, bought Men and Maid Servants, and by their In- 
creaſe, as wellas purchaſing of new, came to have large and numerous Families, 
which though they made uſe of in War or Peace, can it be thought the Power 
they had over them was an Inheritance deſcended from Adam, when *twas the 
Purchaſe of their Money ? A Man's riding in an Expedition againſt an Enemy, 
his Horſe bought in a Fair would be as good a Proof that the Owner enjoy'd the 
Lordſhip which Adam by Command had over the whole World, byRight deſcending to him, 
as Abraham's qr out the Servants of his Family is, that the Patriarchs en- 
joy'd this Lordſhip by Deſcent from Adam : ſince the Title to the Power, the 
Maſter had in both Caſes, whether over Slaves or Horſes, was only from his 
Purchaſe ; and the getting a Dominion over any thing by Bargain, and Money is 
a new Way of proving one had it by Deſcent and Inheritance. 

131. But making War and Peace are Marks of Sovereignty. Let it be ſo in politick 
Societies, may not therefore a Man in the Weſt Indies, who hath with him Sons 
of his own, Friends, or Companions, Soldiers under Pay or Slaves bought with 
Money, or perhaps a Band made up of all theſe, make War and Peace, if there 
ſhould be occaſion, and ratiſie the Articles too with an Oath, without being a Sove- 
reign, an abſolute King over thoſe who went with him. He that ſays he cannor, 
muſt then allow many Maſters of Ships, many private Planters to be abſolute 

Monarchs, for as much as this they have done. War and Peace cannot be made 
for politick Societies, but by the ſupream Power of ſuch Societies; becauſe War 
and Peace, giving a different Motion to the force of ſuch a politick Body, none 
can make War or Peace, but that which has the direction of the force of the whole 
Body, and that in politick Societies 1s only the ſupreme Power. In voluntary 


Societies for the time, he that has ſuch a Power by conſent, may make War and 


Peace, and ſo may a ſingle Man for himſelf, the State of War not conſiſting in 
the Number of Partiſans, but the enmity of the Parties, where they have no Su- 
perior to appeal to. 

132. The actual making of War or Peace is no proof of any other Power, but 
only of diſpoſing thoſe to exerciſe or ceaſe Acts of enmity for whom he makes it, 
and this Power in many Caſes any one may have without any politick Supre- 
macy : And therefore the making of War or Peace will not prove that every one 
that does ſo is a politick Ruler, much leſs a King; for then Common-wealths 
muſt be Kings too, for they do as certainly make War and Peace as Monarchical 
Government. | | 

133. But granting this a mark of Sovereionty in Abraham, is it a proof of the 
Deſcent to him, of Adam's Sovereignty over the whole World? If it be, it will 
ſurely be as good a proof of the deſcent of Adam's Lordſhip to others too. And 
then Common-wealths, as well as Abraham will be Heirs of Adam, for they make 
War and Peace, as well as he. If you ſay, that the Lordſhip of Adam doth not by 
Right deſcend to Common-wealths, though they make War and Peace, the ſame 


ſay I of Abraham, and then there is an end of your Argument; if you ſtand to 


your Argument, and ſay thoſe that do make War and Peace, as Common-wealths 
do without doubt, do inherit Adam'*s Lordſhip, there is an end of your Monarchy, 
unleſs you will fay, that Common-wealths by deſcent enjoying Adam's Lordſhip are 
Monarchies, and that indeed would be a new Way of making all the Govern- 
ments in the World Monarchical. | 
134. To give our A. the Honour of this new Invention, for I confeſs it is not 
I have firſt found it out by tracing his Principles, and ſo charged it on him, tis 
fit my Readers know that (as abſurd as it may ſeem) he teaches it himſelf, p. 
23. where he ingenuouſly ſays, Ir all Kingdoms and Common-wealths in the World, 
whether the Prince be the ſupreme Father of the People, or but the true Heir to ſuch a Fa- 
ther, or come to the Crown by Uſurpation or Election, or whether ſome few or a Multitude 
govern the mmonwealth; yet ſtill the Authority that is in any one, or in many, or in all 
theſe is, the only Right, and natural Authority of a ſupreme Father, which Right of 
Fatherhood he often tells us, is Tees and Royal Authority; as particularly, p. 12. 
the Page immediately preceding this Inſtance of Abraham. This Regal Authority 
a 


he * that govern Common- wealths have; and if i be true, that Reg k 
II. | EI 
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and Royal Authority be in thoſe that govern Common-wealths, itis as true that 


' Conimon-wealths are govern'd by Kings; for if Regal Authority be in him that 


governs; he that governs muſt needs be a King, and ſo all Common-wealths are 
nothing but down right Monarchies, and then what need any more ado about rhe 
matter? The Governments of the World are as they ſhould be, there is nothing 
but Monarchy in it. This without doubt, was the ſureſt way our A. could have 


found, to turn all other Governments, but Monarchical, out of the World. 


135. But all this ſcarce proves Abraham, to have been a King as Heir to Adam. 


If by Inheritance he had been King, Lot, who was of the ſame Family muſt needs 


have been his Subject, by that Title, before the Servants in his Family; but we 
ſee they liv'd as Friends and Equals, and when their Herdſmen could not 
agree, there was no pretence of juriſdiction or Superiority between them, but 
they parted by Conſent, Gen. 13. hence he is called both by Abraham, and by the 
Text Abraham's Brother, the Name of Friendſhip and Equality, and not of juriſ- 
diction and Authority, though he were really but his Nephew. And if our A. 
knows that Abraham was Adam's Heir, and a King, twas more, it ſeems, than 
Abraham himſelf knew, or his Servant whom he ſent a wooing for his Son ; for 
when he ſets out the advantages of the Match, 24 Gen. 35- thereby to prevail with 
the Young-woman and her Friends. He ſays, Iam Abraham's Servant, and the 
Lord hath Bleſſed my Maſter greatly, and he is become great, and he hath given him 
Flocks and Herds , and Silver and Gold, and Men-Servants and Maid-Servants , and 
Camels and Aſſes, and Sarah my Maſter's Wife, bare a Son to my Maſter when ſhe was 
old, and unto him hath he given all he hath. Can one think that a diſcreet Servant, 
that was thus particular to ſet ont his Maſter's Greatneſs, would have omitted 
the Crown Jſaac was to have, if he had known of any ſuch? Can it be imagin'd 
he ſhould have neglected to have told them on ſuch an Occaſion as this, that Abra- 
ham was a King, a Name well known at that time, for he had nine of them his 
Neighbours, if he or his Maſter had thought any ſuch thing, the likelieſt Matter 
of all the reſt, to make his Errand ſucceſsful ? | ; 

136. But this diſcovery it ſeems was reſerved for our A. to make 2 or 3000 
Years after, and let him enjoy the Credit of it, only he ſhould have taken care 
that ſome of Adam's Land ſhould have deſcended to this his Heir, as well as all 
Adam's Lordſhip. For though this Lordſhip which Abraham, (if we may believe 
our A.) as well as the other Patriarchs, by Right deſcending to him did enjoy, was 4s 
large and ample as the abſoluteſt Dominion of any Monarch which hath been ſince the 
Geation; yet his Eſtate , his Territories, his Dominions were very narrow and 
ſcanty, for he had not the Poſſeſſion of a Foot of Land, till he bought a Field and 
a Cave of the Sons of Heth to bury Sarah in. 

137. The Inſtance of Eſau joyn'd with this of Abraham, to prove that the Lord- 
ſhip which Adam had over the whole World, by Right deſcending from him, the Patriarchs 
did enjoy, is yet more pleaſant than the former. Eſau met his Brother Jacob with 
400 Men at Arms; he therefore was a King by Right of Heir to Adam. 400 arm'd 
Men then however got together are enough to prove him, that leads them, -to be 
a King and Adam's Heir. There have been Tories in Hreland, (whatever there 
are in other Countries) who would have thank'd our A. for ſo honourable an, 
Opinion of them, eſpecially if there had been no body near with a better Title 
of 500 armed Men, to queſtion their royal Authority of 400. Tis a Shame for 
Mea to trifle ſo, to ſay no worſeof it, in fo ſerious an Argument. Here Eſau is 
brought as a Proof that Adam's Lordſhip,. Adam's abſolute Dominion, as large as 
that of any Monarch deſcended by Right to the Patriarchs, and in this very Chap. p. 19. 
Jacob 1s brought as an Inſtance of one, that by Birthright was Lord over his Brethren. 
So we have here two Brothers abſolute Monarchs by the ſame Title, and at the 
ſame time Heirs to Adam; the eldeſt Heir to Adam, becauſe he met his Brother 
with 400 Men; and the youngeſt Heir to Adam by. Birth-right : Eſau injoy'd the 
Lordſhip which Adam had over the whole World by Right deſcending to him, in as lare and 


ample manner, as the abſaluteſt Dominion of any Monarch, and at the ſame time, Jacob 


Lord over him, by the Right Heirs have to be Lords over their Brethren, Riſum teneatis ? 
I never, I confeſs, met with any Man of Parts ſo Dexterous as Sir Rob at this 
way of arguing : But *twas his Misfortune to light upon an Hypotheſis, that could 
not be accommodated to the Nature of things, and human Affairs; his Principles 
could not be made to agree with that Conſtitution and Order, which 9 - 
1 | * retrie 
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ſettled in the World, and therefore muſt needs often claſh with common Senſe 
and Experience. ; a 5 rs 

138. In the next Section, he tells us, This Patriarchal Power continued not only till 
the Flood, but after it as the name Patriarchs doth in part prove. The word Patriarch 
doth more than in part prove, that Patriarchat Power continved in the World as 
long as there were Patriarchs, for 'tis neceſſary that patriarchal Power ſhould be 
whilſt there are Patriarchs; as it is neceſſary there ſhould be paternal or conjugal 
Power whilſt there are Fathers or Husbands ; but this is but playing with Names. 
That which he would fallaciouſly infinuate 1s the thing in queſtion-to be proved, 
viz, That the Lordſhip which Adam had over the World, the ſuppoſed abſolute uni- 
verſal Dominion of Adam by Right deſcending from him the Patriarchs did enjoy. If 
he affirms ſuch an abſolute Monarchy continued to the Flood, in the World, I 
would be glad to know what Records he has it from; for I confeſs I cannot find 
a Word of it in my Bible: If by patriarchal Power, he means any thing elſe, it is 
nothing to the matter in hand. And how the Name Patriarch in ſome part proves, 
that thoſe, who are called by that name, had abſolute monarchical Power, I con- 
feſs, I do not ſec, and therefore I think needs no Anſwer till the Argument from 


it be made out a little clearer. 
139. The three Sons of Noah had the World, ſays OUY A. divided among ſt them by r 


Father, {s of them was the whole World overſpread, p. 14. The World might beover- 
ſpread by the Offspring of Noah's Sons, though he never divided the World 
amongſt them; for the Earth might be repleniſhed without being divided: So 
that all our A.*'s Argument here, proves no ſuch Diviſion. However I allow it 
to him, and then ask, the World being divided amongſt them, which of the three 
was Adam's Heir? If Adam's Lordſbip, Adam's Monarchy, by Right deſcended only 
to the Eldeſt, then the other two could be but his Subjects, his Slaves 3 if by Right 
it deſcended to all- three Brothers, by the ſame Right, ir will deſcend to all Man- 
kind, and then it will be impoſſible what he ſays. 75 19. that Heirs are Lords of 
their Brethren, ſhould be true, but all Brothers, an confequently all Men will be 
equal and independent, all Heirs to Adam's Monarchy, and conſequently all Mo- 
narchs too, one as much as another. But *twill be ſaid Noah their Father divided 
the World amongſt them, ſo that our A. will allow more to Noah, than he will 
to God Almighty, for O. 211. he thought it hard, that God himſelf ſhould give 
the World to Noah and his Sons, to the prejudice of Noah's Birth-right, his 
Words are, Noah was left ſole Heir to the World, why ſhould it be thought that God would 
diſinherit him of his Birth-right, and make him of all en in the World, the only Tenant 
in common with his Children? and yet here he thinks it fit that Noah ſhould diſinherit 
Shem of his Birth-right, and divide the World betwixt him and his Brethren, fo 
that this Birth- right, when our A. pleaſes, muſt,” and when he pleaſes muſt not, 
he ſacred and inviolable. | „ | | 
140. If Noah did divide the World between his Sons, and his Aſſignment of 
Dominions to them were good, there is an end of Divine Inſtitution ; all our A.'s 
Diſcourſe of Adam's Heir, with whatſoever he builds on it, is quite out of doors; 
and the natural Power of Kings falls to the ground ; and then the form of the Power 
Governing, and the Perſon having that Power, will not be (as he fays they are O: 254.) 
the Ordinance of God, but they will be Ordinances of Man. For if the Right of the 
Heir be the Ordinance of God, a divine Right, no Man; Father or not Father, 


can alter it: If it be nota divine Right, it is only human, depending on the Will 


of Man: And ſo where human Inſtitution gives it not, the firſt-born has no Righ 
at all above his Brethren ; and Men may put Government info what hands, an 
under what Form they pleaſe. TT F 
141. He goes on, Moſt of the civileſt Natians of the Earth, labour to fetch their Ori- 
ginal from ſome of the Sons, or Nephews of Noah, . 14. How many do moſt of the 
civileſt Nations amount to? and who are they ?' I fear the Chineſes, a very great 
and civil People, as well as ſeveral other People of the Eaft; Weſt, North and 
S2uth, trouble not themſelves much about this Matter. All that believe the 
Bible, which I believe are our A.“: moſt of the eivileſ® Nations,: muſt neceſſarily 
derive themſelves from Noah, but for the reſt of the World, they think little of 
his Sons or Nephews. But if the Heralds and Antiquaries of all Nations, for tis 
theſe Men generally that labour to find out the Originals of Nations, or all the 
Nations themſelves ſhould labour to fetch their Original from ſame of the Sons or Ne- 
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phews of Noah, what would this be to prove, that the Loraſhip 8 * 


over the whole World, by Right deſcended to the Patriarchs ? Whoever, Nations, or 
Races of Men, labour to fetch their Original from, may be concluded to be thought 
by them, Men of Renown, famous to Poſterity, for the greatneſs of their Vir- 
tues and Actions; but beyond theſe they look not, nor conſider who they were 
Heirs to, but look on them as ſuch as raiſed themſelves by their own Virtue to a 
Degree, that would give a Luftre to thoſe, who in future Ages could pretend, to 
derive themſelves from them. But if it were Ogyges, Hercules, Brama, Tamberlain, 
Pharamond; nay, if Jupiter and Saturn were the Names, from whence divers Races 
of Men, both ancient and modern, have labour'd to derive their Original ; will 
that prove, that thoſe Men enjoyed the Lordſhip of Adam, by Right deſcending to them? 
If not, this is but a Flouriſh of our A.'s to miſlead his Reader that in it ſelf ſig- 
nifies nothing. | | 

142. To as much Purpoſe, is, what he tells us, p. 15. concerning this Diviſion 
of the World, That ſome ſay it was by Lot, and others that Noah ſailed round the Me- 
diterranean in Ten Tears, and divided the World into Aſia, Africk and Europe, Por- 


tions for his three Sons. America then it ſeems, was left to be his that could catch 


it. Why our A. takes ſuch Pains to prove the Diviſion of the World by Noah to 
his Sons, and will not leave out an Imagination, though no better than a Dream, 
that he can find any where to favour it, is hard to gueſs, ſince ſuch a Diviſion, if 
it prove any thing, muſt neceſſarily take away the Title of Adam's Heir; unleſs 
three Brothers can all together be Heirs of Adam ; and therefore the following 
Words, Homſoe ver the manner of this Diviſion be uncertain, yet it is moſt certain the 
Diviſion it ſelf was by Families from Noah and his Children, over which the Parents were 
Heads and Princes, Pp. 15. If allow'd him to he true, and of any Force to prove, 
that all the Power in the World is nothing but the Lordſhip of Adam's deſcending 
by Right, they will only prove, that the Fathers of the Children are all Heirs to 
this Lordſhip of Adam. For if in thoſe days Cham and Japhet, and other Parents, 
beſides the eldeſt Son, were Heads and Princes over their Families, and had a 
right to divide the Earth by Families, what hinders younger Brothers, being Fa- 
thers of Families, from having the ſame Right ? If Cham and Japhet were Princes 
by Right deſcending to them, notwithſtanding any Title of Heir in their eldeſt 
Brother, younger Brothers by the ſame Right deſcending to them are Princes 
now, and ſo all our A. 's natural Power of Kings will reach no farther than their 
own Children, and no Kingdom by this natural Right, can be bigger than a Fa- 
mily. For either this Lordſhip of Adam over the whole World, by Right deſcends 
only to the eldeſt Son, and then there can be but one Heir, as our A. ſays, p. 19. 


Or elſe, it by Right deſcends to all the Sons equally, and then every Father of a 


Family will have it, as well as the three Sons of Noah Take which you will, it 
deſtroys the preſent Governments and Kingdoms, that are now in the World, 
ſince whoever has this natural Power of a King, by Right deſcending to him, muſt 
have it either, as our A. tells us, Cain had it, and be Lord over his Brethren, and 
ſo be alone King of the whole World; or elſe as he tells us here, Shem, Cham and 


Faphet had it, three Brothers, and ſo be only Prince of his own Family, and all 


Families independent one of-another; all the World muſt he only one Empire by 
the Right of the next Heir, or elſe every Family be a diſtin Government of it 
ſelf, by the Lordſhip of Adam's deſcending to Parents of Families. And to this only 
tends all the Proofs he here gives us of the deſcent of Adam's Lordſhip: For con- 
tinuing his Story of this Deſcent ; he ſays. | | 

143- In the diſperſion of Babel, we muſt certainly find the Eſtabliſhment of Royal Power, 
throughout the Kingdoms of the World, P. 14. If you muſt find it, pray do, and you 
will help us to a new piece of Hiſtory: But you muſt ſhew it us before we ſhall 
be bound to believe, that regal Power was eſtabliſhed in the World upon your 
Principles. For, that regal Power was eſtabliſhed in the Kingdoms of the World, 1 
think no Body will diſpute ; but that there ſhould be Kingdoms in the World, 
whoſe ſeveral Kings enjoy'd their Crowns, by right deſcending to them from Adam, 
that we think not only Apecrypha, but alſo utterly impoſſible. If our A. has no 
better Foundation, for his Monarchy than a ſuppoſition of what was done at the 
diſperſion of Babel, the Monarchy he erects thereon, whoſe top is to reach to 
Heaven to unite Mankind, will ſerve only to divide and ſcatter them as that 
Tower did; and inſtead of eſtabliſhing civil Government and Order in the World 
will produce nothing but Confuſion. | 144. For 
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144- For he tells us, the Nationt they were divided into, were diſtinct Families , 
which had Fathers for Rulers over them ; whereby it appears, that even in the Confuſion, God 
was careful to preſerve the Fatherly Authority, by diſtributing the Diverſity of Languages 
acording to the Diverſity of Families, p. 14- It would have been a hard matter for 
any one but our A. to have found out fo plainly in the Text, he here brings, that 
all the Nations in that Diſperſion were governed by Fathers, and that God was 
careful to preſerve the Fatherly Authority. The Words of the Text are; Theſe are 
the Sons of Shem after their Families, after their Tongues in their Lands, after their Na- 
tions; and the ſame thing is ſaid of Cham and Japhet, after an Enumeration of their 
poſterities; in all which there is not one Word ſaid of their Governors, or Forms 


of Government; of Fathers, or Fatherly Authority. But our A. who is very quick 


ſighted, to ſpy out Fatherhood, where no Body elſe could fee any the leaſt Glimp- 
ſes of it, tells us poſitively their Rulers were Fathers, and God was careſul to preſerve 
the Fatherly Authority; and why? Becauſe thoſe of the ſame Family ſpoke the ſame 
Language, and ſo of neceſſity in the Diviſion kept together. Juſt as if one ſhould 
argue thus; Hanibal in his Army, conſiſting of divers Nations, kept thoſe of the 
ſame Language together, therefore Fathers were Captains of each Band, and Ha- 
nibal was careful of the Fatherly Authority: Or in peopling of Carolina, the Engliſh, 
F-ench, Scotch and Welch that are there, plant themſelves together, and by them 
the Country is divided in their Lands after their Tongues, after their Families, aſter 
their Nations ; therefore Care was taken of the Fatherly Authority. Or becauſe in 
many parts of America, every little Tribe was a diſtin People, with a different 
Language, one ſhould infer, that therefore God was careful to preſerve the Fatherly 
Authority, or that therefore their Rulers 2 Adam's Lordſhip by Right deſcending 
to them, though we know not who were their Governors, nor what their Form 
of Governmeat, but only that they were divided into little Independent Societies, 
ſpeaking different Languages. 

145. The Scripture ſays not a word of their Rulers or Forms of Government, 
but only gives an account, how Mankind came to be divided into diſtinct Lan- 
guages and Nations; and therefore tis not to argue from the Authority of Scrip- 
ture, to tell us poſitively, Fathers were their Rulers, when the Scripture ſays no 
ſach Thing ; but to ſet up Fancies of ones own Brain, when we confidently aver 
Matter of Fact, where Records are utterly ſilent. Upon a like Ground, 1. e. none 
at all, he ſays, That they were not confuſed Multitudes without Heads and Governors, 
and at liberty to chooſe what Governors or Governments they pleaſed. 

146. For I demand, when Mankind were all yet of one Language, all Congre- 
gated in the Plain of Shinar, were they then all under one Monarch, who enjoyed 
the Lordſhip of Adam by Right deſcending to him? If they were not, there was then 
no Thoughts, *tis plain, of Adam's Heir, no Right to Government known then 
upon that Title; no Care taken by God or Man, of Adam's Fatherly Authority. 
If when Mankind were but one People, dwelt all together, and were of one Lan- 
guage, and were upon building a City together ; and when *twas plain, they 
could not but know the Right Heir, for Sbem lived till Jaac's Time, a long while 
after the Diviſion at Babel; if then, I ſay, they were not under the Monarchical 
Government of Adam's Fatherhood, by Right defcending to the Heir, *tis plain 
there was no regard had to the Fatherhood, no Monarchy acknowledg'd due to A- 
dam's Heir, no Empire of Shem's in Afia , and conſequently no ſuch Diviſion of 
the World by Noah, as our A. has talked of. As far as we can conclude any 
thing from Scripture in this matter, it ſeems from this place, that if they had 
any Government, it was rather a Commonwealth than an abſolute Monarchy : 
For the Scripture tells us, Gen. 11. They ſaid; Twas not a Prince commanded 
the Building of this City and Tower, *twas not by the Command of one Monarch, 
but by the Conſultation of many, a Free People; Let us build us a City; They 
built it for themſelves as Free-men, not as Slaves for their Lord and Maſter : That 
we be not ſcattered abroad ;, having a City once built, and fixed Habitations to ſet- 
tle our Abodes and Families. This was the Conſultation and Deſign of a People, 
that were at liberty to part aſunder, but defired to keep in one Body, and could 
not have been either neceſſary or likely in Men tyed together under the Govern- 
ment of one Monarch, who if they had been, as our A. tells us, all Saves under 
the abſolute Dominion of a Monarch, needed not have taken ſuch care to hinder 
themſelves from wandering out of the reach of his Dominion. 1 demand whether 


this 
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this be not plainer in Scripture than any thing of Adam's Heir or Fatherly Au- 
thority ? | 

#4 But if being as God ſays, Gen. 11-6. one People, they had one Ruler, one 
King by Natural Right, Abſolute and Supreme over them, what care had God to 
preſerve the Paternal Authority of the Supreme Fatherhood, if on a ſuddain he ſuffers 
72 (for ſo many our A. talks of) diſtinct Nations, to be erected out of it, under 
diſtinct Governors, and at once to withdraw themſelves from the Obedience of 
their Sovereign. This is to intitle God's care how, and to what we pleaſe. Can 
it be Senſe to ſay, that God was careful to preſerve the Fatherly Authority in thoſe 
who had it not? For if theſe were Subjects under a Supreme Prince, what Au- 
thority had they? Was it an inſtance of God's care to preſerve the Fatherly Au- 
thority, when he took away the true Supreme Fatherhood of the Natural Monarch? 
Can it be reaſon to ſay, That God, for the Preſervation of Fatherly Authority, 
lets ſeveral new Governments with their Governors ſtart up, who could not all 
have Fatherly Authority? And is it not as much reaſon to ſay, That God is care- 
ful to deſtroy Fatherly Authority, when he ſuffers one who is in Poſſeſſion of it, to 
have his Government torn in pieces, and ſhared by ſeveral of his Subjects? Would 
it not be an Argument juſt like this, for Monarchical Government to ſay, when 
any Monarchy was ſhatter'd to pieces, and divided amongſt revolted Subjects, that 
God was careful to preſerve Monarchical Power, by rending a ſettled Empire 
into a multitude of little Governments? If any one will fay, that what happens 
in Providence to be preſerved, God is careful to preſerve as a thing therefore to 
be eſteemed by Men as neceſſary or uſeful, *tis a peculiar Propriety of Speech, 
which every one will not think fit to imitate : but this I am ſure is impoſſible 
to be cither proper, or true ſpeaking, that Shem, for example (for he was then 
alive,) ſhould have Fatherly Authority, or Sovereignty by Right of Fatherhood over 
that one People at Babel, and that the next moment Shem yet living, 72 others 
ſhould have Fatherly Authority, or Sovereignty by Right of Fatherhood over the 
ſame People, divided into ſo many diſtinct Governments : either theſe 72 Fathers 
actually were Rulers, juſt before the Confuſion, and then they were not one Peo- 
ple, but that God himſelf ſays they were; or elſe they were a Common-wealth, 
and then where was Monarchy ? or elſe theſe 72 Fathers had Fatherly Authority 
but knew it not. Strange! that Fatherly Authority ſhould be the only original of 
Government amongſt Men, and yet all Mankind not know it; and Stranger yet, 
that the Confuſion of Tongues ſhould reveal it to them all of a ſudden, that in 
an inſtant theſe 72 ſhould know that they had Fatherly Power, and all others know 
that they were to obey it in them, and every one know that particular Fatherly 
Authority to which he was a Subject. He that can think this arguing from Scrip- 
ture, may from thence make out what Model of an Eutopia will beſt ſuir with his 
Fancy or Intereſt; and this Fatherhood thus diſpoſed of, will juſtify both a Prince 
who claims an Univerſal Monarchy, and his Subjets, who being Fathers of Fa- 


milies, ſhall quit all Subjection to him, and Canton his Empire into leſs Govern- 


ments for themſelves; for it will always remain a doubt in which of theſe the Fa- 
therly Authority reſided, till our A. reſolves us, whether Shemz who was then a- 
live, or theſe 72 new Princes, beginning ſo many new Empires in his Dominions, 
and over his Subjects, had right to Govern, ſince our A. tells us, that both one, 
and t'other had Fatherly, which is Supreme Authority, and are brought in by him 
as inſtances of thoſe, who did enjoy the Lordſhips of Adam by Right deſcending to 
them, which was as large and ample as the Abſoluteſt Dominion of any Monarch. This at 
leaſt is unavoidable, that if God was careful to preſerve the Fatherly Authority, in the 
72. new erected Nations, it neceſſarily follows, that he was as careful to deſtroy all 
pretences of Adam's Heir; ſince he took Care, and therefore did preſerve the 
Fatherly Authority in ſo many, at leaſt 71, that could not poſſibly be Adam's 
Heirs, when the Right Heir (if God had ever ordained any ſuch Inheritance) 
could not but be known, Sher then living, and they being all one People. 
148. Nimrod is his next inſtance of enjoying this patriarchal Power, p. 16. but 
I know not for what Reaſon our A. ſeems a little unkind to him, and ſays, that 
he againſt Right enlarged his Empire, by ſeizing violently on the Rights of other Lords of 
Families. Theſe Lords of Families here were called Fathers of Families, in his ac- 
count of the diſperſion at Babel: but it matters not how they were called, ſo we 
know who they are, for this Fatherly Authority muſt be in them, either as Heirs 
to 
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to Adam, and ſo there could not be 72, nor above one at once, or elſe as na- 
tural Parents over their Children, and ſo every Father will have paternal Authoris 
ty over his Children by the ſame Right, and in as large extent as thoſe 72 had, 
and ſo be Independent Princes over their own Off-ſpring. Taking his Zods of 
Families, in this later Senſe (as'tis hard togive thoſe words any other Senſe in this 
place) he gives us a very pretty account of the Original of Monarchy, in theſe 
following Words, p. 16. And in this Senſe he may be ſaid to be the Author and 
Founder of Monarchy, viz. As againſt Right ſeizing violently on the Rights of Fa- 
thers over their Children; which paternal Authority, if it be in them, by Right 
of Nature; (for elſe how could thoſe 72 come by it) no body can take from them 
without their own Conſents; and then I deſire our A. and his Friends to conſi- 
der, how far this will concern other Princes, and whether it will not according 
to his concluſion of that Paragraph, reſolve all Regal Power of thoſe, whoſe Do- 
minions extend beyond their Families, either into Tyranny and Uſurpation , 
or Election and Conſent of Fathers of Families, which will differ very little 
from Conſent of the People. 

149. All his inſtances, in the next Section, p. 17. of the 12 Dukes of Edom, 
the 9 Kings in a little corner of Aſia in Abraham's Days, the 31 Kings in Canaan 
deſtroyed by Joſhua, and the care he takes to prove that theſe were all Sovereign 
Princes, and that every Town in thoſe days had a King, are ſo many direct Proofs 
againſt him, that it was not the Lordſhip of Adam by Right deſcending to them 
that made Kings. For if they had held their Royalties by that Title, either there 
muſt have been but one Sovereign over them all, or elſe every Father of a Fa- 
mily had been as good a Prince, and had as good a claim to Royalty as theſe. For 
if all the Sons of Eſau, had each of them, the Younger as well as the Eldeſt, the 
Right of Fatherhood, and ſo were Sovereign Princes after their Father's Death, 
the ſame Right had their Sons after them, and ſo on to all Poſterity, which will 
limit all the natural Power of Fatherhood, only to be over the Iſſue of their own 
Bodies, and their Deſcendents, which Power of Fatherhood dies with the head 
of each Family, and makes way for the like Power of Fatherhood to take Place, 
in each of his Sons over their reſpective Poſterities: whereby the Power of Fa- 
therhood will be preſerv'd indeed, and is intelligible, but will not be at all to 
our A.*s Purpoſe. None of the inſtances he brings are Proofs of any Power they 
had, as Heirs of Adam's paternal Authority by the Title of his Fatherhood de- 
ſcending to them; no nor of any Power they had by Virtue of their own : For 
Adam's Fatherhood being over all Mankind, it could deſcend but to one at once, 
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and from him to his Right Heir only, and ſo there could by that Title be but 


one King in the World at a Time: And by Right of Fatherhood, not deſcend- 
ing from Adam, it muſt be only as they themſelves were Fathers, and ſo could 
be over none but their own Poſterity. So that if thoſe 12 Dukes of Edom, if A- 
braham and the 9 Kings his Neighbours 3 if Jacob and Eſau and the 31 Kings in 
Can aan, the 72 Kings mutilated by Adonibeſeck, the 32 Kings that came to Ben- 
hadad, the jo Kings of Greece making War at Troy, were as our A. contends; 
all of them Sovereign Princes; *tis evident that Kings deriv'd their Power from 
ſome other original than Fatherhood, ſince ſome of theſe had Power over more than 
their own Poſterity, and *tis Demonſtration, they could not be all Heirs to Adam: 
For I challenge any Man to make any pretence to Power by right of Fatherhood, 
either intelligible or poſſible in any one, otherwiſe, than either as Adam's Heir, 
or as Progenitor over his own Deſcendents, naturally Jung from him. And if 
our A. could ſhew that any one of theſe Princes, of which he gives us here ſo 
large a Catalogue, had his Authority by either of theſe Titles, I think I might 
yield him the Cauſe ; though *tis manifeſt they are all impertinent and directly 
contrary to what he brings them to prove, viz. That the Lordſhip which Adam 

had over the World by Right deſcended to the Patriarchs. | 
150. Having told us, p. 16, That the Patriarchal Government continued in Abra- 
ham, Iſaac, and Jacob, until the Egyptian Bondage, p- 17. he tells us, By mani- 
feft Footſteps we may trace this paternal Government unto the Iſraelites coming into E- 
gypt, where the exerciſe of Supream Patriarchal Government was intermitted, becauſe 
they were in Subjection to a ſtronger Prince. What theſe Footſteps are of paternal 
Government, in our A.'s Senſe, 5. e. of abſolute Monarchical Power deſcending 
ow _ and exerciſed by Right of i 988 we have ſeen, that is for 2290 
Ol. . \” 


Years 
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Years no Footſteps at all: Since in all that time he cannot produce any one E- 
xample of any Perſon who claim'd or exerciſed Regal Authority by Right of Fa- 
therhood; or ſhew any one who being a King was Adam's Heir: All that his Proofs 
amount to, is only this, that there were Fathers, Patriarchs and Kings in that 
Age of the World; but that the Fathers and Patriarchs had any abſolute Arbi- 
trary Power, or by what Titles thoſe Kings had theirs, and of what extent it 
was, the Scripture is wholly ſilent ; *tis manifeſt by Right of Fatherhood they nei- 
ther did, nor could claim any Title to Dominion and Empire. 

151. To ſay, that the Exerciſe of Supream Patriarchal Government was intermit- 
ted, becauſe they were in Subjeltion to a ſtronger Prince, Proves nothing bur what I be- 
fore ſuſpected, viz. That Patriarchal Juriſdiction or Government is a fallacious Ex- 
preſſion, and does not in our A. ſignifie (what he would yet inſinuate by it) Pa- 
ternal and Regal Power, ſuch an abſolute Sovereignty as he ſuppoſes was in Adam. 

152. For how can he ſay that Patriarchal Juriſdiction was intermitted in Egypt, 
where there was a King, under whoſe Regal Government the Hraelites were, if 
Patriarchal were Abſolute Monarchical Juriſdiction? And if it were not, but ſome- 
thing elſe, why does he make ſuch ado about a Power not in queſtion, and no- 
thing to the purpoſe? The exerciſe of Patriarchal Juriſdiction, if Patriarchal be 
Regal, was not intermitted whilſt the Jraelites were in Egypt: 'Tis true, the 
exerciſe of Regal Power was not then in the hands of any of the promiſed Seed of 
Abraham, nor before neither that 1 know ; but what is that to the Intermiſſion 
of Regal Authority, as deſcending from Adam, unleſs our A. will have it, that this 
choſen Line of Abraham, had the Right of Inheritance to Adam's Lordſhip ; and 
then to what purpoſe are his inſtances of the 72 Rulers, in whom the Fatherly 
Authority was preſerv'd in the Confuſion at Babel? Why does he bring the 12 
Princes Sons of Jſmae!; and the Dukes of Edom, and joyn them with Abraham, 
Iſaac, and Jacob, as examples of the exerciſe of true Patriarchal Government, if 
the exerciſe of Patriarchal Juriſdiction were intermitted in the World, whenever 
the Heirs of Jacob had not Supream Power? I fear Supream Patriarchal Furiſdifti- 


on was not only intermitted, but from the time of the Egyptian Bondage quite loſt 


in the World, ſince *twill be hard to find from that time downwards, any one 
who exerciſed it as an Inheritance deſcending to him from the Patriarchs Aba- 
ham, Iſaac, and Jacob. I imagined Monarchical Government, would have ſerved 
his turn in the hands of Pharaoh or any Body. But one cannot ealily diſcover in 
all Places, what his Diſcourſe tends to, as particularly in this place, it is not ob- 


vious to gueſs what he drives at, when he ſays, the exerciſe of Supream Patriarchal 


Juriſdiction in Egypt, or how this ſerves to make out the deſcent of Adam's Lord- 
ſhip to the Patriarchs, or any Body elſe. 


153. For I thought he had been giving us out of Scripture, Proofs and Exam- 


ples of Monarchical Government, founded on paternal Authority, deſcending 


from Adam; and not an Hiſtory of the Jews: amongſt whom yet we find no 
Kings, till many Years after they were a People: And when Kings were their 
Rulers, there is not the leaſt mention or room for a pretence that they were 
Heirs to Adam, or Kings by paternal Authority. I expected, talking ſo much 
as he does of Scripture, that he would have produced thence a ſeries of Monarchs, 
whoſe Titles were clear to Adam's Fatherhood, and who, as Heirs to him, own'd 
and exerciſed paternal Juriſdiction over their Subjects, and that this was the 
true Patriarchical Government; whereas he neither proves, that the Patriarchs 
were Kings; nor that either Kings or Patriarchs were Heirs to Adam, or ſo 
much as pretended to it : And one may as well prove, that the Patriarchs were 
all abſolute Monarchs; that the Power both of Patriarchs and Kings was only Pa- 
ternal; and that this Power deſcended to them from Adam; I ſay all theſe Pro- 
poſitions may be as well proved by a confuſed account of a multitude of little 
Kings in the Weſt-Indies, out of Ferdinando Soto, Or any of our late Hiſtories of 
the Northern America, or by our A.*s 70 Kings of Greece, out of Homer, as by any 
thing he brings out of Scripture, in that multitude of Kings he has reckon'd up. 
154. And methinks he ſhould have let Homer and his Wars of Troy alone, ſince 
his great Zeal to Truth or Monarchy carried him to ſuch a pitch of tranſport a- 
gainſt Philoſophers and Poets, that he tells us in his Preface, that there are too ma- 
ny in theſe Days, who pleaſe themſelves in running aſter the Opinions of Philoſophers and 
Poets, to find out ſuch an Original of Government, as might promiſe them ſome 700 to 
Liberty, 
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Liberty, to the great Scandal of Chriſtianity, and bringing in of Atheiſm. And yet theſe 
Heathens, Philoſopher Ariſtotle, and Poet Homer, are not rejected by our zealous 
Chriſtian Politician, whenever they offer any thing that ſeems to ſerve his turn; 
whether to the great Scandal of Chriſtianity and bringing in of Atheiſm, let him look. 
This I cannot but obſerve, in Authors who 'tis vifible write not for Truth; 
how ready Zeal for Intereſt and Party is to entitle Chriſtianity to their Deſigns, 
and to charge Atheiſm on thoſe. who will not without examining ſubmit to their 
Doctrines, and blindly ſwallow their Nonſenſe. 

But to return to his Scripture Hiſtory, our A. farther tells us, p. 18. that af- 
ter the return o the Ifraelites out of Bondage, God out of 4 ſpecial care of them, choſe 
Moſes and Joſhua ſucceſſively to govern as Princes in the place and ſtead of the Supre am 
| Fathers. If it be true, that they returned out of Bondage, it muſt be into a State 

of Freedom, and muſt imply, that both before and after this Bondage they were 
Free, unleſs our A. will ſay, that changing of Maſters, is returning out of Bon- 
dage; or that a Slave returns out of Bondage, when he is removed from one Gally 
to another. If then they return d out of Bondage, tis plain that in thoſe days, what- 
ever our A. in his Preface ſays to the contrary, there was difference between a 
Son, a Subject, and a Slave; and that neither the Patriarchs before, nor their 
Rulers after this Egyptian Bondage, numbred their Sons or Subjects amongſt their Poſſeſſi- 
ons, and diſpoſed of them with as abſolute a Dominion, as they did rheir other 
Goods. 

155. This is evident in Jacob, to whom Reuben offered his two Sons as pledges, 
and Judah was at laſt ſurety for Benjamin's ſafe return out of Egypt: Which all 
had been vain, ſuperfluous, and but a ſort of Mockery, if Jacob had had the 
ſame Power over every one of his Family, as he had over his Ox or his Aſs, 
as an Owner over his Subſtance; and the offers that Reuben or Judah made had been 
ſuch a Security for returning of Benjamin, as if a Man ſhould take two Lambs 
out of his Lord's Flock, and offer one as Security, that he will ſafely reſtore the 
other. 

156. When they were out of this Bondage, what then? God out of a ſpecial care 
of them, the Iſraelites. Tis well that once in his Book, he will allow God to have 
any care of the People, for in other places he ſpeaks of Mankind, as if God had 
no care of any part of them, but only of their Monarchs, and that the reſt of 
the People, the Societies of Men, were made as ſo many Herds of Cattle, only 
for the Service, Uſe, and Pleaſure of their Princes. 

157. Choſe Moſes and Joſhua ſucceſſively to govern as Princes; a ſhrewd Argu- 
ment our A. has found out to prove God's care of the Fatherly Authority, 
and Adam's Heirs, that here as an expreſſion of his care of his own People, he 
chooſes thoſe for Princes over them, that had not the leaſt pretence to either. 
The perſons choſen were, Moſes of the Tribe of Levi, and Foſhuah of the Tribe 
of Ephraim, neither of which had any Title of Fatherhood. But ſays our A: they 
were in the place and ſtead of the Supream Fathers. If God had any where, as 
plainly declared his choice of ſuch Fathers to be Rulers, as he did of Moſes and 
Joſhuah, we might believe Moſes and Joſhuah were in their place and ſtead : But 
that being the queſtion in Debate, till that be better proved, Moſes being cho- 
ſen by God to be Ruler of his People, will no more prove that Government be- 
long'd to Adam's Heir or to the Fatherhood , than God's chooſing Aaron of the 
Tribe of Levi to be Prieſt, will prove that the Prieſthood belong'd to Adam's 
Heir or the Prime- Fathers: Since God could chooſe Aaron to be Prieſt, and Mo- 
fes Ruler in 17ael, though neither of thoſe Offices, were ſettled on Adam's Heir of 
the Fatherhood. | 

158. Our A. goes on, and after them likewiſe for a time he raiſed up Judges, to 
defend his People in time of Peril, p. 18. This proves Fatherly Authority to be the 
original of Government, and that it deſcended from Adam to his Heirs, juſt as 
well, as what went before: Only here our A. ſeems to confeſs, that theſe Judges, 
who were all the Governors they then had, were only Men of Valour, whom 

they made their Generals to defend them in time of Peril; and cannot God raiſe 
up ſuch Men, unleſs Fatherhood have a Title to Government ? | 

But ſays our A. when God gave the Iſraelites Kings, he re-eſtabliſhed the ancient 
and prime Right of Lineal Succeſſion to Paternal Government, p. 18. 
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160. How did God re-eſtabliſh it? By a Law, a poſitive Command? We find 
no ſuch thing. Our A. means then, that when God gave them a King, in giving 
them a King, he re-eſtabliſhed the Right, &c. To re-eſtabliſh de fatto the Right 
of Lineal Succeſſion to paternal Government, is to put a Man in Poſſeſſion of that 
Government, which his Fathers did enjoy, and he by Lineal Succeſſion had a 
Right to. For, firſt, if it were another Government, than what his Anceſtors 
had, it was not ſucceeding to an ancient Right, but beginning a new one. For 
a Prince ſhould give a Man, beſides his ancient Patrimony, which for ſome Apes 
his Family had been diſſeiz'd of, an additional Eſtate, never before in the Poſſeſſi- 
on of his Anceſtors, he could not be ſaid to re-eſtabliſh the Right of Lineal Succeſſi- 
on, to any more, than what had been formerly enjoy'd by his Anceſtors. If 
therefore the Power the Kings of Iſrael had, were any thing more, than J/aac or 
Jacob had, it was not the re-eſtabliſhing in them the 4 ＋ of Succeſſion to a Pow- 
er, but giving them a new Power, however you pleaſe to call it Paternal or not: 
and whether Iſaac and Jacob had the ſame Power, that the Kings of J/-aet had, I 
deſire any one, by what has been above ſaid, to conſider, and I do not think 
they will find, that either Abraham, Iſaac, or Jacob had any Regal Power at 
all. 

161. Next, there can be no re-eſtabliſhment of the prime and ancient Right of Li- 
neal 3 to any thing, unleſs he, that is put in Poſſeſſion of it, has the 
right to ſucceed, and be the true and next Heir to him he ſucceeds to. Can that 
be a re- eſtabliſnment, which begins in a new Family? or that the re- eſtabliſhment 
of an ancient Right of Lineal Succeſſion, when a Crown is given to one, who has no 
Right of Succeſſion to it, and who, if the Lineal Succeſſion had gone on had 
been out of all poſſibility of pretence to it? Saul the firſt King, God gave the 
Iſraclites, was of the Tribe of Benjamin; was the ancient and prime Right of Lineal 
Succeſſion re-eſtabliſhed in him? The next was David the youngeſt Son, of Feſſe, of 
the Poſterity of Judah, Jacob's third Sn. Was the ancient and prime Right of Lineal 
Succeſſion to paternal Government re-eſtabliſhed in him? or in Solomon his younger Son 
and Succeſſor in the Throne ? or 1n Jeroboham over the ten Tribes ? or in Atha- 
liah, a Woman who Reigned ſix Years an utter ſtranger to the Royal Blood? I 
the ancient and prime Right of Lineal Succeſſion to paternal Government, were re-eſt a- 
bliſhed in any of theſe or their Poſterity , the ancient and prime Right of Lineal Suc- 
ceſſion to paternal Government, belongs to Younger Brothers as well as Elder, and 
may be re-eſtabliſhed in any Man living ; for whatever Younger Brothers, by 
ancient and prime Right of Lineal Succeſſion, may have as well as the Elder, that e- 
very Man living may have a Right to, by Lineal Succeſſion, and Sir Robert as well 
as any other. And ſo what a brave Right of Lineal Succeflion, to his Paternal or 
Regal Government, our A. has re-eſtabliſhed, for the ſecuring the Rights and Inhe- 
ritance of Crowns, where every one may have it, let the World conſider. 

162. But ſays our A. however, p. 19. Whenſoever God made choice of any ſpecial 
Perſon to be King, he intended that the Iſue alſo ſhould have benefit thereof, as being com- 
prehended ſufficiently in the Perſon of the Father, although the Father was only named in 
the Grant. This yet will not help out Succeſſion ; for if, as our A. ſays, the be- 
nefit of the Grant be intended to the Iſue of the Grantee, this will not direct the 
Succeſſion 3 ſince if God give any thing to a Man and his Iſue in general, the 
Claim cannot be to any one of that Iſue in particular, every one that is of his Race 
will have an equal Right. If it be ſaid, our A. meant Heir, I believe our A. was 
as willing as any Body to have uſed that word, if it would have ſerved his turn, 
but Solomon who ſucceeded David in the Throne, being no more his Heir than 
Jeroboam, who ſucceeded him in the Government of the ten Tribes, was his Iſſue, 
our A. had reaſon to avoid ſaying, That God intended it to the Heirs, when that 
would not hold in a Succeſſion, which our A. could not except againſt, and fo he 
has left his Succeſſion as undetermin'd, as if he had ſaid nothing about it. For 
if the Regal Power be given by God to a Man and his Iſue, as the Land of Canaan 
was to Abraham and his Seed, muſt they not all have a Title to it, all ſhare in 
it? And one may as well ſay, that by God's Grant to Abraham and his Seed, the 
Land of Canaan was to belong only to one of his Seed excluſive of all others, as by 
God's Grant of Dominion to a Man and his Jſue, this Dominion was to belong in 
peculiar to one of his Jſue excluſive of all others. 
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163. But how will our A. prove that whenſoever God made choice of any ſpe- 
cial Perſon to be a King, he intended that he (I ſuppoſe he means h 


is) Iſſue allo 
ſhould have _ thereof: Has he ſo ſoon forgot Moſes and Foſhua, ) Iſſue allo 


} whom in this 
very Section, he ſays, God out of a ſpecial care choſe to govern as Princes, and the 


Judges that God raiſed up? Had not theſe Princes, having the Authority 
of the ſupream Fatherhood, the ſame Power that the Kings had, and being ſpecially 
choſen by God himſelf, ſhould not their Iſue have the benefit of that choice, as 
well as David's or Solomon's? It theſe had the paternal Authority put into their 
Hands immediately by God, why had not their Iſue the benefit of this Grant in 
a Succeſſion to this Power? Or if they had it as Adam's Heirs, why did not 
their Heirs enjoy it after them by Right deſcending to them? For they could not 
be Heirs to one another. Was the Power the ſame, and from the ſame Original 
in Moſes, Joſhua and the Judges, as it was in David and the Kings, and was it 
inheritable in one and not in the other? If it was not paternal Authority, then 
God's own People were govern'd by thoſe that had not paternal Authority, and 
thoſe Governours did well enough without it: If it were paternal Authority, and 
God choſe the Perſons that were to exerciſe it, our A.,”s rule fails, that whenſoever 
God makes choice of any Perſon to be ſupream Ruler (for I ſuppoſe the name King has 
no ſpell in it, *tis not the Title, but the Power makes the difference) he intends 
that the Iſue alſo ſhould have the benefit of it, ſince from their coming out of Egypt 
to David's time 400 Years, the Jſue was never o ſufficiently comprehended in the Per- 
fon of the Father, as that any Son after the Death of his Father, ſucceeded to the 
Government amongſt all thoſe Judges that judged Iſrael. If to avoid this, it be 
ſaid, God always choſe the Perſon of the Succeſſor, and ſo transferring the Eu- 
therly Authority to him, excluded his Iſſue from ſucceeding to it, that is mani- 


feſtly not ſo ia the Story of Jephtha, where he Articled with the People, and they 
made him judge over them, as is plain, Jud. 11. 


164. Tis in vain then to ſay, that whenſoever God chooſes any ſpecial Perſon to 
have the exerciſe of paternal Authority (for if that be not to be King, 1 deſire to 
know the difference between a King and one having the exerciſe of paternal Au- 
thority,) he intends the = alſo ſhould have the benefit of it, ſince we find the Au- 
thority, the Judges had, ended with them, and deſcended not to their Iſue, and 
if the Judges had not paternal Authority, I fear it will trouble our A. or any of the 
Friends to his Principles, to tell who had then-the paternal Authority, that is, the 
Government and ſupream Power amongſt the Mraelites; and I ſuſpect they muſt 
confeſs that the choſen People of God continued a People ſeveral hundreds of 
Years, without any Knowledge or Thought of this paternal Authority, or any ap- 
pearance of Monarchical Government at all. 

165. To be ſatisfied of this, he need but read the Story of the Levite, and the 
War thereupon with the Benjamites, in the three laſt Chap. of Jud. and when he 
finds, that the Levite appeals to the People for Juſtice ; that it was the Tribes 
and the Congregation, that debated, reſolved, and directed all that was done on 
that occaſion ; he muſt conclude, either that God was not careful to preſerve the 
Fatherly ay amongſt his own choſen People; or elſe that the Farherly Autho- 
rity may be preſerved, where there is no Monarchical Government; if the latter, 
then it will follow that though Fatherly Authority be never ſo well proved, yet it 
will not infer a neceſſity of Monarchical Government; if the former, it will ſeem 
very ſtrange and improbable, that God ſhould ordain Fatherly Authority to be ſo ſa- 
cred amongſt the Sons of Men, that there could be no Power, or Government 
without it, and yet that amongſt his own People, even whilſt he is providing a 
Government for them, and therein preſcribes Rules to the ſeveral States and Re- 
lations of Men, this great and Fundamental one, this moſt material and neceſſary 
of all the reſt ſhould be concealed, and lye neglected for 400 Years after. 

166. Before I leave this, I muſt ask how our A. knows that whcnſoever God makes 
choice of any ſpecial Perſon to be King, he intends that the Iſſue ſhould have the benefit 
thereof? does God by the Law of Nature or Revelation ſay ſo? By the ſame Law 
alſo he muſt ſay, which of his Iſue muſt enjoy the Crown in Succeſſion , and ſo 
point out the Heir, or elſe leave his Iſue to divide or ſcramble for the Govern- 
ment : Both alike abſurd, and ſuch as will deſtroy the benefit of ſuch Grant to 
the ſue. When any ſuch Declaration of God's Intention is produced, it will be 
our Duty to believe God intends it ſo, but till that be done, our A. muſt ſhew 
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us ſome better Warrant, before we ſhall be obliged to receive him as the Au- 
thentick Revealer of God's Intentions. |: ] 
167. The Iſſue, ſays our A. is comprehended ſufficiently in the Perſon of the Father, al- 
though the Father only was named in the Grant : And yet God, when he gave the Land 
of Canaan to Abraham, Gen. 13. 15. thought fit to put his Seed into the Grant too: 
So the Prieſthood was given to Aaron and his Seed; and the Crown God gave not 
only to David, but his Seed alſo : And however our A. aſſures us that God intends; 
that the Iſſue ſhould have the benefit of it, when he chooſes any Perſon to be King, yet 
we ſee that the Kingdom, which he gave to Saul, without mentioning his Seed af- 
ter him, never came to any of his Iſue; and why, when God choſe a Perſon to 
be King, he ſhould intend, that his Iſue ſhould have the benefit of it, more than 
when he choſe one to be Judge in Jae}, I would fain know a Reaſon ; or why 
does a Grant of Fatherly Authority to a King more comprehend the Iſue, than 
when a like Grant is made to a judge? Is paternal Authority by Right to deſcend 
to the Jſue, of one and not of the other? There will need ſome reaſon to be 
ſhewn of this difference, more than the Name, when the thing given is the ſame 
Fatherly Authority, and the manner of giving it, God's choice of the Perſon, the 
ſame too ; for 1 ſuppoſe our A. when he fays, God raiſed up Judges, will by no 
means allow, they were choſen by the People. 

168. But ſince our A. has ſo confidently aſſured ns of the care of God to pre- 
ſerve the Fatherhood, and pretends to build all he ſays, upon the Authority of the 
Scripture, we may well expect that that People whoſe Law, Conſtitution and Hi- 
ſtory is chiefly contained in the Scripture, ſhould furniſh him with the cleareſt in. 
ſtances of God's care of 2 of the Fatherly Authority, in that People who 
tis agreed he had a moſt peculiar care of. Let us fee then what State this parer- 
nal Authority or Government was in amongſt the Jews, from their beginning to be 
a People. It was omitted by our A. 's Confeſſion, from their coming into Foyre, 
till their return out of that Bondage, above 200 Years : From thence till God 
gave the Iſraelites a King about 400 Years more, our A. gives but a very ſlender 
account of it, nor indeed all that time are there the leaſt Footſteps of Paternal or 
Regal Government amongſt them. But then fays our A. God re- eſtabliſped the an- 
cient and prime Right of Lineal Succeſſion to paternal Government. 

169. What a Lineal Succeſſion to paternal Government was then Eftabliſhed, we 


have already ſeen. I only now conſider how long this laſted, and that was to 


their Captivity about 500 Years: From thence to their Deſtruction by the Ro- 
mans, above 650 Years after, the ancient and prime Right of Lincal Succeſſion to pa- 
ternal Government was again loſt, and they continued a People in the promifed 
{ and without it. So that of 1750 Years, that they were God's peculiar People, 
they had Hereditary Kingly Government amongſt them, not one third of the 
time, and of that time there is not the leaſt Footſtep of one moment of pater- 
nal Government, nor the re-eſtabliſhment 14 ancient and prime Right of Lineal Suc- 
ceſſion to it, whether we ſuppoſe-it to be derived, as from its Fountain, from 


trom Adam. 
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David, Saul, Abraham, or, which upon our A. 's Principles is the only true, 
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pl having been hen in the foregoing Diſcourſe. 
= WS :. That Adam had not either by natural Right of Fatherhood, 
or by poſitive Donation from God, any ſuch Authority over his 
Children, or Dominion over the World as is pretended. 

2. That if he had, his Heirs, yet, had no Right to it. 
3. That if his Heirs had, there. being no Law of Nature nor poſitive Law of 
God that determins, which 1s the Right Heir in all Caſes that may ariſe, the 
Right of Succeſſion, and conſequeatly of bearing Rule, could not have been cer- 
tainly determined. 

4. That if even that had been determined, yet the knowledge of which is the 
eldeſt Line of Adam's Poſterity, being ſo long ſince utterly loſt, that in the Races 
of Mankind and Families of the World, there remains not to one above another, 
the leaſt pretence to be the eldeſt Houſe, and to have the Right of Inheritance. 

All theſe premiſes having, as I think, been clearly made out, it is impoſſible 
that the Rulers now on Earth, ſhould make any benefit, or derive any the leaſt 
ſhadow of Authority from that, which is held to be the Fountain of all Power, 
Adam's private Dominion and paternal Juriſdiction; ſo that, he that will not give juſt 
occaſion, to think, that all Government in the World is the product only of 
Force and Violence, and that Men live together by no other Rules but that of 
Beaſts, where the ſtrongeſt carries it; and ſo lay a Foundation for perpetual 
Diſorder and Miſchief, Tumult, Sedition and Rebellion, (things that the follow- 
ers of that Hypotheſis ſo loudly cry out againſt) muſt of neceſſity find out another 
riſe of Government, another original of Political Power, and another way of 
deſigning and knowing the Perſons that have it, than what Sir Robert F. hath 
taught us. 

2. To this purpoſe, I think it may not be amiſs, to ſet down what I take to 
be political Power. That the Power of a Magiſtrate over a Subject, may be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from that of a Father over his Children, a Maſter over his Servant, a 
Husband over his Wife, and a Lord over his Slave. All which diſtin&t Powers 
e ſometimes together in the ſame Man, if he be conſidered under theſe 
different Relations, it may help us to diſtinguiſh theſe Powers one from another, 
and ſhew the difference betwixt a Ruler of a Common-wealth, a Father of a Fa- 
mily, and a Captain of a Galley. 

3. Political Power, then I take to be a Right of making Laws with Penalties of 
Death, and conſequently all leſs Penalties, for the Regulating and Preſerving of 
Property, and of employing the force of the Community, ia the Execution of 


ſuch Laws, and in the defence of the Common-wealth from foreign Injury, and 
all this only for the publick Good. 
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CHAP. X. 
Of the State of Nature. 


4. To underſtand political Power, right, and derive it from its Original, we 

muſt conſider, what State all Men are naturally in, and that is, a State 

of perfeft Freedom to order their Actions, and diſpoſe of their Poſſeſſions, and Per- 

ons as they think fit, within the bounds of the Law of Nature, without asking 
leave, or depending upon the Will of any other Man. 7 

A State alſo of Equality, wherein all the Power and Juriſdiction 1s Reciprocal, 
no one having more than another ; there being nothing more evident, than that 
Creatures of the ſame ſpecies and rank, promiſcuouſly born to all the ſame advan- 
tages of Nature, and the uſe of the ſame Faculties, ſhould alſo be equal one a- 
mongſt another without Subordination or Subjection, unleſs the Lord and Maſter 
of them all, ſhould by any manifeſt Declaration of his Will ſet one above another, 
and confer on him, by an evident and clear Appointment, an undoubted Right 
to Dominion and Sovereignty. oY 

5. This equality of Men by Nature, the Judicious Hooker looks upon as ſo evi- 
dent in it ſelf, and beyond all queſtion, that he makes it the Foundation of that 
Obligation to mutual Love amongſt Men, on which he builds the duties they owe 
one another, and from whence he derives the great Maxims of Juſtice and Charity. 
His words are. | 

The like natural inducement, hath broug bt Men to know that it is no leſs their Duty, to 
Lowe others than themſelves, for ſeeing thoſe aw which are equal, muſt needs all have 
one Meaſure; if I cannot but wiſh to receive good, even as much at every Mans hands, as 
any Man can wiſh unto his own Soul, how ſhould I look to have any part of my deſire herein 
ſatisfied, unleſs my ſelf be careful to ſatisfie the like deſire, which is undoubtedly in other 
Men, being of one and the ſame Nature; to have any thing offered them repugnant to this 
deſire, muſt needs in all reſpects grieve them as much as me, ſo that if I do harm, I muſt 
look to ſuffer, there being no wg that others ſhould ſhew greater meaſure of love to me, 
than they have by me, ſhewed unto them; my deſire therefore to be lov'd of my equals in 
Nature, as much as poſſible may be, impoſeth upon me a natural Duty of bearing to them- 
ward, fully the like Afection; from which relation of equality between our ſelves and them 
that are as our ſelves, what ſeveral Rules and Canons, natural reaſon hath drawn, for di- 
rection of Life, no Man is Tonorant. Eccl. Pol. Li. 1. | 

6. But though this be 4 State of Liberty, yet it is not a State of Licence; though 
Man in that State have an uncontrolable Liberty, to diſpoſe of his Perſon or 
Poſſeſſions, yet he has not Liberty to deſtroy himſelf, or ſo much as any Crea- 
ture in his Poſſeſſion, but where ſome nobler Uſe, than its bare Preſervation calls 
for it. The State of Nature has a Law of Nature to govern it, which obliges eve- 
ry one: And Reaſon, which is that Law, teaches all Mankind, who will but 
conſult it, that being all equal and independent, no one ought to harm another in 
his Life, Health, Liberty, or Poſſeſſions. For Men being all the Workmanſhip 
of one Omnipotent, and infinitely wiſe Maker: All the Servants of one Sove- 
reign Maſter, ſent into the World by his Order, and about his Buſineſs, they 
are his Property, whoſe Workmanſhip they are, made to laſt during his, not 
one anothers Pleaſure : And being furniſhed with like Faculties, ſharing all in 
one Community of Nature, there cannot be ſuppoſed any ſuch Subordination a- 
mong us, that may authorize us to deſtroy one another, as if we were made for 
one another's Uſes, as the inferior ranks of Creatures are for ours. Every one 
as he is hound to preſerve himſelf, and not to quit his Station wilfully, ſo by the 
like reaſon, when his own Preſervation comes not in Competition, ought he, as 
much as he can, to preſerve the reſt of Mankind, and may not unleſs it be to do 
Juſtice on an Offender, take away, or impair the Life, or what tends to the Pre- 
ſervation of the Life, the Liberty, Health, Limb, or Goods of another. 

7. And that all Men may be reſtrained from invading others Rights, and from 
doing hurt to one another, and the Law of Nature be obſerved, which willeth 
the Peace and Preſervation of all Mankind, the Execution of the Law of Nature is 
in that State, put into every Man's Hands, whereby every one has a Right to 
puniſh the Trangreſſors of that Law to ſuch a Degree, as may hinder its Viola- 
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tion. For the Law of Nature would, as all other Laws, that concern Men in this 
World, be in vain, if there were no Body that in the State of Nature, had a Pow- 
er to execute that Law, and thereby preſerve the Innocent and reſtrain Offenders. 
And if any one in the State of Nature may puniſh another, for any evil he has 
done, every one may do ſo. For in that Sate of perfect Equality, where naturally 
there is no Superiority or Juriſdiction of one, over another, what any may do in 
Proſecution of that Law, every one muſt needs have a Right to do. 

8. And thus in the State of Nature, one Man comes by a Power over another; but 
yet no abſolute or arbitrary Power, to uſe a Criminal, when he has got him in 
his Hands, according to the paſſionate Heats, or boundleſs Extravagancy of his 
own Will; but only to retribute to him, fo far, as calm Reaſon and Conſcience 
dictate what is proportionate to his Tranſgreſſion, which is ſo much as may ſerve 
for Reparation and Reſtraint. For theſe two are the only Reaſons, why one Man 
may lawfully do harm to another, which is that we call Puniſhment. In tranſgreſ- 
ſing the Law of Nature, the Offender declares himſelf to live by another Rule, 
than that of common Reaſon and Equity, which is that meaſure God has ſet to 
the actions of Men, for their mutual Security; and ſo he becomes dangerous to 
Mankind, the Tye, which is to ſecure them from Injury and Violence, being 
lighted and broken by him. Which being a treſpaſs againſt the whole Species, 
and the Peace and Safety of it, provided for by the Law of Nature, every Man 
upon this Score, by the Right he hath to preſerve Mankind in general, may re- 
ſtrain, or where it is neceſſary, deſtroy things noxious to them, and ſo may bring 
ſuch evil on any one, who hath tranſgreſſed that Law, as may make him repent 
the doing of it, and thereby deter him, and, by his Example others, from doing 
the like Miſchief. And in this Caſe, and upon this Ground, every Man bath a 
Right to puniſh the Offender, and be Executioner of the Law of Nature. 

9. I doubt not but this will ſeem a very ſtrange Doctrine to ſome Men: But be- 
fore they condemn it, I deſire them to reſolve me, by what Right any Prince or 
State can put to death, or puniſh an Alien, for any Crime he commits in their 
Country. *Tis certain their Laws by virtue of any Sanction, they receive from 
the promulgated Will of the Legiſlative, reach not a Stranger: They ſpeak not 
to him, nor, if they did, is he bound to hearken to them. The legiſlative Au- 
thority, by which they are in Force over the Subjects of that Common-wealth, 
hath no Power over him. Thoſe who have the ſupream Power of making Laws 
in England, France or Holland, are to an Indian, but like the reſt of the World, 
Men without Authority : And therefore, if by the Law of Nature, every Man 
hath not a Power to puniſh Offences againſt it, as he ſoberly Judges the Caſe to 
require, I ſee not how the Magiſtrates of any Community, can puniſh an Alien of 
another Country ; fince in Reference to him, they can have no more Power, than 
what every Man naturally may have over another. a 
10. Beſides the Crime which conſiſts in violating the Law, and varying from the 
right Rule of Reaſon, whereby a Man ſo far becomes degenerate, and declares 
himſelf to quit the Principles of human Nature, and to be a noxious Creature, 
there is commonly Injury done, ſome Perſon or other, ſome other Man receives 
Damage by his Tranſgreſſion, in which Caſe he who hath received any Damage, 
has beſides the right of Puniſhment common to him with other Men, a particular 
Right to ſeek Reparation from him that has done it. And any other Perſon who 
finds it juſt, may alſo joyn with him that is injur'd, and aſſiſt him in recovering 
from the Offender, ſo much as may make ſatisfaction for the Harm he has ſuffered. 

11. From theſe two diſtintt Rights, the one of puniſhing the Crime for reſtraint, 
and preventing the like Offence, which right of puniſhing is in every Body; the 
other of taking Reparation, which belongs only to the injured Party, comes it to 
paſs, that the Magiſtrate, who by being Magiſtrate, hath the common RI ht of 
puniſhing put into his Hands, can often, where the publick good demands not 
the Execution of the Law, remit the Puniſhment of criminal Offences by his own 
Authority, but yet cannot remit the Satisfaction due to any private Man, for 
the Damage he has received. That, he who has ſuffered the Damage has a Right 
to demand in his own Name, and he alone can remit : The damnified Perſon has 
this Power of appropriating to himſelf, the Goods or Service of the Offender, 
y Right of ſelf-Preſervation, as every Man has a Power to puniſh the Crime, to 
prevent its being committed- again, by the Right he has of Preſerving all 2 
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and doing all reaſonable things, he can, 1n order to that end: And thus it is, 
that every Man in the State of Nature, has a Power to kill a Murderer, both 70 
deter others from doing the like Injury, which no Reparation can compenſate, 
by the Example of the Puniſhment that attends it from every body, and alſo to 
ſecure Men from the attempts of a Criminal, who having renounced Reaſon, the 
common Rule and Meaſure, God hath given to Mankind, hath by the unjuſt Vi- 
olence and Slaughter he hath committed upon one, declared War againſt all 
Mankind, and therefore may be deſtroyed as a Hon or a Tyger, one of thoſe wild 
ſavage Beaſts, with whom Men can have no Society nor Security: And upon this 
is grounded that great Law of Nature, whoſo ſheddeth Man's Blood, by Man ſhall his 
Blood be ſhed. And Cain was ſo fully convinced, that every one had a Right to 
deſtroy ſuch a Criminal, that after the Murther of his Brother, he cries out, 
Every one that findeth me, ſhall ſlay me; ſo plain was it writ in the Hearts of all 
Mankind. | 

12. By the ſame reaſon, may a Man in the State of Nature puniſh the leſſer 
Breaches of that Law. It will perhaps be demanded with Death? 1 anſwer, each 
Tranſgreſſion may be puniſhed to that Degree, and with ſo much Severity, as will 
ſuffice to make it an ill Bargain to the Offender, give him Cauſe to repent, and 
terrifie others from doing the like. Every Offence that can be committed in the 
State of Nature, may in the State of Nature be alſo puniſhed equally, and as far 
forth as it may, in a Commonwealth. For though it would be beſides my preſent 
Purpoſe, to enter here into the particulars of the Law of Nature, or its mea- 
ſures of Puniſhment ;, yet, it is certain there is ſuch a Law, and that too, as in- 
telligible and plain to a rational Creature, and a Studier of that Law, as the poſi- 
tive Laws of Commonwealths ; nay poſſibly plainer ; as much as Reaſon is eaſier 
to be underſtood, than the Phanſies and intricate Contrivances of Men, follow- 
ing contrary and hidden Intereſts put into Words; for ſo truly are a great part 
of the municipal Laws of Countries, which are only fo far right, as they are found- 
ed on the Law of Nature, by which they are to be regulated and interpreted. 

13. To this ſtrange Doctrine, viz. That in the State of Nature, every one has the 
Executive Power of the Law of Nature, I doubt not but it will be objected, that 
it is unreaſonable for Men to be Judges in their own Caſes, that ſelf-love will 
make Men partial to themſelves and their Friends: And on the other fide, that 
ill Nature, Paſſion and Revenge will carry them too far in puniſhing others; and 
hence nothing but Confuſion and Diſorder will follow, and that therefore God 
hath certainly apointed Government to reſtrain the partiality and violence of 
Men. I eaſily grant, that Civil Government 1s the proper' Remedy for the Incon- 
veniencies of the ſtate of Nature, which muſt certainly be great, where Men may 
be Judges in their 6wn Caſe, ſince *tis eaſie to be imagined, that he who was ſo 
unjuſt as to do his Brother an Injury, will ſcarce be ſo juſt as to condemn himſelf 
for it: But I ſhall deſire thoſe who make this Objection, to remember, that abſo- 
lute Monarchs are but Men, and if Government is to be the-Remedy of thoſe E- 
vils, which neceffarily follow from Mens being Judges in their own Caſes, and 
the State of Nature is therefore not to be endured, I deſire to know what kind 
of Government that is, and how much better it is than the State of Nature, 
where one Man commanding a Multitude, has the Liberty to be Judge in his own 
Caſe, and may do to all his Subjects whatever he pleaſes, without the leaſt que- 
ſtion or controle of thoſe who execute his Pleaſure ? And in whatſoever he doth, 
whether led by Reaſon, Miſtake or Paſſion, muſt be ſubmitted to? Which Men in 
the State of Nature are not bound to do one to another: And if he that judges, 
Mash _ in his own, or any other Caſe, he is anſwerable tor it to the reſt of 

ankind. | 10 

14. Tis often asked as a mighty Objection, where are, or ever were, there any 
Men in ſuch a Hors of Nature ? To which it may ſuffice as an Anſwer at preſent : 
That fince all Princes and Rulers of Independent Governments all through the 
World, are in a ſtate of Nature, tis plain the World never was, nor ever will 
be, without Numbers of Men in that State. I have named all Governors of J- 
dependent Communities, whether they are, or are not, in League with others. For 
tis not every Compact that puts an end to the ſtate of Nature between Men, but 
only this one of agreeing together mutually to enter into one Community, and 
make one Body Politick; other Promiſes, and Compacts, Men may make one 
wth with 
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with another, and yet ſtill he in the ſtate of Nature. The Promiſes and Bar- 
gains for Truck, &c. between the two Men in the deſert Iſland, mentioned by 
Garcilaſſo de la Vega, in his Hiſtory of Peru; or between a Swiſs and an Hidian, in 
the Woods of America, are binding to them, though they are perfectly in a ſtate 
of Nature, in reference to one another. For Truth and keeping of Faith be— 
longs to Men, as Men, and not as Members of Society. 

15- To thoſe that ſay, There were never any Men in the State of Nature; 1 
will not only oppoſe the Authority of the judicious Hooker, Eccl. Pol. Lib. 1. $7. 


10. where he ſays, The Laws which have been hitherto mentioned, i. e. the Laws of 


Nature, do bind Men abſolutely, even as they are Men, although they bave never any ſet- 
tled Fellowſhip , never any ſolemn Agreement among ſt themſelves what to do or not to do, 
but for as much as we are not by our ſelves ſufficient to furniſh our ſolves with competent 
ſtore of things, needful for ſuch a Life , as our Nature doth deſire, a Life fit for the Dig- 
nity of Man; therefore to ſupply thoſe Defetts and Imperſections which are in 1s, as living 
ſingle and ſolely by our ſelves, we are naturally induced to ſeek Communion and Fellow ip 
with others, this was the Cauſe of Mens uniting themſelves, at firſt in politick Societies. 
But I moreover affirm, That all Men are naturally in that State, and remaila ſo, 
till by their own Conſents they make themſelves Members of ſome politick Soci- 
ety ; and I doubt not in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe, to make it very clear. 


—— 


HA II. 


— — oo — 


Of the State of War. 


16. H E State of War is a ſtate of Eumity and Deſtruction: And therefore de- 

claring by Word or Action, not a paſſionate and haſty, but a ſedate ſet- 
tled Deſign, upon another Man's Life, puts him in a State of War with him againſt 
whom he has declared ſuch an Intention, and ſo has expoſed his Life to the o- 
thers Power to be taken away by him, or any one that joyns with him in his De- 
fence, and eſpouſes his Quarrel ; it being reaſonable and juſt I ſhould have a 
Right to deſtroy that, which threatens me with Deſtruction. For by the funda- 
mental Law of Nature, Man being to be preſerved, as much as poſſible, when all can- 
not be preſerved, the ſafety of the Innocent is to be preferred : And one may 
deſtroy a Man who makes War upon him, or has diſcovered an Enmity to his he- 


ing, for the ſame Reaſon, that he may kill a Woolf or a Lion; becauſe ſuch Men 


are not under the ties of the Common-Law of Reaſon, have no other Rule, but 
that. of Force and Violence, and ſo may be treated as Beaſts of Prey, thoſe dan- 
gerous and noxious Creatures, that will be ſure to deſtroy him, whenever he 
falls into their Power. | 

17. And hence it is, that he who attempts to get another Man into his Abſo- 
lute Power, does thereby put himſelf into a State of War with him ; It being to be 
underſtood as a Declaration of a deſign upon his Life. For I have reaſon to con- 
clude, that he who would get me into his Power without my Conſent, would uſe 
me as he pleaſed, when he had got me there, and deſtroy me too, when he had 
a fancy to it; for no body can deſire to have me in his abſolute Power, unleſs it be 
to compel me by force to that, which is againſt the Right of my Freedom, 5. e. 
make me a Slave. To be free from ſuch force is the only ſecurity of my Preſer- 
vation ; and reaſon bids me look on him, as an Enemy to my Preſervation, who 
would take away that Freedom, which is the fence to it; ſo that he who makes an 
attempt to enſlave me, thereby puts himſelf into a State of War with me. He that 
in the State of Nature, would tate away the Freedom, that belongs to any one in 
that State, muſt neceſſarily be ſuppoſed to have a qu 5 to take away every thing 
elſe, that Freedom being the Foundation of all the reſt : As he that in the State 
of Society, would take away the Freedom belonging to thoſe of that Society or 
Common-wealth, muſt be ſuppoſed to deſign to take away from them every thing 
elſe, and ſo be looked on as in 4 State of War. 

18. This makes it lawful for a Man to kill a Thief, who has not in the leaſt 
hurt him, nor declared any Deſign upon his Life, any farther, than by the uſe of 
Force, ſo to get him in his Power, as to take away his Money, or what he pleaſes 
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from him ; becauſe uſing Force, where he has no Right, to get me into his Pow- 
er, let his Pretence be what it will, I have no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that he, who 
would rake away my Liberty would not, when he had me in his Power, take away 
every thing elſe. And therefore it is lawful for me to treat him, as one who 
has put himſelf into a ſtate of Way with me, i. e. kill him if I can ; for to that Ha- 
2 does he juſtly expoſe himſelf, whoever introduces a State of War, and is 
aggreſſor in it. f | 

19. And here we have the plain Difference between the ſtate of Nature, and the 
fate of War, which however ſome Men have confounded, are as far diſtant, as a 
ſtate of Peace, good Will, mutual Aſſiſtance and Preſervation ; and a ſtate of 
Enmity, Malice, Violence and mutual Deſtruction are one from another. Men 
living together according to Reaſon, without a common ſuperior on Earth, 
with Authority to judge between them, is properly the ſtate of Nature. But force, 
or a declared deſign of Force upon the Perſon of another, where there is no com- 
mon Superior on Earth to appeal to for Relief, the ſtate of War : And tis the 
want of ſuch an Appeal gives a Man the right of War even againſt an Aegreſſor, 


though he be in Society and a fellow Subject. Thus a Thief, whom I cannot harm, 
but by Appeal to the Law, for having ſtolen all that I am worth, I may kill, 


when he ſets on me to rob me but of my Horſe or Goat; becauſe the Law, which 
was made for my Preſervation where it cannot interpoſe to ſecure my Life from 


preſent Force, which if loſt, is capable of no Reparation, permits me my own 


Defence, and the right of War, a Liberty to kill the Aggreſlor, becauſe the Ag- 
greſſor allows not time to appeal to our common Judge, nor the deciſion of the 
Law, for Remedy in a Caſe, where the Miſchief may be irreparable. Want of a 
common Judge with Authority, puts all Men in a ſtate of Nature : Force without Right, 
upon a Man's Perſon, makes a ſtate of War, both where there is, and is not, a com- 
mon Judge. ; | 

5 Bot when the actual Force is over, the ſtate of War ceaſes betwen thoſe that 
are in Society, and are equally on both Sides ſubjected to the fair Determination 
of the Law ; becauſe then there lies open the remedy of Appeal for the paſt Inju- 
ry, and to prevent future Harm; but where no ſuch Appeal is, as in the ſtate 
of Nature, for want of poſitive Laws, and Judges with Authority to appeal to, 
the ſtate of War once begun, continues, With a Tight to the innocent Party to deſtroy 
the other whenever he can, until the Aggreſſor offers Peace, and deſires Recon- 
ciliation on ſuch Terms, as may repair any Wrongs he has already done, and ſe- 
cure the Innocent for the future; nay where an Appeal to the Law, and conſtitu- 
ted Judges lies open, but the Remedy is deny'd by a manifeſt perverting of Ju- 
ſtice, and a barefac'd wreſting of the Laws to protect or indemnifie the violence 
or injuries of ſome Men, or party of Men, there it is hard to imagine any thing 
but ſtate of War. For where-ever Violence is uſed, and Injury done, though by 
hands appointed to adminiſter Juſtice, it is ſtill Violence and Injury, however 
colour'd with the Name, Pretences, or forms of Law, the End whereof being to 
protect and redreſs the Innocent, by an unbiaſſed Application of it, to all who 
are under it; where-ever that is not bona fide done, Mar is made upon the Suffe- 
rers, who having no Appeal on Earth to right them, they are left to the only 
Remedy 1n ſuch Caſes, an Appeal to Heaven. 

21. To avoid this ftare of War (wherein there is no Appeal but to Heaven, and 
wherein every the leaſt Difference 1s apt to end, where there is no Authority to 
decide between the Contenders) is one great reaſon of Mens putting themſelves into 
Society, and quitting the State of Nature. For where there is an Authority, a 
Power on Earth, from which Relief can be had by Appeal, there the continuance 
of the fate of War 1s excluded, and the Controverſie is decided by that Power. 
Had there been any ſuch Court, any ſuperior juriſdiction on Earth, to deter- 
mine the Right between Feprha and the Ammonites, they had never come to a 
ſtate of War, but we ſee he was forced to appeal to Heaven. The Lord the Judge 
(ſays he) be Fudge this Day between the Children of Iſrael, and the Children of Ammon, 
Fudg. 11. 27. and then Proſecuting, and relying on his Appeal, he leads ont his 
Army to Battle : And therefore in ſuch Controverſies, where the Queſtion is put, 
who (ball be Judge? It cannot be meant, who ſhall decide the Controverſie; every 
one knows what Jephtha here tells us, that the Lord the Fudge, ſhall Judge. Where 
there is no Judge on Earth, the Appeal lies to God in Heaven. That W nn 

then 
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then cannot mean, who ſhall judge? whether another hath put himſelf in a fate 
of War with me, and whether I may as Jephtha did, appeal to Heaven in it? Of that 
I my ſelf can only be Judge in my own Conſcience, as I will anſwer it at the 
great Day, to the ſupream Judge of all Men. 


—_—_——— 


CHAP. IV. 
Of SLAVERT < 


22. H E Natural Liberty of Man is to be free from any ſuperior Power on 
Earth, and not to be under the Will or legiſlative Authority of Man, 
but to have only the Law of Nature for his Rule. The Liberty of Man, in Soci- 
ety, is to be under no other legiſlative Power, but that eſtabliſhed, by Conſent, 
in the Commonwealth; nor under the dominion of any Will, or reſttatnt of any 
Law, but what that Legiſlative ſhall enact, according to the Truſt put in it. 
Freedom then is not what Sir R. F. tells us, O. A. 55. A Liberty for every one to do 
what he liſts, to live as he pleaſes, and not to be tyed by any Laws : But Freedom of Men 
under Government, is, to have a ſtanding Rule to live by, common to every one 
of that Society, and made by the legiſlative Power erected in it; a Liberty to fol- 
low my own Will in all things, where that Rule preſcribes not and not to be 
ſubject to the inconſtant, uncertain, unknown, arbitrary Willof another Man: 
As Freedom of Nature is to be under no other Reſtraint but the Law of Nature. 

23. This Feedom from abſolute, arbitrary Power, is ſo neceſſary to, and cloſe- 
ly joyned with a Man's Preſervation, that he cannot part with it, but by what 
forfeits his Preſervation and Life together. For a Man, not having the Power of 
his own Life, cannot, by Compact, or his own Conſent, exſlave himſelf to any one, 
nor put himſelf under the abſolute, arbitrary Power of another, to take away his 
Life, when he pleaſes. No body can give more Power than he has himſelf; and 
he that cannot take away his own Life, cannot give another Power over it. In- 
deed having by his Fault, forfeited his own Life, by ſome Act that deſerves 
Death; he, to whom he has forfeited it, may (when he has him in his Power) 
delay to take it, and make uſe of him to his own Service, and he does him no In- 
jury by it. For, whenever he finds the hardſhip of his Slavery outweigh the va- 
lue of his Life, tis in his Power, by reſiſting the Will of his Maſter, to draw on 
himſelf the Death he deſires. 

24. This is the perfect condition of Slavery, which is nothing elſe, but the tate 
of War continued, between a lawful Conqueror, and & Captive. For, if once Compatt 
enter between them, and make an Agreement for a limited Power on the one 
Side, and Obedience on the other, the ſtate of War and Slavery ceaſes, as long as 
the Compact endures. For, as has been ſaid, no Man can, by Agreement, paſs 
over to another that which he hath not in himſelf, a Power over his own Life. 

I confeſs, we find among the Jem, as well as other Nations, that Men did ſell 
themſelves; but, *tis plain, this was only to Drudgery, not to Slavery. For, it is 
evident, the Perſon ſold was not under an abſolute, arbitrary, deſpotical Power. 
For the Maſter could not have Power to kill him, at any time, whom at a certain 
time, he was 7 to let go free out of his Service; and the Maſter of ſuch 
a Servant was ſo far from having an arbitrary Power over his Life, that he could 
not at Pleaſure, ſo much as maim him, but the loſs of an Eye, or Tooth; ſet him 
free, Exod. XXI. 


P __—_—. —_— 


CHEF. V. 
Of PROPERTY. 
25. XM Hether we conſider natural Reaſon, which tells us, that Men, be- 


ing once born, have a right to their Preſervation, and conſequently. 


to Meat and Drink, and ſuch other things, as Nature affords for their Subſiſtence; 


or Revelation, Which gives us an account of thoſe Grants God made 8 | me 
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World to Adam, and to Woah, and his Sons, 'tis very clear, that God, as K. Da- 
vid ſays, Pſal. CXV. xvj. has given the Earth to the Children of An; given it to 
Mankind in common. But this being ſuppoſed, it ſeems to ſome a vety great 
Difficulty, how any one ſhould ever come to have a Property in any thing: I will 
not content my ſelf to anſwer, That if it be difficult to make out Property, upon 
2 Suppoſition, that God gave the World to Adam, and his Poſterity in common; 
it is impoſſible that any Man, but one univerſal Monarch ſhould have any Properry 
upon a Suppoſition, that God gave the World to Adam, and his Heirs in Succel- 
tion, excluſive of all the reſt of his Poſterity. But i ſhall endeavour to ſhew, how 
Men might come to have a Property in ſeveral parts of that which God gave to Man- 
kind in common, and that without any expreſs Compact of all the Commoners. 
36. God, who hath given the World ta Men in common, hath alſo given 
them reaſon to make uſe of it to the beſt Advantage of Life , and Convenience. 
The Earth, and all that is therein, is given to Men for the Support and Com- 
fort of their Being. And though all the Fruits 1t naturally produces, and Beaſts 


it feeds, belong to Mankind in common, as they are produced by the ſpontane- 


ous Hand of Nature; and no body has originally a private Dominion, excluſive 
of the reſt of Mankind, in any of them, as they are thus in their natural State : 
yet being given for the uſe of Men, there mult of neceſſity be a means to appro- 
priate them ſome way or other, before they can be of any uſe, or at all benefi- 
cial to any particular Man. The Fruit, or Veniſon, which nouriſhes the wild In- 
dian , who knows no Incloſure, and is ſtill a Tenant in common, muſt be his, 
and ſo his, i. e. a part of him, that another can no longer have any right to 
it, before it can do him any Good for the Support of his Life. 

27. Though the Earth, and all inferior Creatures be common to all Men, yet 
every Man has a Property in his own Perſon : This no Body has any right to but 
himſelf. The Labour of his Body, and the Work of his Hands, we may fay, are 
properly his. Whatſoever then he removes out of the State that Nature hath 
provided, and left it in, he hath mixed his Labour with, and joyned to it ſome- 
thing that is his own, and thereby makes it his Property. It being by him re- 
moved from the common State Nature hath placed it in, it hath by this Labour 
ſomething annexed to it, that excludes the common Right of other Men. For 
this Labour being the unqueſtionable Property of the Labourer, no Man but he 
can have a Right to what that is once joyned to, at leaſt where there is enough, 
and as good left in common for others. 

28. He that is nouriſhed by the Acorns he pickt up under an Oak, or the 
Apples he gathered from the Trees in the Wood , has certainly appropriated 
them to himſelf. No body can deny but the Nouriſhment is his. I ask then, 
When did they begin to be his? When he digeſted ? Or when he eat? Or 
when he boiled? Or when he brought them home? Or when he pickt them up? 
And ' tis plain, if the firſt gathering made them not his, nothing elſe could. That 


Labour put a Diſtinction between them and common: That added ſomething to 
them more than Nature, the common Mother of all, had done; and ſo they be- 


came his private Right. And will any one ſay, he had no Right to thoſe A- 
corns or Apples, he thus appropriated, becauſe he had not the Conſent of all 
Mankind to make them his? Was it a Robbery thus to aſſume to himſelf what 
belonged to all in common? If ſuch a Conſent as that was neceſſary, Man had 
ſtarved, notwithſtanding the Plenty God had given him. We ſee in Gmmons, 
which remain ſo by CompaR, that *tis the taking any part of what is common, 
and removing it out of the ſtate Nature leaves it in, which begins the Property 3 
without which the Common is of no uſe. And the taking of this or that part, 
does not depend on the expreſs Conſent of all the Commoners. Thus the Graſs 
my Horſe has bit; the Turfs my Servant has cut; and the Ore J have digg'd in 
any Place, where I have a Right to them in common with others, become my 
Property, without the Aſſignation or Conſent of any body. The Labour that was 


mine, removing them ont of that common State they were in, hath fixed my 
Property in them. | 


29. By making an explicit Conſent of every Commoner , neceſſary to any. 
ones appropriating to himſelf any part of what is given in common, Children 


or Servants could not cut the Meat, which their Father or Maſter had pro- 
vided for them in common, without aſſigning to every one his peculiar Part. 
Tho 
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Tho? the Water running in the Fountain be every ones, yet who can doubt , 
but that in the Pitcher is his only who drew it out? His Labour hath taken it 


out of the Hands of Nature, where it was common, and belong'd equally to all 


her Children, and hath thereby appropriated it to himſelf. 

30. Thus this Law of Reaſon makes the Deer that Indian's who hath killed it; 
*tis allowed to be his Goods, who hath beſtowed his Labour upon it, though be- 
fore it was the common Right of every one. And amongſt thoſe who are coun- 
ted the civiliz'd part of Mankind, who have made and multiplied poſitive Laws 
to determine Property, this original Law of Nature, for the beginning of Property, 
in what was before common, fill takes place; and by vertue thereof, what Fiſh 
any one catches in the Ocean, that great and ſtill remaining Common of Man- 
kind; or what Ambergreiſe any one takes up here, is by the Labour that removes 
it out of that common State Nature left it in, made his Property, who takes that 
Pains about it. And even amongſt us, the Hare that any one is hunting, is 
thought his who purſues her during the Chaſe. For being a Beaſt that is ſtill 
looked upon as common, and no Man's private Poſſeſſion; whoever has em- 
ploy'd ſo much Labour about any of that kind, as to find and purſue her, has 
thereby removed her from the State of Nature, wherein ſhe was common, and 
hath begun 4 Property: ; 

31. ſt will perhaps be objected to this, That if gathering the Acorns, or other 
Fruits of the Earth, &c. makes a Right to them, then any one may ingroſs as 
much as he will. To which I anſwer, Not ſo. The ſame Law of Nature, that 
does by this means give us Property, does alſo hound that Property too. God has 


given us all things richly, 1 Tim. vi. 12. is the Voice of Reaſon confirmed by Inſpi- 


ration. But how far has he given it us? To enjoy. As much as any one can make 
uſe of to any Advantage of Life before it ſpoils; ſo much he may by his Labour 
fix a Property in: Whateyer is beyond this, is more than his Share, and be- 
longs to others. Nothing was made by God for Man to ſpoil or deſtroy. And 
thus conſidering the Plenty of natural Proviſions there was a long time in 
the World, and the few Spenders; and to how ſmall a Part of that Proviſion 
the Induſtry of one Man could extend it ſelf, and ingroſs it to the Prejudice of o- 
thers ; eſpecially keeping within the Bound, ſet by Reaſon, of what might 


ſerve. for his V/e 3 there could be then little room for Quarrels or Contentions 
about Property ſo eſtabliſh'd. | 150 
32. But the chief Matter of Property being now not the Fruits of the Earth, and 


the-Beaſts that ſubſiſt on it, but che Earth it ſelf; as that which takes in and car- 


ries with it all the reſt: I think it is plain, that Property in that too is acquir'd as 


the former. As much Land as a Man Tills, Plants, Improves, Cultivates, and 
can uſe the Product of, ſo much is his Property. He by his Labour does, as it 
were, incloſe it from the Common. Nor will it invalidate his Right to ſay, 
Every body elſe has an equal Title to it; and therefore he cannot appropriate, 
he cannot incloſe, without the Conſent of all his Fellow-Commoners, all Man- 
kind. God, when he gave the World in common to all Mankind, commanded 
Man alſo to labaur, and the Penury of his Condition required it of him. God 
and his Reaſon commanded him to ſubdue the Earth, i. e. improve it for the Be- 
nefit of Life, and therein lay out ſomething upon it that was hisown, his Labour. 
He that in Obedience to this Command of God, ſubdued, tilled and ſowed any 
17 0 of it, thereby annexed to it ſomething that was his Property, which another 
ad no Title to, nor could without Injury take from him. WES. 

33. Nor was this Appropriation of any parcel of Land, by improving it, any 
Prejudice to any other Man, ſince there was ſtill enough, and as good left; and 
more than the yet unprovided could uſe. So that in effect, there was never the 
leſs left for others becauſe of his Inclofure for himſelf. For he that leaves as 
much as another can make uſe of, dogs as good as take nothing at all. No Body 


could think himſelf injur'd by the drinking of another Man though he took a good 


Draught, who had a whole River of the ſame Water left him to quench his 
Thizſt: And the Caſe of Land and Water, where there is enough of both, is per- 
fectly the ſame. ; 

34. God gave the World to Men in common; hut ſince he gave it them for their 
Benefit, — the greateſt conveniencies of Life they were capable to draw from 


it, it cannot be ſuppoſed he meant it ſhould always remain common and 1 
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vated. He gave it to the uſe of the induſtrious and rational, (and Labour was 
to be bis Title to it;) not to the Fancy or Covetouſneſs of the Quarrelſom and 
Contentious. He that has as good left for his Improvement, as was already ta- 
ken up, needed not complain, ought not to meddle with what was already im- 
proved by another's Labour: If he did, tis plain he deſired the benefit of another's 
Pains, which he had no right to, and not the Ground which God had given him 
in common with others to labour on, and whereof there was as * left, as that 
already poſſeſſed, and more than he knew what to do with, or his Indnſtry could 
reach to. 
35. Tis true, in Land that is common in England, or any other Country, where 
there is plenty of People under Government, who have Money and Commerce, 
no one can incloſe or appropriate any part, without the conſent of all his Fel- 
low - Commoners: Becauſe this is left common by Compact, i. e. by the law of the 
Land, which is not to be violated. And tho' it be common, in reſpect of ſome 
Men, it is not ſo to all Mankind; but is the joint property of this Country, or 
this Pariſh. Beſides, the remainder, after ſuch Incloſure, would not be as good 
to the reſt of the Commoners, as the whole was, when they could all make uſe of 
the whole ; whereas in the Beginning and firſt peopling of the great Common of 
the World, it was quite otherwiſe. The Law Man was under, was rather for 
appropriating. God commanded, and his Wants forced him to labour. That 
was his Property which could not be taken from him where-eyer he had fixed it. 
And hence ſubduing or cultivating the Earth, and having Dominion, we ſee are 
joined together. The one gave Title to the other. So that God, by command- 
ing to ſubdue, gave Authority ſo far to appropriate : And the Conditionof human 
Life, which requires Labour and Materials to work on, neceſlarily introduce pri- 
vate Poſleſſions. | | 
36. Nature has well ſet the meaſure of Property by the extent of Mens Labour 
and the Cnveniencies of Life : No Man's Labour could ſubdue, or appropriate all; 
nor could his Enjoyment conſume more than a ſmall Part; ſo that it was impoſ- 
ble for any Man, this Way, to intrench upon the Right of another, or acquire 
to himſelf a Property, to the prejudice of his Neighbour, who would ſtill have 
room for as good, and as large a Poſſeſſion (after the other had taken out his) as 
before it was appropriated. Meaſure did confine every Man's Poſſeſſion, to a very 
moderate Proportion, and ſuch, as he might appropriate to himſelf, without In- 
jury to any Body, in the firſt Ages of the World, when Men were more in Dan- 
ger to be loſt, by wandring from their Company, in the then vaſt wilderneſs of 
the Earth, than to be ſtraitned for want of room to plant in. And the ame 
Meaſure may be allowed ſtill without Prejudice to any Body, as full as the World 


ſeems. For ſuppoſing a Man, or Family, in the State they were at firſt peopling 


of the World by the Children of Adam, or Noah; let him plant in ſome In- land 
vacant places of America, we ſhall find that the Poſſeſſions he could make himſelf, 
upon the Meaſures we have given, would not be very large, nor, even to this 
day, wire the reſt of Mankind, or give them reaſon to complain, or think 
themſelves injured by this Man's Incroachment, though the race of Men have now 
ſpread themſelves to all the corners of the World, and do infinitely exceed the 
ſmall Number was at the Beginning. Nay, the extent of Ground is of ſo little 
Value, without Labour, that I have heard it affirmed, that in Sain it ſelf, a Man 
may be permitted to plough, ſow and reap, without being diſturbed upon Land 
he has no other Title to, but only his making uſe of it. But, on the contrary, 
the Inhabitants think themſelves beholden to him, who, by his Induſtry on ne- - 
glected, and conſequently waſte Land, has increaſed the ſtock of Corn, which 
they wanted. But be this as it will, which 1 lay no Streſs on; this I dare boldly 
affirm, that the ſame rule of Propriety, (viz.) that every Man ſhould have as much 
as he could make uſe of, would hold ſtill in the World, without ſtraitning any 
Body; ſince there is Land enough in the World to ſuffice double the Inhabitants, 
had not the Invention of Money, and the tacit Agreement of Men, to put a Value 
on it, introduced Oy Conſent)-larger-Poſſeſſions, and a Right to them; which, 
how it has done, I ſhall by and by ſhew more at large. 
37. This is certain, That in the beginning, before the deſire of having more 
than Man needed, had altered the intrinſfick-value of things, which depends only 
on their uſefulneſs to the Life of Man; or had agreed, that a little piece HF © yellow 
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Metal, which would keep without waſting or decay, ſhould be worth a great 
iece of Fleſh, ora whole heap of Corn, though Men had a right to appropriate 

bs their Labour, each one to himſelf, as much of the things of Nature, as he could 
uſe; yet this could not be much, nor to the Prejudice of others, where the ſame 
plenty was ſtill left, to thoſe who would uſe the ſame Induſtry. To which let 
me add, that he who appropriates Land to himſelf by his Labour, does not leſſen 
but increaſe the common ſtock of Mankind. For the Proviſions ſerving to the ſup- 
port of human Life; produced by one Acre of Incloſed and Cultivated Land are 
(to ſpeak much within compaſs) ten times more than thoſe which are yielded by 
an Acre of Land of an equal richneſs lying waſte in Common. And therefore 
he that incloſes Land, and has a greater plenty of the Conveniencies of Life from 
ten Acres, than he could have from an hundred left to Nature, may truly be ſaid 
to give ninety Acres to Mankind. For his Labour now ſupplies him with Provi- 
ſions out of ten Acres, which were but the Product of an hundred lying in Com- 
mon. have here rated the improv'd Land very low in making its Product but 
as ten to one, when it is much nearer an hundred to one. For I ask whether 
in the wild Woods and uncultivated waſte of America left to Nature without any 
Improvement, Tillage or Husbandry, a thouſand Acres yield the needy and 
wretched Inhabitants as many Conveniencies of Life, as ten Acres of equally fer- 
tile Land do in Devonſhire, where they are well Cultivated ? 

Before the appropriation of Land, he who gathered as much of the wild Fruit, 
killed, caught, or tamed, as many of the Beaſts, as he could; he that ſo imploy- 
ed his Pains about any of the ſpontaneous Products of Nature, as any way to alter 
them, from the ſtate which Nature put them in, by placing any of his Labour on 
them, did thereby acquire 4 Propriety in them: But if they periſhed, in his Poſſeſ- 
ſion, without their due Uſe ; if the Fruits rotted, or the Veniſon putrified, be- 
fore he could ſpend it, he offended againſt the common Law of Nature, and was 
liable to be puniſhed ; he invaded his Neighbour's ſhare, for he had uo Right, far- 
ther than his Uſe called for any of them, and they might ſerve to afford him Con- 
veniencies of Life. | 

38. The ſame Meaſures governed the Poſſeſpon of Land too: Whatſoever he til- 
led and reaped, laid up and made uſe of, before it ſpoiled, that was his peculiar 
Right; whatſoever he encloſed, and could feed, and make uſe of, the Cattle and 
Product was alſo his. But if either the Graſs of his Incloſure rotted on the Ground, 
or the Fruit of his planting periſhed without gathering, and laying up, this part 
of the Earth, notwithſtanding his Incloſure, was ſtill to be looked on as waſte, 
and might be the Poſſeſſion of any other. Thus, at the beginning, Cain might 
take as much Ground as he could Till, and make it his own Land, and yet leave 
enough to Abel's Sheep to feed on; a few Acres would ſerve for both their Poſ- 
ſeſſions. But as Families increaſed, and induſtry inlarged their Stocks, their 
Poſſeſſions inlarged with the need of them; but yet it was commonly without any 
fixed property in the ground they made uſe of, till they incorporated, ſettled them- 
ſelves together, and built Cities, and then, by conſent, they came in time, to 
ſet out the bounds of their diſtinct Territories, and agree on limits between them 
and their Neighbours; and by Laws within themſelves, ſettled the Properties of 
thoſe of the ſame Society. For we ſee, that in that part of the World which 
was firſt inhabited, and therefore like to be beſt peopled, even as low down as 
Abraham's Time, they wandred with their Flocks, and their Herds, which was 
their ſubſtance, freely up and down ; and this Abraham did, in a Country where 
he was a Stranger. Whence it is plain, that at leaſt, a great part of the Land lay 
in common; that the Inhabitants valued it not, nor claimed Property in any more 
than they made uſe of. But when there was not room enough in the ſame Place, 
for their Herds to feed together, they by conſent, as Abraham and Lot did, Gen. 
xili. 5. ſeparated and inlarged their Paſture, where it beſt liked them. And for 
the ſame Reaſon Eſau went from his Father, and his Brother, and planted in 
Mount Seir, Gen. xxxvi. 6. : 

39. And thus, without ſuppoſing any private Dominion, and Property in A. 
dam, over all theWorld, excluſive of all other Men, which can no way be proved, 
nor any ones Property be made out from it; but ſuppoſing the World given as it 
was to the Children of Men in common, we ſee how labour could make Men diſtin ct 
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Titles to ſeveral parcels of it, for their private Uſes; wherein there could be no 


donbt of Right, no room for quarrel. 8 | 

40. Nor 1s it ſo ſtrange, as perhaps before conſideration it may appear, that 
the Property of Labour ſhould be able to over- balance the Community of Land. For 
*tis labour indeed that puts the difference of value on every thing; and let any one 
conſider what the difference is between an Acre of Land planted with Tabacco or 
Sugar, ſown with Wheat or Barley; and an Acreof the fame Land lying in com- 
mon, without any Husbandry upon it, and he will find, that the improvement 
of labour makes the far greater part of the Value. I think it will be but a very 
modeſt Computation to ſay, that of the Products of the Earth uſeful to the Life of 
Man e are the effefts of labour: Nay, if we will rightly eſtimate things as they 
come to our Uſe, and caſt up the ſeveral expences about them , what in them 
is purely owing to Nature, and what to Labour , we ſhall find, that in moſt of 
them £2 are wholly to be put on the account of Labour. 

41. There cannot be a clearer demonſtration of any thing, than ſeveral Na- 
tions of the Americans are of this, who are rich in Land, and poor in all the Com- 
forts of Life; whom Nature having furniſhed as liberally as any other People, 
with the materials of Plenty, i. e. a fruitful Soil, apt to produce in abundance, 
what might ſerve for Food, Rayment, and Delight ; yet for want of improving it 
by Labour, have not one hundredth part of the Convenienctes we enjoy : And a 
King of a large and fruirful Territory there Feeds, Lodges, and is clad worſe than 
a day Labourer in England. 2, hs 

42. To make this a little clearer, let us but trace ſome of the ordinary provi- 


ſions of Life, through their ſeveral Progreſſes, before they come to our Uſe, and 


ſce how much they receive of their value ſrom human Induſtry. Bread, Wine and 
Cloath, are things of daily Uſe, and great Plenty, yet notwithſtanding, Acorns, 
Water and Leaves, or Skins , muſt be our Bread, Drink and Cloathing, did not 
labour furniſh us with theſe more uſeful Commodities. For whatever Bread is 
more worth than Acorns, Wine than Water, and Cloarh or Sill, than Leaves, 
Skins or Moſs, that is wholly owing to Labour and Induſtry. The one of theſe be- 
ing the Food and Rayment which unaſſiſted Nature furniſhes us with; the other 
Proviſions which our Induſtry and Pains prepare for Us, which how much they 
exceed the othet in Value, when any one hath Computed, he will then ſee, how 
much labour makes the far greateſt part of the value of things we enjoy in this World: 
And the ground which produces the Materials, is ſcarce to be reckon'd in, as 
any, or at moſt, but a very ſmall part of it; ſo little, that even amongſt us, Land 
that is left wholly to Nature, that hath no improvement of 1 Tillage, 
or Planting, is called, as indeed it is, Maſte; and we ſhall find the benefit of it 
amount to little more than nothing. | | 
This ſhews how much numbers of Men are to be preferred to largeneſs of Do- 
minions; and that the increafe of Lands, and the right employing of them is 
the great Art of Government: And that Prince, who ſhall be ſo Wiſe and God- 
like, as by eſtabliſhed Laws of Liberty to fecure Protection and Encouragetnent 
to the honeſt induſtry of Mankind, againſt the Oppreſſion of Power and Narrow- 
neſs of Party, will quickly be too hard for his Neighbours ;. But this by the by: 
To return to the Argument in Hand. 

43. An Acre of Land, that bears here twenty Buſhelsof Wheat, and another in 
America, which, with the ſame Husbandry, would do the like, are, without doubt, 
of the ſame natural intrinſick Value : But yet the Benefit Mankind receives from 
the one in a Year, is worth 5 J. and from the other poſſibly not worth a Penny, 
if all the Profit an Indian received from it were to be valued, and ſold here; at 
teaſt, I may truly ſay, not . Tis Labour then, which puts the greateſt part of 

Value upon Land, whout which it would ſcarcely be worth any thing: Tis to that 
we owe the greateſt part of all its uſeful Products; for all that the Straw, Bran, 
Bread, of that Acre of Wheat, is more worth than the Product of an Acre of as 

ood Land, which lies waſte, is all the effect of Labour. For *tis not barely the 

Plough-man's Pains, the Reaper's and Threſher's Toil, and the Baker's Sweat, 
is to be counted into the Bread we Eat; the Labour of thoſe who broke the Oxen, 
who digged and wrought the Iron and Stones, who felled and framed the Tim- 
ber imployed about the Plough, Mill, Oven, or any other Utenfils, which are a 
vaſt Number, requiſite to this Corn, from its being Seed to be ſown to its 1 
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made Bread, muſt all be charged on the account of Labour; and received as an 
effect of that: Nature and the Earth furniſhed only the almoſt worthleſs Mate- 
rials, as in themſelves. *Twould be a ſtrange Catalogue of things, that Induſtry pro- 
vided and made uſe of, about every Loaf of Bread, before it came to our Uſe, if we 
could trace them; Iron, Wood, Leather, Bark, Timber, Stone, Bricks, Coals, 
Lime, Cloth, Dying Drugs, Pitch, Tar, Maſts, Ropes, and all the Materials 
made uſe of in the Ship, that brought any of the Commodities made uſe of by any 
of the Workmen, to any part of the Work, all which, *rwould be almoſt im- 
poſſible, at leaſt too long, to reckon up. _ 

44+ From all which it is evident, that though the things of Nature are given in 
common, yet Man by being Maſter of himſelf, and Proprietor of his own Perſon, and 
the Actions or Labour of it, had ſtill in himſelf the great Foundation of Property; and 
that, which made up the great part of what he applycd to the Support or Com- 
fort of his Being, when Invention and Arts had improved the conveniencies of 
Life; was perfectly his own, and did not belong in common to others. 

45- Thus Labour, in the beginning gave a Right of Property, wherever any one 
was pleaſed to imploy it, upon what was common, which remained a long while, 
the far greater part, and is yet more than Mankind makes uſe of. Men, at firſt, 
for the moſt part, contented themſelves with what un- aſſiſted Nature offered to 
their Neceſſities: And though afterwards, in ſome parts of the World, (where 
the Increaſe of People and Stock, with the Uſe of Money, had made Land ſcarce, 
and ſo of ſome Value) the ſeveral Gmmunities ſettled the Bounds of their diſtinct 
Territories, and by Laws within themſelves, regulated the Properties of the 
private Men of their Society ; and ſo, by CGmpatt and Agreement, ſettled the Pro- 
perty which Labourand Induſtry began; and the Leagues that have been made-be- 
tween ſeveral States and Kingdoms, eitherexpreſly or tacitly diſowning all Claim 
and Right to the Land in the others Poſſeſſion, have, by common Conſent, 
given up their Pretences to their natural common Right, which originally they 
had to thoſe Countries, and ſo have, by poſitive Agreement, ſettled a Property amonęꝑſt 
themſelves, in diſtin& Parts and Parcel of the Earth; yet there are ſtill great Tratts 
of Ground to be found, which, (the Inhabitants thereof not having joyned with 
the reſt of Mankind, in the conſent of the Uſe of their common Money) lie waſte; 
and are more, than the People, who dwell on it, do, or can make uſe of, and fo 
ſtill lie in common. Tho? this can ſcarce happen amongſt that part of Mankind, 
that have conſented to the Uſe of Money. 


46. The greateſt part of things really uſeful to the life of Man, and ſuch as the 
neceſſity of ſubſiſting made the firſt Commoners of the World look after, as it 


doth the Americans now, are generally things of ſhort Duration ; ſuch as, if they 
are not conſumed by uſe, will decay and periſh of themſelves: Gold, Silver and 
Diamonds, are things, that 2 or Agreement hath put the Value on, more 
than real Uſe, and the neceſſary ſu 
Nature hath provided in (common, every one had a Right as hath been ſaid) to 
as much as he could uſe, and Property in all he could affect with his Labour; all 
that his Iaduſtry could extend to, to alter from the ſtate Nature had put it in, was 
his. He that gathered a hundred Buſhels of Acorns or Apples, had thereby a Property 
in them, they were his Goods as ſoon as gathered. He was only to look, that 
he uſed them before they ſpoiled, elſe he took more than his ſhare, and robb'd o- 
thers. And indeed it was a fooliſh thing, as well as diſhoneſt , to hoard up more, 


than he could make uſe of. If he gave away a part to any body elſe, ſo that it 


periſhed not uſeleſly in his Poſſeſſion, theſe he alſo made uſe of. And if he alſo 
bartred away Plumbs, that would have rotted in a Week, for Nuts that would 
laſt good for his eating a whole Year he did no injury ; he waſted not the com- 
mon Stock ; deſtroyed no part of the portion of Goods that belonged to others, 
ſo long as nothing periſhed uſeleſly in his hands. Again , If he would give his 
Nuts for a piece of Metal, pleaſed with its Colour ; or exchange his Sheep for 
Shells, orWooll for a ſparkling Peble or a Diamond, and keep thoſe by him all 
his Life, he invaded not the Right of others, he might heap up as much of theſe 
durable things as lic deaſed the exceeding of the bounds of his juſt Property not lying 
in the largenc!: of; 04:22, but the periſhing of any thing uſeleſly in it. 
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pport of Life. Now of thoſe good things which 
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Titles to ſeveral parcels of it, for their private Uſes; wherein there could be no 
donbt of Right, no room for quarrel. | 8 | 

40. Nor 1s it ſo ſtrange, as perhaps before conſideration it may appear, that 
the Property of Labour ſhould be able to over- balance the Community of Land. For 
*tis labour indeed that puts the difference of value on every thing; and let any one 
conſider what the difference is between an Acre of Land planted with Tabacco or 
Sugar, ſown with Wheat or Barley; and an Acreof the ſame Land lying in com- 
mon, without any Husbandry upon it, and he will find, that the improvement 
of labour makes the far greater part of the Value. I think it will be but a very 
modeſt Computation to ſay, that of the Produfts of the Earth uſeful to the Life of 
Man are the effe&s of labour: Nay, if we will rightly eſtimate things as they 
come to our Uſe, and caſt up the ſeveral expences about them , what in them 
is purely owing to Nature, and what to Labour, we ſhall find, that in moſt of 
them £2 are wholly to be put on the account of Labour. 

41, There cannot be a clearer demonſtration of any thing, than ſeveral Na- 
tions of the Americans are of this, who are rich in Land, and poor in all the Com- 
forts of Life ; whom Nature having furniſhed as liberally as any other People, 
with the materials of Plenty, 5. e. a fruitful Soil, apt to produce 1n abundance, 
what might ſerve for Food, Rayment, and Delight; yet for want F improving it 
by. Labour, have not one hundredth part of the Convenienctes we enjoy : And a 
King of a large and fruirful Territory there Feeds, Lodges, and is clad worſe than 
a day Labourer in England. 2 2 

42. To make this a little clearer, let us but trace ſome of the ordinary provi- 
ſions of Life, through their ſeveral Progreſſes, before they come to our Uſe, and 
ſce how much they receive of their value from human Induſtry. Bread, Wine and 
Cloath, are things of daily Uſe, and great Plenty, yet notwithſtanding, Acorns, 
Water and Leaves, or Skins , muſt be our Bread, Drink and Cloathing, did not 
labour furniſh us with theſe more uſeful Commodities. For whatever Bread is 
more worth than Acorns, Wine than Water, and Cloarh or Sill, than Leaves, 
Skins or Moſs, that is wholly owing to Labour and Induſtry. The one of theſe be- 
ing the Food and Rayment which unaſſiſted Nature furniſhes us with; the other 
Proviſions which our Induſtry and Pains prepare for Us, which how much they 
exceed the other in Value, when any one hath Computed, he will then ſee, how 
much labour makes the far greateſt part of the value of things we enjoy in this World: 

\nd the ground which produces the Materials, is ſcarce to be reckon'd in, as 
any, or at moſt, but a very ſmall part of it; ſo little, that even amongſt us, Land 
that is left wholly to Nature, that hath no improvement of 1 71 Tillage, 
or Planting, is called, as indeed it is, Waſte; and we ſhall find the benefit of it 
amount to little more than nothing. | 

This ſhews how much numbers of Men are to be preferred to largeneſs of Do- 
minions; and that the incteafe of Lands, and the right employing of them is 
the great Art of Government : And that Prince, who ſhall be ſo Wiſe and God- 
like, as by eſtabliſhed Laws of Liberty to fecure Protection and Encouragement 
to the honeſt induſtry of Mankind, againſt the Oppreſſion of Power and Natrow- 
neſs of Party, will quickly be too hard for his Neighbours ;. But this by the by: 
To retirn to the Argument in Hand. 

43. An Acre of Land, that bears here twenty Buſhels of Wheat, and another in 
America, which, with the ſame Husbandry, would do the like, are, without doubt, 
of the ſame natural intrinſick Value: But yet the Benefit Mankind receives from 


_ fe one in a Year, is worth 5 J. and from the other poſſibly not worth a Penny, 


if all the Profit an Indian received from it were to be valued, and ſold here; at 
teaſt, I may truly ſay, not :. Tis Labour then, which puts the greateſt part of 
Value upon Land, whout which it would ſcarcely be worth any thing : *Tis to that 
we owe the greateſt part of all its uſeful Products; for all that the Straw, Bran, 
Bread, of that Acre of Wheat, is more worth than the Product of an Acre of as 
good Land, which lies waſte, is all the effect of Labour. For *tis not barely the 
Plough-man's Pains, the Reaper's and Threſher's Toil, and the Baker's Sweat, 
is to be counted into the Bread we Eat; the Labour of thoſe who broke the Oxen, 
who digged and wrought the Iron and Stones, who felled and framed the Tim- 
ber iaployed about the Plough, Mill, Oven, or any other Utenſils, which are a 
vaſt Number, requiſite to this Corn, from its being Seed to be ſown to its being 
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made Bread, mult all be charged on the account of Labour; and received as an 
effect of that: Nature and the Earth furniſhed only the almoſt worthleſs Mate- 
rials, as in themſelves. *Twould be a ſtrange Catalogue of things, that Induſtry pro- 
vided and made uſe of, about every Loaf of Bread, before it came to our Uſe, if we 
could trace them; Iron, Wood, Leather, Bark, Timber, Stone, Bricks, Coals, 
Lime, Cloth, Dying Drugs, Pitch, Tar, Maſts, Ropes, and all the Materials 
made uſe of in the Ship, that brought any of the Commodities made uſe of by any 
of the Workmen, to any part of the Work, all which, *rwould be almoſt im- 
poſſible, at leaſt too long, to reckon up. _ 

44- From all which it is evident, that though the things of Nature are given in 
common, yet Man by being Maſter of himſelf, and Proprietor of his own Perſon, and 
the Actions or Labour of it, had ſtill in himſelf the great Foundation of Property; and 
that, which made up the great part of what he applyed to the Support or Com- 
fort of his Being, when Invention and Arts had improved the conveniencies of 
Life; was perfectly his own, and did not belong in common to others. 

45- Thus Labour, in the beginning gave a Right of Property, wherever any one 
was pleaſed to imploy it, upon what was common, which remained a long while, 
the far greater part, and is yet more than Mankind makes uſe of. Men, at firſt, 
for the moſt part, contented themſelves with what un-aſliſted Nature offered to 
their Neceſſities: And though afterwards, in ſome parts of the World, (where 
the Increaſe of People and Stock, with the Uſe of Money, had made Land ſcarce, 
and ſo of ſome Value) the ſeveral Gmmunities ſettled the Bounds of their diſtinct 
Territories; and by Laws within themſelves, regulated the Properties of the 
private Men of their Society; and ſo, by Gmpatt and Agreement, ſertled the Pro- 
perty which Labour and Induſtry began; and the Leagues that have been made be- 
tween ſeveral States and Kingdoms, either expreſly or tacitly diſowning all Claim 
and Right to the Land in the others Poſſeſſion, have, by common Conſent, 
given up their Pretences to their natural common Right, which originally they 
had to thoſe Countries, and ſo have, by poſitive Agreement, ſettled a Propertyamonęſt 
themſelves, in diſtinct Parts and Parcel of the Earth; yet there are ſtill great Tratts 
of Ground to be found, which, (the Inhabitants thereof not having joyned with 
the reſt of Mankind, in the conſent of the Uſe of their common Money) lie waſte, 
and are more, than the People, who dwell on it, do, or can make uſe of, and fo 


ſtill lie in common. Tho? this can ſcarce happen amongſt that part of Mankind, 
that have conſented to the Uſe of Money. 


46. The greateſt part of things really uſeful to the life of Man, and ſuch as the 
neceſſity of ſubſiſting made the firſt Commoners of the World look after, as it 


doth the Americans now, are generally things of ſhort Duration; ſuch as, if they 
are not conſumed by uſe, will decay and periſh of themſelves: Gold, Silver and 
Diamonds, are things, that 2 or Agreement hath put the Value on, more 
than real Uſe, and the neceſſary ſupport of Life. Now of thoſe good things which 
Nature hath provided in (common, every one had a Right as hath been ſaid) to 
as much as he could uſe, and Property in all he could affect with his Labour; all 


that his Iaduſtry could extend to, to alter from the ſtate Nature had put it in, was 


his. He that gathered a hundred Buſhels of Acorns or Apples, had thereby a Property 

in them, they were his Goods as ſoon as gathered. He was only to look, that 
he uſed them before they ſpoiled, elſe he took more than his ſhare, and robb'd o- 
thers. And indeed it was a fooliſh thing, as well as diſhoneſt , to hoard up more, 


than he could make uſe of. If he gave away a part to any body elſe, ſo that it 


periſhed not uſeleſly in his Poſſeſſion, theſe he alſo made uſe of. And if he alſo 
bartred away Plumbs, that would have rotted in a Week, for Nuts that would 
laſt good for his cating a whole Year he did no injury ; he waſted not the com- 
mon Stock ; deſtroyed no part of the portion of Goods that belonged to others, 
ſo long as nothing periſhed uſeleſly in his hands. Again, If he would give his 
Nuts for a piece of Metal, pleaſed with its Colour ; or exchange his Sheep for 
Shells, orWooll for a ſparkling Peble or a Diamond, and keep thoſe by him all 
his Life, he invaded not the Right of others, he might heap up as much of theſe 
durable things as lic >leaſed 4 the exceeding of the bounds of his juſt Property not lying 
in the largenc:: h 50:22, but the periſhing of any thing uſeleſly in it. 
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47. And thus came in the uſe of Money, ſome laſting thing that Men might keep 
without ſpoiling, and that by mutual Conſent Men would take in exchange for 
the trvly uſeful, but periſhable ſupports of Lite. ; 

48. And as different degrees of Induſtry were apt to give Men Poſſeſſions in 
difterent Proportions, ſo this Invention of Money gave them the Opportunityto con- 
tinue and enlarge them. For ſuppoſiag an Iſland, ſeparate from all poſſible Com- 
merce with the reſt of the World, wherein there were but an hundred Familics, 
but there were Sheep, Horſesand Cows, with other uſeful Animals, wholſome 
Fruits, and Land enough for Corn for a hundred thouſand Times as many, but 
nothing in the Iſland, either becauſe of its Commonnels, or periſhableneſs, fit to 
ſupply the place of Aney: What reaſon could any one have there to cnlarge his 
Poſleſſions beyond the uſe of his Family, and a plentiful ſupply to its Conſumption, 
either in what their own Induſtry produced, or they could barter for like periſhable, 
uſeful Commodities, with others ? Where there is not ſomething, both laſting 
and ſcarce, and fo valuable, to be hoarded up, there Men will be apt to enlarge 
their Poſſeſſions of Land, were it never ſo rich, never ſo free for them to take. For 
I ask, what would a Man value Ten thouſand, or an Hundred thouſand Acres of 
excellent Land, ready cultivated, and well ſtocked too with Cattle in the middle of 
the In-land Parts of America, where he had no hopes of Commerce with other 
parts of the World, to draw Money to him by the ſale of the Product? It would 
not be worth the incloſing, and we ſhould ſee him give up again to the wild Com- 
mon of Nature, whatever was more than would ſupply the conveniencies of Life 
to be had there for him and his Family. 

49. Thus in the Beginning all the World was America, and more ſo than that 
is now; for no ſuch thing as Money was any where known. Find out ſomething 
that hath the U/e and Value of Money amongſt his Neighbours, you ſhall ſee the 
ſame Man will begin preſently to enlarge his Poſſeſſions. 

50. But ſince Gold and Silver, being little uſeful to the Life of Man in propor- 
tion to Food, Rayment, and Carriage, has its Value only from the conſent of Men, 
whereof Labour yet makes, in great part, the Meaſure, it is plain, that Men have 
agreed to a diſproportionate and unequal Poſſeſſion of the Earth, they having by a 
tacit and voluntary Conſent, found out aWay how a Man may fairly poſſeſs more 
Land, than he himſelf can uſe the Product of, by receiving in Exchange for the 
overplus Gold and Silver, which may be hoarded up without Injury to any one; 
theſe Metals not ſpoiling or decaying in the hands of the Poſſeſſor. This Partage 
of things in an inequality of private Poſſeſſions, Men have made practicable out 
of the bounds of Society, and without Compact only by putting a Value on Gold 
and Silver, and tacitly agreeing in the uſe of Money. For in Governments, the 
Laws regulate the right of Property, and the poſſeſſion of Land is determined by 


poſitive Conſtitutions. 


51. And thus, I think, it is very eaſie to conceive without any Difficulty, how 
Labour could at firſt begin a title of Property in the common thingsof Nature, and how 
the ſpending it upon our uſes bounded it. So that there could then be no reaſon of 


quarreling about Title, nor any doubt about the largeneſs of Poſſeſſion it gave. 


Right and Conveniency went together; for as a Man had a Right to all he could 
imploy his Labour upon, ſo he had no Temptation to labour for more than he 
could make uſe of. This left no room for Controverſie about the Title, nor for 
Incroachment on the right of others; what Portion a Man carved to himſelf, was 
eaſily ſeen; and it was uſeleſs as well as diſhoneſt to carve himſelf too much, or 
take more than he needed. 


. 


C HAP. III. 
Of Paternal Power. 


52. TT may perhaps be cenſured as an impertinent Criticiſm in a diſcourſe of 

this Nature to find fault with Words and Names, that have obtained in 

the World: And yet poſſibly it may not be amiſs to offer new ones, when the 

old are apt to lead Men into Miſtakes as this of parernal Power probably has one, 
whic 
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which ſeems ſo to place the power of Parents over their Children wholly in the 
Father, as if the Mother had no ſhare in it, whereas, if we conſult Reaſon or Re- 
velation, we ſhall find, ſhe hath an equal Title. This may give one reaſon to 
ask, whether this might not be more properly called parental Power. For what- 
ever obligation Nature and the right of Generation lays on Children, it muſt cer- 
tainly bind them equal to both the concurrent Cauſes of it. And accordingly we 
ſee the politive Law of God every where joyns them together, without Diſtincti- 
on when it commands the Obedience of Children, Honour thy Father and thy Mother, 
Exod. 20. 12. Whoſoever curſeth his Father or his Mother, Lev. 20. 9. Te ſhall fear every 
Man his Mother and his Father, Lev. 19. 3. Children obey your Parents, &C. Eph. 6. 1. 
is the ſtile of the Old and New Teſtament. 

53- Had but this one thing been well conſider'd, without looking any deeper 
into the Matter, it might perhaps have kept Men from running into thoſe groſs 
Miſtakes, they have made, about this power of Parents ; which however it might, 
without any great Harſhneſs, bear the name of abſolute Dominion, and regal Au- 
thority, when under the Title of paternal Power it ſeem'd appropriated to the Fa- 
ther, would yet have ſounded but odly, and in the very Name ſhewn the Abſur- 
dity, if this ſuppoſed abſolute Power over Children had been called Parental; and 
thereby have diſcover'd, that it belong'd to the Aorher too; for it will but very 
ill ſerve the turn of thoſe Men, who contend ſo much for the abſolute power and 
authority of the Fatherhood, as they call it, that the Mother ſhould have any Share 
init. And it would have but ill ſupported the Monarchy they contend for, when 
by the very Name it appeared, that that fundamental Authority, from whence 
they would derive their Government of a ſingle Perſon only, was not plac'd in 
one, but two Perſons joyntly. But to let this of Names paſs. 

54- Though I have ſaid above Chap. 2. That all Men by Nature are equal, 1 can- 
not be ſuppoſed to underſtand all ſorts of Equality: Age or Virtue may give Men a 
juſt Precedency : Excellency of Parts and Merit may place others above the common 
Level: Birth may ſubje& ſome, and Alliance or Benefits others to pay an Obſer- 
vance to thoſe to whom Nature, Gratitude, or other Reſpects may have made it 
dus; and yet all this conſiſts with the Equality, which all Men are in, in reſpect 
of juriſdiction or Dominion, one over another; which was the Equality | there 
ſpoke of, as proper to the Buſineſs in hand, being that equal =__ that every 
Man hath, to his natural Freedom, without being ſubjected to the Will or Autho- 
rity of any other Man. 

55. Children, 1 confeſs, are not born in this full ſtate of Equality, though they 
are born to it. Their Parents have a ſort of Rule and Juriſdiction over them, 
when they come into the World, and for ſome time after, but *tis but a tempo- 
rary one. The Bonds of this Subjection are like the ſwadling Cloths they are wrapt 
up in, and ſupported by in the weakneſs of their Infancy : Ageand Reaſon as they 
grow up, looſen them, till at length they drop quite off, and leave a Man at his 
own free Diſpoſal. 3 | 

55. Adem was created a perfect Man, his Body and Mind in full poſſeſſion of 
their Strength and Reaſon, and ſo was capable, from the firſt Inſtant of his Being 
to provide for his own Support and Preſervation, and govern his Actions accor- 
ding to the Dictates of the Law of Reaſon which God had implanted in him. From 
him the World is peopled with his Deſcendants, who are all born Infants, weak 
and helpleſs, without Knowledge or Underſtanding : But to ſupply the defects 
of this imperfect State, till the improvement of Growth and Age had removed 
them, Adam and Eve, and after them all Parents were, by the Law of Nature, 


under an Obligation to preſerve, nouriſh, and educate the Children, they had begotten ; 


not as their own Workmanſhip, but the Workmanſhip of their own Maker, the 
Almighty, to whom they were to be accountable for them. 

57. The Law, that was to govern Adam, was the ſame, that was to govern all 
his Poſterity, the Law of Reaſon. But his Off:-ſpring having another way of en- 
trance into the World, different from him, by a natural Birth, that produced 
them ignorant and without the uſe of Reaſon, they were not preſently under that 
Law; for no body can be under a Law, which is not promulgated to him; and 
this Law heing promulgated or made known by Reaſon only, he that 1s not come 
to the Uſe of his Reaſon, cannot be ſaid to be under this Law; and Adam's Chil- 


dren, being not preſently as ſoon as born under this Law of Reaſon, were * 
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ſently free. For Law, in its true Notion , #7 not ſo much the Limitation as rhe 
direction of a free and intelligent Agent to his proper Intereſt, and preſcribes no far- 
ther than is for the general Good of thoſe under that Law : Could they be hap- 
pier without it, the Law, as an uſeleſs thing, would of itſelf vaniſh ; and that ill 
deſerves the Name of Confinement which hedges us in only from Bogs and Pre- 
cipices. So that, however it may be miſtaken, the end of Law is not to aboliſh or 
reſtrain, but to preſerve and enlarge Freedom For in all the ſtates of created Beings 
capable of Laws, where there is no Law, there is no Freedom. For Liberty is to be free 
from Reſtraint and Violence from others; which cannot be, where there is no 
Law: But Freedom is not, as we are told, A Liberty for every Man to do what he 
liſts : (For who could be Free, when every other Man's Humour might domineer 
over him?) But a Liberty to diſpoſe, and order as he liſts, his Perſon, Actions, 
Poſleſſions, and his whole Property, within the Allowance of thoſe Laws, under 
which he is, and therein not to be ſubject tothe Arbitrary Will of another, but 
freely follow his own. 

58. The Power, then, that Parents have over their Children, ariſes from that 
Duty which is incumbent on them, to take care of their Off-ſpring, during the 
imperfect ſtate of Childhood. To inform the Mind, and govern the Actions of 
their yet ignorant Nonage, till Reaſon ſhall takeits Place, and eaſe them of that 
Trouble, is what the Children want, and the Parents are bound to. For God hav- 
ing given Man an Underſtanding to direct his Actions, has allowed him a free- 
dom of Will, and liberty of Acting, as properly belonging thereunto, within 
the bounds of that Law he is under. But whilſt he is in an Eſtate, wherein he has 
not Underſtanding of his own to direct his Vill, he is not to have any Vill of his 
own to follow: He that underſtands for him, muſt will for him too; he muſt pre- 
ſcribe to his Will, andregulate his Actions; but when he comes to the Eſtate 
that made his Father a Freeman, the Son is a Freeman too. 

59. This holds in all the Laws a Man 1s under, whether Natural or Civil. Is a 
Man under the Law of Nature? What made him Free of that Law? What gavehim 
a free diſpoſing of his Property, according to his oẽn Will, within the compaſs of 
that Law? Ianſwer; a State of Maturity wherein he might be ſuppos'd capable 
to know that Law, that ſo he might keep his Actions within the Bounds of it. 
When he has acquired that State, he is preſumed to know how far that Law is to 
be his Guide, and how far he may make uſe of his Freedom, and ſo comes to have it; 
*till then, ſome body elſe muſt guide him, who is preſumed to know, how far the 
Law allows a Liberty. If ſuch a State of Reaſon, ſuch an Age of Diſcretion made 
him Free, the ſame ſhall make his Son Free too. Is a Man under the Law of Ex- 


gland? What made him Free of that Law? That is, to have the Liberty to diſpoſe 


of his Actions and Poſſeſſions according to his own Will, within the Permiſſion 
of that Law ? A Capacity of knowing that Law. Which 1s ſuppoſed by that 
Law, at the Ape of one and twenty Years, and in ſome Caſes ſooner. If this 
made the Father Free, it ſhall make the Son Free too. Till then we ſee the Law 
allows the Son to have no Will, but he is to be guided by the Will of his Father 
or Guardian, who is to underſtand for him. And if the Father die, and fail to 
ſubſtitute a Deputy in his Truſt ; if he hath not provided a Tutor, to govern his 
Son, during his Minority, during his want of Underſtanding, the Law takes care 
to do it, ſome other muſt govern him, and be a Will to him, till he hath attained 
to 4 State of Freedom, and his Underſtanding be fit to take the Government of his 
Will. But after that, the Father and Son are equally Free as much as Tutor 
and Pupil after Nonage ; equally Subjects of the ſame Law together, without any 
Dominion left in the Father over the Life, Liberty, or Eſtate of his Son, whether 
they be only in the State and under the Law of Naturc, or under the poſitive 
Laws of an Eſtabliſh'd Government. | 

60. But if, through defects that may happen out of the ordinary courſe of Na- 
ture, any one comes not to ſuch a degree of Reaſon, wherein he might be ſuppo- 
ſed capable of knowing the Law, and ſo living within the Rules of it, he is never 
capable of being a Free Man, he is never let looſe to the diſpoſure of his own Will 
(becauſe he knows no bounds to it, has not Underſtanding, its proper Guide) 
but is continued under the Tuition and Government of others, all the time his 


own Underſtanding is uncapable of that Charge. And ſo Lunaticks and Ideots are 


never ſet free from the Government of their Parents ; Children, who are not as yet 
come 
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come unto thoſe Tears whereat they may have; and Innocents which are excluded by a na- 
tural defect from ever having; Thirdly, Madmen, which for the preſent cannot poſſibly 
have the uſe of right Reaſon to guide themſelves, have for their Guide, the Reaſon that 
guideth other Men which are Tutors over them, to ſeek and procure their good for them, 
ſays Hooker, Eccl. Pol. lib. 1. Se. 7. All which ſeems no more than that Duty, 
which God and Nature has laid on Man, as well as other Creatures, to preſerve 
their Off- ſpring, till they can be able to ſhift for themſclves, and will ſcarce a- 
mount to an inſtance or proof of Parents Regal Authority. 

61. Thus we are born Free, as we are born Rational; not that we have actually 
the Exerciſe of either: Age that brings one, brings with it the other too. And 
thus we ſee how natural Freedom and Subjection to Parents may conſiſt together, and 
are both founded on the ſame Principle. A Child is Free by his Father's Title, by 
his Father's Underſtanding , which is to govern him, till he hath it of his own. 
The Freedom of a Man at years of Diſcretion, and the Subject ion of a Child to his Pa- 


rents, Whilſt yet ſhortof that Age, are ſo conſiſtent, and ſo diſtinguiſhable, that 
the molt blinded Contenders for Monarchy, by Right of Fatherhood , cannot miſs 


this Difference; the moſt obſtinate cannot but allow their Conſiſtency. For were 
their Doctrine all true, were the right Heir of Adam now known, and by that 
Title ſettled a Monarch in his Throne, inveſted with all the abſolute unlimited 
Power Sir R. F. talks of; if he ſhould die as ſoon as his Heir were Born, muſt not 
the Child, notwithſtanding he were never ſo Free, never ſo much Sovereign, be 
in Subjection to his Mother and Nurſe, to Tutors and Governors, till Age and 
Education brought him Reaſon and Ability to govern himſelf, and others? The 
Neceſſities of his Life, the Health of his Body, and the Information of his Mind 
would require him to be direted by the Will of others and not his own ; and 
yet will any one think, that this Reſtraint and Subjection were inconſiſtent with, 
or ſpoiled him of that Liberty or Sovereignty he had a Right to, or gaveaway 
his Empire to thoſe who had the Governmeat of his Nonage? This Government 
over him only prepared him the better and ſooner for it. If any body ſhould ask 
me, when my Son is f Age to be Free? I ſhall anſwer, Juſt when his Monarch is 
of Age to govern. But at what time, ſays the judicious Hooker , Eccl. Pol. I. 1. 
Sect. 6. a Man may be ſaid to have attain'd ſo far forth the uſe of Reaſon, as ſufficeth to 
make him capable of thoſe Laws whereby he is then bound to guide his Actions; this is a 
great deal more eaſie for ſenſe to diſcern, than ſor any one by Skill and Learning to de- 
termine. 

62. Commonwealths themſelves take notice of, and allow, that there is a time 
when Men are to begin to att like Free Men, and therefore till that time require not 
Oaths of Fealty, or Allegiance, or other publick owning of, or Submiſſion to 
the Government of their Countries. 

63. The Freedom then of Man, and Liberty of acting according to his ownWill, 
is grounded on his having Reaſon, which is able to inſtruct him in that Law he is to 
govern himſelf by, and make him know how far he is left to the Freedom of his 
own Will. To turn him looſe to an unreſtrain'd Liberty, before he has Reaſon 
to guide him, is not the allowing him the privilege of his Nature to be Free; 
but to thruſt him out amongſt Brutes, and abandon him to a State as wretched, 
and as much beneath that of a Man, as theirs. This is that which puts the Au- 
thority into the Parents hands to govern the Minority of their Children. God hath 
made it their buſineſs to imploy this Care on their Off- ſpring, and hath placed in 
them ſuitable Inclinations of Tendernefs, and concern to temper this Power, to 
apply it, as his Wiſdom deſigned it, to the Childrens good, as long as they 
ſhould need to be nnder it. | 

64. But what reaſon can hence ad vance this care of the Parents due to their Off- 
ſpring into an abſolute Arbitrary Dominion of the Father, whoſe Power reaches no 
fatther, than by ſuch a Diſcipline, as he finds moſt effectual, to give ſuch Strength 
and Health to their Bodies, ſuch vigour and rectitude to their Minds, as may 
beſt fit his Children to be moſt uſeful to themſelves and others ; and, if it be ne- 
ceſſary to his Condition, to make them Work, when they are able, for their own 
Subliftence. But in this Power the Ather too has her ſhare with the Father. 

65. Nay this Power ſo little belongs to the Father by any peculiar right of Na- 
ture, but only as he is Guardian of his Children, that when he quits his care of 
them, he loſes his Power over them, which goes along with their Nouriſhment 


and 
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and Education, to which it is inſeparably annexcd ; and it belongs as much to the 
Foſter-Father of an expoſed Child, as to the Natural Father of another. So little 
Power does the bare act of begerting give a Man over his Iſſue if all his Care ends 
there, and this be all the Tirle he hath to the Name and Authority of a Father. 
And what will become of this Paternal Power in that part of the World, where 
one Woman hath more than one Husband ata Time? Or in thoſe parts of Ame- 
rica, where, when the Husband and Wife part, which happens frequently, the 
Children are all left to the Mother, follow her, and are wholly under her Care 
and Proviſion? If the Father die whilſt the Children are young, do they not na- 
turally every where owe the ſame Obcdience to their Mother, during their Mino- 
rity, as to their Father were he alive? And will any one ſay, that the Mother 
hath a Legiſlative Power over her Children ? that ſhe can make ſtanding Rules, 
which ſhall be of perpetual Obligation, by which they ought to regulate all the 
concerns of their Property, and bound their Liberty all thecourſe of their Lives ? 
Or can ſhe inforce the Obſervation of them with Capital Puniſhments ? For this 
is the proper Power of the Magiſtrate, of which the Father hath not ſo much as the 
ſhadow. His Command over his Children 1s but Temporary , and reaches not 
their Life or Property: It is but a help to the weakneſs and imperfection of their 
Nonage, a Diſcipline neceſſary to their Education: And though a Father may diſ- 
poſe of his own Poſſeſſions as he pleaſes, when his Children are out of danger of 
periſhing for Want, yet his Power extends not to the Lives or Goods, which ei- 
ther their own Induſtry, or anothers bounty has made theirs ; nor to their Liber- 
ty neither, when they are once arrived to the infranchiſement of the Years of 
Diſcretion. The Father's Empire then ceaſes, and he can from thence forwards no 
more diſpoſe of the liberty of his Son, than that of any other Man : And it muſt 
be far from an abſolute or perpetual Juriſdiction, from which a Man may withdraw 
himſelf, having Licence from Divine Authority to leave Father and Mother and 
cleave to his Wife. 

66. But though there be a time when a Chi/4 comes to be as Fee from Subjecti- 
on to the Will and Command of his Father, as the Father himſelf is Free from 
Subjection to the Will of any body elſe, and they are each under noother reſtraint, 
but that which is common to them both, whether it be the Law of Nature; or 
municipal Law of their Country : Yet this Freedom exempts not a Son from that 
Honour which he ought, by the Law of God and Nature, to pay his Parents. God 
having made the Parents Inſtruments in his great deſign of continuing the Race 
of Mankind, and the occaſions of Life to their Children; as he hath laid on them 
an obligation to Nouriſh, preſerve, and bring up their Off- ſpring; So he has laid 
on the Children a perpetual obligation of honouring their Parents, which containing 
in it an inward Eſteem and Reverence to be ſhewn by all outward Expreſſions, 
ties up the Child from any thing, that may ever injure or affront, diſturb, or 
endanger the Happineſs or Life of thoſe, from whom he received his; and enga- 
ges him in all actions of Defence, Relief, Aſſiſtance and Comfort of thoſe, by 
whoſe means he entred into Being, and has been made capable of any Enjoyments 
of Life. From this Obligation no State, no Freedom can abſolve Children. But 
this is very far from giving Parents a Power of Command over their Children, 
or an Authority to make Laws and diſpoſe as they pleaſe, of their Lives or Liber- 
ties. Tis one thing to owe Honour, Reſpect, Gratitude and Aſliſtance ; another 
to require an abſolute Obedience and Submiſſion. The Honour due to Parents, a 
Monarch in his Throne owes his Mother, and yet this leſſens not his Authority, 
nor ſubjects him to her Government. | | 

67. The ſubjection of a Minor places in the Father a temporary Government, 
which terminates with the Minority of the Child : and the Honour due from a Child, 
places in the Parents a perpetual Right to Reſpect, Reverence, Support and 
Compliance too, more or leſs, as the Father's Care, Coſt, and Kindneſs in his 
Education, has been more or leſs. This ends not with Minority, but holds in 
all Parts and Conditions of a Man's Life. The want of diſtinguiſhing theſe two 
Powers, viz. That which the Father hath in the Right of Tuition, during Mino- 
rity; and the Right of Honour all his Life, may perhaps have cauſed a great part 
of the Miſtakes about this Matter. For to ſpeak properly of them, the firſt of 
theſe is rather the Privilege of Children, and Duty of Parents, than any Prero- 
gative of paternal Power. The Nouriſhment and Education of their Children, is 
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a Charge ſo incumbent on Parents for their Children's Good, that nothing can 
abſolve them from taking Care of it. And tho” the Power of commanding and cha- 
ſtiſing them go along with it, yet God hath woven into the Principles of human 
Nature ſuch a Tenderneſs for their Off-spring, that there is little Fear that Pa- 
rents ſhould uſe their Power with too much Rigour; the Exceſs is ſeldom on 
the ſevere ſide, the ſtrong byaſs of Nature drawing the other way. And there- 
fore God Almighty when he would expreſs his gentle Dealing with the Myaelites, 
he tells them, that tho? he chaſten'd them, he chaſten d them as a Man chaſtens his 
Son, Deut. viii. 5. i. e. with Tenderneſs and Affection, and kept them under no 
ſeverer Diſcipline, than what was abſolutely beſt for them, and had been leſs 
Kindneſs to have ſlacken'd. This 1s that Power to which Children are comman- 
ded Obedience, that the Pains and Care of their Parents may not be increaſed, 
or ill rewarded. 

68. On the other ſide, Honour and Support all that which Gratitude requires 


to return for the Benefits received by and from them is the indiſpenſible Duty 


of the Child, and the proper Privilege of the Parents. This is intended for 
the Parents Advantage, as the other is for the Child's; though Education, the 
Parents Duty, ſeems to have moſt Power, becauſe the Ignorance and Infirmi- 
ties of Childhood ſtand in need of Reſtraint and Correction; which is a viſible 
Exerciſe of Rule, and a kind of Dominion. And that Duty which is compre- 
hended in the Word Honour, requires leſs Obedience, though the Obligation be 
ſtronger on grown, than younger Children. For who can think the Command, 
Children obey your Parents, requires in a Man, that has Children of his own, the 
ſame Submiſſion to his Father, as it does in his yet young Children to him; and 
that by this Precept he were bound to obey all his Father's Commands, if, out 
of a Conceit of Authority, he ſhould have the Indiſcretion to treat him ſtill as a 
Boy ? 

69. The firſt part then of Paternal Power, or rather Duty, which is Education, 
belongs ſo to the Father, that it terminates at a certain ſeaſon; when the Buſi- 
neſs of Education is over it ceaſes of itſelf, and is alſo alienable before. For a 
Man may put the Tuition of his Son in other Hands; and he that has made his 
Son an Apprentice to another, has diſcharged him, during that time, of a great 
part of his Obedience both to himſelf and to his Mother. But all the Duty of 
Honour, the other part, remains never the leſs entire to them; nothing can can- 
cel that: It is ſo inſeparable from them both, that the Father's Authority can- 
not diſpoſſeſs the Mother of this Right, nor can any Man diſcharge his Son from 
bonouring her that bore him. But both theſe are very far from a Power to make 
Laws, and inforcing them with Penalties, that may reach Eſtate, Liberty, Limbs 
and Life. The Power of Commanding ends with Nonage;. and though after 
that, Homour and Reſpect, Support and Defence, and whatſoever Gratitude can 
oblige. a Man to, for the higheſt Benefits he is naturally capable of, be always 
due from a Son to his Parents; yet all this puts no Scepter into the Father's 
Hand, no ſovereign Power of Commanding. He has no Dominion over hisSon's 
Property, or Actions; nor any Right, that his Will ſhould preſcribe to his Sons 
in all things; however it may become his Son in many things, not very inconve- 
nient. to him and his Family, to pay a Deference to it. 2 En 
70. A Man may owe Honour and Reſpect to an ancient, or wiſe Man; Defence 
to his Child or Friend; Relief and Support to the Diſtreſſed ; and Gratitude to 
a BenefaQor, to ſuch a degree, that all he has, all he can do, cannot ſufficient- 
ly pay it ; But all theſe give no Authority, no Right to any one, of making 
Laws over him from whom they are owing. And ' tis plain, all this is due not 
only to the bare Title of Father; not only becauſe, as has been ſaid, it is owing 
to the Mother too; but becauſe theſe Obligations to Parents, and the Degrees 
of what'is required of Children, may be varied by the different Care and Kind- 
neſs, Trouble and Expence, which is often employed upon one Child more than 
another. * we 


71. This ſhews the Reaſon how it comes to paſs, that Parents in Societies, where 
they themſelves are Subjects, retain a Power over their Children, and have as 
much Right to their Subjection, as thoſe who are in the ſtate of Nature. Which 
could not poſſibly be, if all Political Power were only Paternal, and that.in 
ha oh were one and the ſame thing: Nr then, all Paternal Power being in 
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the Prince, the Subje& could naturally have none of it. But theſe two Powers, 
Political and Paternal, ate ſo perfectly diſtinct and ſeparate; are built upon fo 
different Foundations, and given to ſo different Ends, that every Subject that is 
2 Father, has as much a Paternal Power over his Children, as the Prince has o- 
ver his: And every Prince, that has Parents, owes them as much filial Duty 
and Obedience, as the meaneſt of his Subjects do to theirs; and can therefore 
contain not any part of Degree of that kind of Dominion, which a Prince or 
Magiſtrate has over his Subject. | 3 

72. Though the Obligation on the Parents to bring ap their Children, and the 
Obligation on Children to honour their Parents, contain all the Power on the one 
Hand, and Submiſſion on the other, which are proper to this Relation; yet there 
Is another Power ordinarily in the Father, whereby he has a tie on the Obedience of 
his Children; which though it be common to him with other Men, yet the Oc- 
caſions of ſhewing, it, almoſt conſtantly happening to Fathers in their private Fa- 


milies, and the Inſtances of it elſewhere being rare, and leſs taken notice of, it 


aſſes in the World for a part of Paternal Juriſdiction. And this is the Power 
Men enerally have to beſtow their Eſtates on thoſe who pleaſe them beſt. The 
Poſſeſſion of the Father being the Expectation and Inheritance of the Children, 
ordinarily in certain Proportions, according to the Law and Cuſtom of each 
Country; yet it is commonly in the Father's Power to beſtow it with a more 
ſparing or liberal Hand, according as the Behaviour of this or that Child hath 
comported with his Will and Humour. : 
- 73. This is no ſmall Tie on the Obedience of Children: And there being al- 
ways annexed to the Enjoyment of Land, a Submiſſion to the Government of the 
Country, of which that Land is a part; it has been commonly ſappos'd, That a 
Father could oblige his Poſterity to that Government , of which he himſelf was a Sub- 
ject, and that his Compact held them; whereas, it being only a neceſſary Condi- 
Hoe nn to the Land, and the Inheritance of an Eſtate which is under that 
Government, reaches only thoſe who will take it on that Condition, and fo is no 
natural Tie or Engagement, but a voluntary Submiſſion. For every Man's Children 
being by Nature as free as himſelf, or any of his Anceſtors ever were, may, whilſt 
they are in that Freedom, chooſe what Society they will join themſelves to, what 
Common- wealth they will put themſelves under. But if they will enjoy the In- 
heritance of their Anceſtors, they muſt take it on the ſame Terms their Anceſtors 
had it, BY Cbmit to all the Conditions annex*d to ſuch a Poſſeſſion. By this 
Power indeed-Fathers oblige their Children to Obedience to themſelves, even 
3 Minority, and moſt commonly too ſubject them to this or 
hat Political Power. But neither of theſe by any peculiar Right of Furherbood, 
ut by the Reward they have in their Hands to inforce and recompence ſuch a 
Compliance; and is no more Power than what a French Man has over an Engliſh 
Man Who by the Hopes of an Eſtate he will leave him, will certainly have a 
ſtrong: Tie on his Obedience: And if when it is left him, he will enjoy it, he 
maſt certainly take it upon the Conditions annex d to the Poſſeſſion of Land in that 
Country where it lies, Whether it be France or England. © 
74. To conclude then, though the Father's Power of commanding extends no 
farther than the Minority of his Children, and to a Degree only fit for the Diſci- 
plige and Government of that Age; and though that Homour and Reſpect, and all 
that:which, the. Latius called 175. . indiſpenſibly owe to their Parents 
their Life-time, and in all Eſtates, with all that Support and Defence is due to 
hem, gives the Father no Power of Governing, 5. e. making Laws and enacting 
Penalties on his Children; though by all this he has no Dominion over the Pro- 
perty er Actions of his Sox : Vet tis obyious to conceive how eaſſe it was, in 
the 1 of the World, and in Places ſtill, where the thinneſs of People gives 
Families leaye to hg into unpoſſeſſed Quarters , and they have room to re- 
move or plant themſelves in yet vacant Habitations; for the Father of the Family 
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fancy of his Children: and ſince without ſome Government it would be hard for 
them to live together, it was likelieſt it ſhould, by the expreſs or tacit Conſent 
of the Children when they were grown up, be in the Father, where it ſeemed 
without any Change barely to continue; when indeed nothing more was required 
to it, than the permitting the Father to exerciſe alone in his Family, that exe- 
cutive Power of the Law of Nature, which every free Man naturally hath, and 
by that Permiſſion reſigning up to him a Monarchical Power whilſt they remained 
in it. But that this was not by any paternal Right, but only by the Conſent of 
his Children, is evident from hence, That no Body doubts, but if a Stranger, 
whom Chance or Buſineſs had brought to his Family, had there kill'd any of his 
Children, or committed any other Fact, he might condemn and put him to 
death, or otherwiſe have puniſh'd him, as well as any of his Children; which 
it was impoſlible he ſhould do by virtue of any paternal Authority over one who 


was not his Child , but by vertue of that Executive Power of the Law of Na- 


ture, which, as a Man, he had a Right to: And he alone could puniſh him in 
his Family, where the Reſpect of his Children had laid by the Exerciſe of ſuch a 


Power, to give way to the Dignity and Authority they were willing ſhould re- 


main in him, above the reſt of his Family. 


75. Thus *twas caſie, and almoſt natural for Children by a tacit, and ſcarce a- 
voidable Conſent, to make way for the Father's Authority and Government. They 
had been accuſtomed in their Childhood to follow his Direction, and to refer their 
little Differences to him; and when they were Men, who fitter to rule them? 
Their little Properties, and leſs Covetouſneſs, ſeldom afforded greater Contro- 
verſies; and when any ſhould ariſe, where could they have a fitter Umpire than 
he, by whoſe Care they had every one been ſuſtain'd and brought up, and who 
had a Tenderneſs for them all? *Tis no wonder that they made no Diſtinction 
betwixt Minority and full Age; nor looked after one and twenty, or any other 
Age that might make them the free Diſpoſers of themſelves and Fortunes, when 
they could have no Deſire to be out of their Pupilage : The Government they had 
been under, during it, continued ſtill to be more their Protection than Reſtraint ; 


And they could no where find a greater Security to their Peace, Liberties, and 


Fortunes, than in the Rule of a Father. 


76. Thus the natural Fathers of Families, by an inſenſible Change, became the 
politick Monarchs of them too: And as they chanced to live long, and leave able 
and worthy Heirs, for ſeveral Succeſſions, or otherwiſe ; ſo they laid the Foun- 
dations of Hereditary , or Elective Kingdoms, under ſeveral Conſtitutions and 
Manners, according as Chance, Contrivance, or Occaſions happen'd to mould 
them. But if Princes have their Titles in their Fathers Right, and it be a ſuffi- 
cient Proof of the natural Right of Fathers to political Authority, becauſe they 
commonly were thoſe in whoſe Hands we find, de fatto, the Exerciſe of Govern- 


ment: I fay, if this Argument be good, it will as ſtrongly prove, that all Prin- 


ces, nay Princes only, ought to be Prieſts, ſince *tis as certain, that in theBegin- 
ning, The Father of the Family was Prieſt, as that he was Ruler in his own Houſhold. 


— 
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as it ſeemeth, the reaſon why the Name of Fathers continued flill in them, who, of Fathers, were 
made Rulers ; as alſo the ancient Cuſtom of Governours to do as Melchizedec, and being Kings, 
to exerciſe the Office of Prieſts, which Fathers did, at the firſt grew perbaps by the ſame Occaſion. 


Howbeit, this is not the only kind of Regiment that has been received in the World. The Incon- 
veniences of one kind have cauſed 


undry others to be deviſed; ſo that in a word, all publick Regi- 
ment of what kind ſoever, fond 4. 5 A4 


evidently to have riſen from the deliberate Advice, Conſulta- 
tion and Compoſition between Men, judging it convenient and behoveful ; there being no Impoſſi- 


po 
bility in Nature conſidered by itſelf, but that Man might have lived without any publick Regiment. 
Hooker's Eccl. P. L. 1. Se. 10. 4 48 | 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of Political or Civil Society. 


57. OD having made Man ſuch a Creature, that, in his own Judgment, 
( it was not good for him to be alone, put him under ſtrong Obligations 
of Neceſſity, Convenience, and Inclination to drive him into Society, as well as 
fitted him with Underſtanding and Language to continue and enjoy it. The firſt 
Society was between Man and Wife, which gave beginning to that between Parents 
and Children; to which, in time, that between Maſter and Servant came to be 
added: And though all theſe might, and commonly did meet together, and make 
up but one Family, wherein the Maſter or Miſtreſs of it had ſome ſort of Rule 
proper to a Family; each of theſe, or all together, came ſhort of political Society, as 
we ſhall ſee, if we conſider the different Ends, Ties, and Bounds of each of 
theſe. 1 
78. Conjugal Society is made by a voluntary Compact between Man and Wo- 
man; and tho? it conſiſt chiefly in ſuch a Communion and Right in one anothers 
Bodies as is neceſſary to its chief End, Procreation ; yet it draws with it mutual 
Support and Aſſiſtance, and a Communion of Intereſts roo, as neceſſary not only 
to unite their Care and Affection, but alſo neceſſary to their common Off-ſpring, 
who have a Right to be nouriſhed, and maintained by them, till they are able 
to provide for themſelves. N 
V9. For the end of Gnjunction, between Male and Female, being not barely Pro- 
creation, but the Continuation of the Species; this Conjunction betwixt Male 
and Female ought to laſt, even after Procreation, ſo long as is neceſſary to the 
Nouriſhment and Support of the young Ones, who are to be ſuſtained by thoſe 
that got them, till they are able to ſhift and provide for themſelves. This Rule, 
which the infinite wiſe Maker hath ſet to the Works of his Hands, we find the in- 
ferior Creatures ſteadily obey. In thoſe viviparous Animals which feed on Graſs, 
the Cnjunction between Male and Female laſts no longer than the very Act of Copu- 
lation; becauſe the Teat of the Dam being ſufficient to nouriſh the Young, till 
it be able to feed on Graſs, the Male only begets, but concerns not himſelf for the 
Female or Young, to whoſe Suſtenance he can contribute nothing. But in Beaſts 
of Prey the Conjunttion laſts longer: becauſe the Dam not being able well to ſub- 
ſiſt her ſelf, and nouriſh her numerous Off-ſpring by her own Prey alone, a more 
laborious, as well as more dangerous way of living, than by feeding on Graſs, the 
Aſſiſtance of the Male is neceſſary to the Maintenance of their common Family, 
which cannot ſubſiſt till they are able to prey for themſelves , but by the joynt 
Care of Male and Female. The ſame is to be obſerved in all Birds (except ſome 
domeſtick Ones, where Plenty of Food excuſes the Cock from feeding, and taking 
Care of the young Brood) whoſe Young needing Food in the Neſt, the Cock and 
Hen continue Mates, till the Young are able to uſe their Wing, and provide for 
themſelves. | 
80. And herein I think lies the chief, if not the only Reaſon, why the Male and 
Female in Mankind are tyed to a longer Conjunftion than other Creatures, viz. Becauſe 
the Female is capable of conceiving, and de facto is commonly with Child again, 
and brings forth too a new Birth, long before the former is out of a Dependency 
for. Support on his Parents Help, and able to ſhift for himſelf, and has all the 
Aſſiſtance is due to him from his Parents; whereby the Father, who is bound to 
take Care for thoſe he hath begot, is under an Obligation to continue in conju- 
gal Society with the ſame Woman longer than other Creatures, whoſe Young be- 
ing able to ſubſiſt of themſelves, before the time of Procreation returns again, the 
conjugal Bond diſſolves of it ſelf, and they are at Liberty, till Hymen at his uſual 
Anniverſary Seaſon ſummons them again to chuſe new Mates. W herein one can- 
not but admire the Wiſdom of the great Creator, who having given to Man Fore- 
ſight, and an Ability to lay up for the future, as well as to ſupply the preſent 
Neceſſity, hath made it neceſſary, that Society of Man and Wife ſhould be more laſt- 
ing, than of Male and Female amongſt other Creatures; that fo their Induſtry 
might be encouraged, and their Intereſt better united, to make Proviſion and lay 
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up Goods for their common Iſſue, which uncertain Mixture, or eaſy and frequent 
Solutions of conjugal Society would mightily diſturb. 

81. But though theſe are Ties upon Mankind, which make the Conjugal Bonds 
more firm and laſting in Man, than the other Species of Animals; yet it would 
give one Reaſon to enquire, why this mpact, where Procreation and Education 
are ſecured, and Inheritance taken Care for, may not be made determinable, either 
by Conſent, or at a certain time, or upon certain Conditions, as well as any other 
voluntary Compacts, there being no Neceſſity in the Nature of the thing, nor 
to the Ends of it, that it ſhould always be for Life; I mean, to ſuch as are under 
no Reſtraint of any poſitive Law, which ordains all ſuch Contracts tobe perpetual. 

82. But the Husband and Wife, though they have but one common Concern , 
yet having different Underſtandings, will unavoidably ſometimes have different 
Wills too; it therefore being neceſſary that the laſt Determination, i. e. the Rule, 
ſhould be placed ſomewhere ; it naturally falls to the Man's Share, as the abler 
and the ſtronger. But this reaching but to the things of their common Intereſt 
and Property, leaves the Wife in the full and free Poſſeſſion of what by Contract 
is her peculiar Right, and gives the Husband no more Power over her Life than 
ſhe has over his. The Power of the Husband being ſo far from that of an abſolute 
Monarch, that the Wife has in many Caſes a Liberty to ſeparate from him ; where 
natural Right, or their Contract allows it, whether that Contract be made by 
themſelves in the State of Nature, or by the Cuſtomsor Lawsof the Country they 
live in; and the Children upon ſuch Separation fall to the Father or Mother's 
Lot, as ſuch Contract does determine. 

83. For all the Ends of Marriage being to be obtained under politick Govern- 
ment, as well as in the State of Nature, the Civil Magiſtrate doth not abridge the 
Right or Power of either naturally neceſſary to thoſe Ends, viz. Procreation and 
mutual Support and Aſſiſtance whilſt they are together ; but only decides any 
Controverſy that may riſe between Man and Wife about them. If it were other- 
wiſe, and that abſolute Sovereignty and Power of Life and Death naturally belong'd 
to the Husband, and were neceſſary to the Society between Man and Wife, there could 
be no Matrimony in any of thoſe Countries where the Husband is allow'd no ſuch 
abſolute Authority. But the Ends of Matrimony requiring no ſuch Power in the 
Husband, the Condition of Gnjugal Society put it not in him, it being not at all 
neceſſary to that State. Conjugal Society could ſubſiſt and attain its Ends without 
it; nay, Community of Goods, and the Power over them, mutual Aſſiſtance and 
Maintenance, and other things belonging to Cnjugal Society, might be varyed and 
regulated by that Contract which unites Man and Wife in that Society, as far as 
may conſiſt with Procreation and the bringing up of Children till they could ſhift 
for themſelves; nothing being neceſſary to any Society, that is not neceſſary to 
the Ends for which it is made. | 

84. The Society betwixt Parents and Children, and the diſtinct Rights and Powers 
belonging reſpectively to them, I have treated of ſo largely, in the foregoing Chap- 
ter, that I ſhall not here need to ſay any thing of it. And I think it is plain, 
that it is far different from a politick Society. > 

85. Maſter and Servant are Names as old as Hiſtory, but given to thoſe of far 
different Condition; for a Freeman makes himſelf a Servant to another , by ſel- 
ling him for a certain time, the Service he undertakes to do, in exchange for Wa- 
ges he is to receive: And though this commonly puts him into the Family of his 
Maſter, and under the ordinary Diſcipline thereof; yet it gives the Maſter but a 
temporary Power over him, and no greater, than what is contained in the Contratt 
between *em. But there is another ſort of Servants, which by a peculiar Name 
we call $/aves, who being Captives taken in a juſt War, are by the Right of Na- 
ture ſubjected to the abſolute Dominion and arbitrary Power of their Maſters. 
Theſe Men having, as I ſay, forfeited their Lives, and with it their Liberties, and 
loſt their Eſtates; and being in the State of S/avery, not capable of any Property, 
cannot in that State be conſidered as any part of Civil Society; the chief End 
whereof is the Preſervation of Property. * 

86. Let us therefore conſider a Maſter of a Family with all theſe ſubordinate 
Relations of Wife, Children, Servants, and Slaves, united under the Domeſtick Rule 
of a Family; which, what Reſemblance ſoever it may have in its Order, Offi 
ces, and Number too, with a little Commonwealth, yet is very far from it, both 
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in its Conſtitution, Power and End: Or if it muſt be thought a Monarchy, and 
the Paterfamilias the abſolute Monarch in it, abſolute Monarchy will have but a 
very ſhattered and ſhort Power, when *tis plain, by what has been ſaid before, 
That the Maſter of the Family has a very diſtinct and differently limited Power, both 
as to Time and Extent, over thoſe ſeyeral Perſons that are in it; for excepting 
the Slave (and the Family is as much a Family, and his Power as Paterfamilias as 
great, whether there be any Slaves in his Family or no) he has no Legiſlative 
Power of Life and Death over any of them, and none too but what a 14ſtre/ſs of 4 
Family may have as well as he. And he certainly can have no abſolute Power over 
the whole Family, who has but a very limitted one over every Individual in it. But 
how a Family, or any other Society of Men differ from that, which is properly po- 
litical Society, we ſhall beſt ſee, by conſidering wherein political Society it ſelf 
conſiſts. 

87. Man being born, as has been proved, with a Title to perfect Freedom, and 
an uncontrouled Enjoyment of all the Rights and Privileges of the Law of Nature, 
equally with any other Man, or Number of Men in the World, hath by Nature a 
Power, not only to preſerve his Property, that is, his Life, Liberty and Eſtate, 
againſt the Injuries and Attempts of other Men; but to judge of, and puniſh the 
Breaches of that Law in others, as he is perſwaded the Offence deſerves, even 
with Death itſelf, in Crimes where the Heinouſneſs of the Fact, in his Opinion, 
requires it. But becauſe no political Society can be, nor ſubſiſt without having in 
itlelf the Power to preſerve the Property, and in order thereunto, puniſh the 
Offences of all thoſe of that Society; there, and there only is political Society, 
where every one of the Members hath quitted this natural Power, reſign'd it 
up into the Hands of the Community in all Caſes that exclude him not from ap- 
pealing for Protection to the Law eſtabliſhed by it. And thus all private Judg- 
ment of every particular Member being excluded, the Community comes to be 
Umpire, by ſettled ſtanding Rules, indifferent, and the ſame to all Parties; and 
by Men having Authority from the Community, for the Execution of thoſe Rules, 
decides all the Differences that may happen between any Members of that Society 
concerning any Matter of Right ; and puniſhes thoſe Offences which any Member 
hath committed againſt the Society, with ſuch Penalties as the Law has eſtabliſhed; 
whereby it is eaſie to diſcern, who are, and who are not, in political Society toge- 
ther. Thoſe who are united into one Body, and have a common eſtabliſh'd Law 
and Judicature to appeal to, with Authority to decide Controverſies between 
them, and puniſh Offenders, are in Gvil Society one with another: But thoſe who 
have no ſuch common Appeal, I mean on Earth, are ſtill in the ſtate of Nature, 
each being, where there is no other, Judge for himſelf, and Executioner; which 
is, as J have before ſhew'd it, the perfect fare of Nature. 

88. And thus the Commonwealth comes by a Power to ſet down what Puniſh- 
ment ſhall belong to the ſeveral Tranſgreſſions which they think worthy of it, 
committed amongſt the Members of that Society, (which is the Power of making 
Laws) as well as it has the Power to puniſh any Injury done unto any of its Mem- 
bers, by any one that is not of it, (which is the power of Way and Peace ; ) and all 
this for the Preſervation of the Property of all the Members of that Society, as far 
as 15 poſſible. But though every Man who has enter'd into civil Society, and is be- 
come a member of any Commonwealth has thereby quitted his Power to puniſh 
Offences, againſt the Law of Nature, in proſecution of his own private Judgment, 
yet with the Judgment of Offences, which he has givenup to the Legiſlative in all 
Caſes, where he can appeal to the Magiſtrate, he has given a Right to the Com- 
monwealth to imploy his Force, for the execution of the Judgments of the Com- 
monwealth, whenever he ſhall be called to it ; which indeed are his own Judg- 
ments, they being made by himſelf, or his Repreſentative. And herein we have 
the original of the legiſlative and executive Power of civil Society, which is to judge 
by ſtanding Laws, how far Offences are to be puniſhed, when committed within 
the Commmonwealth; and alfo to determine, by occaſional Judgments founded 
on the preſent Circumſtances of the Fact, how far Injuries from without are to 
be vindicated; and in both theſe to imploy all the force of all the Members, when 
there ſhall be need. | re, ak | 
$89, Whereever therefore any number of Men are ſo united into one Society, as 
to quit every one his executive power of the Law of Nature, and to reſign it ” 
* the 
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the publick, there and there only is a political, or civil Svciety. And this is done, 
whereever any number of Men, in the ſtate of Nature, enter into Society to 


make one People, one Body politick, under one ſupream Government; or elſe 


when any one joyns himſelf to, and incorporates with any Government already 
made. For hereby he authorizes the Society, or which is all one, the Legillative 
thereof, to make Laws for him, as the publick good of the Society ſhall require z 
to the Execution whereof, his own Aſſiſtance (as to his own Decrees) is due. And 
this pats Men out of a ſtate of Nature into that of a Commonwealth, by ſetting up 
a Judge on Earth, with Authority to determine all the Controverſies, and re- 
dreſs the Injuries, that may happen to any Member of the Commonwealth ; 
which Judge is the Legiſlative, or Magiſtrates appointed by it. And whereever 
there are any number of Men, however aſſociated, that have no ſuch deciſive 
Power to appeal to, there they are ſtill in the ſtate of Nature. 

96. Hence it is evident, that abſolute Monarchy, which by ſome Men is counted 
the only Government in the World, is indeed inconſiſtent with civil Society, and ſo 
can be no form of Civil-Government at all. For the end of civil Sociery, being to 
avoid, and remedy thoſe inconveniencies of the ſtate of Nature, which neceſlari- 
ly follow from every Man's being Judge in his own Caſe, by ſetting up a known 
Lathocity, to which every one of that Society may appeal upon atty Injury recei- 
ved, or Controverſie that may ariſe, and which every one of the + Society ought 
to obey; whereever any Perſons are, who have not ſuch an Authority to appeal 
to, for the deciſion of any Difference between them, there thoſe Perſons are ſtill 


in the ſkate of Nature. And ſo is every abſolute Prince in reſpect of thoſe who are un- 
der his Dominion- 

91. For he being ſuppos'd to have all, both legiſlative and executive Power in 
himſelf alone, there is no Judge to be found, no appeal lies open to any one, who 
may fairly, and indifferently, and with Authority decide, and from whoſe Deci- 
ſion Relief and Redreſs may be expected of any Injury or Inconveniency, that may 
be ſuffered from the Prince, or by his Order : So that ſuch a Man, however inti- 
tled, Czar, or Grand Seignior, or how you pleaſe, is as much in the ſtate of Nature, 
with all under his Dominion, as he is with the reſt of Mankind. For wheteever 
any two Men are, who have no ſtanding Rule, and common judge to appeal to 
on Earth, for the determination of Controverſies of Right betwixt them, there 
they are ſtill in the ſtate of * Nature, and under all the inconveniencies of it, 
with only this woful Difference to the Subject, or rather Slave of an abſolute Prince: 
That whereas, in the ordinary ſtate of Nature, he has a Liberty to judge of his 
Right, and according to the beſt of his Power, to maintain it; now whenever his 
Property is invaded by the will and order of his Monarch, he has nok only no Ap- 
peal, as thoſe in Society ought to have, but as if he were degraded from the com- 
mon ſtate of rational Creatures, is denied a Liberty to judge of, or to defend his 
Right; and ſo is expoſed to all the Mifery and Inconveniencies, that a Man can 
fear from one, who being in the unreſtrained ftate of Nature, is yet corrupted 
with Flattery, and armed with Power. -' ile 

92. For he that thinks abſolute Power 88 Mens Bloods, and corrects the baſe- 
neſs of human Nature, need read but the Hiſtory of this, or any other Age to be 
convinced of the contrary. He that would have been inſdlent and injurious in 
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Þ+ The publick Power of all Society is above every Soul containied in the ſame Sbcieiy; and the prin- 
cipal Uſe of that power is, to give Laws unto all that ae under it, which Laws in ſuch Caſes we 
muſt obey, unleſs there be reaſon ſhew'd which may neceſſarily inforce, that the Law of Reaſon, or of 
God, doth injoyn the comrary, Hook. Eccl. Pol. L. 1. Sect. 16, 5 | 

* To take away all ſurb mutual Grievances, Injuries and Wrongs, i. e. ſuch as attend Men in 
the ſtate of Nature. There was no way but only by growing into Compoſition and Agreement amongſt 
themſelves, by ordaining. ſome kind pf Government publitk, and by grelding themſotves ſubjeRt' tbere - 
unto, that unto whom they granted Authority to rule and govern, by ibem the Peace, Tranyuuilliry 
and bappy Eſtate of the reſt might be procured, Men always knew that where Force and Injury was 
offered, they might be Defenders themſelves ; they knew that bowever Men may ſeek their own Com- 
modi ty; yet if this were done with Injury unio others, it BRO 70 be ſuffered, but by dll Men, and al 
good Means io be withſtood, Finally, they knew that ns Mah might in reaſon take upon bim to de- 
termine his own Right, and according to his own Determination pfoceed in Maintenance thertof, in 
as muth as every Man is towards bimſelf, and them whom he greary affets, pariiah; and therefore 
that Strifes and Troubles would be endleſs, except they gave their common Conſent all to be order- 
ed by ſorme, whom they ſhould agree upon, without which Conſem there would be ng reaſon that one Man 
Jbould take upon bim to be Lord or Judge over another, Hovker*s Eccl. Pol, L. x, Set. 10. 8 
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the Woods of America, would not probably be much better in a Throne; where 
perhaps Learning and Religion ſhall be found out to juſtifie all, that he ſhall do 
to his Subjects, and the Sword preſently ſilence all thoſe that dare queſtion it. 
For what the Protection of abſolute Monarchy is, what kind of Fathers of their 
Countries it makes Princes to be, and to what a degree of Happineſs and Securi- 
ty it carries civil Society, where this ſort of Government is grown to perfection, 
he that will look into the late Relation of Ceylon, may eaſily ſee. 

93. In abſolute Monarchies indeed, as well as other Governments of the World, 
the Subjects have an Appeal to the Law, and Judges to decide any Controverſies, 
and reſtrain any Violence that may happen betwixt the Subjects themſelves, one 
amongſt another. This every one thinks neceſſary, and believes he deſerves 
to be thought a declared Enemy to Society and Mankind, who ſhould go about to 
take it away. But whether this be from a true Love of Mankind and Society, and 
ſuch a Charity as we owe all one to another, there is Reaſon to doubt, For this 
is no more, than what every Man, who loves his own Power, Profit, or Great- 
neſs, mayand naturally muſt do, keep thoſe Animals from hurting, or deſtroying 
one another, who labour and drudge only for his Pleaſure and Advantage; and fo 
are taken care of, not out of any Love the Maſter has for them, but Love of him- 
ſelf, and the Profit they bring him. For if it be asked, what Security, what Fence 
is there, in ſuch a State, againſt the Violence and Oppreſſion of this abſolute Ruler? The 
very Queſtion can ſcarce be born. They are ready to tell you, that it deſerves 
Death only to ask after Safety. Betwixt Subject and Subject, they will grant, 
there muſt be Meaſures, Laws and Judges, for their mutual Peace and Security : 
But as for the Ruler, he ought to be abſolute, and 1s above all ſuch Circumſtances ; 
becauſes he has Power to do more Hurt and Wrong, 'tis right when he does it. 
To ask how you may be guarded from Harm, or Injury, on that ſide where the 
ſtrongeſt Hand is to do it, is preſently the voice of Faction and Rebellion. As if 
when Men quitting the ſtate of Nature entered into Society, they agreed that 
all of them but one, ſhould be under the reſtraint of Laws, but that he ſhould 
ſtill retain all the Liberty of the ſtate of Nature, increaſed with Power, and 
made licentious by Impunity. This is to think, that Men are ſo fooliſh, that they 
take care to avoid what Miſchiefs may be done them by Pole-Cats, or Foxes; but 
are content, nay think it Safety, to be devoured by Lions. 

94. But whatever Flatterers may talk to amuze Peoples Underſtandings, it 
hinders not Men from feeling; and when they perceive, that any Man in what Sta- 
tion ſoever, is out of the Bounds of the civil Society which they are of, and that 
they have no Appeal on Earth againſt any Harm, they may receive from him, 
they are apt to think themſelves in the ſtate of Nature, in reſpe& of him, whom 
they find to be ſo; and to take Care as ſoon as they can, to have that Safery and 
Security in civil Society, for which it was firſt inſtituted, and for which only they 
entered into it. And therefore, though perhaps at firſt, (as ſhall be ſhewed more 
at large hereafter in the following part of this Diſcourſe) ſome one good and ex- 
cellent Man having got a Preheminency amongſt the reſt, had this Difference paid 
to his Goodneſs and Vertue, as to a kind of natural Authority, that the chief Rule, 
with Arbitration of their Differences, by a tacit Conſent deyolved into his Hands, 
without any other Caution, but the Aſſurance they had of his Uprightneſs and 
Wiſdom ; yet when time, giving Authority, and (as ſome Men would perſwade 
us,) Sacredneſs to Cuſtoms, which the negligent, and unforeſeeing Innocence of 
the firſt Ages began, had brought in Succeſſors of another Stamp, the People find- 
ing their Properties not ſecure under the Government, as then it was, (whereas 
Government has no other end but the preſervation of “ Property) could never 
be ſafe nor at reſt, nor think themſelves in civil Society, till the Legiſlature was pla- 
ced in collective Bodies of Men, call them Senate, Parliament, or what you pleaſe. 
By which Means every ſingle Perſon became ſubject, equally with other the mea- 

. * At the firſt, when ſome certain kind of Regiment was once appointed, it may be that nothing was 
then farther thought upon For the manner of governing, but all permined unto their Wiſdom and Diſ- 
cretion, which were to Rule, till by Experience they found this for all Paris very inconvenient, ſo as the 
thing which they bad deviſed for a Remedy, did indeed but increaſe the Sore, which it ſhould have cured, 
They jaw, that to live by one Man's Will, became the cauſe of all Mens Miſery. This con- 
ſtrained them to come unto Laws, wherein all Men might. ſee their Duty beforehand, and know the 
Penalties of tranſgreſſing them. Hooker's Eccl, Pol. L. 1. Set. 10,  __ „bi A 
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neſt Men, to thoſe Laws, which he himſelf, as part of the Legiſlative, had eſta- 
bliſhed ; nor could any one, by his own Authority avoid the force of the La, 
when once made; nor by any pretence of Superiority plead Exemption, thereby 
to licenſe his own, or the Miſcarriages of any of his Dependents. . Np Alan in 
civil Society can be exempted from the Laws of it. For if any Man may do, what he 
thinks fit, and there be no Appeal on Earth, for Redreſs or Security againſt any 
Harm he ſhall do: I ask, whether he be not perfectly ſtill in the ſtate of Nature, 
and ſo can be no Part or Member of that civil Society; unleſs any one will ſay, the 
ſtate of Nature and civil Society are one and the ſame thing, which I have never 
yet found any one ſo great a patron of Anarchy as to affirm. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the Beginning of Political Societies, 


95. E N being, as has been ſaid, by Nature, all free, equal, and indepen- 

dent, no one can be put out of this Eſtate, and ſubjected to the poli- 
ticil Power of another, without his own Conſent. The only Way whereby any 
one deveſts himſelf of his natural Liberty, and puts on the Bonds of civil Society is by 
agreeing with other Men to joyn and unite into a Community, for their comfor- 
table, ſafe, and peaceable Living one amongſt another, in a ſecure Enjoyment of 
their Properties, and a greater Security againſt any, that are not of it. This a- 
ny number of Men may do, becauſe it injures not the Freedom of the reſt ; they 
are left as they were in the Liberty of the ſtate of Nature. When any number of 
Men have ſo conſented to make one Community or Government, they are thereby pre- 
ſently incorporated, and make one Body politick, wherein the Majority have a Right 
to act and conclude the reſt. 


96. For when any number of Men have, by the conſent of every individual, 


made a Cmmunity, they have thereby made that Community one Body, with a Power 


to act as one Body, which is only by the Will and Determination of the Majority. 
For that which acts any Community, being only the conſent of the individuals of 
it, and it being neceſſary to that which is one Body to move one way; it is neceſſa- 
ry the Body ſnould move that way whither the greater force carries it, which is 
the conſent of the Majority : Or elſe it is impoſſible it ſhould act or continue one 
Body, ont Ommunity, which the conſent of every individual that united into it, a- 
greed that it ſhould ; and fo every one is bound by that conſent to be concluded 
by the Majority. And therefore we ſee, that in Aſſemblies, impowered to a& by 
poſitive Laws, where no number is ſet by that poſitive Law which impowers 
them, the Alt of the Majority paſſes for the Act of the whole, and of courſe deter- 
mines, as having by the Law of Nature and Reaſon, the Power of the whole. 


97. And thus every Man, by conſenting with others to make one Body Poli- 


tick under one Government, puts himſelf under an Obligation, to every one of 


that Society, to ſubmit to the determination of the Majority, and to be conclu- 
ded by it; or elſe this original Compatt, whereby he with others incorporates into 
one Society, would ſignifie nothing, and be no Compact, if he be left Free, and 
under no other Ties, than he was in before in the State of Nature. For what ap- 
pearance would there be of any Compact? What new Engagement if he were no 
farther tied by any decrees of the Society, than he himſelf thought fit, and did 
actually conſent to? This would be ſtill as great a Liberty, as he himſelf had be- 
fore his Compact, or any one elſe in the State of Nature hath, who may ſubmit 
himſelf, and conſent to any acts of it if he thinks fit. 

98. For if the conſent of the Majority ſhall not, in Reaſon, be received, as the at 
of the whole, and conclude every individual; nothing but the conſent of every in- 
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+ Civil Law being the At of the whole Body politick, doth therefore over-rule each ſeveral part 
of the ſame Body, Hooker ibid. N / _ 
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dividual can make any thing to be the act of the whole: But ſuch a conſent is 
next impoſſible ever to be had, if we conſider the Infirmities of Health, and A- 
vocations of Buſineſs, which in a Number, though much leſs than that of a 
Commonwealth, will neceſſarily keep many away from the publick Aſſembly. To 
which if we add the variety of Opinions, and contrariety of Intereſts, which una- 
voidabty happen in all Collections of Men, the coming into Society upon ſuch 
terms would be only like Cato's coming into the Theatre, only to go out again. 
Such a Conſtitution, as this, would. make the mighty Leviathan of a ſhorter Dura- 
tion, than the feebleſt Creatures; and not let it outlaſt the day it was born in: 
Which cannot be ſuppos'd, till we can think, that Rational Creatures ſhould de- 
ſire and conſtitute Societies only to be diſſolved. For where the majority cannot 
conclude the reſt, there they cannot act as one Body, and conſequently will be im- 
mediately diſſolved again. 

go. Whoſoever therefore out of a ſtate of Nature unite into a Gmunity, muſt 
be underſtood to give up all the Power, neceſſary to the ends for which they unite 
into Society, to the majority of the Community, unleſs they expreſly agreed in any 
number greater than the Majority. And this is done by barely agreeing to wnite 
into one Political Society, which is all the Gmpatt that is, or needs be, between the 
Individuals, that enter into, or make up a Gmmonwealth. And thus that, which 
begins and actually conſtitutes any Political Society, is nothing but the conſent of any 
number of Freemen capable of a majority to unite and incorporate into ſuch a So- 
ciety. And this is that, and that only, which did, or could give beginning to any 
lawful Government in the World. | 

100. To this I find two Objections made. 

Firſt, That there are no Inſtances to be found in Story, of a Cmpany of Men Indepen- 
dent, and equal one amongſt another, that met together, and in this way began and ſet up 
a Government. | | 

Secondly, *T impoſſible of Right, that Men ſhould do ſo, becauſe all Men being born 
under Government, they are to ſubmit to that, and are not at liberty to begin a new one. 

101. To the firſt there is this to anſwer, That it is not at all to be wonder'd, 
that Hiſtory gives us but a very little account of Men, that lived together in the State 

of Nature. The Inconveniencies of that Condition, and the Love, and want of 
Society no ſooner brought any number of them together, but they preſently uni- 
ted, and incorporated, if they deſigned to continue together. And if we may 
not ſuppoſe Men ever to have been in the State of Nature, becauſe we hear not 
much of them in ſuch a State, we may as well ſuppoſe the Armies of Salmanaſſer, 
or Xerxes were never Children, becauſe we hear little of them, till they were Men, 
and imbodied in Armies. Government is every where antecedent to Records, and 
Letters ſeldom come'in amongſt a People, till a long continuation of Civil Socie- 
ty has, by other more neceſſary Arts, provided for their Safety, Eaſe, and Plen- 
ty. And then they begin to look after the Hiſtory of their Founders, and ſearch 
into their Original, when they have out-lived the memory of it. For *tis with 
Cmmonwealths as with particular Perſons, they are commonly ignorant of their own 
Births and Infancies : And if they know any thing of their Original, they are behol- 
ding, for it, to the accidental Records, that others have kept of it. And thoſe 
that we have, of the beginning of any Polities in the World, excepting that of the 
Jews, where God himſelf immediately interpos'd, and which favours not at all 
paternal Dominion, are all either plain inſtances of ſuch a beginning, as I have 
mentioned, or at leaſt have manifeſt footſteps of it. 

102. He muſt ſhew a ſtrange inclination to deny evident matter of Fa&, when 
it agrees not with his Hypotheſis, who will not allow, that the beginning of Rome 
and Venice were by the uniting together of ſeveral Men free and independent one 
of another, amongſt whom there was no natural Superiority or Subjection. And 
if Joſephus Acoſta's word may be taken, he tells us, that in many parts of America 
there was no Government at all. There are great and apparent Conjeftures, ſays he, 
that theſe Men, ſpeaking of thoſe of Peru, for a long time had neither Kings nor Com- 
monwealths, but lived in Troops, as they do this day in Florida, the Cheriquanas, thoſe 
of Braſil, and many other Nations, which have no certain Kings, but as occaſion is offered in 
Peace or War, they chooſe their Captains as they pleaſe, I. I. c. 25. If it be ſaid, that 
every Man there was born ſubje& to his Father, or the head of his Family. That 
the ſubjection due from a Child to a Father, took not away his Freedom of uni- 
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Of Civil. Government. 
ting into what Political Society he thought fit, has been already proved. But be 
that as it will, theſe Men, *tis evident, were actually Free; and whatever Supe- 
riority ſome Politicians now would place in any of tliem, they themſelves claimed 


it not: but by conſent were all equal, till by the ſame conſent they ſet Rulers over 
themſelves. So that their Politick Societies all began from a voluntary Union, and 


the mutual agreement of Men freely acting in the choice of their Governors, and 


forms of Government. 


103. And I hope thoſe who went away from Sparta with Palantus, mentioned 
by Juſtin I. 3. C. 4. will be allowed to have been Freemen Independent one of ano- 
ther, and to have ſet up a Government over themſelves, by their own Conſent. 
Thus I have given ſeveral Examples out of Hiſtory, of People Free and in the State 
of Nature, that being met together incorporated and began a Common-wealth. And 
if the want of ſuch inſtances be an Argument to prove that Government were nor, 
nor could not be ſo begun, I ſuppoſe the Contenders for Paternal Empire were 
better let it alone, than urge it againſt natural Liberty. For if they can give ſo 
many inſtances, out of Hiſtory, of Governments begun upon paternal Right, I think 
(though at beſt an Argument from what has been, to what ſhould of right be, 
has no great force) one might, without any great danger, yield them the cauſe. 
But if I might adviſe them in the Caſe, they would do well not to ſearch too 
much into the Original of Governments, as they have begun de facto, leſt they ſhould 


find at the foundation of moſt of them, ſomething very little favourable to the 


deſign they promote, and ſuch a Power as they contend for. 

104. But to conclude, Reaſon being plain on our ſide, that Men are naturall 
Free, and the Examples of Hiſtory ſhewing, that the Governments of the World, 
that were begun in Peace, had their beginning laid on that Foundation, and were 
made by the Conſent of the People; There can be little room for doubt, either where 
the Right is, or what has been the Opinion, or Practice of Mankind, about the 
firſt erecting of Governments. © B | 
105. I Will not deny, that if we look back as far as Hiſtory will direct us, to- 
wards the Original of Commonwealths, we ſhall generally find them under the Go- 
vernment and Adminiſtration of one Man. And I am alſo apt to believe, that 
where a Family was numerous enough to ſubſiſt by itſelf, and continued entire to- 
gether, without mixing with others, as it often happens, where there is much 

nd, and few People, the Government commonly began in the Father. For 
the Father having, by the Law of Nature, the ſame Power with every Man elſe 
to puniſh, as he thought fit, any Offences againſt that Law, might thereby pu- 
niſh his tranſgreſſing Children, even when they were Men, and out of their Pu- 
pilage; and they were very likely to ſubmit to his Puniſhment, and all joyn with 
him againſt the Offender, in their turns, giving him thereby Power to Execute 
his Sentence againſt any tranſgreſſion, and fo in effect make him the Law-Maker, 
and Governor over all, that remained in Conjunction with his Family. He was 


fitteſt to be truſted ; Paternal affeQion ſecured their Property, and Intereſt under 


his Care; and the Cuſtom of obeying him, in their Childhood, made it eaſier to 
ſubmit to him, rather than to any other. If therefore they muſt have one to rule 
them, as Government is hardly to be avoided amongſt Men that live together ; 
who ſo likely to be the Man, as he that was their common Father ; unleſs Negli- 
gence, Cruelty, or any other defect of Mind, or Body made him unfit for it? But 
when either the Father died, and left his next Heir, for want of Age, Wiſdom, 
Courage, or any other Qualities, leſs fit for Rule; or where ſeveral Familes met, 
and conſented to continue together; There *tis not to be doubted, but they uſed 
their natural Freedom, to ſet up him, whom they judged the ableſt, and moſt like- 
ly, to Rule well over them. Conformable hereunto we find the People of Ame- 
rica, who (living out of the reach of the Conquering Swords, and ſpreading do- 
mination of the two great Empires of Peru and Mexico) enjoy'd their own natural 
Freedom, though, ceteris paribus, they commonly prefer the Heir of their deceaſed 
King; yet if they find kim any way weak, or uncapable, they paſs him by, and 
ſet up the ſtouteſt, and braveſt Man for their Ruler. th 
106. Thus, though looking back as far as Records give us any account of peo- 
pling the World, and the Hiſtory of Nations, we commonly find the Government 
to be in one Hand; yet it deſtroys not that which I affirm, viz. That the Begin- 
ning of politick Society depends upon the Conſent of the Individuals, to joyn into, 
Vol. II. Aa2 and 
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and make one Society; who, when they are thus incorporated, might ſet up what 
Form of Government they thought fit. But this having given Occaſion to Men 
to miſtake, and think, that by Nature Government was monarchical, and belong'd 
to the Father, it may not be-amiſs here to conſider, why People in the beginning 
generally pitch'd upon this Form, which though perhaps the Father's Prehemi. 
nency might in the firſt Inſtitution of ſome Commonwealths, give a rife to, and 
place in the beginning, the Power in one Hand; yet it is plain that the Reaſon, 
that continued the Form of Government in a ſmgle Perſon, was not any Regard, or 
Reſpect to paternal Authority; fince all petty Momarchies, that is, atmoſt all Mo- 
narchies, near their Original, have been commonly, at leaſt upon occaſion, 
Elettive. | 

107. Firſt then, in the beginning of things, the Father's Goyernment of the 
Childhood of thoſe ſprung from him, having accuſtomed them to the Rule of one 
Man, and taught them that where it was exerciſed with Care and Skill, with Af- 
fection and Love to thoſe under it, it was ſufficient to procure and preſerve to 
Mea all the political Happineſs they ſought for in Society. It was no wonder that 
they ſhould pitch upon, and naturally run into that Form of Government, which 
from their Infancy they had been all accuſtomed to ; and which, by Experience, 
they had found both eaſie and ſafe. To which, if we add, that Monarchy being 
ſimple, and moſt obvious to Men, whom neither Experience had inſtructed in 
Forms of Government, nor the Ambition or Infolence of Empire had taught to 
beware of the Encroachments of Prerogative, or the Inconveniencies of abſolate 
Power, which Monarchy in Succeſſion was apt to lay claim to, and bring upon 
them; it was not at all ſtrange, that they ſhould not much trouble themſelves, to 
think of Methods of reſtraining any Exorbitances of thoſe to whom they had given 
the Authority over them, and of balancing the Power of Government, by placing 
ſeveral parts of it in different Hands. They had neither felt the Oppreſſion o 
tyrannical Dominion, nor did the faſhion of the Age, nor their Poſſeſſions, or way 
of living, (which afforded little Matter for Covetouſneſs or Ambition) give them 
any Reaſon to apprehend or provide againſt it; and therefore *tis no wonder they 
put themſelves intoſuch a Frame of Government, as was not only, as I ſaid, moſt ob- 
vious and ſimple, but alſobeſt ſuited to their preſent State and Condition; which 
ſtood more in need of Defence againſt foreign Invaſions and Injuries, than of Mul- 
tiplicity of Laws. The Equality of a ſimple poor way of living, confining their 
Deſires within the narrow — of each Man's ſmall Property, made few Con- 
troverſies, and ſo no need of many Laws to decide them, or Variety of Officers 
to ſuperintend the Proceſs, or look after the Execution of Juſtice, where there 
were but few Treſpaſſes, and few Offenders. Since then thoſe, who liked one 
another ſo well as to joyn into Society, cannot but be ſappoſed to have ſome Ac- 
quaintance and Friendſhip together, and ſome Truſt one in another ; they could 
not but have greater Apprehenſjons of others, than of one another: And there- 
fore their firſt Care and Thought cannot but be ſuppoſed to be, how to ſecure 
themſelves againſt foreign Force. *Twas natural for them to put themſelves un- 
der a Frame of Government, which might beſt ſerve to that End; and chuſe the wi- 
ſeſt and braveſt Man to conduct them in their Wars, and lead them out againſt 
their Enemies, and in this chiefly be their Ruler. 

108. Thus we ſee, that the Kings of the Indians in America, which is ſtill a Pat- 
tern of the firſt Ages in Aſia and Europe, whilſt the Inhabitants were too few for 
the Country, and want of People and Money gave Men no Temptation to enlarge 
their Poſſeſſions of Land, or conteſt for wider Extent of Ground, are little more 
than Generals of their Armies ; and though they command abſolutely in War, yet at 
home and in time of Peace they exerciſe very little Dominion, and have buta ve- 
ry moderate Sovereigaty, the Reſolutions of Peace and War being ordinarily ei- 
ther in the People, or in a Council. Though the War itſelf, which admits not 
4 ae of Governours, naturally devolves the Command into the Aing's ſole 

ut horit. 

10g. And thus in IJſrael it ſelf, the chief Buſineſs of their Judges, and firſt Kings 
ſeems to have been 4 be Captains in War, * Taue of their Armies YT 
(beſides what is ſignifyed by going out and in before the People, which was, to march 
forth to War, and home again in the Heads of their Forces) appears plainly in 
the Story of Jephtha. The Ammonites making War upon Vrael, the alta ant" in 
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fear ſend to Jephtha, a Baſtard of their Famity whom they had caſt off, and arti- 
cle with him, if he will aſſiſt them againſt the Ammonites, to make him their Ru- 
ter ; which they do in theſe Words, And the People made him Head und Captain over 
them, judg. xi. 11. which was, as it ſeems, all one as to be Judge. And he judged 
Ifrael, Judg. xil. 7. that is, was their Captain-General fix Years, So when Jotham 
upbraids the Sechemmires with the Obligation they had to Gideon, who had been 
their Judge and Ruler, he tells them, He fought for you, and adventured bis Life far, 
and delivered you out of the Hands of Midian, judg. ix. 17. Nothing mentioned of 
him, but what he did as a General: and indeed that is all is found in his Hiſtory, 
or in any of the reſt of the Judges. And Abimelech particularly is calle Ning, 
tho” at moſt he was but their General. And when, being weary of the ill Conduct 
of Samuel's Sons, the Children of Jae! deſired a Ning, lite all the Nations to judge 
them, and to gb out before them, and to fight their Battels, 1 Sam. viii. 20. God 
ny their Deſire, ſays to Samuel, I will ſend thee a Man, and thou ſhalt anvint 

im to be Captain over my People Iſrael, that he may ſave my People but of the Hands of 
the Philiſtiner, c. ix. v. 16. As if the only Buſmeſs of a King had been to lead out 
their Armies, and fight in their Defence; and accordingly at his Inauguration 
pouring a Vial of Oyl upon him, declares to Sau, that the Lord had anointed him to 
be Captain over his Inheritance, c. x. v. 1. And therefore thoſe, who after Sau's 
being ſolemnly choſen and ſaluted ug by the Trybes at Aliſpab, were unwilling to 
have him their King, make no other Objection but this, How ſhall this Alan ſave iu? 
v. 27. a$ if they ſhould have ſaid, This Man is unfit to be our King, not having 
Skill and Conduct enough in War, to be able to defend us. And when God re- 
ſolved to transfer the Government to David, it is in theſe Words, Bur now thy 
Kingdom ſhall not continue : The Lord hath fought him a Man after his own Heart, and 
the Lord hath commanded him to be Captain over his People, c. xiii. v. 14. As if the 
whole Kiely Authority were nothing elſe but to be their General: And therefore 
the Tyibes who had ſtuck to Sul's Family, and oppoſed David's Reign, when 
they came to Hebron with Terms of Submiſſion to him, they tell him, amongſt o- 
ther arguments they had to ſubmit to him as to their King, That he was in effect 
their Mug in Saul's time, and therefore they had no reaſon but to receive him as 
their King now. Alſo (lay they) in time paſt, when Saul was King over us, thou waſt 
he that leddeſt out and brouthteſt in Iſrael, and the Lord ſaid unto thee, thou ſhalt feed 
my People Iſrael, and thou ſhalt be a Captain over Hrati. | 

110. Thus, whether 2 Family by degrees grew wp imo 4 Commonwealth, and the 
fatherly Authority being continued on to the elder Son, every one in his turn 
growing up under it, tacitly ſubmitted to it, and the Eaſineſs and Equality of it 
not offending any one, every one acquieſced, till time ſeemed to have confirmed 
it, and ſettled a right of Succeſſion by Preſcription ; or whether ſeveral Families, 
or the Deſcendants of ſeveral Families, whom Chance, Neighbourhood, or Buſi- 
neſs brought together, uniting into Society, the need of a General, whoſe Con- 
duct might defend them againſt their Enemies in War, and the great Confidence 
the Innocence and Sincerity of that poor but vertuous Age, (ſuch as are almoſt all 
thoſe which begin Governments, that ever come to laſt in the World) gave Men 
one of another, made the firſt Beginners of Commonwealths generally put the 
Rule into one Man's Hand, without any other expreſs Limitation or Reſtraint, 
but what the Nature of the thing, and the End of Government required: Which 
ever of thoſe it was that at firſt put the Rule into the Hand of a ſingle Perſon , 
certain it is no body was intruſted with it but for the publick Good and Safety , 
and to thoſe Ends in the Infancies of Commonwealths commonly uſed it. And 
unleſs thoſe who had it had done ſo, young Societies could not have ſubſiſted; 
without ſuch nurſing Fathers tender and careful of the Publick Weale, all Govern- 
ments would have ſunk under the Weakneſs and Infirmities of their Infancy, and 
the Priace and the People had ſoon periſhed together. 

111. But though the Golden Age (before vain Ambition, and amor ſceleratus ha- 
bendi, evil Concupiſcence had cortupted Mens Minds into a Miſtake of true Pow- 
er and Honour) had more Virtue, and conſequently better Governours, as well 
as leſs vicious Subjects; and there was then no ſtrerching Prerogative on the one 
ſide, to oppteſs the People; nor conſequently on the other, any Diſpute about Pri- 
vilege, to leſſen or reſtrain the Power of the Magiſtrate , and ſo no Conteſt be- 


twixt Rulers and People about Governours or Government: Let, when Ambi- 
tion 
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tion and Luxury in future Ages * would retain and increaſe the Power, without 
doing the Buſineſs for which it was given; and aided by Flattery, taught Princes 
to have diſtin& and ſeparate Intereſts from their People, Men found it neceſſary 
to examine more carefully the Original and Rights of Government; and to find out 
ways to reſtrain the Exorbitances, and prevent the Abuſes of that Power, which they 
having intruſted in another's Hands only for their own Good they found was 
made uſe of to hurt them. 17 51 
112. Thus we may ſee how probable it is, that People that were naturally 
free, and by their'own Conſent either ſubmitted to the Government of their Fa- 
ther, or united together out of different Families to make a Goyernment, ſhould 
generally put the Rule into one Mar's Hands, and chuſe to be under the Conduct of 
a ſingle Perſon, without ſo much as by expreſs Conditions limiting or regulating his 
Power, which they thought ſafe enough in his Honeſty and Prudence. Though 
they never dream'd of Monarchy being Jure Divino, which we never heard of a- 
mong Mankind, till it was revealed to us by the Divinity of this laſt Age; nor 
ever allowed paternal Power to have a Right to Dominion, or to be the Founda- 
tion of all Government. And thus much may ſuffice to ſnew, that as far as we 
have any Light from Hiſtory, we have reaſon to conclude, that all peaceful be- 
ginnings of Government have been laid in the Conſent of the People. I ſay peaceful, 
becauſe I ſhall have occaſion in another Place to ſpeak of Conqueſt, which ſome 
eſteem a way of beginning of Governments. _ | | ET 
The other Objection 1 find urged againſt the beginning of Polities, in the way I have 
mentioned, is this, VIZ. | | | * 
113. That all Men being born under Government, ſome or other, it is impoſſible any of 
them ſhould ever be free, and at liberty to unite together, and begin a new one, or ever 
be able to erett a lawful Government. FE = 7 
If this Argument be good; 1 ask, how came ſo many lawful Monarchies into 
the World ? For if any body, upon this Suppolition, can ſhew me any one Man 
in any Age of the World free to begin a lawful Monarchy ; Iwill be bound to 
ſhew him ten other free Men at liberty, at the ſame time to unite and begin a 
new Government under a regal, or any other Form. It being Demonſtration, 
that if any one, born under the Dominion of another, may be ſo free as to have a 
Right to command others in a new and diſtinct Empire; every one that is born 
under the Dominion of an other may be ſo free too, and may become a Ruler, or 
Subject, of a diſtin& ſeparate Government. And ſo by this their own Principle, 
either all Men, however born, are fee, or elſe there is but one lawful Prince, one 
lawful Government in the World. And then they have nothing to do but barely 
to ſhew us, which that is. Which when they have done, I doubt not but aſl 
Mankind will eaſily agree to pay Obedience to him. 5 a 
114. Though it be a ſufficient Anſwer to their Objection to ſhew, that it in- 
volves them in the ſame Difficulties that it doth thoſe, they uſe it againſt; yet I 
ſhall endeavour to diſcover the weakneſs of this Argument a little farther. | 
All Men, ſay they, are born under Government, and therefore they cannot be at Liberty 
to begin anew one. Every one is born a Subject to his Father, or his Prince, and is therefore 
under the perpetual tie of Subjection and Allegiance. *T'1s plain Mankind never own- 
ed nor conſidered any ſuch natural Subjection that they were born in, to one or to the 
Other that tied them, without their own Conſents, to a Subjection to them and 
their Heirs. | | 
115. For there are no Examples ſo frequent in Hiſtory, both ſacred and pro- 
phane, as thoſe of Men withdrawing themſelves, and their Obedience, from the 
Juriſdiction they were born under, and the Family or Community they were 
bred up in, and ſetting up new Governments in other Places; from whence ſprang all 
that number of petty Commonwealths in the Beginning of Ages, and which always 
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_* At firſt, when ſome certain kind of Regiment was once approved, it may be nothing was then 
farther thought upon for the manner of governing, but all permitted unto their Wiſl 4om and Diſcretion 
which were to Rule, till by Experience they found this for all Parts very inconventent, ſo as the thing 
which they bad deviſed for a Remedy, did indeed but increaſe the Sore which it ſhould have cured. They 
ſaw, that to live by one Man's Will, became the Cauſe of all Mens Miſery, Thzs conſtrained 
them to come unto Laws wherein all Men might ſee their Duty before hand, and know the Penalties of 


rranſgreſſing them, Hooker's Eccl. Pol. L. 1. Set. 10 1 
ORE, multiplied, 
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multiplied, as long as there was room enough, till the ſtronger, or more fortu- 
nate, ſwallowed the weaker; and thoſe great ones again breaking to Pieces, diſ- 
ſolved into leſſer Dominions. All which are ſo many Teſtimonies againſt pater- 
nal Sovereignty, and plainly prove, That it was not the natural right of the Father 
deſcending to his Heirs, that made Goveraments in the Beginning, ſince it was 
impoſſible, upon that Ground, there ſhould have been ſo many little Kingdoms; 
all muſt have been but only one univerſal Monarchy, if Men had not been at Li- 
erty to ſeparate themſelves from their Families, and the Government, be it what 
it will, that was fet up in it, and go and make diſtin Commonwealths and 
other Governments, as they thought fit. 

116. This has been the practice of the World from its firſt beginning to this 
day ; Nor is it now any more Hindrance to the freedom of Mankind, that they 
are born under conſtituted and ancient Polities, that have eſtabliſhed Laws, and ſet 
Forms of Government, than if they were born in the Woods, amongſt the uncon- 
fined Inhabitants, that run looſe in them. For thoſe, who would perſuade us, 
that by being born under any Government, we are naturally Subjects to it, and have no 
more any Title or Pretence to the freedom of the ſtate of Nature, have no other 
reaſon (bating that of paternal Power, which we have already anſwer'd) to pro- 
duce for it, but only, becauſe our Fathers or Progenitors paſſed away their natu- 
ral Liberty, and thereby bound up themſelves and their Poſterity to a perpetual 
Subjection to the Government, which they themſelves ſubmitted to. Tis true, 
that whatever Engagements or Promiſes any one has made for himſelf, he is under 
the Obligation of them, but cannot by any Compatt whatſoever, bind his Children or 
Poſterity. For his Son, when a Man, being altogether as free as the Father, any 
Act of the Father can no more give away the liberty of the Son, than it can of any Bod 
elſe : He may indeed annex fuch Conditions to the Land, he enjoyed as a Subje 
of any Commonwealth, as may oblige his Son to be of that Community, if he 
will enjoy thoſe Poſſeſſions which were his Father's; becauſe that Eſtate being his 
Father's Property, he may diſpoſe, or ſettle it, as he pleaſes. 

117. And this has generally given the occaſion to miſtake in this Matter; be- 
cauſe Commonwealths not permitting any part of their Dominions to be diſmem- 


bred, nor to be enjoyed by any but thoſe of their Community, the Son cannot 


ordinarily enjoy the Poſſeſſion of his Father, but under the ſame Terms his Father 
did ; by becoming a member of the Society ; whereby he puts himſelf preſently 
under the Government, he finds there eſtabliſhed, as much as any other Subject 
of that Commonwealth. And thus the Conſent of Fremen, born under Government, 
which only makes them Members of it, being given ſeparately in their Turns, as 
each comes to be of Age, and not in a Multitude together; People take no No- 


tice of it, and thinking it not done at all, or not neceſſary, conclude they are 
naturally Subjects as they are Men. 
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118. But, tis plain, Governments themſelves underſtand it otherwiſe; they 


claim no Power over the Son, becauſe of that they had over the Father, nor look on 
Children as being their Subjects, by their Fathers being ſo. If a Subject of Eng- 
land have a Child, by an Exgliſb Woman in France, whoſe Subject is he? Not the 
King of England's; for he muſt have leave to be admitted to the Privileges of it. 

Nor the King of France's : For how then has his Father a Liberty to bring him a- 
way, and breed him as he pleaſes? And whoever was judged as a Traytor or De- 
ſerter, if he left, or warr'd againſt a Country, for being barely born in it of Pa- 
rents that were Aliens there? *Tis plain then, by the practice of Governments 
themſelves, as well as by the Law of right Reaſon, that 4 Child is born a Subject of 
0 Country or Government. He is under his Father's Tuition and Authority, till 
he comes to Age of Diſcretion; and then he is a Freeman, at Liberty what Go- 
vernment he will put himſelf under; what Body politick he will unite himſelf to. 
For if an Engliſhmar's Son, born in Fance, be at Liberty, and may do ſo, *tis evi- 
dent there is no Tye upon him by his Father's being a Subject of this Kingdom; 
nor is he bound up, by any Compact of his Anceſtors. And why then hath not 

his Son, by the ſame Reaſon, the ſame Liberty, though he be born any whereelſe ? 

Since the Power that a Father hath naturally over his Children, is the ſame, where- 

ever they be born; and the Tyes of natural Obligations, are not bounded by the 

poſitive limits of Kingdoms and Commonwealths. 


119. Every 
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119. Every Man being, as has been ſhewed, naturally free, and nothing being 
able to put him into Subjection to any earthly Power, but only his own Conſent, it 
is to be conſider'd, what ſhall be underſtood to be a ſufficient Declaration of a Man's 
Conſent, to make him ſubject to the Laws of any Government. There is a common 
diſtinction of an oxpres and a tacit Conſent, which will concern our preſent Caſe. 
No Body doubts but an expreſs Conſent, of any Man, entering into any Society, 
makes him a perfect member of that Society, a Subject of that Government. The 
Difficulty is, what ought to be look d upon as a tacit Conſent, and how far it binds, 
5. e. how far any one ſhall be looked on to have conſented, and thereby ſubmitted 
to any Government, where he has made no Expreſſions of it at all. And to this 
1 fay, that every Man, that hath any Poſleſſions, or Enjoyment, of any part of 
the Dominions of any Government, doth thereby give his tacit Cinſent, and is as 
far forth obliged to Obedience to the Laws of that Goverament, during ſuch En- 
joyment, as any one under it; whether this his Poſſeſſion be of Land, to him and 
his Heirs for ever, or a Lodging only for a Week; or whether it be barely tra- 
velling freely on the Highway; and in Effect, it reaches as far as the very being 
of any one within the Tertitories of that Government. 

120. To underſtand this the better, it is fit to conſider, that every Man, when 
he, at firſt, incorporates himſelf into any Commonwealth, he, by his unitiag him- 
ſelf thereunto, annexed alſo, and ſubmits to the Community thoſe Poſſeſſions, 
which he has, or ſhall acquire, that do not already belong to any other Govern- 
ment. For it would be a direct Contradiction, for any one, to enter into Soci- 
ety with others for the ſecuring and regulating of Property : And yet to ſuppoſe 
his Land, whoſe Property is to be regulated by the Laws of the Society, ſhould 
be exempt from the Juriſdiction of that Government, to which he himſelf, the 
Proprietor of the Land, is a Subject. By the ſame Act therefore, whereby any one 
unites his Perſon, which was before free, to any Commonwealth; by the ſame 
he unites his Poſſeſſions, which were before free, to it alſo; and they become, 
both of them, Perſon and Poſſeſſion, ſubje& to the Government and Dominion 
of that Commonwealth, as long as it hath a Being. Whoever therefore, from 
thenceforth, by Inheritance, Purchaſe, Permiſſion, or otherways, enjoys any part of 
the Land, ſo annext to, and under the Government of that Commonwealth, muſt take 
it with the Cndition it is under; that is, of ſubmitting to the Government of the Com- 
monwealth, under whoſe juriſdiction it is, as far forth as any Subject of it. 

121. But ſince the Government has a direct juriſdiction only over the Land, 
and reaches the Poſſeſſor of it, (before he has actually incorporated himſelf in the 
Society) only as he dwells upon, and enjoys that: The Obligation any one is un- 


der, by Virtue of ſuch Enjoyment, to ſubmit to the Government, begins and ends 


with the Enjoyment; ſo that whenever the Owner, who has given nothing but ſuch 
a tacit Conſent to the Government, will, by Donation, Sale, or otherwiſe, quit 
the ſaid Poſſeſſion, he is at Liberty to go and incorporate himſelf into any other 
Commonwealth; or to agree with others to begin a new one, in vacuis locis, in a- 
ny part of the World, they can find free and unpoſſeſſed: Whereas he, that has 
once, by actual Agreement, and any expreſs Declaration, given his Cnſent to be 
of any Commonweal, is perpetually and indiſpenſably obliged to be, and remain 
unalterably a Subject to it, and can never be again 1n the Liberty of the ſtate of 
Nature; unleſs, by any Calamity, the Government, he was under, comes to be 
J or elſe by ſome publick Act cuts him off from being any longer a Mem- 
ET OT It. | 

122. But ſubmitting to the Laws of any Country, living quietly, and enjoying 
Privileges and Protection under them, makes not a Man a Member of that Society: 
This is only a local Protection and Homage due to, and from all thoſe, who, not 
being in a ſtate of War, come within the Territories belonging to any Govern- 
ment, to all Parts whereof the force of its Law extends. But this no more makes 
a Man a Member of that Society, a perpetual Subject of that Commonwealth, than 
it would make a Man a Subje& to another, in whoſe Family he found it conve- 
nient to abide for ſome time; though, whilſt he continued in it, he were obliged 
to comply with the Laws, and ſubmit to the Government, he found there. And 
thus we ſee, that Foreigners, by living all their Lives under another Government, 
and enjoying the Privileges and Protection of it, though they are bound, even in 
Conſcience, to ſubmit to its Adminiſtration, as far forth as any Deniſon; yet do 


not 


Civil. Government. 
not thereby come to be Lg wi or Members of that Commonwealth. Nothing can 
make any Man ſo, but his actually entering into it by poſitive Engagement, and 
expreſs Promiſe and Compact. This is that, which I think, concerning the 


beginning of political Societies, and that Conſent which makes any one a Member of 
any Commonwealth. . 
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CHAP IL 


Of the Ends of Political Society and Government. 


123. IF Man in the ſtate of Nature be ſo free, as has been ſaid; if he be abſolute 
1 Lord of his own Perſon and Poſſeſſions, equal to the greateſt and ſubject 
to no Body, why will he part with his Freedom? Why will he give up this Em- 
pire, and ſubject himſelf to the Dominion and Controul of any other Power? 
To which *tis obvious to anſwer, that though in the ſtate of Nature he hath ſuch 
a Right, yet the Enjoyment of it is very uncertain, and conſtantly expoſed to the 
Invaſion of others. For all being Kings as much as he, every Man his Equaland 
the greater Part no ſtrict Obſervers of Equity and Juſtice, the enjoyment of the 
Property he has in this State, is very unſafe, very unſecure. This makes him 
willing to quit this Condition, which however free, is full of Fears and continual 
Dangers : And *tis not without Reaſon, that he ſeeks out, and is willing to joyn 
in Society with others, who are already united, or have a Mind to unite, for the 
mutual Preſervation of their Lives, Liberties and Eſtates, which I call by the ge- 
neral Name, Property. | 

124. The greatand chief End therefore, of Mens uniting into Commonwealths, 
and putting themſelves under Government, is the Preſervation of their Property. To 
which in the ſtate of Nature there are many things wanting. 

Firſt, There wants an eſtabliſh d, ſettled, known Law, received and allowed 
by common Conſent to be the Standard of right and wrong, and the common 
Meaſure to decide all Controverſies between them. For though the Law of Na- 
ture be plain and 1atelligible to all rational Creatures; yet Men being biaſſed by 
their Intereſt, as well as ignorant for want of Study of it, are not apt to allow of 
it as a Law binding to them in the application of it to their particular Caſes. 

125. Secondly, In the ſtate of Nature there wants 4 known and indifferent Fudge, 
with Authority to determine all Differences according to the eſtabliſhed Law. 
For every one in that State being both Judge and Executioner of the Law of Na- 
ture, Men being partial to themſelves, Paſſion and Revenge is very apt to car- 
ry them too far, and with too much Heat, in their own Caſes; as well as Neg- 
ligence, and unconcernedneſs, to make them too remiſs in others Mens, 

126. Thirdly, In the ſtate of Nature there often wants Power to back and ſupport 
the Sentence when right, and to give it due Execution. They who by any Inju- 
ſtice offended, will ſeldom fail, where they are able, by Force to make good their 
Injuſtice ; ſuch Reſiſtance many times makes the Puniſhment dangerous, and fre- 
quently deſtructive, to thoſe who attempt it. 

127. Thus Mankind, notwithſtanding all the Privileges of the ſtate of Nature, 
being but in an ill Condition, while they remain in it, are quickly driven into 
Society. Hence it comes to paſs, that we ſeldom find any number of Mea live 
any time together in this State. The Inconveniencies that they are therein ex- 
poſed to, by the irregular, and uncertain exerciſe of the Power every Man has of 
puniſhing the tranſgreſſions of others, make them take Sanctuary under the eſta- 

liſn'd Laws of Government, and therein ſeek the preſervation of their Property. 
*T1s this makes them ſo willingly give up every one his ſingle Power of puniſhing, 
to be exerciſed by ſuch alone, as ſhall be appointed to it, amongſt them ; and by 
ſuch Rules as the Community, or thoſe authorized by them to that purpoſe, ſhall 
agree on. And in this we have the original right and riſe of both the Legiſlative and 
Executive Power, as well as of the Governments, and Societies themſelves. 


128. For in the State of Nature, to omit the liberty he has of innocent Delights, 
a Man has two Powers. | 
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The firſt is to do whatſoever he thinks fit for the prefervation of himſelf, and 
others within the permiſſion of the Law of Nature, by which Law common to them 
all, he and all the reſt of Mankind are one Community, make up one Society, diſtinct 
from all other Creatures. And were it not for the Corruption and Vitiouſneſs 
of degenerate Men, there would be no need of any other; no Neceſſity that Men 
ſhould ſeparate from this great and natural Community, and by poſitive agree- 
ments combine into ſmaller and divided Allociations. _ we 

The other Power a Man has in the ſtate of Nature, is the power to puniſh the 
Crimes committed againſt that Law. Both theſe he gives up, when he joyns in a 
private, if I may ſo call it, or particular Political Society, and incorporates into 
any Commonwealth, ſeparate from the reſt of Mankind. 

129. The firſt Power, viz. of doing whatſoever he thought fit for the preſervation of 
himſelf, and the reſt of Mankind, he gives up tO be regulated by Laws made by the 
Society, fo far forth as the preſervation of himſelf, and the reſt of that Society 
ſhall require; which Laws of the Society in many things confine the liberty he 
had by the Law of Nature. : 

130. Secondly, The Power of puniſhing he wholly gives up, and engages his natural 
Force, (which he might before imploy in the Execution of the Law of Nature, by 
his own fingle Authority, as he thought fit) to aſſiſt the Executive Power of the 
Society, as the Law thereof ſhall require. For being now 1n a new State, where- 
in he is to enjoy many Conveniencies, from the Labour, Aſſiſtance, and Society 
of others in the ſame Community, as well as Protection from its whole Strength; 
he is to part alſo with as much of his natural Liberty, in providing for himſelf, 
as the Good, Proſperity, and Safety of the Society ſhall require; which is not on- 
ly neceſlary, but juſt ; ſince the other Members of the Society do the like. 

131. But though Men when they enter into Society, give up the Equality, Li- 
berty, and Executive Power they had in the State of Nature, into the hands of 
the Society, to be ſo far diſpoſed of by the Legiſlative, as the good of the Society 
ſhall require ; yet it being only with an intention 1n every one the better to pre- 
ſerve himſelf his Liberty and Property; (For no rational Creature can be ſup- 
poſed to change his condition with an intention to be worſe) the Power of the 
Society, or Legiſlative conſtituted by them, can never be ſuppos d to extend farther 
than the common good; but is obliged to ſecure every ones Property, by providin 
againſt thoſe three defects above-mentioned, that made the State of Nature ſo 
unſafe and uneaſie. And ſo whoever has the Legiſlative or ſupream Power of any 
Commonwealth, is bound to govern by eſtabliſh'd ſtanding Laws, promulgated and 
known to the People, and not by Extemporary Decrees; by indifferent and upright 
Judges, who are to decide Controverſies by thoſe Laws; And to imploy the force 
of the Community at home, only in the Execution of ſuch Laws, or abroad to prevent 
or redreſs Foreign Injuries, and ſecure the Community from Inroads and In- 
vaſion. And all this to be directed to no other End, but the Peace, Safety, and 
publick good of the People. 5 | 
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C H A P. X. | 
Of the Forms of a Commonwealth. 


132, H E Majority having, as has been ſhew'd, upon Mens firſt uniting into 
Society, the whole Power of the Community, naturally in them, may 

imploy all that Power in making Laws for the Community from time to time, and 
executing thoſe Laws by Officers of their own appointing z and then the Form of 
the Government is a perfect Democracy: Or elſe may put the Power of making 
Laws into the hands of a few ſele& Men, and their Heirs or Succeſſors; and then 
it is an Oligarchy: Or elſe into the hands of one Man, and then it is a Monarchy - 
If to him and his Heirs, it is an Hereditary Monarchy : If to him only for Life, 
but upon his Death the Power only of nominating a Succeſſor to return to them ; 
an Elective Monarchy. And ſo accordingly of theſe the Community may make 
compounded and mixed Forms of Government, as they think good. Andif the 
Legiſlative Power be at firſt given by the Majority to one or more Perſons 7 
or 
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for their Lives, or any limited time, and then the ſupream Power to revert to 
them again; when it 1s ſo reverted, the Community may diſpoſe of it again anew 


into what hands they pleaſe, and ſo conſtitute a new Form of Government. 


For the Form of Government depending upon the placing the ſupream Power, which is 
the Legiſlative, it being impoſſible to conceive that an inferior Power ſhould pre- 
ſcribe to a ſuperior, or any but the ſupream make Laws, according as the Pow- 
er of making Laws is placed, ſuch is the Form of the Common-wealth. 

133. By Gmmonwealth, | muſt be underſtood all along to mean, not a Democra- 
cy, or any Form of Government, but any Independent Community which the Latine: 
ſignified by the word Civitas, to which the word which beſt anſwers in our Lan- 
guage, is Commonwealth, and moſt properly expreſſes ſuch a Society of Men, which 
Community or City in Engliſh does not, for there may be ſubordinate Communi- 
ties in a Government ; and City amongſt us has a quite different Notion from 
Commonwealth : And therefore to avoid Ambiguity, I crave leave to uſe the 
word Commonwealth in that Senſe, in which find it uſed by King James the firſt, 


and I take it to be its genuine ſignification; which if any Body diſlike, I conſent 
with him to change it for a better. | 


— 9 — 


CHAP. XI. 
Of the Extent of the Legiſlative Power. 


134. H E great end of Mens entring into Society, being the Enjoyment of 
their Properties in Peace and Safety, and the great inſtrument and 
means of that being the Laws eſtabliſh'd in that Society; the firſt and fundamental 


poſitive Law of all Commonwealths, i the eſtabliſhing of the Legiſlative Power; as 


the firſt and fundamental natural Law, which is to govern even the Legiſlative it 
ſelf, is the preſervation of the Society, and (as far as will conſiſt with the publick 
good) of eyery perſon in it. This Legiſlative 1s not only the ſupream Power of the 
Commonwealth, but ſacred and unalterable in the hands where the Community 
have once placed it; nor can any Edict of any Body elſe, in what form ſoever 
conceived, or by what Power ſoever backed, have the force and obligation of a 
Law, which has not its Sanition from that Legiſlative, which the publick has choſen 
and appointed. For without this the Law could not have that, which is abſo- 
lately neceſſary to its being a Law, * the conſent of the Society, over whom no Body 
can have a Power to make Laws, but by their own Conſent, and by Authority 
received from them ; and therefore all the Obedience, which by the moſt ſolemn 


Ties any one can be obliged to Pay, ultimately terminates in this Supream Power, 


and is directed by thoſe Laws which it enadts: Nor can any Oaths to any foreign 
Power whatſoever, or any Domeſtick Subordinate Power, diſcharge any Mem- 
ber of the Society from his Obedience to the Legiſlative, acting purſuant to their 
Truſt ; nor oblige him to any Obedience contrary to the Laws G enacted, or far- 
ther than they do allow; it being ridiculous to imagine one can be tied ultimate- 
ly to obey any Power in the Society, which is not the Supream. 

135. Though the Legiſlative, whether placed in one or more, whether it be al- 
ways in being, or only by intervals, tho? it be the ſupream Power in every Com- 
monvvealth ; yet, 

Firſt, It 1s not, nor can poſſibly be abſolutely Arbitrary over the Lives and For- 
tunes of the People. For it being but the joint Power of every Member of the 


* The lawful Power of making Laws to Command whole Politick mages deve, belonging ſo 
properly unto the ſame imire Societies, that for any Prince or Potentate of what kind ſoever upon 
Earth, to exerciſe the ſame of bimſelf, and not , 8 expreſs Commiſſion immediately and perſonally 
recezved from God, or elſe by authority derived at the firſt from their Conſent, upon whoſe perſons they 


impoſe Laws, it is no better than mere Tyranny. Laws they are not therefore which publick ap- 


probation bath not made ſo. Hooker*s Eccl Pol. L. 1. Sect. 10. Of this point therefore we are to 
Note, that ſiih Men naturally have no full and perfect Power to Command whole Politick Multitudes 
1 Men, therefore utterly without our Conſent, we could in ſuch ſort be at no Man's Command ment 


ruing. And to be commanded we do conſent when that Society, whereof we be a part, hath at any time 


before conſented, without revoking the ſame after by the like univerſal agreement, 
Laws therefore human, of what kind ſo ever, are available by conſent, Ibid. 
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Society given up to that Perſon, or Aſſembly, which isLegiſlator; it can be no 
more than thoſe Perſons had in a ſtate of Nature before they enter'd into Society, 
and gave up to the Community. For no Body can transfer to another more Pow- 
er; than he has in himſelf; and no Body has an abſolute Arbitrary Power over 
himſelf, or over any other, to deſtroy his own Life, or take away the Life or 
Property of another. A Man, as has been proved, cannot ſubject himſelf to the 
Arbitrary Power of another; and having in the State of Nature no Arbitrary 
Power over the Life, Liberty, or Poſſeſſion of another, but only ſo much as the 
Law of Nature gave him for the preſervation of himſelf, and the reſt of Man- 
kind; this is all he doth, or can give up to the Commonwealth, and by it to the 
Legiſlative Power, ſo that the Legiſlative can have no more than this. Their Pow- 
er in the utmoſt bounds of it, is limited to the publick good of the Society. It is a 
Power, that hath no other end but Preſervation, and therefore can never have 
a right to deſtroy, enſlave, or deſignedly to impoveriſh the Subjects. The 
Obligations of the Law of Nature, ceaſe not in Society, but only in may Caſes 
are drawn cloſer, and have by haman Laws known Penalties annexed to them, 
to inforce their Obſervation. Thus the Law of Nature ſtands as an Eternal 
Rule to all Men, Legiſlators as well as others. The Rules that they make for 0- 
ther Men's Actions, muſt, as well as their own, and other Men's Actions, be con- 
formable to the Law of Nature, i. e. to the Will of God, of which that is a De- 
claration, and the fundamental Law of Nature being the preſervation of Mankind, no 
Human Sanction can be good, or valid againſt it. 

136. Secondly, * The Legiſlative, or ſupream Authority, cannot aſſume to its 
ſelf a Power to Rule by Extemporary Arbitrary Decrees, but is bound to diſpenſe 
Juſtice, and decide the Rights of the Subject by promulgated ſtanding Laws, and 
known Authoris'd Judges. For the Law of Nature being unwritten, and ſono where 
to be found but in the minds of Men, they who through Paſſion or Intereſt ſhall 
miſcite, or miſapply it, cannot ſo eaſily be convinced of their miſtake where 
there is no eſtabliſh'd Judge: And ſo it ſerves not, as it ought to determine the 
Rights, and fence the Properties of thoſe that live under it, eſpecially where e- 
very one is Judge, Interpreter, and Executioner of it too, and that in his own 
Caſe: And he that has right on his ſide, having ordinarily but his own ſingle 
Strength, hath not force enough to defend himſelf from Injuries, or to puniſh 
Delinquents. To avoid theſe Inconveniencies, which diſorder Mens Properties in 
the ſtite of Nature, Men unite into Societies, that they may have the united 
ſtrength of the whole Society to ſecure and defend their Properties, and may have 
ſtanding Rules to bound it, by which every one may know, what is his. To this 
end it is that Men give up all their natural Power to the Society, which they 
enter into, and the Community put the Legiſlative Power into ſuch hands as they 
think fit, with this Truſt, that they ſhall be govern'd by declared Laws, or elſe 
their Peace, Quiet, and Property will ſtill be at the ſame uncertainty, as it was 
in the ſtate of Nature. | 

137. Abſolute Arbitrary Power, or governing without ſettled ſtanding Laws, 
can neither of them conſiſt with the ends of Society and Government, which 
Men would not quit the freedom of the ſtate of Nature for, and tie themſelves up 
under, were It not to preſerve their Lives, Liberties and Fortunes; and by 
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Þ Tro Foundations there are which bear up publick Societies, the one a natural inclination, where 
by all Men defire ſociable Life and Fellowſhip ; the other an Order, expreſly or ſecretly agreed upon, 
touching the manner of their union in living together; the latter is that which we call the Law of a 
Commonweal, the very Soul of a Politick Body, the parts whereof are by Law animated, held to- 
getber, and ſet on work in ſuch Actions as the common good requireib. Laws Politick, ordain'd 
for external order and regiment amongſt Men, are never framed as they ſhould be, unleſs preſuming 
the will of Man to be inwardly Obſtinate, Rebellious, and Averſe from all Obedience to the ſacred 
Laws of his Nature; in a word, unleſs preſuming Man to be in regard of bis depraved Mind, 
little better than a wild Beaſt, they do accordingly provide notwithſtanding, ſo to frame his out- 
war. Actions, that they be no hindrance unto the common good, for which Societies are inſtituted. 
Unleſs they do this they are not perfeſt. Hooker's Eccl. Pol. L. 1. Sect. 10. 

* Human Laws are meaſures in reſpect of Men whoſe Ations they muſt dire, howbeit ſuch 
meaſures ibey are as have alſo their bigher Rules to be meaſured by, which Rules are two, the Law 
of God, and the Law of Nature; ſo that Laws Human muſt be made according io the general 
Laws of Nature, and without comradition o any poſi tive Law of Scripture, otberwiſe they are 
:1 male, Ibid. L. 3. Sett. 9. 4 | | you 

To conſtrain Men 10 any thing inconveniem doth ſeem unreaſonable Ibid, L. 1. Sect. 10. P 
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ated Rules of Right and Property to ſecure their Peace and Quiet. It can 

be ſuppos'd that they ſhould intend, had they a Power ſo to rg to give to = 
one, or more, an abſolute Arbitrary Power over their Perſonsand Eſtates, and put 
a force into the Magiſtrates hand to execute his unlimited Will arbitrarily upon 
them. This were to put themſelves into a worſe condition than the ſtate of 
Nature, wherein they had a Liberty to detend their Right againſt the Injuries of 
others, and were upon equal terms of force to maintain it, whether invaded by a 
ſingle Man, or many in Combination. Whereas by ſuppoſing they have given up 
themſelves to the abſolute Arbitrary Power and Will of a Legiſlator, they Live diſ- 
armed themſelves, and armed him, to make a prey of them when he pleaſes. He 
being in a much worſe condition, who is expoſed to the Arbitrary Power of 
one Man, who has the Command of 100000, than he that is expos'd to the Arbi- 
trary Power of 100000 ſingle Men ; no Body being ſecure, that his Will, who 
has ſuch a Command, is better, than that of other Men, though his force be 100000 
times ſtronger. And therefore whatever form the Commonwealth is under, the 
ruling Power ought to govern by declared and received Laws, and not by extem- 
porary Dictates and undetermin'd Reſolutions. For then Mankind will be in a 
far worſe condition, than in the ſtate of Nature, if they ſhall have armed one, 
or a few Men with the joint Power ofa Multitude, to force them to obey at plea- 
ſure the exorbitant and unlimited decrees of their ſudden Thoughts, or unre- 
ſtrain'd, and till that moment unknown Wills, without having any meaſures ſet 
down which may guide and juſtify their Actions. For all the Power the Govern- 
ment has, being only for the good of the Society, as it ought not to be Arbitrary 
and at Pleaſure, ſo it ought to be exerciſed by eſtabliſhed and promulgated Laws ; 
that both the People may know their Duty, and be ſafe and ſecure within the 
limits of the Law ; and the Rulers too kept within their due Bounds, and not 
be tempted, by the Power they have in their hands, to imploy it to ſuch Pur- 
poſes, and by ſuch Meaſures, as they would not have known, and own not wil- 
lingly. | 

138. Thirdly, The ſupream Power cannot take from any Man any part of his Pro- 
perty without his own Conſent. For the preſervation of Property being the end 
of Goverament, and that for which Men enter into Society, It neceſſarily ſu 
poſes and requires, that the People ſhould have Property, without which they muſt 
be ſuppos'd to loſe that, by entering into Society, which was the end for which 
they entered into it, too groſs an abſurdity for any Man to own. Men there- 
fore in Society having Property, they have ſuch a right to the Goods, which by the 
Law of the Community are theirs, that no Body hatha right to take their Subſtance 
or any part of it from them, without their own Conſent ; without this they have 
no Property at all. For I have truly no Property in that, which another can by right 
take from me, when he pleaſes, againſt my Conſent. Hence it 1s a miſtake to 
think, that the Supream or Legiſlative Power of any Common-wealth, can do what 
it will, and diſpoſe of the Eſtates of the Subject Arbitrarily, or take any part of 
them at Pleaſure. This is not much to be fear'd in Governments where the Le- 
giſtative conſiſts, wholly or in part, in Aſſemblies whichare variable, whoſe Mem- 
bers upon the diſſolution of the Aſſembly, are Subjects under the common Laws 
of their Country, equally with the reſt. But in Governments, were the Legi- 

ive is in one laſting Aſſembly always in Being, or in one Man, as in abſolute 
Monarchies, there is danger ſtill, that they will think themſelves to have a diſtinct 
intereſt, from the reſt of the Community; and ſo will be apt to increaſe their 
own Riches and Power, by taking what they think fit from the People. For a 
Man's Property is not at all ſecure, though there be good and equitable Laws to 
ſet the bounds of it, between him and his fellow Subjects, if he who Commands 
thoſe Subjects, have Power to take from any private Man, what part he plea- 
ſes of his Property, and uſe and diſpoſe of it as he thinks good. 

139. But Government into whatſoever hands it is put, being as I have before 
ſhew'd, intruſted with this Condition, and for this End, that Men might have and 
ſecure their Properties, the Prince, or Senate, however it may have Power to 
make Laws, for the regulating of Property, between the Subjects one amongſt a- 
nother, yet can never have a Power to take to themſelves the whole, or any part 
of the Subjects Property, without their own Conſent. For this would be in effect 


to leave them no Property at all. And to let us ſee, that even abſolute Powers 
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where it is neceſſary, is not rey by being abſolute, but is ſtill limited by that 
Reaſon, and confined to thoſe Ends, which required it in ſome Caſes to be abſo. 
Inte, we need look no farther than the common practice of Martial Diſcipline. 
For the preſervation of the Army, and in it of the whole Commonwealth, re. 
quires an abſolute Obedience to the Command of every ſuperior Officer, and it is 
juſtly Death to diſobey or diſpute the moſt dangerous or unreaſonable of them 
but yet we ſee, that neither the Serjeant, that could Command a Soldier to march 
up to the mouth of a Cannon, or ſtand in a Breach, where he is almoſt ſure to 
periſh, can command that Soldier to give him one Penny of his Money; nor the 
General, that can condemn him to Death tor deſerting his Poſt, or for not obey- 
ing the moſt deſperate Orders, can yet with all his abſolute Power of Life and 
Death, diſpoſe of one Farthing of that Soldier's Eſtate, or ſeize one jot of his 
Goods; whom yet he can command any Thing, and hang for the leaſt Diſobedi- 
ence. Becauſe ſuch a blind Obedience is neceſſary to that end, for which the 
Commander has his Power, viz. the preſervation of the reſt ; but the diſpoſing 
of his Goods has nothing to do with it. 

140. *Tis true, Governments cannot be ſupported without great Charge, and 
tis fit every one who enjoys his ſhare of the Protection, ſhould pay out of his E- 
ſtate his proportion for the maintenance of it. Bat ſtill it muſt be with his own 
Conſent, 5. e. the Conſent of the Majority, giving it either by themſelves, or 
their Repreſentatives choſen by them. For if any one ſhall claim a Power to lay 
and levy Taxes on the People, by his own Authority, and without ſuch conſent 
of the People, he thereby invades the Fundamental Law of Property, and ſubverts 
the end of Government. For what Property have I in that, which another may 
by right take, when he pleaſes to himſelf ? | 

141. Fourthly, The Legiſlative cannot transfer the Power of making Laws to any 
other hands. For it being but a delegated Power from the People, they who have 
it, cannot paſs it over to others. The People alone can appoint the Form of 
the Commonwealth, which is by Conſtituting the Legiſlative, and appointing in 
whoſe hands that ſhall be. And when the People have ſaid, we will ſubmit to 
Rules, and be govern'd by Laws made by ſuch Men, and in ſuch Forms, no Body 
elſe can ſay other Men ſhall make Laws for them; nor can the People be bound 
by any Laws, but ſuch as are Enacted by thoſe whom they have Choſen, and Au- 
thorized to make Laws for them. The Power of the Legiſlative being derived 
from the People by a poſitive voluntary Grant and Inſtitution, can be no other, 
than what that poſitive Grant conveyed, which being only to make Laws, and 
not to make Legiſlators, the Legiſlative can have no Power to transfer their Au- 
thority of making Laws, and place it 1n other hands. 

142. Theſe are the Bounds which the truſt, that is put in them by the Society, 
and the Law of God and Nature, have ſet to the Legiſlative Power of every Com- 
monwealth, in all Forms of Government. 

Firſt, They are to govern by * rage eſtabliſh'd Laws, not to be varied in 
particular Caſes, but to have one Rule for Rich and Poor, for the Favourite at 
Court, and the Country Man at Plough. 

Secondly, Theſe Laws alſo ought to be deſigned for no other end ultimately, 
but the good of the People. 

Thirdly, They muſt nor raiſe Taxes on the Property of the People, without the 
Conſent of the People, given by themſelves, or their Deputies And this properly 
concerns only ſuch Governments where the Legiſtative is always in Being, or at 
leaſt where the People have not reſerv'd any part of the Legiſlative to Deputies, 
to be from time to time choſen by themſelves. 

Fourthly, The Legiſlative neither muſt nor can transfer the Power of making Laws 
to any Body elſe, or place it any where, but where the People have. 
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CHA P.: NM. 
Of the Legiſlative, Executive, and Federative Power of the 
Commonwealth, | 


143. H E Legiſlative Power is that, which has a right to direct how the Force 
of the mmonwealth ſtall be imploy'd for preſerving the Community 
and the Members of it. But becauſe thoſe Laws which are conſtantly to be Ex- 
ecuted, and whoſe force is always to continue, may be made in a little time ; 
therefore there is no need, that the Legiſlative ſhould be always in Being, not hav- 
ing always buſineſs to do. And becauſe it may be too great a temptation to hu- 
man frailty apt to graſp at Power, for the ſame Perſons, who have the Power 
of making Laws, to have alſo in their hands the Power to execute them, where- 
by they may exempt themſelves from Obedience to the Laws they make, and 
ſuit the Law, both 1n its making, and execution, to their own private advantage, 
and thereby come to have a diſtin& intereſt from the reſt of the Community, 
contrary to the end of Society and Government : Therefore in well order'd Com- 
monwealths, where the good of the whole is ſo conſidered, as it ought, the Le- 
iſtative Power is put into the hands of divers Perſons, who duly Aſſembled, have 
by themſelves, or jointly with others, a Power to make Laws, which when they 
have done, being ſeparated again, they are themſelves ſubject to the Laws, they 
have made; which is a new and near tie upon them, to take Care, that they 
make them for the publick good. 

14.4. But becauſe the Laws, that are at once, and in a ſhort time made, have a 
conſtant and laſting Force, and need a perpetual Execution, or an attendance there- 
unto : Therefore *tis neceſſary there ſhould be a Power always in Being, which 
ſhould ſee to the Execution of the Laws that are made, and remain in Force. 
And thus the Legiſlative and Executive Power come often to be ſeparated. 

145- There is another Power in every Commonwealth, which one may call a- 
tural, becauſe it is that which anſwers to the Power every Man naturally had 
before he entered into Society. For though in a Commonwealth the Members 
of it are diſtin& Perſons ſtill in reference to one another, and as ſuch are govern- 
ed by the Laws of the Society; yet in reference to the reſt of Mankind, they 
make one Body, which 1s, as every Member of it before was, ſtill in the ſtate of 
Nature with the reſt of Mankind. Hence it is, that the Controverſies that hap- 
pes between any Man of the Society with thoſe that are out of it, are managed 

y the Publick; and an injury done to a Member of their Body, engages the 
whole in the reparation of it. So that under this Conſideration, the whole 
Community is one Body in the ſtate of Nature, in reſpect of all other States or 
Perſons out of its Community. 
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146. This therefore contains the Power of War and Peace, Leagues and Alli- 


ances, and all the Tranſactions, with all Perſons and Communities without the 
Commonwealth, and may be called Federative, if any one pleaſes. So the thing 
be underſtood, I am indifferent as to the Name. 

147. Theſe two Powers, Executive and Federative, though they be really diſtinct 
in themſelves, yet one comprehending the Execution of the Municipal Laws of 
the Society within its ſelf, upon all that are parts of it; the other the manage- 
ment of the ſecurity and intereſt of the publick without, with all thoſe that it may re- 
ceive benefit or damage from, yet they are always almoſt united. And though 
this Federative Power in the well or ill management of it be of great moment to 
the Commonwealth, yet it is much leſs capable to be directed by antecedent, 
ſtanding, poſitive Laws, than the Executive; and ſo muſt neceſſarily be left to 
the Prudence and Wiſdom of thoſe, whoſe hands it is in, to be managed for the 
publick good. For the Laws that concern Subjects one amongſt another, being 
to direct their Actions, may well enough precede them. But what is to be done 
in reference to Foreigners, depending much upon their Actions, and the variation 
of deſigns and intereſts, muſt be left in great part to the Prudence of thoſe, who 
have this Power committed to them, to be managed by the beſt of their Skill, for 
the advantage of the Commonwealth. | 

148. Though, 
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148. Though, as I ſaid, the Executive and Federative Power of every Commu. 
nity be really diſtin& in themſelves, yet they are hardly to be ſeparated, and pla- 
ced at the ſame time, in the hands of diſtin& Perſons, For both of them 
requiring the force of the Society for their Exerciſe, it is almoſt impracticable 
to place the Force of the Commonwealth in diſtint, and not ſubordinate 
hands; or that the Executive and Federative Power ſhould be placed in Perſons , 
that might act ſeparately, whereby the Force of the Publick would be under 


different Commands, which would be apt ſometime or other to cauſe Diſorder 
and Ruine. ? 
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149. T*Hough in a conſtituted Commonwealth, ſtanding upon its own Baſis, 

and acting according to its own Nature, that is, acting for the preſer- 
vation of the Community, there can be but one ſupream Power, which is the Legi- 
/lative, to which all the reſt are and muſt be Subordinate, yet the Legiſlative be 
ing only a Fiduciary Power to act for certain ends, there remains ſtill in the People 
a ſupream Power to remove or alter the Legiſlative, when they find the Legiſlative act 
contrary to the truſt repoſed in them. For all Power given with truſt for the at- 
taining an cad, being limited by that end, whenever that end is manifeſtly neg- 
lected, or oppoſed, the truſt muſt neceſſarily be forfeited, and the Power devolve 
into the Hands of thoſe that gave it, who may place it anew where they ſhall 
think beſt for their ſafety and ſecurity. And thus the Community perpetually re- 
tains a ſupream Power of ſaving themſelves from the attempts and deſigns of any bo- 
dy, even of their Legiſlators, whenever they ſhall be ſo fooliſh, or ſo wicked, 
as to lay and carry on deſigns againſt the Liberties and Properties of the Subject. 
For no Man or Society of Men, having a Power to deliver up their Preſervation, 
or conſequently the means of it, to the abſolute Will and arbitrary Dominion of 
another; when ever any one ſhall go about to bring them into ſuch a ſlaviſh Con- 
dition, they will always have a right to preſerve, what they have not a Power to 
part with; and to rid themſelves of thoſe, who invade this Fundamental, Sa- 
cred, and unalterable Law of Selſ-preſervation, for which they enter'd into Socie- 
ty. And thus the mmunity may be ſaid in this reſpect to be always the ſupream 
Power, but not as conſidered under any Form of Government, becauſe this Power 
of the People can never take place till the Government be diſlolved. 

150. In all Caſes, whileſt the Government ſubſiſts, the Legiſlative is the ſu- 
pream Power. For what can give Laws to another, muſt needs be ſuperior to him; 
and ſince the Legiſlative is no otherwiſe Legiſlative of the Society, but by the 
right it has to make Laws for all the parts, and for every Member of the Society, 
preſcribing Rules to their Actions, and giving power of Execution, where they 
are tranſgreſſed, the Legiſlative muſt needs be the Supream, and all other Powers 
in any Members or parts of the Society, derived from and ſubordinate to it. 

151. In ſome Commonwealths where the Leen is not always in Being, and 
the Executive is veſted in a ſingle Perſon, who has alſo a ſhare in the Legiſlative 3 
there that ſingle Perſon in a very tolerable Senſe may alſo be called Supream, not 
that he has in himſelf all the ſupream Power, which is that of Law-making : But 
becauſe he has in him the ſupream Execution, from whom all inferiour Magiſtrates 
derive all their ſeveral ſubordinate Powers, or at leaſt the greateſt part of them; 
having alſo no Legiſlative ſuperiour to him, there being no Law to be made with- 
out his Conſent, which cannot be expected ſhould ever ſubje& him to the other 
part of the Legiſlative, he is properly enough in this Senſe Supream. But yet 
It is to be obſerved, that though Oaths of Allegiance and Fealty are taken to him, 
tis not to him as ſupream Legiſlator, but as ſupream Executor of the Law, made 
by a joint Power of him with others; Allegiance being nothing but an Obedience 
according to Law, which when he violates, 6 has no right to Obedience, nor can 
claim it otherwiſe than as the publick Perſon veſted with the Power of the 28 
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and U is to be conſider'd as the Image, Phantom, or Repreſeritative of the 
Commonwealth, acted by the will of the Society, declared in its Laws; and thus 
he has no Will, no Power, but that of the Law. But when he quits this Re- 
preſentation this publick Will, and acts by his own private Will, he degrades 
hitnſetf, and is but 4 ſingle private Perfon without Power, and without Will, that 
has any Right to Obedience; the Members owing no Obedience but to the publick 
Will of the Society. He 
152. The executive Power placed any where but in a Perſon , that has alſo a 
Share in the Legiſlative, is viſibly ſubordinate and accountable to it, and may 
be at pleaſure changed and diſplaced; fo that it is not the ſupream Executive Pow- 
er, that is exempt from Subordination, but the ſupreme Executive Power veſted in 
one, who having a Share in the Legiſlative, has no diſtin& ſuperior Legiſlative to 
be ſubordinate and accountable to, farther than he himſelf ſhall joyn and conſent; 
ſo that he'is no more ſubordinate than he himſelf ſhall think fir, which one may 
certainly conclude will be but very little. Of other miniſterial and ſubordinate 
Powers in a Commonwealth, we need not ſpeak, they being ſo multiply'd with 
infinite Variety, in the different Cuſtoms and Conſtitutions of diſt inct Common- 
wealths, that it is impoſlible to give a particular Account of them all. Only thus 
much, which is neceſſary to our prefent Purpoſe, we may take Notice of con- 
cerning them, that they have no manner of Authority any of them, beyond 
what is by poſitive Grant and Commiſſion, delegated to them, and are all of them 
accountable to fome other Power in the Commonwealth. | 
153. It is not neceſſary, no nor ſo much as convenient, that the Legiſlative 
ſhould be always in Being. But abſolutely neceſſary that the Executive Power 
ſhould, . becauſe there is not always need of new Laws to be made, but always 
need of Execution of the Laws that are made. When the Le iſlative hath put 
the Execution of the Laws, they make, into other Hands, they have a Power ſtill 
to teſume it out of thoſe Hands, when they find Cauſe, and to puniſh for any 
mall-adminiſtration againſt the Laws. The ſame holds alſo in regard of the fede- 
rative Power, that and the Executive being both miniſterial and ſubordinate to the 
Legiſlative, which as has been ſhew'd in a conſtituted Commonwealth, is the ſu- 
3 The Legiſlative allo in this Caſe being ſuppos'd to conſiſt of ſeveral Per- 
ns; (for if it be a ſingle Perſon, it cannot but be always in Being, and ſo will as 
Supream, naturally have the Supream Executive Power, together with the Legi- 
flative) may aſſemble and exerciſe their Legiſlature, at the Times, that either their 
original Conſtitution, or their own Adjournment appoints, or when they pleaſe; 
if neither of theſe hath appointed any time, or there be no other Way preſcribed 
to convoke them. For the ſupream Power being placed in them by the People, 
*tis always in them, and they may exerciſe it when they pleaſe, unleſs by their 
original Conſtitution they are limited to certain Seaſons, or by an Act of their 
ſupream Power, they have adjourned to a certain time; and when that time 
comes, they have a Right to aſſemble and att again. 
154. If the Legiſlative, or any part of it be made up of Repreſentatives choſen 
for that time by the People, which afterwards return into the ordinary ſtate of 
Subjects, and have no Share in the Legiſlature but upon a new Choice, this 
Power of chuſing muſt alſo be exerciſed by the People, either at certain appoin- 
ted Seaſons, or elſe when they are ſummon'd to it; and in this latter Caſe, the 
Power of convoking the Legiſlative, is ordinarily placed in the Execntive, and 
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has one of theſe two Limitations in reſpe& of time: That either the original 


Conſtitution requires their aſſembling and acting at certain Intervals, and then the 
executive Power does nothing but miniſterially iſſue Directions for their electin 
and aſſembling, according to due Forms: Or elſe it is left to his Prudence to cal 
them by new Elections, when the Occaſions or Exigencies of the Publick require 
the Amendment of old, or. making of new Laws, or the redreſs or prevention 
of any Inconveniencies, that lie on, or threaten the People. 
155. It may be demanded here, What if the Executive Power being poſſeſſed 
of the Force of the Commonwealth, ſhall make uſe of that Force to hinder the 
meering and acting of the Teure; when the original Conſtitution, or the publick 
Exigencies require it? I ay uſing Force upon the People without Authority, and 
contrary to the Truſt put ia him, that does fo, is a ſtate of War with the People, 
ho have a Right to reinſtate their Legiſlative in the Exerciſe of their Power. For 
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having erected a Legiſlative, with an Intent they ſhould exerciſe the Power of 
making Laws, either at certain ſet times, or when there is need of it, when they 
are hinder'd by any Force from, what is ſo neceſſary to the Society, and wherein 
the ſafety and Preſervation of the People conſiſts, the People have a Right to re- 
move it by Force. In all States and Conditions the true remedy of Force without 
Authority, is to oppoſe Force to it. The uſe of Force without Authority, always 
puts him that uſes it into a ſtate of War, as the Aggreſſor, and renders him liable 
to be treated accordingly. | 5 

156. The Power of aſſembling and diſmiſſing the N placed in the Execu- 
tive, gives not the Executive a ſuperiority over it, but is a fiduciary Truſt placed 
in him, for the ſafety of the People, in a Caſe where the uncertainty, and va- 
riableneſs of human Affairs could not bear a ſteady fixed Rule. For it not 
being poſſible, that the firſt framers of the Government ſhould, by any foreſight, 
be ſo much Maſters of future Events, as to be able to prefix ſo juſt periods of 
Return and Duration to the Aſſemblies of the Legiſlative, in all times to come, that 
might exactly anſwer all the Exigencies of the Commonwealth; the beſt Remedy 
could be found for this Defect, was to truſt this to the Prudence of one who was 
always to be preſent, and whoſe Buſineſs it was to watch over the publick Good. 
Conſtant frequent Meetings of the Legiſlative, and long Continuations of their Aſ- 
ſemblies, without neceſſary Occaſion, could not but be burthenſome to the Peo- 
ple, and muſt neceſſarily in time produce more dangerous Inconveniencies, and 
vet the quick turn of Affairs might be ſometimes ſuch as to need their preſent 
Help: Any Delay of their convening might endanger the publick; and ſometimes 
too their Buſineſs might be ſo great, that the limitted time of their ſitting might 
be too ſhort for their Work, and rob the publick of that Benefit which could be 
had only from their mature Deliberation. What then could be done in this Caſe 
to prevent the Community from being expoſed ſome time or other to eminent Ha- 
zard, on one {ide or the other, by fixed Intervals and Periods, ſet to the meeting 
and acting of the Legiſlative, but to intruſt it to the Prudence of ſome, who being 
preſent, and acquainted with the ſtate of publick Affairs, might make uſe of this 
Prerogative for the publick Good ? And where elſe could this be ſo well placed 
as in his Hands, who was intruſted with the Execution of the Laws for the ſame 
End? Thus ſuppoſing the Regulation of Times for the aſſembling and ſitting of 
the Legiſlative, not ſettled by the original Conſtitution, it naturally fell into the 
Hands of the Executive, not as an arbitrary Power depending on his good Plea- 
ſure, but with this truſt always to have it exerciſed only for the publick Weal , 
as the Occurrences of Times and change of Affairs might require. Whether ſer- 
tled Periods of their convening, Or a Liberty left to the Prince for convoking the Legi- 
flative, or perhaps a Mixture of both, hath the leaſt Inconvenience attending 
it, *tis not my Buſineſs here to inquire, but only to ſhew , that though the 
Executive Power may have the Prerogative of convoking and diſſolving ſuch Conven- 
tions of the Legiſlative, yet it is not thereby ſuperior to it. 

157. Things of this World are in ſo conſtant a Flux, that nothing remains 
long in the ſame State. Thus People, Riches, Trade, Power, change their 
Stations, flouriſhing mighty Cities come to ruine , and prove in time neglected 
deſolate Corners , whilſt other unfrequented Places grow into populous Coun- 
tries, fill'd with Wealth and Inhabitants. But things not always changing equal- 
ly, and private Intereſt often keeping up Cuſtoms and Privileges, when the 
Reaſons of them are ceaſed, it often comes to paſs, that in Governments , 
where part of the Legiſlative conſiſts of Repreſentatives choſen by the People, that 


in tract of time this Repreſentation becomes very unequal and diſproportionate to 


the Reaſons it was at firſt eſtabliſh'd upon. To what groſs Abſurdities the fol- 
lowing of Cuſtom, when Reaſon has left it, may lead, we may be ſatisfied, 
when we ſee the bare Name of a Town, of which there remains not ſo much as 
the Ruines, where ſcarce ſo much Houſing as a Sheepcoat , or more Inhabi- 
tants than a Shepherd is to be found, ſends as many Repreſentatives to the grand 
Aſſembly of Law-makers, as a whole County numerous in People, and power- 
ful in Riches. This Strangers ſtand amazed at, and every one muſt confeſs needs 
a Remedy. Though moſt think it hard to find one, becauſe the Conſtitution of 
the Legiſlative being the original and ſupream Act of the Society, antecedent to 
all poſitive Laws in it, and depending wholly on the People, no inferior Power 
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can alter it. And therefore the People, when the Legiſlative is once conſtituted; 
having in ſuch a Government as we have been ſpeaking of, no Power to act as lon 
as the Government ſtands; this Inconvenience is thought incapable of a Remedy. 

158. Salus Populi 1 Lex, is certainly ſo juſt and fundamental a Rule, that 
he, who ſincerely follows it, cannot dangerouſly err. If therefore the Execu- 
tive, who has the Power of convoking the Legiſlative, obſerving rather the true 
Proportion, than Faſhion of Repreſentation, regulates, not by old Cuſtom, but 
true Reaſon, the Number of Members, in all Places, that have a Right to be 
diſtinctly repreſented, which no part of the People however incorporated can pre- 
tend to, but in Proportion to the Aſſiſtance which it affords to the Publick, it 
cannot be judg'd to have ſet up a new Legiſlative , but to have reſtored the old 
and true one, and to have rectified the Diſorders, which Succeſſion of time had 
inſenſibly, as well as inevitably introduced. For it being the Intereſt, as well 
as Intention of the People, to have a fair and equal Repreſentative; whoever brings 
it neareſt to that, is an undoubted Friend to, and Eſtabliſher of the Government, 
and cannot miſs the Conſent and Approbation of the Community. Prerogative 
being nothing but a Power in the Hands of the Prince, to provide for the pub- 
lick Good, in ſuch Caſes, which depending upon unforeſeen and uncertain Oc- 
currences, certain and unalterable Laws could not ſafely direct; whatſoever ſhall 
be done manifeſtly for the good of the People, and the eſtabliſhing the Govern- 
ment upon its true Foundations, 1s and always will be juſt Prerogative. The 
Power of erecting new Corporations, and therewith nem Repreſentatives, carries 
with it a Suppoſition, that in time the Meaſures of Repreſentation might vary, and 
thoſe Places have a juſt Right to be repreſented which before had none; and by 
the ſame Reaſon, thoſe ceaſe to have a Right, and be too inconſiderable for ſuch 
a Privilege, which before had it. *Tis not a Change from the preſent State; 
which perhaps Corruption or Decay has introduced, that makes an Inroad upon 
the Government, but the Tendency of it to injure or oppreſs the People, and 
to ſet up one Part, or Party, with a Diſtinction from, and an unequal Subjection 
of the reſt. Whatſoever cannot but be acknowledged to be of Advantage to 
the Society, and People in general, upon juſt and laſting Meaſures, will al- 
ways, when done, juſtifie itſelf; and whenever the People ſhall chuſe their Re- 
preſentatives upon juſt and undeniably equal Meaſures, ſuitable to the original Frame 


of the Government, it cannot be doubted to be the Will and Act of the Society, 
whoever permitted or cauſed them ſo to do. | | 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of PREROGATIVE. 


2 | 

I 50. W HERE the Legiſlative and Executive Power are in diſtin& Hands, 
(as they are in all moderated Monarchies, and well-framed Govern- 

ments) there the Good of the Society requires, that ſeveral things ſhould be left 
to the Diſcretion of him, that has the Executive Power. For the Legiſlators 
not being able to foreſee and provide by Laws, for all that may be uſeful to the 
Community, the Executor of the Laws having the Power in his Hands, has by 
the common Law of Nature a Right to make uſe of it for the good of the Society, 
in many Caſes, where the municipal Law has given no Direction, till the Legiſla- 
tive can conveniently be aſſembled to provide for it. Many things there are, 
which the Law can by no means provide for , and thoſe muſt neceſſarily be left 
to the Diſcretion of him that has the executive Power in his Hands, to be or- 
dered by him as the publick Good and Advantage ſhall require: Nay , tis fit 
that the Laws themſelves ſhonld in ſome Caſes give way to the executive Power, 
or rather to this fundamental Law of Nature and Government, viz. That as 
much as may be, all the Members of the Society are to be preſerved. For ſince 
many Accidents may happen, wherein a ſtrict and rigid Obſervation of the Laws 
may do harm; (as not to pull down an innocent Man's Houſe to ſtop the Fire, 
when the next to it is burning) and a Man may come ſometimes within the 
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reach of the Law, which makes no Diſtinction of Perſons, by an Action that may 
deſerve Reward and Pardon; *tis fit the Ruler ſhould have a Power, in many Ca- 
ſes, to mitigate the Severity of the Law, and pardon ſome Offenders: For the 
End of Government being the Preſervation of all, as much as may be, even the Guil- 
ty are to be ſpared, where it can prove no Prejudice to the Innocent. 

160. This Power to act according to Diſcrerion, for the Publick Good, without 
the Preſcription of the Law, and ſometimes even againſt it, z that which is 
called Prerogative. For ſince in ſome Governments the Law-making Power is 
not always 1n Being, and is uſually too numerous, and ſo too flow, for the Diſ- 
patch requiſite to Execution: and becauſe alſo it is impoſlible to foreſee, and fo 
by Laws to provide for all Accidents and Neceſſities that may concern the Publick 
or to make ſuch Laws as will do no harm, if they are executed with an inflexible 
Rigour, on all Occaſions, and upon all Perſons that may come in their way, there- 
fore there is a Latitude left to the Executive Power, to do many things of Choice 
which the Laws do not preſcribe. 

161. This Power, whilſt employed for the Benefit of the Community, and 
ſuitably to the Truſt and Ends of the Government, is undoubted Prerogative, 
and never 1s queſtioned. For the People are very ſeldom or never ſcrupulous 
or nice in the Point; they are far from examining Prerogative, whilſt it is in any 
tolerable Degree employ'd for the uſe it was meant, that is, for the Good of the 
People, and not manifeſtly againſt it. But if there comes to be a Queſtion be- 
tween the Executive Power and the People, about a thing claimed as a Prerogative 
the Tendency of the Exerciſe of ſuch Prerogative to the Good or Hurt of the 
People will eaſily decide that Queſtion. | 

162. It is eaſie to conceive, that in the Infancy of Governments, when Com- 
monwealths differed little from Families in Number of People, they differ'd from 
them too but little in Number of Laws: And the Governours, being as the Fa- 
thers of them, watching over them for their Good , the Government was al- 
moſt all Prerogative. A few eſtabliſh'd Laws ſerv'd the Turn, and the Diſcretion 
and Care of the Ruler ſupply'd the reſt. But when Miſtake or Flattery prevail- 
ed with weak Princes to make uſe of this Power for private Ends of their own, 
and not for the publick Good, the People were fain by expreſs Laws to get Pre- 
rogative determin'd in thoſe Points wherein they found Diſadvantage from it: 
And thus declared Limitations of Prerogative were by the People found neceſſary 
in Caſes which they and their Anceſtors had left, in the utmoſt Latitude, to 
the Wiſdom of thoſe Princes, who made no other but a right uſe of it, that is, 
for the Good of their People. 

163. And therefore-they have a very wrong Notion of Government, who ſay, 
that the People have incroach'd upon the Prerogative , when they have got any part 
of it to be defined by poſitive Laws. For in fo doing they have not pulled from 
the Prince any thing that of right belong'd to him, but only declared, that that 
Power which they indefinitely left in his or his Anceſtors Hands, to be exerciſed 
tor their Good, was not a thing whch they intended him when he uſed it o- 
therwiſe. For the End of Government being the good of the Community , 
whatſoever Alterations are made in it, tending to that End, cannot be an H- 
croachment upon any body, ſince no body in Government can have a right tending 
to any other end. And thoſe only are Izcroachments which prejudice or hinder 
the publick good. Thoſe who ſay otherwiſe, ſpeak as if the Prince had a di- 
ſtint and ſeparate Intereſt from the Good of the Community, and was not 
made for it, the Root and Source from which ſpring almoſt all thoſe Evils and 
Diſorders which happen in Kingly Governments. And indeed if that be ſo, the 
People under his Government are not a Society of rational Creatures, entred 
into a Community for their mutual Good ; they are not ſuch as have ſet Rulers 
over themſelves, to guard, and promote that good; but are to be looked on as 
an Herd of inferior Creatures under the Dominion of a Maſter, who keeps them 
and works them for his own Pleaſure or Profit. If Men were ſo void of Reaſon, 
and brutiſh, as to enter into Society upon ſuch Terms, Prerogative might indeed 
*h wt ſome Men would have it, an arbitrary Power to do things hurtful to 
the People. 

164. But ſince a rational Creature cannot be ſuppoſed when free, to put him- 
ſelf into Subjection to another, for his own Harm: (Though where he finds a 
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good and wiſe Ruler, he may not perhaps think it either neceſſary or uſeful, t6 
ſet preciſe Bounds to his Power in all things) Prerogative can be nothing but the 
Peoples permitting their Rulers to do ſeveral things of their own free Choice, 
where the Law was filent, and ſometimes too againſt the direct Letter of the Law, 
for the publick good; and their acquieſcing in it when ſo done. For as.a good 
prince, who is mindful of the Truſt put into his Hands, and careful of the 
Good of his People, cannot have too much Prerogative, that is, Power to do good: 
So a weak and ill Prince, who would claim that Power which his Predeceſſors exer- 
ciſed without the Direction of the Law, as a Prerogative belonging to him by Right 
of his Office, which he may exerciſe at his pleaſure, to make or promote an In- 
tereſt diſtin& from that of the publick, gives the People an Occaſion to claim 
their Right, and limit that Power, which, whilſt it was exerciſed for their 
Good, they were content ſhould be tacitly allowed. 

165. And therefore he that will look into the Hiſtory of England, will find, 
that Prerogative was always largeſt in the Hands of our wiſeſt and beſt Princes 
becauſe the People obſerving the whole Tendency of their Actions to be the pub- 
lick good, conteſted not what was done without Law to that end; or if any 
human Frailty or Miſtake (for Princes are but Men, made as others) appear'd in 
ſome ſmall Declinations from that end; yet *twas viſible, the main of their Con- 
duct tended to nothing but the Care of the publick. The People therefore 
finding reaſon to be ſatisfyed with theſe Princes, whenever they acted without 
or contrary to the Letter of the Law, acquieſced in what they did, and, without 
the leaſt Complaint, let them inlarge their Prerogative as they pleaſed, judging 
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18045 that they did nothing herein to the prejudice of their Laws, ſince they 
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ed conformable to the Foundation and End of all Laws, the publick good. 

166. Such God- like Princes indeed had ſome Title to arbitrary Power, by that 
Argument, that would prove abſolute Monarchy the beſt Government, as that 
which God himſelf governs the Univerſe by; becauſe ſuch Kings partake of 
his Wiſdom and Goodneſs. Upon this is founded that ſaying, That the Reigns 
of good Princes have been always moſt dangerous to the Liberties of their Peo- 
ple. For when their Succeſſors, managing the Government with different 
Thoughts, would draw the Actions of thoſe good Rulers into Precedent, and 
make them the Standard of their Prerogative,; as if what had been done only 
for the good of the People, was a Right in them to do, for the Harm of the Peo- 
ple, if they ſo pleaſed; it has often occaſioned Conteſt, and ſometimes publick 
Diſorders, before the People could recover their original Right, and get that 
to be declared not to be Prerogative, which truly was never ſo: Since it is impoſſi- 
ble that any body in the Society ſhould ever have a Right to do the People Harm; 
though it be very poſſible, and reaſonable , that the People ſhould not go about 


to ſet any Bounds to the Prerogative of thoſe Kings or Rulers, who themſelves 


tranſgreſſed not the Bounds of the publick Good. For Prerogative is nothing but 
the Power of doing publick Good without a Rule. 


167. The Power of calling Parliaments in England, as to preciſe Time, Place, 
and Duration, is certainly a Prerogative of the King, but ſtil] with this truſt, that 
it ſhall be made uſe of for the good of the Nation, as the Exigencies of the Times, 
and Variety of Occaſions ſhall require. For it being impoſſible to foreſee which 
fhould always be the fitteſt place for them to aſſemble in, and what the beſt 
Seaſon ; the Choice of theſe was left with the Executive Power, as might be moſt 
ſubſervient to the publick Good, and beſt ſuit the Ends of Parliaments. 
1868. The old Queſtion will be asked in this Matter of Prer 


8 og ative. But who 
fhall be Judge when this Power is made a right uſe of? I anſwer : Berween an Exe- 


entire Power in Being, with ſuch a Prerogative, and a Legiſlative that depends 
upon his Will for their convening, there can be no Judge on Earth: As there 
can be none between the Legiſlative and the People, ſhould either the Executive, 
or the Legiſlative, when they have got the Power in their Hands, deſign, or go 
about to enſlave or deſtroy them. The People have no other Remedy in this, as 
in all other Caſes where they have no Judge on Earth, but to appeal to Heaven. 
For the Ralers, in ſuch Attempts, exerciſing a Power the People never put into 
their Hands, (who can never be ſuppoſed to conſent that any body ſhould rule o- 
ver them for their harm) do that which they have not a Right to do. And where 
the Body of the People, or any ſingle Man is deprived of their Right, or is under 
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the Exerciſe of a Power without Right, and have no Appeal on Earth , then 
they have a Liberty to appeal to Heaven, whenever they judge the Cauſe of ſuf. 
ficient Moment. And therefore tho the People cannot be Judge, 10 as to have by 
the Conſtitution of that Society any ſuperior Power, to determine and give 
effective Sentence in the Caſe; yet they have, by a Law antecedent and para- 
mount to all poſitive Laws of Men, reſerv'd that ultimate Determination to them- 
ſelves which belongs to all Mankind, where there lies no Appeal on Earth, 
viz. to judge, whether they have juſt Cauſe to make their Appeal to Heaven. 
And this Judgment they cannot part with, it being out of a Man's Power ſo to 
ſubmit himſelf to another, as to give him a Liberty to deſtroy him; God and 
Nature never allowing a Man fo to abandon himſelf, as to neglect his own 
Preſervation : And ſince he cannot take away his own Life, neither can he give 
Another power to take it. Nor let any one think, this lays a perpetual Foun- 
dation for Diſorder ; for this operates not, till the Inconveniency is ſo great 
that the Majority feel it, and are weary of it, and find a Neceſſity to have it a- 
mended. But this the Executive Power, or wiſe Princes never need come in the 
Danger of: And *tis the thing of all others, they have molt need to avoid, as of 
all others the moſt perilous. 


| CHA FP - AY. 
Of Paternal, Political, and Deſpotical Power, conſider d together. 


169. Hough I have had occaſion to ſpeak of theſe ſeparately before, yet the 
great Miſtakes of late about Government, having, as I ſuppoſe, ariſen 
from confounding theſe diſtinct Powers one with another, it may not, perhaps, 
be amiſs to conſider them here together. | 
170. Firſt then, paternal or parental Power is nothing but that which Parents 
have over their Children, to govern them for the Childrens good, till they come 
to the uſe of Reaſon, or a State of Knowledge, wherein they may be ſuppoſed 
capable to underſtand that Rule, whether it be the Law of Nature, or the mu- 
nicipal Law of their Country, they are to govern themſelves by: Capable, I ſay, 
to know it , as well as ſeveral others, who live as Freemen under that Law. 
The Affection and Tenderneſs which God hath planted in the Breaſts of Parents 
towards their Children , makes it evident, that this 1s not intended to be a ſe- 
vere arbitrary Government, but only for the Help, Inſtruction, and Preſervati- 
on of their Offspring. But happen it as it will, there is, as I have proved, no 
reaſon why it ſhould be thought to extend to Life and Death, at any time over 
their Children, more than over any body elſe; neither can there be any pretence 
why this parental Power ſhould keep the Child when grown to a Man, in ſubjection 
to the Will of his Parents, any farther than the having received Life and Educa- 
tion from his Parents, obliges him to Reſpect, Honour, Gratitude, Aſſiſtance, 
and Support all his Life to both Father and Mother. And thus, *tis true, the Pa- 
ternal is a natural Government, but not at all extending it ſelf to the Ends and Ju- 
riſdictions of that, which is Political. The Power of the Father doth not reach at all 
to the Property of the Child, which is only in his own diſpoſing. 

171. Secondly, Political Power is that Power, which every Man having in the 
ſtate of Nature, has given up into the hands of the Society, and therein to the 
Governours, whom the Society hath ſet over itſelf, with this expreſs or tacit 
Truſt, That it ſhall be imployed for their good, and the preſervation of their Pro- 
perty : Now this Power, which every Man has in the ſtate of Nature, and which 
he parts with to the Society, in all ſuch Caſes, where the Society can ſecure him, 
is to uſe ſuch means, for the preſerving of his own Property, as he thinks good, 
and Nature allows him ; and to puniſh the Breach of the Law of Nature in others 
ſo, as (according to the beſt of his Reaſon) may moſt conduce to the preſer- 
vation of himſelf, and the reſt of Mankind. So that the end and meaſure of this 
Power, when in every Man's hands in the ſtate of Nature, being the preſervation 
of all of his Society, that is, all Mankind in general, it can have no other end or 
meaſure, when in the hands of the Magiſtrate, but to preſerve the — 
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that Society in their Lives, apt bing and Poſſeſſions 3 and ſo cannot be an Ab- 


ſolute, Arbitrary Power over their Lives and Fortunes, which are as much as 
poſſible to be preſerved ; but a Power to make Laws, and annex ſuch Penalties to 
them, as may tend to the preſervation of the whole, by cutting off thoſe Parts, 
and thoſe only, which are ſo corrupt, that they threaten the ſound and healthy, 
without which no ſeverity is lawful. And this Power has its Original only from Com- 
patt and Agreement, and the mutual Conſent of thoſe who make up the Com- 
munity. | 

1 Thirdly, Deſpotical Power is an Abſolute, Arbitrary Power one Man has 
over another, to take away his Life, whenever he pleaſes. This is a Power, 
which neither Nature gives, for it has made no ſuch diſtinction between one Man 
and another; nor Compact can convey, for Man not having ſuch an Arbitrary 
Power over his own Life, cannot give another Man ſuch 4 Power over it; but it 
is the effect only of Forfeiture, which the Aggreſſor makes of his own Life, when 
he puts himſelf into the ſtate of War with another. For having quitted Rea- 
ſon, which God hath given to be the Rule betwixt Man and Man, and the com- 
mon bond whereby human kind is united into one Fellowſhip and Society; and 
having renounced the way of Peace which that teaches, and made uſe of the Force 
of War, to compaſs his unjuſt ends upon another ; where he has no right, and 
ſo revolting from his own Kind to that of Beaſts, by making Force, which is 
theirs, to be his Rule of Right, he renders himſelf liable to A deſtroyed by the 
injut'd Perſon, and the reſt of Mankind, that will join with him in the execution 
of Juſtice, as any other wild Beaſt, or noxious Brute with whom Mankind can 
have neither Society nor Security. And thus Caprives, taken in a juſt and law- 
ful War, and ſuch only, are ſubject to 2 Deſpotical Power, which as it ariſes not 
from Compact, ſo neither is it capable of any, but is the ſtate of War conti- 
nued. For what Compact can be made with a Man that is not Maſter of his own 
Life ? What Condition can he perform ? And if he be once allowed to be Ma- 


ſter of his own Life, the Deſpotical, Arbitrary Power of his Maſter ceaſes. He 


that is Maſter of himſelf, and his own Life, has a right too to the means of pre- 
ſerving it ; ſo that as ſoon as Compatt enters, Slavery ceaſes, and he ſo far quits his 
abſolute Power, and puts an end to the ſtate of War, who enters into Conditi- 
ons with his Captive. 5 | | 

173. Nature gives the firſt of theſe, viz. Paternal Power to Parents for the Bene- 
fit of their Children during their Minority, to ſupply their want of Ability, and 


underſtanding how to manage their Property. (By Property I muſt be underſtood. 


here, as in other places, to mean that Property which Men have in their Perſons 
as well as Goods) Voluntary Agreement gives the ſecond , viz. Political Power to Go- 
vernours for the Benefit of their Subjects, to ſecure them in the Poſſeſſion and Uſe 
of their Properties. And Forfeiture gives the third Deſpotical Power to Lords for 
their own Benefit, over thoſe who are ſtripp'd of all Property. 


174. He, that ſhall conſider the diſtin riſe and extent, and the different ends 


of theſe ſeveral Powers, will plainly ſee, that paternal Power comes as far ſhort of 
that of the Magiſtrate, as Deſpotical exceeds it; and that abſolute Dominion, how- 
ever placed, is ſo far from being one kind of civil Society, that it is as inconſiſtent 
with it, as Slavery is with Property. Paternal Power is only where Minority 
makes the Child incapable to manage his Property; Political where Men have Pro- 
perty in their own Diſpoſal; and Deſporical over ſuch as have no Property at all. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of CONQUEST. 


175. Hough Governments can originally have no other Riſe than that be- 
BE; fore mentioned, nor Polities be founded on any thing but the Conſent o 
the People ; yet ſuch has been the Diſorders Ambition has fill'd the World with, 
that in the noiſe of War, which makes ſo great a part of the Hiſtogy of Mankind, 
this Conſent is little taken notice of: And therefore many have miſtaken the Force 
of Arms, for the Conſent of the People; and reekon Conqueſt as one of or 

rigina 
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Originals of Government. But Gn weſt is as far from ſetting up any Government, 
as demoliſhing an Houſe is from building a new one in the Place. Indeed it often 
makes way for a ge Frame of a Commonwealth, by deſtroying the former; but, 
without the Conſent of the People, can never erect a new one. 
176. That the Apgreſſor, who püts himſelf into the ſtate of War with a- 
nother, and unjuſtly invades another Man's Right, can, by ſuch an unjuſt War, e- 
wer come td have a right over the Conquered, will be eaſily agreed by all Men, who 
will not think, that Robbers and Pyrates have a Right of Empire over whomſde- 
ver they have Force enough to maſter; or that Men are bound by Promiſes, which 
anlawful Force extorts from them. Should a Robber break into my Houſe, and 
with a Dagger at my Throat, make me ſeal Deeds to convey my Eſtate to him, 
would this give him any Title? Jaſt ſuch a Title by bis Sword, has an unjuſt Con- 
querour, 9 forces me into Submiſſion. The Injury and the Crime is equal, 
whether committed by the wearer of a Crown, or ſome petty Villain. The Ti- 
tle of the Offender, and the Number of his Followers make no difference in 
the Offence, unleſs it be to apgrayate it. The only difference is, Great Robbers 
puniſh little ones, to keep them 


— 


em in their Obedience, but the great ones ate re- 
warded with Laurels and Triumphs, becauſe they are too big for the weak hands 
of Juſtice in this World, and have the Power in their own Poſſeſſion , which 
ſhould puniſh Gffenders. What is my Remedy againſt a Robber, that ſo broke 
into my Houſe? Appeal to the Law for Juſtice. But perhaps juſtice is deny'd, or 
I am crippled and cannot ſtir, Robbed and have not the means to do it. If God 
has taken away all means of ſeeking Remedy, there is nothing left but patience. 
But my Son, when able, may ſeek the Relief of the Law, which I am de- 
nied: He or his Son may renew his Appeal, till he recover his Right. But the 
Conquered, or their Children have no Court, no Atbitrator on Earth to appeal 
to. Then they may Appeal; as Jephtha did to Heaven, and repeat their Appeal, till 
they recovered the native Right of their Anceſtors, which was, to have ſuch a 
Legiſlative over them , as the Majority ſhould approve, and freely acquieſce in. 
If it be objected, this would cauſe endleſs trouble; I anſwer, No more than 
Juſtice does, where ſhe lies open to all that appeal to her. He that troubles 
his Neighbour. without a Cauſe, is puniſhed for it by the juſtice of the Court he 
appeals to. And he that appeals ro Heaven, mult be ſure he has Right on his ſide; 
and a Right too that is worth the Trouble and Coſt of the Appeal, as he will an- 
ſwer at a Tribunal, that cannot be deceived, and will be ſure to retribute to e- 
very one according to the MIſchiefs he hath created to his Fellow Subjects; that 
is, any part of Mankind. From whence tis plain, that he that Conquers in at un- 
juſt War can thereby. have no Title to the Subjection and Obedience of the Cnquered. 
177. But ſuppoſing Victory favours the right ſide, let us conſider a Conguerout in 4 
lawful War, and ſee what Power he gets, and over whom. = 
_ Firſt, Tis plain he gers no Power by bis Conqueſt over thoſe that Conquered with him. 
They that fought on his ſide cannot ſuffer by the Conqueſt , but muſt at leaſt be 
as much Freemen as they were before. And moſt commonly they ſerve upon 
Terms, and ofi-Condition to ſhare with their Leader, and enjoy 4 part of the 
Spoil, and other Advantages that attend the Conquering Sword: Or at leaſt 
have a part of the ſubdued Country beſtowed upon them. And the gonquering 
People are not I hope to be Slaves by Conqueſt, and wear their Laurels only to ſhew they 
are Sacrifices to their Leaders Triumph. They that found abſtute Mottarchy 
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tween the one and the other, intendsnot there ſhould be any Difference. in their 
Freedom or Privileges | 

178. But ſuppoling, which ſeldom happens, that the Conquerors and conque- 
red never incorporate into one People, under the fame Laws and Freedom, Let 
us ſee next what Power a lawful Conquerar has over the Subdued : And that 1 ſay is 
purely deſpotical. He has an abſolute Power over the Lives of thoſe, who by an 
unjuſt War have forfeited them; but not over the Lives or Fortunes of thoſe, 
who ingaged not in the War, nor over the ;Poſleſſions even of thoſe, who were 
actually engaged in it. 57 d % | 

179. Secondly, I ſay then the Conqueror gets no Power but only over thoſe, who 
have actually aſſiſted, concurr'd, or conſented to that unjuſt Force, that is uſed 
againſt him. For the People having given to their Governours no Power-to do 
an unjuſt thing, ſuch as is to make an unjuſt War, (for they never had ſuch a 
Power in themſelves :) They ought not to be charged, as guilty of the Violence 
and Unjuſtice, that is committed in an Unjuſt War, any farther, than they actu- 
ally abet it; no more, than they are to be thought guilty of any Violence or Op- 
preſſion their Governours ſhould uſe upon the People themſelves, or any part of 
their Fellow Subjects, they having impowered them no more to the one, than to 
the other. Conquerours, *tis true, ſeldom trouble themſelves to make the di- 
ſtinction, but they willingly permit the Confuſion of War to ſweep all together; 
but yet this alters not the Right: For the Conqueror's Power over the Lives of 


” 


the Conquered, being only becauſe they have uſed Force to do, or maintain an 


Injuſtice, he can have that Power only oyer thoſe, who have concurred in that 
Force, all the reſt are innocent; and he has no more Title over the People of 
that Country, who have done him no Injury, and ſo have made no forfeiture of 
their Lives,. than he has over any other, who without any Injuries or Provoca- 
tions, have lived upon fair Terms with him. | 


180. Thirdly, The Power a Conquerour gets over thoſe he overcomes in a juſt War, 
is perſectly deſpotical; he has an abſolute Power over the Lives of thoſe, who by 
putting themſelves in a ſtate of War, have forfeited them ; but he has not there- 

y a * and Title to their Poſſeſſions. This I doubt not, but at firſt Sight will 
ſeem a ſtrange Doctrine, it being ſo quite contrary to the practice of the World; 
there being nothing more familiar in ſpeaking of the Dominion of Countries, than 
to ſay ſuch an one conquer'd it. As if Conqueſt, without any more ado, con- 
vey'd a Right of Poſſeſſion. But when we conſider, that the Practice of the ſtrong 
and powerful, how univerſal ſoever it may be, is ſeldom the rule of Right, how- 

ever it be one part of the Subjection of the Conquered, not to argue againſt the 
Conditions, cut out to them by the Conquering Sword. | 

181. Though in all War there be uſually a complication of Force and Damage, 
and the Aggreſſor ſeldom fails to harm the Eſtate, when he uſes Force againſt 
the Perſons of thoſe he makes War upon; yet *tis the uſe of Force only that puts 
a Man into the ſtate of War. For whether by Force he begins the Injury, or elſe 

having quietly, and by fraud, done the Injury, he refuſes to make Reparation and 
by Force maintains it, (which is the ſame thing, as at firſt to have done it by 
Force) *tis the unjuſt uſe of Force, that makes the War. For he-that breaks open 
my Houſe, and violently turns me out of Doors; or having peaceably got in, by 
Force keeps me out, does in Effect the ſame thing; ſuppoſing we arein ſuch a 
ſtate, that we have no common Judge on Earth, whom 1 may appeal to, and to 
whom we are both obliged to ſubmit : For of ſuch Il am now ſpeaking. Tis the 
unjuſt uſe of Force then, that put a Man into the ſtate of War with another, and 
thereby he, that is guilty of it, makes a forfeiture of his Life. For quitting 
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Reaſon, which is the Rule given between Man and Man, and uſing Force the 


way of Beaſts, he becomes liable to be deſtroyed by him he uſes Force againſt, as 
any ſavage ravenous Beaſt, that is dangerous to his Being. | 
182. But becauſe the miſcarriages of the Father are no faults of the Children, 
and they may be rational and peaceable, notwithſtanding the brutiſhnefſs and in- 
juſtice of the Father; the Father, by his Miſcarriages and Violence, can forfeit 
ut his own Life, but involves not his Children in his Guilt or Deſtruction. His 
Goods, which Nature that willeth the preſervation of all Mankind as much as 
is poſſible, hath made to belong to the Children to keep them from periſhing, do 


continue to belong to his Children. For ſuppoſing them not to have joyn'd 
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the imaginary value of Money, the diſproportion being more, than between five 
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in the War, either through Infancy, Abſence, or Choice, they have done nothing 
to forfeit them: nor has the Conqueror any Right to take them away, by the bare 
Title of having ſubdued him, that by Force attempted his Deſtruction ; though 
perhaps he may have ſome Right to them, to repair the Damages, he has ſn- 
ſtained by the War, and the Defence of his own Right ; which how far it reaches 
to the poſſeſſions of the Conquered, we ſhall ſee by and by. So that he that by 
Comqueſt has a Right over a Man's Perſon to deſtroy him if he pleaſes, has not thereby 
a Right over his Ef ate to poſſeſs and enjoy it. For it is the brutal Force the Ag- 
greſlor has uſed, that gives his Adverſary a Right to take away his Life, and de- 
ſtroy him if he pleaſes, as a noxious Creature, but *tis Damage ſaſtain'd that alone 
ives him Title to another Man's Goods: For though I may kill a Thief that 
ets on me in the Highway, yet I may not (which ſeems leſs) take away his Mo- 
ney, and let him go; this would be Robbery on my fide. His Force, and the ſtate 
of War he put himſelf in, made him forfeit his Life, but gave me no Title to his 
Goods. The Right then of Conqueſt extends only to the Lives of thoſe who joyn'd in 
the War, not to their Eſtates, but only in order to make Reparation for the Da- 
mages received, and the Charges of the War, and that too with Reſervation. of 
the right of the innocent Wife and Children. eee A 
183. Let the Gngqueroy have as much Juſtice on his Side, as could be ſuppoſed, 
he has no Right to ſeize more than the vanquiſhed could forfeit ; his Life is at the 
Victor's Mercy, and his Service, and Goods he may appropriate, to make himfelf 
Reparation; but he cannot take the Goods of his Wife and Children; they too 
had a Title to the Goods he enjoy'd, and their Shares in the Eſtate he poſſeſſed. 
For Example, I in the ſtate of Nature (and all Commonwealths are in the fate 
of Nature one with another) have injured another Man; and refuſing to give 
Satisfaction, it comes to a ſtate of War, wherein my defending by Force, what 
I had gotten unjuſtly, makes me the Aggreſſor. I am conquered : My Life, ?tis 
true, as forfeit, is at mercy, but not my Wives and Childrens. They made not 
the War, nor aſſiſted in it. I could not forfeit their Lives, they were not mine 
to forfeit. My Wife had a Share in my Eſtate, that neither could I forfeit. 
And my Children alſo, being born of me, had a Right to be maintained ont of 
my Labour or Subſtance. Here then 1s the Caſe ; The Conqueror has a Title to 
Reparation for Damages received, and the Children have a Title to their Fa- 
ther's Eſtate for their Subſiſtence. For as to the Wife's ſhare, whether her own 
Labour, or Compact gave her a Title to it, tis plain, her Husband could not for- 
feit what was hers. What muſt be done in the Caſe? I anſwer ; The fundamen- 
tal Law of Nature being, that all, as much as may be, ſhould be preſerved, it fol- 
lows, that if there be not enough fully to ſatiaſie both, viz. for the Cnqueror's Loſ- 
ſes, and Childrens Maintenance, he that hath, and to ſpare, muſt remit: ſome- 
thing of his full Satisfaction, and give way to the preſſing and preferable Title of 
thoſe, who are in Danger to periſh without it. F 
184. But ſuppoſing the Charge and Damages of the War are to be made up to the 
Conqueror, to the utmoſt Farthing; and that the Children of the Vanquiſhed, 
ſpoiled of all their Father's Goods, are to be left to ſtarve and periſh; yet the ſa- 
tisfying of what ſhall, on this Score, be due to the Conqueror, will ſcarce give 
him a Title to any Countrey he-ſhall conquer. For the Damages of War can ſcarce 
amount to the value of any conſiderable Trac of Land, in any part of the World, 
where all the Landis poſſeſſed, and none lies waſte. And if J have not taken a- 
way the Conqueror's Land, which, being vanquiſhed, it is impoſſible I ſhould ; 
ſcarce any other Spoil I have done him, can amount to the Value of mine, ſup- 
poſing it equally cultivated, and of an Extent any way coming near, what I had 
over run of his. The deſtruction of a Years Product or two, (for it ſeldom reach- 
es four or five) is the utmoſt Spoil, that uſually can be done. For as to Money, 
and ſuch Riches, and Treaſure taken away, theſe are none of Natures Goods, they 
have but a phantaſtical imaginary Value: Nature has put no ſuch upon them: 
They are of no more account by her Standard, than the Wampompeke of the A. 
mericans TO an European Prince, or the Silver Money of Europe would have been 
formerly to an American. And five Years product is not worth the perpetual In- 
heritance of Land, where all is poſſeſſed, and none remains waſte, to be taken up 
by him, that is diſſeiz d: Which will be eaſily granted, if one do but take away 


and 
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and five hundred. Though, at the ſame time, half a Years product is more worth 


than the Inheritance, where there being more Land, than the Inhabitants poſſeſs, 


and make uſe of, any one has Liberty to make uſe of the Waſte: But there Con- 
querors take little Care to poſſeſs themſelves of the Lands of the Vanquiſhed. No 
Damage therefore, that Men in the ſtate of Nature (as all Princes and Govern- 
ments are in reference to one another) ſuffer from one another, can give a Con- 
queror Power to diſpoſſeſs the Poſterity of the Vanquiſhed, and turn them out of 
that Inheritance, which ought to be the Poſſeſſion of them and their Deſcendants 
to all Generations. The Conqueror indeed will be apt to think himfelf Maſter : 
And ?tis the very Condition of the Subdued not to be able to diſpute their Right. 
But if that be all, it gives no other Title than what bare Force gives to the 
ſtronger over the weaker: And, by this reaſon, he that is ſtrongeſt will have a 
Right to whatever he pleaſes to ſeize on. 

185. Over thoſe then that joyned with him in the War, and over thoſe of 
the ſubdued Country that oppoſed him not, and the Poſterity even of thoſe that 
did, the Conqueror, even in a juſt War, hath, by his Conqueſt no Right of Do- 
minion : They are free from any SubjeQion to him, and if their former Govern- 
ment be diſſolved, they are at Liberty to begin and erect another to themſelves. 

186. The Conqueror, *tis true, uſually, by the Force he has over them, com- 
pels them, with a Sword at their Breaſts, to ſtoop to his Conditions, and ſub- 
mit to ſuch a Government as he pleaſes to afford them; but the Enquiry is, 
What Right he has to do ſo? If it be ſaid, they ſubmit by their own Conſent, 
then this allows their own Conſent to be neceſſary to give the Conqueror a Title to rule 
over them. It remains only to be conſidered, whether Promiſes extorted by Force, 
without Right, can be thought Conſent, and how far they bind. To which I ſhall 
ſay, they bind not at al; becauſe whatſoever another gets from me by Force, 1 
ſtill retain the Right of, and he is obliged preſently to reſtore. He that forces 
my Horſe from me, ought preſently to reſtore him, and I have ſtill a Right to 
retake him. By the ſame Reaſon, he that forced a Promiſe from me, ought pre- 
ſently to reſtore it, i. e. quit me of the Obligation of it; or I may reſume it my 
ſelf, i. e. chuſe whether I will perform it. For the Law of Nature laying an O- 
bligation on me only by the Rules ſhe preſcribes, cannot oblige me by the Viola- 
tion of her Rules: Such is the extorting any thing from me by Force. Nor does 
it at all alter the Caſe to ſay, I gave my Promiſe, no more than it excuſes the 
Force, and paſſes the Right, when I put my Hand in my Pocket, and deliver my 
Parſe my ſelf to a Thief, who demands it with a Piſtol at my Breaſt. 

187. From all which it follows, that the Government of a Conqueror, impoſed by 
Force on the Subdued, againſt whom he had no Right of War, or who joyned 
not in the War againſt him, where he had Right, has no Oblipation upon them. 

188. But let us ſuppoſe, that all the Men of that Community being all Mem- 
bers of the ſame Body politick, may be taken to have joyn'd in that unjuſt War 
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wherein they are ſubdued, and fo their Lives are at the Mercy of the Conqueror. 


189. 1 ſay, this concerns not their Children who are in their Minority. For 
ſince a Father hath not, in himſelf, a Power over the Life or Liberty of his Child, 
no act of his can poſſibly forfeit it. So that the Children, whatever may have 
happened to the Fathers, are Freemen, and the abfolute Power of the Conqueror 
reaches no farther than the Perſons of the Men' that were ſubdued by him, and 
dies with them; and ſhould he govern them as Slaves, ſubjected to his abſolure 
arbitrary Power, he has no ſuch Right of Dominion over their Children. He can have 
no Power over them but by their own Conſent, whatever he may drive them to 
ſay or do; and he has no lawful Authority, whilſt Force, and not Choice, com- 
pels them to Submiſſion. | l SOS 

190. Every Man is born with a double Right: Firſt, A Right of Freedom to his 
Perſon, which no other Man has a Power over, but the free Diſpoſal of it lies in 
kimſelf. Secondly, A Right before any other Man, to inherit with his Brethren his 
Father's Goods. on we tra 55 

191. By the firſt of theſe, a Man is naturally free from Subjection to any Go- 
vernment, tho” he be born in a place under its Juriſdiction. But if he diſclaim 
the lawful Government of the Country he was born in, he muſt alſo quit the 
Right that-belong's to him by the Laws of it, and the Poſſeſſions there deſcend- 
ing ta him from his Anceſtors, if it were a Government made by their Conſent. 
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192. By the ſecond, the Iababitants of any Country, who are deſcended, and 
derive a Title to their Eſtates from thoſe who are ſdþdued, and had a Govern- 
ment forced upon them againſt their free Conſents, retain a Right to the Poſſeſſion 


of their Anceſtors, though they conſent not freely to the Government, whoſe hard 
Conditions were by Force impoſed on the Poſſeſſors of that Country. For the 


firſt Conqueror never having had a Title to the Land of that Country, the People who 


are the Deſcendants of, or claim under thoſe who were forced to ſubmit to the 


Yoke of a Government by Conſtraint, have always a Right to ſhake it off, and 
free themſelves from the Uſurpation or Tyranny which the Sword hath brought 
in upon them, till their-Rulers put them under ſuch a Frame of Government as 
they willingly and of choice conſent to. Who doubts but the Grecian Chriſtians, 
Deſcendants of the ancient Poſſeſſors of that Country, may juſtly caſt off the Tur- 


kiſh Yoke which they have ſo long groaned under, whenever they have an Oppor- 


tunity to do it? For ho Government can have a Right to Obedience from a Peo- 
ple who have not freely conſented to it ; which they can never be ſuppoſed to 
do, till either they are put in a full ſtate of Liberty, to chuſe their Government 
and Governors, or at leaſt till they have ſuch ſtanding Laws, to which they have 
by themſelves or their Repreſentatives given their free Conſent, and alſo till they 
are allow'd their due Property, which is ſo to be Proprietors of what they have, 
that no body can take away any part of it without their own Conſent, without 
which, Men under any Government are not in the ſtate of Freemen, but are di- 
rect Slaves under the Force of War. | | 

193. But granting that the Cnqueror in a juſt War has a Right tothe Eſtates, as 
well as Power over the Perſons, of the Conquered; which, *tis plain, he harh 
not: Nothing of abſolute Power will follow from hence, in the Continuance of the 
Government: Becauſe the Deſcendants of theſe being all Freemen, if he grants 
them Eſtates and Poſſeſſions to inhabit his Country, (without which it would be 
worth nothing) whatſoever he grants them, they have, ſo far as it is granted, 
Property in. The Nature whereof is, that without 4 Man's own Conſent it cannot be 
taken from him. 0 6 | | 

19.4. Their Perſons are free by a, native Right, and their Properties, be they more 
or leſs, are their amn, and at their omn diſpoſe, and not at his; or elſe it is no Pro- 
perty. Suppoling the Conqueror gives to one Man a thouſand Acres, to him and 
his Heirs for ever to. another he lets a thouſand Acres for his Life, under the 
Rent of 501. or 500l. per Ann. Has not the one of theſe a Right to his thouſand 
Acres for ever, and the other, during his Life, paying the ſaid Rent? And hath 
not the Tenant for Life a Property in all that he gets over and above his Rent, by 
his Labour and Induſtry during the ſaid Term, ſuppoſing it be double the Rent? 
Can any one ſay, the King, or Conqueror, after his Grant, may by his Power of 
Conqueror take away all, or, part of the Land frym the Heirs of one, or from the 
other during his Life, he paying the Rent? Oy, can he take away from either, 
the Goods or Money they have got upon the ſaid Land, at his pleaſure ? If he 
can, then all free and voluntary Gntrats ceaſe, and are void in the World; there 
needs nothing to diſſolve them atany time, but Power enough: And all the Grants 
and Promiſes of Men in Power, are but Mockery and Colluſion. For can there be 
any thing more ridiculous than to ſay, I give you and yours this for ever; and 
that 1n the ſureſt and moſt ſolemn way of conyeyance can be deviſed: And yet it 
is to be underſtood, that I have Right, if I pleaſe, to take it away from you again 
ta Marrow:? is: | 1 17 Tt 3 

195. 1 will not diſpute now whether Princes are exempt from the Laws of their 
Country; but this I am ſure, they owe Subjection to the Laws of God and Na- 
ture. No Body, no Power, can exempt them from the Obligations of that eter- 
nal Law. Thoſe are ſo great, and ſo ſtrong, in the Caſe of Promiſes, that Om- 
nipotency itſelf can be tyed by them. Grants, Promiſes, and Oaths, are Bonds that 
bold the Almighty : Whatever ſome Flatterers ſay to Princes of the World, who 
all together, with all their People joyned to them, are, in Compariſon of the 
Great God, but as a Drop of the Bucket, or a Duſt-on the Balance, inconſidera- 


* 


, ble, nothing! 


196. The ſhort of the Caſe imConqueſt is this, The Conqueror, if he have a juſt 
Cauſe, has a deſpotical Right over the Perſons of all, that actually aided, and 
concurred in the War againſt him, and a Right to make up his Damage and Coſt 


out 
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out of their Labour and Eſtates, ſo he injure not the Right of any other. Over 
the reſt of the People, if there were any that conſented not to the War, and 
over the Children of the Captives themſelves, or the Poſſeſſons of either, he has 
no Power; and fo can have, by vertue of Conqueſt, no lawful Title himſelf ro Domini- 
on over them, or derive it to his Poſterity ; but is an Aggreſſor, if he attempts 
upon their Properties, and thereby puts himſelf in a ſtate of War againſt them, 
and has no better a Right of Principality, he, nor any of his Succeſſors, than 
Hingar, or Hubba, the Danes had here in England; or Spartacus, had he conquered 
Lal), would have had; which is to have their Yoke caſt off, as ſoon as God ſhal! 
give thoſe under their Subjection Courage and Opportunity to do it. Thus, not- 
withſtanding whatever Title the Kings of Afjria had over Judah, by the Sword, 
God aſſiſted Hezekiah to throw off the Dominion of that conquering Empire. Ard 
the Lord was with Hezekiah, and he proſpered ;, wherefore he went forth, and he rebel— 
ted againſt the King of 2p and ſerved him not, 2 Kings xviil. 7. Whence it is 
plain, that ſhaking off a Power, which Force, and not Right hath ſet over any 
one, though it hath the Name of Rebellion, yet is no Offence before God, but is 
that which he allows and countenances, though even Promiſes and Covenants, 
when obtain'd by Force, have intervened. For *tis very probable, to any one 
that reads the Story of Abax and Hezekiah attentively, that the Aſrians ſubdued 
Abaz,, and i him, and made Hezekiah King in his Father's Lifetime; and 
7 


that Hexe liah by Agreement had done him Homage, and paid him Tribute all 
this time. 


„ — | 


CHAP. XVII. 


Of USURPATION. 


197- S Conqueſt may be called a foreign Uſurpation, ſo Uſurpation is a kind 

A of domeſtick Conqueſt, with this Difference, that an Uſurper can ne- 
ver have Right on his ſide, it being no Vſurpation, but where one is got into the 
Poſſeſſion of what another has Right to- This, ſo far as it is Vſurpation, is a Change 
only of Perſons, but not of the Forms and Rules of the Government : For if the 
Uſurper extend his Power beyond what of Right belonged to the lawful Princes, 
or Governors of the Commonwealth, *tis Tyranny added to Vſurpation. 

198. In all lawful Governments, the Deſignation of the Perſons, who are to 
bear Rule, 1s as natural and neceſſary a part as the Form of the Government it- 
ſelf, and is that which had its Eſtabliſhment originally from the People; the A- 
narchy being much alike, to have no Form of Government at all; or to agree, 
that it ſhall be monarchical, but to appoint no way to deſign the Perſon that ſhall 
have the Power, and be the Monarch. Hence all Commonwealths, with the 
Form of Government eſtabliſhed, have Rules alſo of appointing thoſe, who are 
to have any ſhare in the publick Authority, and ſettled Methods of conveying the 
Right to them. For the Anarchy is much alike to have no Form of Government 
at all; or to agree that it ſhall be monarchical, but to appoint no way to know 
or deſign the Perſon that ſhall have the Power, and be the Monarch. Whoever 
gets into the Exerciſe of any part of the Power, by other ways than what the Laws 
of the Community have preſcribed, hath no Right to be obeyed, though the 
18 = the Commonwealth be ſtill preſerved; fince he is not the. Perſon the 

ws have a 


ed to. Nor can ſuch an Uſurper, or any deriving from him, ever have a Title 


till the People are both at liberty to conſent, and have actually conſented to al; 
low, and confirm in him the Power he hath till then uſurped. 


C HAP. 


ppointed, and conſequently not the Perſon the People have conſent- 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of TTRANNT. 


199. 8 Uſurpation is the Exerciſe of Power, which another hath a Right to; 
ſo Tyranny is the Exerciſe of Power beyond Right, which no body can have 
a Right to. And this is making uſe of the Power any one has in his Hands; not 
for the Good of thoſe who are under it, but for his own private ſeparate Advan- 
tage. When the Governor, however intituled, makes not the Law, but his 
Will, the Rule; and his Commands and Actions are not directed to the Preſer- 
vation of the Properties of his People, but the Satisfaction of his own Ambition, 
Revenge, Covetouſneſs, or any other irregular Paſſion. 5 
200. If one can doubt this to be Truth, or Reaſon, becauſe it comes from the 
obſcure Hand of a Subject, I hope the Authority of a King will make it paſs with 
him. King James the Firſt, in his Speech to the Parliament 1603, tells them 
thus, I will ever prefer the Weal of the Publick, and of the whole Commonwealth, in ma- 
king of good Laws and Cnſtitutions, to any particular and private Ends of mine. Think=- 
ing ever the Wealth and Meal of the mmonwealth to be my greateſt Weal and worldly Fe- 
licity; a Point wherein a lawful King doth directly differ from a Tyrant. For I do ac- 
knowledge, that the ſpecial and greateſt point of Difference that is between a rightful King, 
and an uſurping Tyrant, is this, That whereas the proud and ambitious Tyrant doth think, 
his Kingdom and People are only ordained for Satisfactian of his Deſires and unreaſonable 
Appetites; the righteous and juſt King doth by the contrary acknowledge himſelf to be or- 
dained for the procuring of the Wealth and Property of his People. And again, in his 
Speech to the Parliament 1609, he hath theſe Words, The King binds himſelf by a 
double Oath, to the Obſervation of the fundamental Laws of bis Kingdom. Tacitly, as 
by being a King, and ſo bound to protect as well the People, as the Laws of his Kingdom, 
and expreſly by his Oath at his Cronation; fo as every juſt King, in a Ceres Kingdom, 
is bound to obſerve that Paction made to his People, by his Laws in framing his Govern- 
ment agreeable thereunto, according to that Pattion which God made with Noah after the 
Deluge. Hereafter, Seed-time and Harveſt, and Cold and Fipat, and Summer and in- 
ter, and Day and Night, ſhall not ceaſe while the Earth remaineth. And therefore a King 
governing in a ſettled Kingdom, leaves to be a King, and degenerates into a Tyrant, as 
ſoon as he leaves off to rule according to his Laws. And a little after, Therefore all Kings 
that are not Tyrants, or perjured, will be glad to bound themſelves within the Limits of their 
Laws. And they that perſwade them the contrary, are Vipers, and Peſts bath againſt 
them and the Commmonwealth. Thus that learned King, who well underſtood the 
Notions of things, makes the Difference betwixt a King and a Tyrant to conſiſt 
only in this, That one makes the Laws the Bounds of his Power, and the Good of 
the Publick, the End of his Government ; the ather makes all give way to his 
own Will and Appetite. Sets | DE HS 41 7 8 
201. Tis a Miſtake to think this Fault is proper only to Monarchies; other 
Forms of Government are lyable to it, as well as that. For wherever the Pow- 
er, that is put in any Hands for the Government of the People, and the Preſer- 
vation of their Properties is applied to other Ends, and made uſe of to impove- 
riſh, haraſs, or ſubdue them to the arbitrary and irtegular Commands of thoſe 
that have it: There it preſently becomes Tyrammy. whether thoſe that thus: uſe it 
are one or many. Thus we read of the Thirty Tyrants at Athens, as well as One 
b Hracuſe; and the intolerable Dominion of the Pecemviri at Rome was nothing 
tter. | e | ES eb ee n ao! 
202. Where-ever Law ends, Tyranny begins, if the Law be tranſgreſſed to another's 
harm. And whoſoever in Authority exceeds the Power given him by the Law, 
and makes uſe of the Force, he has under his Command, to compaſs that upon 
the Subject, which the Law, allows not, ceaſes in that to be a Magiſtrate, and 
acting without Authority, may be oppoſed, as any other Man, who by force in- 
vades the Right of another. This is acknowledged in ſubordinate Magiſtrates. 
He that hath Authority to ſeize my Perſon in the Street, may be oppoſed as a 
Theif and a Robber, if he indeayours to break into my Houſe to execute a Writ, 


notwithſtanding 
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notwithſtanding that I know, he has ſuch a Warrant, and ſuch a Legal Autho- 
rity, as will impower him to Arreſt me abroad. And why this ſhould not hold in 
the higheſt, as well as in the moſt Inferiour Magiſtrate, I would gladly be inform- 
ed. Is it reaſonable, that the Eldeſt Brother, becauſe he has the greateſt part of 
his Father's Eſtate, ſhould thereby have a Right to take away any of his young- 
er Brother's Portions ? Or that a Rich Man, who poſſeſſed a whole Country, 
ſhould from thence have a Right to ſeize, when he pleaſed, the Cottage and Gar- 
den of his poor Neighbour ? The being rightfully poſſeſſed of great Power and 
Riches. exceedingly beyond the greateſt part of the Sons of Adam, is ſo far from 
being an Excuſe, much leſs a Reaſon, for Rapine and: Oppreſſion, which the en- 
damaging another without Authority is, that it is a great Aggravation of it. 
For the enceeding the Bounds of Authority, is no more a Right in a great, than 
a petty Officer; no more juſtifiable in a King than a Conſtable : But is ſo much 
the worſe in him, in that he has more truſt put in him, has already a much great- 
er ſhare than the reſt of his Brethren, and is ſuppoſed, from the advantages of 
his Education, Imployment, and Counſellors, tobe more knowing in the meaſures 
of Right and Wrong, | p 

203. May the Commands then of a Prince be Oppoſed ? May he be reſiſted as often 
as any one ſhall find himſelf aggrieved, and but imagine he has not Right done 
him ? This will unhinge and overturn all Polities, and inſtead of Governmeat 
and Order, leave nothing but Anarchy and Confuſion. | 

204. To this1 anſwer : That Force is to be oppoſed to nothing, but to unjuſt 
and unlawful Force, whoever makes any oppoſition in any other Caſe, draws on 
himſelf a juſt Condemnation both from God and Man; and ſo no ſuch Danger or 
Confuſion will follow, as is often ſuggeſted. Fort; 

205. Firſt, As in ſome Countries, the Perſon of the Prince by the Law is Sa- 
cred ; and ſo whatever he commands or does, his Perſon is ſtill free from all Que- 
ſtion or Violence, not liable to Force, or any Judicial Cenſure or Condemnation. 
But yet oppoſition may be made to the illegal Acts of any inferiour Officer, or o- 
ther commiſſioned by him; unleſs he will by actually putting himſelf into a ſtate 


of War with his People, diſſolve the Government, and leave them to that De- 


fence, which belongs to every one in the ſtate of Nature. For of ſuch things who 
can tell what the end will be? And a Neighbour Kingdom has ſhewed the 
World an odd Example. In all other Caſes the Sacredneſs of the Perſon exempts 
him from all Taconveniencies, whereby he is ſecure, whilſt the Government ſtands, 
from all violence- and harm whatſoever; Than which there cannot be a wiſer 
Conſtitution. + For the harm he can do in his own Perſon not being likely to x 
pen often, nor to extend it ſelf far; nor being able by his ſingle ſtrength to ſu 
vert the Laws, nor oppreſs the Body of the People, ſhould any Prince have ſo 
much Weakneſs, and ill Nature as to be willing to do it, the Inconveniency of 
ſome particular miſchiefs, that may happen ſometimes, when a heady Prince 
comes to the Throne, are well recompenced, by the peace of the Publick, and ſe- 
curity of the Government, in the Perſon of the Chief Magiſtrate, thus ſet out of 
the reach of danger: It being ſafer for the Body, that ſome few private Men 


ſhould be ſometimes in danger to ſuffer, than that the Head of the Republick 


ſhould be eaſily, and upon ſlight occaſions expoſed. Yo. 

206. Secondly, But this Privilege belonging only to the King's Perſon, hinders 
not, but they may be queſtioned, oppoſed, and reſiſted, who uſe unjuſt Force, 
though they pretend a Commiſſion from him, which the Law authorizes not. As 
is mo in the Caſe of him, that has the King's Writ to Arreſt a Man, which is 
a full Cemmiſſion from the King; and yet he that has it cannot break open a 
Man's Houſe to do it, nor execute this Command of the King upon certain Days, 
nor in certain Places, though this Commiſſion have no ſach exception in it, but 
they are the Limitations of the Law, which if any one tranſgreſs, the King's Com- 
miſſion excuſes him not. For the King's Authority being given him only by the 
Law, he cannot impower any one to act againſt the Law, or juſtife him, by his 
Commiſſion in ſo doing. The œmmiſſion, or Command of any Magiſtrate, where he 
bas no Authority, being as void and inſignificant, as that of any private Man. The 
difference between the one and the other, being that the Magiſtrate has ſome Au- 
thority ſo far, and to ſuch ends, and the private Man has none at all. For *tis 


not the Commiſſion, but the Authority, that gives the Right of acting; and Kan 
; | F 
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the Laws there can be no any But, notwithſtanding ſuch Reſiftance, the 
King's Perfon and Authority are {till both ſecured, and ſo no danger ro Governor or 
Government» | 1 bl | 8 % N e 0 N „i 

207. Thirdly, Suppoſing a Government wherein the Perſon of the Chief Magi- 
ſtrate is not thus Sacred; yet this Doctrine of the lawfulneſs of yeſefting all unlaw- 
ful exerciſes of his Power, will not upon every flight occaſion ——_ him, or im- 
broil the Government. For where the injured Party may be relieved, and his Da- 
mages repaired by Appeal to the Law, there can be no pretence for Force, which 
is only to be uſed where a Man is intercepted ' from appealing to the Law. For 
nothing is to be accounted Hoſtile Force, but where it leaves not the remedy of 
ſuch an Appeal. And 'tis ſuch Force alone, that puts him that uſes it into 4 ſtate 
of War, and makes it lawful to reſiſt him. A Man with a Sword in his Hand de- 
mands my Purſe in the High-way, when perhaps I have not 12 d. in my Pocket; 
This Man I may lawfully kill. To another I deliver 100 l. to hold only whilſt l 
alight, which he refuſes to reſtore me, when I am got up again, but draws his 
Sword to defend the poſſeſſion of it by Force, if I endeawonr to retake it. The 
miſchief this Man does me, is a hundred, or poſlibly a thouſand times more, than 
the other perhaps intended me, (whom l killed before he really did me any) and 
yet I might lawfully kill the one, and cannot fo much as hurt the other lawfully. 
The Reaſon whereof is plain; becauſe the one uſing Force, which threatned my 
Life, I could not have time to appeal to the Law to ſecure it: And when it was 
gone, *twas too late to appeal. The Law could not reſtore Life to my dead Car- 
caſs: The Loſs was irreparable; which to prevent, the Law of Nature gave me 
a Right to deſtroy him, who had put himſelf into a ſtate of War with me, and 
threatened my Deſtruction. But in the other Cafe, my Life not being in danger, 
3 have the benefit of appealing to the Law, and have Reparation for my 100 l. 
t at way. „ 233 f 

208. Fourthly, But if the unlawful acts done by the Magiſtrate, be maintained 
(by the Power he has got) and the remedy which is due-by Law, be 7 the ſame 
Power obſtructed; yet the Right of Reſiſting, even in ſuch manifeſt Acts of Ty- 
ranny, will not ſuddenly, or on ſlight occaſions, diſturb the Government. For if it 
reach no farther than ſome private Mens Cafes, though they have a right to de- 
fend themſelves and to recover by force, what by unlawful Force is taken from 
them ; yet the Right to do ſo, will not eaſily ingage them in a Conteſt, wherein 
they are ſure to periſh; it being as impoſſible for one, or a few oppreſſed Men 
to diſturb the Government, where the Body of the People do not think themſelves 
concerned in it, as for a raving mad Man, or heady Malecontent to overturn a 
well-ſetled State; the People being as little apt to follow the one, as the other. 

209. But if either theſe illegal Acts have extended to the Majority of the Peo- 
ple; or if the Miſchief and Oppreſſion has light only on ſome few, but in ſuch 
Caſes, as the Precedent, and Conſequences ſeem. to threaten all, and they are 
perſwaded in their Conſciences, that their Laws, and with them their Eſtates, 
Liberties, and Lives are in danger, and perhaps their Religion too, how they 
will be hindered from reſiſting illegal force, uſed againſt them, I cannot tell. 
This is an Inconvenience, I confeſs, that attends all Governments whatſoever, when 
the Governours have brought it to this paſs, to be generally ſuſpected of their 
People; the moſt dangerous ſtate which they can poſſibly put themſelves in; 
wherein they are theleſs to be pitied, becauſe it is ſo eaſie to be avoided ; It be- 


on 


ing as impoſſible for a Governor, if he really means the good of his People, and 


the preſervation of them, and their Laws together, not to make them fee and 
feel it; as it is for the Father of a Family, not to let his Children ſee he loves, 
and takes care of them. | IT ZD FRAIEDD. ON HON 

210. But if all the World ſhall obſerve Pretences of one kind, and Actions of 
another ; Arts uſed to elude the Law, and the truſt of Prerogative (which is an 
Arbitrary Power in ſame things left in the Prince's' hand to do good, not harm 
to the People) employed, contrary to the end, for which it was given: If the 
People ſhall find the Miniſters and ſubordinate Magiſtrates choſen ſuitable to ſuch 
ends, and favoured, or laid by proportionably, as they promote, or oppoſe them: 
If they ſee ſeveral Experiments made of arbitrary Power, and that Religion un- 
derhand favoured, (though publickly proclaimed againſt) which is readieſt to in- 
troduce it; and the Operators in it ſupported, as much as may be; and m"_ 
: | | ac 
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that cannot be done, yet approved ſtill, and liked the better: If a long Train © 


Aclings ſhew the Councils all tending that way, how can a Man any more nde 


himſelf from being perſwaded in his own Mind, which way things are going; 
or from caſting about how to ſave himſelf, than he could from believing the Cap- 
tain of the Ship he was in, was carrying him, and the reſt of the Company to A, 
giers, When he found him always ſteering tat Courſe, though croſs Winds, Leaks 
in his Ship, and want of Men and Proviſions did often force him to turn his Courſe 
another way for ſome time, which he ſteadily returned to again, as ſoon as the 
Wind, Weather, and other Circumſtances would let him ? 


n 


. CH A-P, | . 
Of the Diſſolution of Governnient. 


21 H that will with any clearneſs ſpeak of the Diſſolution of Government, 

ought in the firſt place to diſtinguiſh between the Diſſolution of the Socie- 
ty, and the Diſſolution of the Government. That which makes the Community, and 
brings Men out of the looſe ſtate of Nature, into one Politick Society, is the Agree- 
ment which every one has with the reſt to incorporate, and act as one Body, and 
ſo be one diſtinct Commonwealth. The uſual, and almoſt only way whereby this 


Union is diſſolved, is the Inroad of Foreign Force making a Conqueſt upon them. 


For in that Caſe, (not being able to maintain and ſupport themſelves, as one in- 
tire and independent Body) the Union belonging, to that Body which conſiſted there- 
in, muſt neceſſarily ceaſe, and ſo every one return to the ſtate he was in before, 
with a liberty to ſhift for himſelf, and provide for his own Safety as he thinks fit 
in ſome other Society. Whenever the Society is diſſolved, *tis certain the Govern- 
ment of that Society cannot remain. Thus Conquerours Swords often cut up Go- 
vernments by the Roots, and mangle Societies to pieces, ſeparating the ſubdued 
or ſcattered Multitude from the Protection of, and Dependence on that Society 
which ought to have preſerved them from violence. The World is too well in- 
ſtructed in, and too forward to allow of this way of diſſolving of Governments 
to need any more to be ſaid of it; and there wants not much Argument to prove 
that where the Society is diſſolved, the Government cannot remain; that being as 
impoſſible, as for the Frame of an Houſe to ſubſiſt, when the Materials of it are 


ſcattered, and diſſipated by a Whirl- wind; or jumbled into a confuſed heap by 
an Earth-quake. 


212. Belides this oyer-turning from without, Governments are diſſolved from 
wit hin, 


Firſt, When the Legiſlative is altered. Civil Society being a ſtate. of Peace, 


amongſt thoſe who are of it, from whom the ſtate of War is excluded by the Um- 


pirage, which they have provided in their Legiſlative, for the ending all Diffe- 
rences, that may ariſe amongſt any of them, *tis in their Legiſlative, that the 
Members of a Commonwealth are united, and combined together into one cohe- 
rent living Body. This i the Soul that gives Form, Life, and Unity to the Com- 
monwealth : From hence the ſeveral Members have their mutual Influence, Sym- 
pathy, and Connexion: And therefore when the Legiſlative is broken, or diſſol- 
ved, Diſſolution and Death follows. For the Eſſence and Union of the Society conſi- 
ſting in having one Will, the Legiſlative, when once eſtabliſhed by the Majority, 
has the declaring, and as it were keeping of that Will. The Conſtitution of the 
Leg iſlative is the firſt and fundamental Act of Society, whereby proviſion is made 
for the Continuation of their Union, under the Direction of Perſons, and Bonds of 
Laws, made by Perſons authorized thereunto, by the Conſent and Appointment 
of the People, without which no one Man, or number of Men, amongſt them, 
can have Authority argon. Laws, that ſhall be binding to the reſt. When any 
one or more, ſhall take upon them to make Laws, whom the People have not ap- 
Pointed ſo to do, they make Laws without Authority, which the People are not 
therefore bound to Obey ; by which means they come again to be out of Subje- 
&ion, and may conſtitute to themſelves a new Legiſlative, as they think beſt, bein 
in full liberty to reſiſt the force of thoſe, who without Authority would impoſe 
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any thing upon them. Every one is at the diſpoſure of his own Will, when 
thoſe who had by the delegation of the Society, the declaring of the publick 
Will, are excluded from it, and others uſurp the Place, who have no ſuch Au- 
thority or Delegation. | | 1 | 

213. This being uſually brought about by ſuch in the Commonwealth, who 
miſuſe the Power they have ; it is hard to conſider it aright, and know at whoſe 
door to lay it, without knowing the Form of Government 1n which it happens. 
Let us ſuppoſe then the Legiſlative placed in theConcurrence of three diſtin Per- 
{ons. | | | 

1. A ſingle hereditary Perſon having the conſtant, ſupream, executive Power, 
and with it the Power of Convoking and Diſſolving the other two within cer- 
tain Periods of Time. e HR os EI 

2. An Aſſembly of Hereditary Nobility. - 

3. An Aſſembly of Repreſentatives choſen pro tempore, by the People : Such a 
Form of Government ſuppoſed, it is evident, 

214. Firſt, That when ſuch a ſingle Perſon, or Prince ſets up his own arbi- 
trary Will in place of the Laws, which are the will of the Society, declared by 
the Legiſlative, then the Legiſlative is changed. For that being in effect the Legi- 
llative, whoſe Rules and Laws are put in execution, and required to be obeyed; 
when other Laws are ſet up, and other Rules pretended, and inforced, than what. 
the Legiſlative, conſtituted by the Society, have enacted, *tis plain, that the Legi- 


flative is changed. Whoever introduces new Laws, not being thereunto authorized 


by the fundamental appointment of the Society, or ſubverts the old, diſowns and 
overturns the Power by which they were made, and fo ſets up a new Legiſlative. 
215. Secondly, When the Prince hinders the Legiſlative from aſſembing in its 
due time, or from acting freely, "wenn to thoſe ends, for which it was conſti- 
tuted, the Legiſlative is ered. or *tis not a certain number of Men, no, nor 


their meeting, unleſs they have alſo Freedom of debating, and Leiſure of per- 


fecting, what is for the good of the Society, wherein the Legiſlative conſiſts ;. 
when theſe are taken away or altered, ſo as to deprive the Society of the due ex- 
erciſe of their Power, the Legiſlative is truly altered. For it is not Names, that 
conſtitute Governments, but the Uſe and Exerciſe of thoſe Powers, that were 
intended to accompany them, ſo that he, who takes away the Freedom, or hin- 
ders the acting of the Legiſlative in its due Seaſons, in effect takes away the Legi- 
ative, and puts an end to the Government. | 

216. Thirdly, When by the arbitrary Power of the Prince, the Electors, or 
ways of Election are altered, without the Conſent, and contrary to the common 
Intereſt of the People, there alſo the Legiſlative is altered. For if others, than 
thoſe whom the Society hath authorized thereunto, do chuſe, or in another Way, 
than what the Society hath preſcribed, thoſe choſen are not the Legiſlative ap- 
pointed by the People. | | | 
217. Fourthly, the Delivery alſo of the People into the Subjection of a foreign 
Power, either by the Prince, or by the Legiſlative, is certainly a Change of the 
Legiſlative, and ſo a 2 goiter of the Government. For the end why People entered 
into Society being to be preſerved one intire, free, independent Society, to be 
governed by its own Laws; this is loſt, whenever they are given up into the 

Power of another. | 1 
218. Why in ſuch a Conſtitution as this, the Diſſolution of the Government in theſe 
Caſes 1s to be imputed to the Prince, is evident ; becauſe he having the Force, 
Treaſure and Offices of the State toimploy, and often perſwading himſelf, or be- 
ing flattered by others, that as ſupream Magiſtrate he is uncapable of controul ; 
he alone 1s in a Condition to make great Advances toward ſuch Changes, un- 
der pretence of lawful Authority, and has it in his Hands to terrifie or ſuppreſs 
Oppoſers, as factious, ſeditious, and Enemies to the Government: Whereas no 
other part of the Legiſlative, or People is capable by themſelves to attempt a- 
ny alteration of the Legiſlative, without open and viſible Rebellion, apt enough 
to be taken notice of, which when it prevails, produces Effects very little dif- 

ferent from foreign Conqueſt. Beſides the Prince in ſuch a form of Governmen 
having the Power of diſſolving the other parts of the Legiſlative, and thereby 
rendering them private Perſons, they can never in Oppoſition to him, or without 
his Concurrence, alter the Legiſlative by a Law, his Conſent being neceſſary to 
give 
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give any of their Decrees that Sanction. But yet ſo far as the other parts of the 
Legiſlative any Way contribute to any Attempt upon the Government, and do 
either promote, or not, what lies in them, hinder ſuch Deſigns, they areguilty, 
and partake in this, which 1s certainly the greateſt Crime Men can be guilty of 
one towards another. | | 

219. There is one Way more whereby ſuch a Government may be diſſolved, 
and that is, when he who has the ſupream executive Power, neglects and aban- 
dons that Charge, ſo that the Laws already made can no longer be put in Execu- 
tion. This is demonſtratively to reduce all to Anarchy, and ſo effectually to diſſolve 
the Government. For Laws not being made for themſelves, but to be by their ex- 
ecution, the Bonds of the Society, to keep every part of the Body politick in its 
due Place and Function, when that totally ceaſes, the Government viſibly ceaſes, 
and the People become a confuſed Multitude, without Order or Connexion. 
W here there is no longer the adminiſtration of Juſtice, for the ſecuring of Mens 
Rights, nor any remaining Power within the Community to direct the Force, 
or provide for the Neceſſities of the Publick, there certainly is 20 Government left. 
Where the Laws cannot be executed, it is all one, as if there were no Laws, and 
a Government without Laws, is, I ſuppoſe, a Myſtery in Politicks, unconceiva- 
ble to human Capacity, and inconſiſtent with human Society. 

220. In theſe and the like Caſes, when the Government is diſſolved, the People are 
at Liberty to provide for themſelves, by erecting a new Legiſlative, differing 
from the other, by the change of Perſons, or Form, or both, as they ſhall find it 
moſt for their Safety and Good. For the Society can never, by the Fault of ano- 
ther, loſe the Native and Original Right it has to preſerve it ſelf, which can only 
be done by a ſettled Legiſlative, and a fair and impartial execution of the Laws 
made by it. But the ſtate of Mankind is not fo miſerable that they are not capa- 
ble of uſing this Remedy, till it be too late to look for any. To tell People they 
may provide for themſelves, by erecting a new Legiſlative, when by Oppreſſion, Ar- 
tifice, or being delivered over to a foreign Power, their old one is gone, is only 
to tell them, they may expect Relief, whenit is too late, and the evil is paſt Cure. 
This is in effect no more, than to bid them firſt be Slaves, and then to take 
care of their Libety ; and when their Chains are on, tell them, they may act 
like Freemen. This, if barely ſo, is rather Mockery, than Relief; and Men 
can never be ſecure from Tyranny, if there be no means to eſcape it, till they 
are perfectly under it : And therefore it is, that they have not only a Right to 
get out of it, but to prevent it. 

221. There is therefore Secondly another Way whereby Governments are diſſol- 
ved, and that is, when the Legiſlative, or the Prince either of them act contrary 

to their Truſt. 

Firſt, The Legiſlative acts againſt the Truſt repoſed in them, when they endeavour 
to invade the Property of the Subject, and to make themſelves, or any part of the 
Community, Maſters, or arbitrary Diſpoſers of the Lives, Liberties, or Fortunes 
of the People. | | 

222, The Reaſon why Men enter into Society, is the preſervation of their Pro- 
perty; and the End why they chuſe and authorize a Legiſlative, is, that there 
may be Laws made, and Rules ſet, as Guards and Fences to the Properties of all 
the Members of the Society, to limit the Power, and moderate the Dominion of 
every part and member of the Society. For ſince it can never be ſuppoſed to be 
the will of the Society, that the Legiſlative ſhould have a Power to deſtroy that, 
which every one deſigns to ſecure, by entering into Society, and for which the 
People ſubmitted themſelves to Legiſlators of their own making, whenever the 
Legiſlators endeavour to take away, and deſtroy the property of the People, or to reduce 
them to Slavery under arbitrary Power, they put themſelves into a ſtate of War 
with the People, who are thereuponabſolved from any farther Obedience, andare 
left to the common Refuge, which God hath provided for all Men, againſt Force 
and Violence. Whenſoever therefore the Legiſlative ſhall tranſgreſs this funda- 
mental Rule of Society; and either by Ambition, Fear, Folly or Corruption, en- : | 
deavour to graſp themſelves, or put into the Hands of any other an abſolute Power Over | 
the Lives, Liberties, and Eſtates of the People; By this breach of Truſt they for- | 
feit the Power, the People had put into their Hands, for quite contrary ends, and | 
it devolves to the People, who have a Right to reſume their original Liberty, 
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and, by the eſtabliſhment of a new Legiſlative, (ſuch as they ſhall think fit) pro- 


vide for their own Safety and Security, which is the end for which they are in 


Society. What 1 have ſaid here, concerning the Legiſlative in general, holds 
true alſo concerning the ſupreme Executor, who having a double Truſt put in 
him, both to have a part in the Legiſlative, and the ſupreme Execution of the 
Law, acts againſt both, when he goes about to ſet up his own arbitrary Will, as 
the Law of the Society. He act, alſo contrary to his Truſt, when he either imploys 
the Force, Treaſure, and Offices of the Society, tocorrupt the Repreſentarives, and 
gain them to his Purpoſes ; or openly pre-ingages the Electors, and preſcribes to 
their Choice, ſuch, whom he has by Sollicitations, Threats, Promiſes, or other- 
wiſe won to his Deſigns ; and imploys them to bring in ſuch, who have promiſed 
before-hand, what to Vote, and what to Enact. Thus to regulate Candidates 
and Electors, and new model the ways of Election, what is it but to cut up the 
Government by the Roots, and poiſon the very Fountain of publick Security ? 
For the People having reſerved to themſelves the Choice of their Repreſentatives, as 
the Fence to their Properties, could do it for no other end, but that they might al- 
ways be freely choſen, and ſo choſen, freely act and adviſe, as the neceſſity of 
the Commonwealth, and the publick Good ſhonld, upon examination, and mature 
Debate, be judged to require. This, thoſe who give their Votes before they 
hear the Debate, and have weighed the Reaſons on all ſides, are not capable of 
doing. To prepare ſuch an Aſſembly as this, and endeavour to ſet up the de- 
clared Abettors of his own Will, for the true Repreſentatives of the People, and 
the Law-makers of the Society, is certainly as great a breach of Truſt, and as per- 
fect a Declaration of a Deſign to ſubyert the Government, as is poſlible to be 
met with. To which, if one ſhall add Rewards and Puniſhments viſibly imploy'd 
to the ſame end, and all the Arts of perverted Law made uſe of, to take off and 
deſtroy all, that ſtand ia the way of ſuch a Deſign, and will not comply and con- 
ſent to betray the Liberties of their Country, *twill be paſt doubt what is doing. 
What Power they ought to have in the Society, who thus imploy it contrary to 
the Truſt went along with it in is firſt Inſtitution, is eaſie to determine; and 
one cannot but ſee, that he, who has once attempted any ſuch thing as this, can- 
not any longer be truſted. | 

223. To this perhaps it will be ſaid, that the People being ignorant, and al- 
ways diſcontented, to lay the foundation of Government in the unſteady Opini- 
on and uncertain Humour of the People, is to expoſe it to certain Ruin; And 9 
Government will be able long to ſubſiſt, if the People may ſet up a new Legiſlative, when- 
ever they take offence at the old one. To this I anſwer, quite the contrary. People 
are not ſo eaſily got out of their old Forms, as ſome are apt to ſuggeſt. They 
are hardly to be prevailed with to amend the acknowledg'd Faults, in the Frame 
they have been accuſtom'd to. And if there be any original Defects, or adventi- 
tious ones introduced by time, or Corruption; *tis not an eaſie thing to get them 
changed, even when all the World ſees there is an Opportunity for it. This 
Slowneſs and Adverſion in the People to quit their old Conſtitutions, has, in the 
many Revolutions which have been ſeen in this Kingdom, in this and former Ages 


ſtill kept us to, or, after ſome interval of fruitleſs Attempts, ſtill brought us back 


again to our old Legiſlative of King, Lords and Commons: And whatever Pro- 
vocations have made the Crown be taken from ſome of our Princes Heads, they 
never carried the People ſo far, as to place it in another Line. 


224. But *twill be ſaid, this Hypotheſis lays a ferment for frequent Rebellion. To 
which I Anſwer, | 

Firſt, No more than any other Hypotheſis. For when the People are made mi- 
ſerable, and find themſelves expoſed to the ill Uſage of arbitrary Power, cry up their 
Governors, as much as you will, for Sons of Jupiter, let them be Sacred and Di- 
vine, deſcended, or authoriz'd from Heaven ; give them out for whom or what 
you pleaſe, the ſame will happen. The People generally ill treated, and contrary to 
right, will be ready upon any Occaſion to uk themſelves of a Burden, that ſits 
heavy upon them. They will wiſh, and ſeek for the Opportunity, which in the 
change, weakneſs and accidents of human Affairs, ſeldom delays long to offer it 
ſelf. He muſt have lived but a little while in the World, who has not ſeen Ex- 
amples of this in his time ; and he muſt have read very little, who cannot produce 
Examples of it in all forts of Governments in the World. 


225. Secondly, 
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225. Secondly, 1 anſwer , ſuch Revolutions happen not upon every little Miſma- 
nagement in publick Affairs. Great Miſt ales in the ruling Part, many wrong and 
inconvenient Laws, and all the Slips of human Frailty will be born by the People 
without Mutiny or Murmur. But if a long train of Abuſes, Prevarications and 
Artifices, all tending the ſame Way, make the Deſign viſible to the People, and 
they cannot but feel, what they lie under, and ſee, whither they are going; 
tis not to be wonder'd, that they ſhould then rouze themſelves, and endeavour 
to put the rule into ſuch Hands, which may ſecure to them the ends for which 
Government was at firſt erected ; and without which, ancient Names, and ſpe- 
cious Forms, are ſo far from being better, that they are much worſe, than the 
ſtate of Nature, or pure Anarchy; the Inconveniencies being all as great and as 
near, but the Remedy farther off and more difficult. | 

226. Thirdly, I anſwer, That this Doctrine of a Power in the People of providing 
for their Safety a-new, by a new Legiſlative, when their Legiſlators have acted 
contrary to their Truſt, by invading their Property, is the beſt Fence againſt Rebel- 
lion, and the probableſt Means to hinder it. For Rebellion being an Oppoſition, 
not to Perſons, but Authority, which is founded only in the Conſtitutions and 
Laws of the Government; thoſe whoever they be, who by Force break through, 
and by Force juſtifie their Violation of them, are truly and properly Rebels. For 
when Men by entering into Society and Civil-Government, have excluded Force, 
and introduced Laws for the preſervation of Property, Peace, and Unity amongſt 
themſelves, thoſe who ſet up Force again in Oppoſition to the Laws, do rebellare, 
that is, bring back again the ſtate of War, and are properly Rebels: Which 
they who are in Power, (by the Pretence they have to Authority, the temptation 
of Force they have in their Hands, and the Flattery of thoſe about them) being 
likelieſt to do; the propereſt Way to prevent the Evil, is to ſhew them the 
Danger and Injuſtice of it, who are under the greateſt Temptation to run in- 
TO It. | 

227. In both the forementioned Caſes, when either the Legiſlative is changed, 
or the Legiſlators act contrary to the End for which they were conſtituted ; 
thoſe who are guilty are guilty of Rebellion. For if any one by Force takes away the 
eſtabliſh'd Legiſlative of any Society, and the Laws by them made, purſuant to 
their Truſt, he thereby takes away the Umpirage, which every one had conſen- 
ted to, for a peaceable deciſion of all their Controverſies, and a Bar to the ſtate 
of War amongſt them. They, who remove, or change the Legiſlative, take a- 
way this deciſive Power, which no Body can have, but by the appointment and 
conſent of the People; and fo deſtroying the Authority, which People did, and 
no Body elſe can ſet up, and introducing a Power, which the People hath not 
authoriz'd, they actually introduce a ſtate of War, which is that of Force without 
Authority: And thus by removing the Legiſlative eſtabliſn'd by the Society, (in 
whoſe Deciſions the People acquieſced and united, as to that of their own Will) 
they unty the Knot, and expoſe the People anew to the ſtate of War. And if thoſe, 
who by Force take away the Legiſlative, are Rebels, the Legiſlators themſelves, as 
has been ſhewn, can be no leſs eſteemed ſo; when they, who were ſet up for the 
protection, and preſervation of the People, their Liberties and Properties, ſhall 
by Force invade and endeavour to take them away; and ſo they putting them- 
{elves into a ſtate of War with thoſe, who made them the Protectors and Guar- 
dians of their Peace, are properly, and with the greateſt Aggravation, Rebellan- 
tes, Rebels. 

228. But if they, who ſay it lays a Foundation for Rebellion, mean that it may oc- 
caſion civil Wars, or inteſtine Broils, to tell the People they are abſolved 

from Obedience, when illegal Attempts are made upon their Liberties or Proper- 
ties, and may oppoſe the unlawful Violence of thoſe, who were their Magi- 
ſtrates, when they invade their Properties contrary to the Truſt put in them; 
and that therefore this Doctrine is not to be allow'd , being ſo deſtructive to the 
Peace of the World. They may as well ſay upon the ſame Ground, that honeſt 
Men may not oppoſe Robbers or Pirats, becauſe this may occaſion diſorder or blood- 
ſhed. If any Miſchief come in ſuch Caſes, it is not to be charged upon him who 
defends his own Right, but on him, that invades his Neighbours. If the innocent 
honeſt Man muſt quietly quit all he has for Peace ſake, to him, who will lay violent 


Hands upon it, 1 deſire it may be conſider'd, what a kind of Peace there will be in 


the 
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the World, which conſiſts only in Violence and Rapine; and which is to be 
maintain'd only for the benefit of Robbers and Oppreſſors. Who would not 
think it an admirable Peace betwixt the Mighty and the Mean, when the Lamb, 
without Reſiſtance, yielded his Throat to be torn by the imperious Wolf ? Poly- 
phemus's Den gives us a perfect Pattern of ſuch a Peace, and ſuch a Government, 
wherein Uhſſes and his Companions had nothing to do, but quietly to ſuffer 
themſelves to be devour'd. And no doubt Ulyſſes, who was a prudent Man, 
preach'd up paſſive Obedience, and exhorted them to a quiet Submiſſion, by re- 
preſenting to them of what concernment Peace was to Mankind ; and by ſhew- 
ing the Inconveniencies might happen, if they ſhould offer to reſiſt Polyphemum, 


who had now the Power over them. 


229. The end of Government is the good of Mankind; and which is beſt for 
Mankind, that the People ſhould be always expos'd to the boundleſs will of Ty- 
ranny, or that the Rulers ſhould be ſometimes liable to be oppos'd, when they 
grow exorbitant in the uſe of their Power, and imploy it for the deſtruction, 
and not the preſervation of the Properties of their _— ? 

230. Nor let any one ſay, that miſchief can ariſe from hence, as often as it 
ſhall pleaſe a buſie head, or turbulent ſpirit, to deſire the alteration of the 
Government. 'Tis true, ſuch Men may ſtir, whenever they pleaſe, but it will 
be only to their own juſt Ruine and Perdition. For till the miſchief be grown 
general, and the ill deſigns of the Rulers become viſible, or their attempts ſen- 
ſible to the greater part, the People, who are more diſpoſed to ſuffer, than 
right themſelves by Reſiſtance, are not apt to ſtir. The examples of particu- 
lar injuſtice, or Oppreſſion of here and there an unfortunate Man, moves them 
not. But if they univerſally have a perſwaſion, grounded upon manifeſt Evi- 
dence, that deſigns are carrying on againſt their Liberties, and the general 
courſe and tendency of things cannot but give them ſtrong ſuſpicions of the evil 
intention of their Governors, who is to be blamed for it? Who can help it, if 
they, who might avoid it, bring themſelves, into this ſuſpicion ? Are the Peo- 
ple to be blamed, if they have the ſence of rational Creatures, and can think of 
things no otherwiſe, than as they find and feel them? And is it not rather 
their Fault, who puts things into ſuch a poſture, that they would not have them 
thought to be as they are? I grant, that the Pride, Ambition, and Turbulency 
of private Men have ſometimes cauſed great Diſorders in Commonwealths, and 
Factions have been fatal to States and Kingdoms. But whether the miſchief hath 
oftener begun in the Peoples Wantonneſs, and a deſire to caſt off the lawful Autho- 
rity of their Rulers; or in the Rulers Inſolence, and Endeavours to get, and 
exerciſe an Arbitrary Power over their People; whether Oppreſſion, or Diſo- 
bedience gave the firſt riſe to the Diſorder, I leave it to impartial Hiſtory to 
determine. This I am ſure, whoever, either Ruler or Subject, by force goes 
about to invade the Rights of either Prince or People, and lays the foundation 
for overturning the Conſtitution and Frame of any Juſt Government, is highly guil- 
ty of the greateſt Crime, I think, a Man is capable of, being to anſwer for all 
thoſe miſchiefs of Blood, Rapine, and Deſolation, which the breaking to pieces 
of Governments bring on a Country. And he who does it, is juſtly to be eſteem- 
ed The common Enemy and Peſt of Mankind; and is to be treated accord- 
ingly. | 

231. That Subjects or Foreigners attempting by force on the Properties of any 
People, may be reſiſted with force, is agreed on all hands. But that Magiſtrates, 
doing the ſame thing, may be reſiſted, hath of late been denied: As if thoſe 
who had the greateſt Privileges and Advantages by the Law, had thereby a 
Power to break thoſe Laws, by which alone they were ſet in a better place than 
their Brethren : Whereas their Offence is thereby the greater, both as being 
ungrateful for the greater ſhare they have by the Law, and breaking alſo that 
Truſt, which is put into their hands by their Brethren. 

232. Whoſoever uſes force without Right, as every one does in Society, who 
does it without Law, puts himſelf into a fate of War with thoſe, againſt whom 
he ſo uſes it, and in that ſtate all former Ties are cancelled, all other Rights 
ceaſe, and every one has a right to defend himſelf, and ro reſiſt the Aggreſſor. This 
is ſo evident, that Barclay himſelf, that great Aſſertor of the Power and Sa- 
credneſs of Kings, is forced to confeſs, That it is lawful for the People 2 in 
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ſome Caſes, to reſiſt their King; and that too in a Chapter, wherein he pretends 
to ſhew, that the Divine Law ſhuts up the People from all manner of Rebel- 
lion. Whereby it is evident, even by his own Doctrine, that, ſince they may 
in ſome Caſes reſiſt; all reſiſting of Princes is not Rebellion. His words are theſe. 
Quod ſiquis dicat, Ergone populus tyrannice crudelitati & furori jugulum ſemper prabe- 
bit ? Ergone multitudo civitates ſuat fame, ferro, & flamma vaſtari, ſeque, conjuges, 
& liberos fortune ludibrio & tyranni libidini exponi, inque omnia vitæ pericula omne ſque 
miſerias & moleſtias a Rege deduci patientur? Num illis quod omni animantium generi 
eſt a natura tributum, denegari debet, ut ſc. vim vi repellant, ſeſeq; ab injuria tuean- 
tur? Houic breviter reſponſum ſit, Populo univerſo negari defenſionem, que juris 'natu- 
ralis eſt, neque ultionem que præter naturam eſt adverſus Regem concedi debere. Oua- 
propter ſs Rex non in ſingulares tantum perſonas aliquot privatum odjum exerceat, ſed 
corpus etiam Reipublice, cujus ipſe caput eſt, i. e. totum populum, vel inſignem aliquam 
ejus partem immani & intoleranda ſevitia ſeu tyrannide divexet , populo, quidem 
hoc caſu reſiſtendi ac tuend; ſe ab _ competit, ſed tuendi ſe tantum, non 
enim in principem invadendi: & reſtituendæ injure illate, non recedendi à debitâ reve- 
rentia propter accept am injuriam. Præſentem denique impetum propulſandi non vim pra- 
teritam ulciſcendi jus habet. Horum enim alterum à natura eſt, ut vitam ſcilicet cor- 
puſque tueamur. Alterum vero contra naturam , ut inferior de ſuperiors ſupplicium 
fumat- 7 itaque populus malum, antequam ſactum ſit, impedire poteſt, ne fiat, id 

oftquam factum eſt, in Regem authorem Fele vinditare non poteſk > Populus igitur 
5 amplius quam privatus quiſpiam habet: Ouod huic, vel ipſis adverſariis judi- 
cibus, excepto Buchanano, nullum niſt in patientia remedium ſupereſt. Cum ille ſi into- 
lerabilis tyrannus eſt (modicum enim ferre onmino debet) reſiſtere cum reverentia poſſi, 
Barclay contra Monarchom. L 3. C. 8. 


In Engliſh thus. 


233. But if any one ſhould ask, muſt the People then always lay themſelves open to the 
Cruelty and Rage of Tyranny ? Muſt they ſee their Cities pillaged, and laid in Aſhes, 


their Wives and Children expoſed to the Tyrant's Luſt and Fury, and themſelves and Fa- 
milies reduced by their King to Ruine, and all the Miſeries of Want and Oppreſſion, and 
yet ſit ſtill ? Muſt Men alone be debarred the common Privilege of oppoſing Force with 
Force, which Nature allows ſo freely to all other Creatures for their pre ſervation from In- 
jury? I anſwer : Self-defence is a part of the Law of Nature; nor can it be denied the 
Community, even againſt the King himſelf + But to revenge themſelves upon him, muſt 
by no means be allowed them; it being not agreeable to that Law. Wherefore if the 
King ſhall ſhew an hatred, not only to ſome particular Perſons, but ſets himſelf againſt 
the Body of the Commonwealth, whereof he is the Head, and ſhall, with intolerable ill 
Uſage, cruelly tyrannize over the whole, or a conſiderable part of the People, in this caſe 
the People have a right to reſiſt and defend themſelves from Injury: But it muſt be with 
this Caution, that they only defend themſelves, but do not attack their Prince : They may 
repair the Damages recerved, but muſt not for any provocation exceed the bounds of due 
Reverence and Reſpeth. They may repulſe the preſent Attempt, but muſt not revenge paſt 
Violences. For it is natural for us to defend Liſe and Limb, but that an Inferiour ſhould 
puniſh a Superiour, is againſt Nature. The miſchief which is deſigned them, the People 
may prevent before it be done, but when it is done, they muſt not revenge it on the King, 
though Author of the Villany. This therefore is the Privilege of the People in general, 
above what any private Perſon hath , that particular Men are alloweed by our Adverſa- 
ries themſelves, (Buchanan only excepted) to have no other Remedy but Patience; but 
the Body of the People may with Reſpett reſiſt intolerable Tyranny 5 for when it is but mo- 
derate, they ought to endure it. 
4 234. Thus far that great Advocate of Monarchical Power allows of Reſ6- 

ance. 8 | 

235. *Tis true, he has annexed two Limitations to it, to no purpoſe : 
Firſt, He ſays, it muſt be with Reverence. | 

' Secondly, It muſt be without Retribution, or Puniſhment ; and the Reaſon he 

gives is, Becauſe an Inferiour cannot puniſh a Superiour. e 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, How to reſiſt Force without ſtriking again, or how to'ſtrike with Reverence, 


will need ſome Skill to make intelligible. He that ſhall oppoſe an Aſſault only 
with a Shield to receive the Blows, or in any more reſpectful Poſture, without 
a Sword in his hand, to abate the Confidence and Force of the Aſſailant, will 
quickly be at an end of his Reſiſtance, and will find ſuch a defence ſerve only to 


draw on himſelf the worſe Uſage. This is as ridiculous a way of reſiſting, as 


Juvenal thought it of fighting; bi tu pulſas,, ego vapulo tantum. And the Suc- 
ceſs of the Combat will be unavoidably the ſame he there deſcribes it: 


Libertas pauperis hac eſt : be" 
ig conciſus, adorat, 


Pulſatus rogat, & pugni 


Ut liceat paucis cum dentibus inde reverti. 


This will always be the event of ſuch an imaginary Reſiſtance, where Men may 


not ſtrike again. He therefore who may reſiſt, muſt be allowed to ſtrike. And then 


tet our Author, or any Body elſe join a knock on the Head, or a cut on the 
Face, with as much Reverence and Reſpect as he thinks fit. He that can recon- 
cile blows and Reverence, may, for ought I know, deſerve for his Pains, a 
Civil, Reſpectful, Cudgeling whereever he can meet with it. 


Secondly, As to his Second, An Iaferiour cannot puniſh a Superiour ; that's true, 


generally ſpeaking, whilſt he is his Superiour. But to reſiſt Force with Force, 
being the ſtate of War that levels the Parties, Cancels all former relation of Reve- 
rence, Reſpe&t, and Superiority : And then the odds that remains, is, That he, 
who oppoſes the unjuſt Aggreſſor, has this ee ey him, that he has a 
Right, when he prevails, to puniſh the Offender, both for the Breach of the 
Peace, and all the Evils that followed upon it. Barclay therefore, in another 
place, more coherently to himſelf, denies it to be lawful to reſiſt a King in any 
Caſe. But he there aſſigns two Caſes, whereby a King may Un-king himſelf. His 


* 


Words are, | Ps 7 | 

Quid ergo, nulline caſus incidere poſſunt quibus populo ſeſe erigere atque in Regem 
impotentius dominantem arma capere & invadere jure ſuo ſuaque authoritate liceat ? 
Nulli certe quamdiu Rex manet. Semper enim ex divinis id obſtat, Regem honori- 
ficato; & qui poteſtati reſiſtit, Dei ordinationi reſiſtit: Non alias igitur in eum 
populo poteſtas eſt quam ſi id committat propter quod ipſo jure rex eſſe deſinat. Tunc 
enim ſe ipſe principatu exuit atque in privatis Conſtituit liber: Hoc modo populus & 
upcrior efficitur, reverſo ad eum ſc. jure illo quod ante regem inauguratum in inter- 
regno habuit. At ſunt paucorum generum commiſſa ejuſmodi que hunt effectum pariunt. 
At ego cum plurima animo perluſtrem, duo tantum invenio, duos, inquam, caſus quibus 
rex ipſo facto ex Rege non reg em ſe facit & onmi honore & dignitate regali atque 
in ſubditos poteſtate deſtituit > quorum etiam meminit Winzerus. Horum unus eſt, 
Si regnum diſperdat, que madmodum de Nerone fertur, quod is nempe ſenatum populum- 
que Romanum, atque adeo urbem ipſam ferro fammaque vaſtare, ac novas ſibi ſedes 
querere decreviſſet. Et de Caligula, quod palam denunciarit ſe neque civem neque 
principem ſenatui amplius fore, inque animo habuerit interempto utriuſque ordinis Ele- 
ftiſſimo quoque Alexandriam commigrare, ac ut populum uno ictu interimeret, unam ei 
cervicem optavit. Talia cum rex aliquis meditatur & molitur ſerio, omnem regnandi 
curam & animum ilico abjicit, ac proinde imperium in ſubditos amittit, ut dominus 
ervi pro derelicto habiti dominium- | 

236. Alter caſus eſt, Si rex in alicujus clientelam ſe contulit, ac regnum quod libe- 
rum 4 majoribus & populo traditum accepit, aliene ditioni mancipavit. Nam tunc 
quamvis forte non ea mente id agit populo plane ut incommodet : Tamen quia quod pre- 
cipuum eſt regie dignitatis amiſit, ut ſummus ſcilicet in regno ſecundum Deum ſit, & 


* ſolo Deo inferior, atque populum etiam totum ignorantem vel invitum, cujus libertatem 


artam & tectam conſervare debuit, in alterius gentis ditionem & poteſtatem dedidit; 
hac velut quadam regni ab alienatione effecit, ut nec quod ipſe in regno imperium habuit 
retineat, nec in eum cui collatum voluit, juris quicquam trantferat; atque ita eo fatto 


liberum jam & ſue poteſtatis populum relinquit, cujus rei exemplum unum annales 


Scotici ſuppeditant. Barclay contra Monarchom. L. 3. c. 16. 


Which 
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237. What then, Can there no Caſe happen wherein the People may of Right, and by their 
own Authority help themſclues, take Arms, and ſet upon their King, imperiouſiy do- 
— over them? None at all, whilſt he remains a King. Honour the King, 
and he that reſiſts the Power, reſiſts the Ordinance of God ; are Divine Oracles 
that will never permit it. The People therefore can never come by a Power over hin, un- 
lzſs he does ſomething that makes him ceaſe to. be a King. For then he diveſts himſelf of 
his Crown and Dignity, and returns to the ſtate of a private Man, and the People become 
Free and Superiour , the Power which they had in the Interregnum, before they Crown'd 
him King, devolving to them again. But there are but ſew miſcarriages which bring 
the matter to this State. After conſidering it well on all ſides, I can find but two. Two 
Caſes there are, I ſay, whereby a King, ipſo facto, becomes no King; and loſes. all 
Power and Regal Authority over his People; which are alſo taken notice of by Win- 
Zerus. 

The firſt is, I he endeavour to overturn the Government, that is, if he have a purpoſe 
and deſign to ruine the Kingdom and Commonwealth, as it is recorded of Nero, that he 
reſolved to cut off the Senate and People of Rome, lay the City waſte with Fire and Sword, 
and then remove to ſome other Place. And of Caligula, that he openly declar'd, that 
he would be no longer a Head to the People or Senate, and that he had it in his thoughts 
to Cut off the worthieſt Men of both Ranks, and then retire to Alexandria : And he wiſht 
that the People had but one Neck, that he might diſpatch them all at a blow. Such deſigns 


as theſe, when any King harbours in his thoughts, and ſeriouſly promotes, he immediately 


gives up all care and thought of the Commonwealth ;, and conſequently forfeits the Power of 
GE his Subjects, as a Maſter does the Dominion over his Slaves whom he hath 
abandon d. 

238. The other Caſe is, When a King makes himſelf the dependent of another, and ſub- 
getts his Kingdom which his Anceſtors left him, and the People put free into his hands, to 
the Dominion of another. For however perhaps it may not be his intention to prejudice 
the People; yet becauſe he has hereby loſt the principal part of Regal Dignity, vlz. to be 
next and immediately under God, Supream in his Kingdom; and alſo becauſe he betray'd 
or forced his People, whoſe liberty he ought to have carefully preſerved into the Power and 
Dominion of a Foreign Nation. By this as it were alienation of his Kinodom, he himſelf 
loſes the Power he had in it before, without transferring any the leaſt right to thoſe on 
whom he would have beſtowed it; and ſo 7 this act ſets the People free, and leaves 
them at their own diſpoſal. One Example of this is to be found in the Scotch Annals. 

239. In theſe Caſes Barclay the great Champion of Abſolute Monarchy, is for- 
ced to allow, That a King may be reſiſted, and ceaſes to be a King. That is, in 
ſhort, not to multiply Caſes, In whatſoever he has no Authority , there he is no 
King, and may be reſiſted: For whereſoever the Authority ceaſes, the King ceales 
too, and becomes like other Men who have no Authority. And theſe two Caſes 
he inſtances in, differ little from thoſe above-mention'd, to be deſtructive to Go- 
vernments, only that he has omitted the Principle from which his Doctrine flows; 
and that is, The Breach of Truſt, in not preſerving the Form of Government 
agreed on, and in not intending the end of Government itſelf , which is the 
publick Good and preſervation of Property. When a King has dethron'd him- 
ſelf, and put himſelf fn a State of War with his People, what ſhall hinder 
them from proſecuting him who is no King, as they would any other Man, who 
has put himſelf into a ſtate of War with them ? Barclay, and thoſe of his Opini- 
on, would do well to tell us. This farther 1 deſire may be taken notice of out of 
Barclay, that he ſays, The Miſchief that is deſigned them, the People may prevent be- 
fore it be done, whereby he allows Reſiſtance when Tyranny is but in deſign. Such 
Deſigns as theſe (ſays he) when any King harbours in his thoughts and ſeriouſly promotes, 
he immediately gives up all Care and Thought of the COmmonmwealth ;, ſo that according 
to him the negle& of the publick Good is to be taken as an Evidence of ſuch 
Deſign, or at leaſt for a ſufficient Cauſe of Reſiſtance. And the reaſon of all, he 
gives in theſe Words, Becauſe he betray'd or forced his People whoſe Liberty he ought 
carefully to have preſerved. What he adds into the Power and Dominion of a Foreign 


Nation, ſignifies nothing, the Fault and Forfeiture lying in the Loſs of their Li- 
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berty, which he ought to have preſerved, and not in any DiſtinQion of the Perſons to 
whoſe Dominion they were ſubjected. The Peoples Right is equally invaded , 
and their Liberty loſt, whether they are made Slaves to any of their own, or a 
Foreign Nation; and in this lies the Injury, and againſt this only have they the 
Right of Defence. And there are Inſtances to be found in all Countries, which 
ſhew, that *tis not the change of Nations in the Perſons of their Governours, 
but the change of Government, that gives the Offence. Bilſon, a Biſhop of our 
Church, and a great Stickler for the Power and Prerogative of Princes, does, if I 
miſtake not, in his Treatiſe of Chriſtian Suhjection, acknowledge, That Princes m 

forfeit their Power, and their Title to the Obedience of their Subjects; and if 
there needed Authority in a Caſe where reaſon is ſo plain, I could ſend my Rea- 
der to Bratton, Forteſcue, and the Author of the Mirrour, and others, Writers 
that cannot be ſuſpected to be ignorant of our Government, or Enemies to it. 
But I thought Hooker alone might be enough to ſatisfy thoſe Men, who relying on 
him for their Eccleſiaſtical Polity, are by a ſtrange Fate carryed to deny thoſe 
Principles upon which he builds it. Whether they are herein made the Tools of 
cunninger Workmen , to pull down their own Fabrick, they were beſt look. 
This J am ſure, their Civil Policy is ſo new, ſo dangerous, and fo deſtructive 
to both Rulers and People, that as former Ages never could bear the broaching 
of it; ſo it may be hoped, thoſe to come, redeem'd from the Impoſitions of 
theſe Egyptian Under-Taskmaſters , will abhor the Memory of ſuch ſervile Flat- 
terers, who whilſt it ſeem'd to ſerve their turn, reſolv'd all Government into 
abſolute Tyranny , and would have all Men born to, what their mean Souls 


fitted them for, Slavery. 


240. Here, tis like, the common Queſtion will be made, Who ſhall be Judge, 
whether the Prince or Legiſlative act contrary to their Truſt? This, perhaps, 
ill affected and factious Men may ſpread amongſt the People, when the Prince only 
makes uſe of his due Prerogative. To this I reply; The People ſhall be Judge; 
for who ſhall be Judge whether his Truſtee or Deputy acts well, and according 
to the Truſt repoſed in him, but he who deputes him, and muſt, by having 
deputed him, have ſtill a Power to diſcard him, when he fails in his Truſt? If 
this be reaſonable in particular Caſes of private Men, why ſhonld it be otherwiſe 
in that of the greateſt moment, where the Welfare of Millions is concerned, 
and alſo where the Evil, if not prevented, is greater, and the Redreſs very diſſi- 
cult, dear, and dangerous ? | 

141. But farther, this Queſtion, (Who ſhall be Fudge?) cannot mean, that there 
is no Judge at all. For where there is no Judicature on Earth , to decide Con- 
troverſies amongſt Men, God in Heaven is Judge. He alone, tis true, is Judge 
of the Right. But every Man is Judge for himſelf, as in all other Caſes, ſo in 
this, whether another hath put himſelf into a ſtate of War with him, and whe- 


ther he ſhould appeal to the Supreme Judge, as Jeptha did. 


242. If a Controverſie ariſe betwixt a Prince and ſome of the People, in a mat- 
ter, where the Law is ſilent, or doubtful, and the thing be of great Conſequence, 
I ſhould think the proper Umpire, in ſuch a Caſe, ſhould be the Body of the Peo- 


ple. For in Caſes where the Prince hath a Truſt repoſed in him, and is diſ- 


penſed from the common ordinary Rules of the Law; there, it any Men find 
themſelves aggrieved, and think the Prince acts contrary to, or beyond that 
Truſt, who ſo proper to judge as the Body of the People, (who, at firſt, lodg'd 
that Truſt in him) how far they meant it ſhould extend ? But if the Prince, or 
whoever they be in the Adminiſtration, decline that way of Determination, the 
Appeal then lies no where but to Heaven. Force between either Perſons, who 
have no known Superior on Earth, or which permits no Appeal to a Judge on 
Earth, being properly a ſtate of War, wherein the Appeal lies only to Hea- 
ven, and in that State the injured Party muſt judge for himſelf, when he will 
think fit to make uſe of that Appeal, and put himſelf upon it. 

243. To conclude, The Power that every Individual gave the Sogiety, when he 


entered into it, can never revert to the Individuals again, as long as the So- 


ciety laſts, but will always remain in the Community 3 becauſe without this, 
there can be no Community, no Commonwealth, which is contrary to the o- 
riginal Agreement: So alſo when the Society hath placed the Legiſlative in any 


Aſſembly 
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Aſſembly of Men, to continue in them and their Succeſſors , with Direction 
and Authority for providing ſuch Sucreffors, the Legiſlative can never revert 
to the People whilſt that Government laſts: Becauſe having provided a Legiſla- 
tive with Power to continue for ever, they have given up their Political 
Power to the Legiſlative, and cannot reſume it. But if they have ſet Limits to 
the Duration of their Legiſlative, and made this ſupreme Power in any Per- 
ſon, or Aﬀembly, only temporary: Or elſe, when by the Miſcarriages of thoſe 
in Authority, It is forfeited; upon the Forfeiture, or at the Determina- 
tion of the Time ſet, it reverts to the Society, and the People have a Right to 
act as Supreme, and continue the Legiſlative in themſelves; or erect a new 
Form, or under the old Form place it in new Hands, as they think good. | 
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HE Enſuing Letter concerning Toleration, firſt printed in Latin this 
9775 7 very Tear, in Holland, has already been tranſlated both into Dutch and 


N01 French. So general and ſpeedy an Approbation may therefore beſpeak its 


E 
> 
U 


Wd 


2 favourable Reception in England. I think indeed there is no Nation un- 

der Heaven, in which ſo much has already been ſaid upon that Subject, as 

Ours. But yet certainly there is no People that ſtand in more need of having ſomething 
further both ſaid and done amongſt them, in this Point, than We do, | 

Our Government has not only been partial in Matters of Religion; but thoſe alſo who 
have ſuffered under that Partiality, and have therefore endeavoured by their Writings to 
vindicate their own Rights and Liberties, have for the moſt part done it upon narrow 
Principles, ſuited only to the Intereſts of their own Setts. | 

Thu narrowneſs of Spirit on all ſides has undoubtedly been the principal Occaſion of our 
Aiſeries and Confuſions. But whatever have been the Occaſion, it is now high time to ſeek 
for a thorow Care. We have need of more generous Remedies than what have yet been 
made uſe of in our Diſtemper. It is neither Declarations of Indulgence, nor Acts of 
Comprehenſion, ſuch as have yet been praftiſed or projected amongſt us, that can do the 
Work. The firſt will but palliate, the ſecond encreaſe our Evil. | 

Abſolute Liberty, Juſt and True Liberty, Equal and Impartial Liberty, is the thing 
that we ſtand in need of. Nom tho this has indeed been much talked of, I doubt it has not 
been much underſtood; I am ſure not at all prattiſed, either by our Governours towards 
the People in general, or by any diſſenting Parties of the People towards one another. 

I cannot therefore but hope that this Diſcourſe, which treats of that Subject, however 
briefly, yet more exattly than any we have yet ſeen, demonſtrating both the Equitableneſs 
and Pratticableneſs of the thing, will be eſteemed highly ſeaſonable, by all Men that have 
Souls large enough to prefer the true Intereſt of the Publick, before that of a Party. 

I is for the uſe of ſuch as are already ſo ſpirited, or to inſpire that Spirit into thoſe that 
are not, that I have tranſlated it into our Language · But the thing itſelf is ſo ſhort, that it 
will not bear a longer Preſace. ] leave it therefore to the Conſideration of my Countrymen, 
and heartily wiſh they may make the uſe of it that it appears to be deſigned for. 
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TOLERATION. 


Flonoured Sir, | 
INC E you are pleaſed to enquire what are my Thoughts about the 
mutual Toleration of Chriſtians in their different Profeſſions of Re- 
, ligion, I muſt needs anſwer you freely, That I eſteem that Tolera- 
tion to be the chief characteriſtical Mark of the True Church. For 
whatſoever ſome People boaſt of the Antiquity of Places and Names, 
or of the Pomp of their outward Worſhip ; Others, of the Reformation of their 
Diſcipline ; All, of the Orthodoxy of their Faith; (for every one is Orthodox to 
himſelf:) Theſe things, and all others of this nature, are much rather Marks of 
Men ſtriving for Power and Empire over one another, than of the Church of 
Chriſt. Let any one have never ſo true a Claim to all theſe things, yet if he be 
deſtitute of Charity, Meekneſs, and Good-will in general towards all Mankind, 
even to thoſe that are not Chriſtians, he is certainly yet ſhort of being a true 


Luk. 22, Chriſtian himſelf. The Kings of the Gentiles exerciſe Lordſhip over them, ſaid our Sa- 


25. 


viour to his Diſciples, but ye ſhall not be ſo. The Buſineſs of true Religion is 
quite another thing. It is not inſtituted in order to the erecting of an external 
Pomp, nor to the obtaining of Eccleſiaſtical Dominion, nor to the exerciſing of 
compulſive Force; but to the regulating of Mens Lives according to the Rules 


of Vertue and Piety. Whoſoever will liſt himſelf under the Banner of Chriſt, 


muſt in the firſt place, and above all things, make War upon his own Luſts and 
Vices. It is in vain for any Man to uſurp the Name of Chriſtian, without Holi- 


2 T im. 2. neſs of Life, Purity of Manners, and Benignity and Meekneſs of Spirit. Let e- 


19. 


Luk. 22, 


23, 


very one that nameth the Name of Chriſt, depart from Iniquity. Thou, when thou art 
converted, ſtrengthen thy Brethren, ſaid our Lord to Peter. It would indeed be very 
ry hard for one that appears careleſs about his own Salvation , to perſuade me 
that he were extreamly concern'd for mine. For it is impoſlible that thoſe ſhould 
ſincerely and heartily apply themſelves to make other People Chriſtians, who have 
not really embraced the Chriſtian Religion in their own Hearts. If the Goſpel 
and the Apoſtles may be credited, no Man can be a Chriſtian without Charity, and 
without that Faith which works, not by Force, but by Love. Now I appeal to the 
Conſciences of thoſe that perſecute, torment, deſtroy, and kill other Men upon 
pretence of Religion, whether they do it out of Friendſhip and Kindneſs towards 
them, or no: And I ſhall then indeed, and not till then, believe they do ſo, 
when 1 ſhall ſee thoſe fiery Zealots correcting, in the ſame manner, their Friends 


and familiar Acquaintance, for the manifeſt Sins they commit againſt the Ray 
| p 
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of the Goſpel; when I ſhall ſee them proſecute with Fire and Sword the Mem- 
bers of their own Communion that are tainted with enormous Vices, and without 
Amendment are in danger of eternal Perdition; and when I ſhall ſee them thus 
expreſs their Love and Deſire of the Salvation of their Souls, by the Infliction of 
Torments, and Exerciſe of all manner of Cruelties. For if it be out of a Prin- 
ciple of Charity, as they pretend, and Love to Mens Souls, that they deprive 
them of their Eſtates, maim them with corporal Puniſhments, ſtarve and torment 
them in noiſome Priſons, and in the end even take away their Lives; I ſay, if all 
this be done merely to make Men Chriſtians, and procure their Salvation, why then 


do they ſuffer Whoredom, Fraud, Malice, and ſuch like Enormities, which (according to Rom. 1. 


the Apoſtle) manifeſtly reliſh of heatheniſh Corruption, to predominate ſo much 
and abound amongſt their Flocks and People? Theſe, and ſuch like things, are 
certainly more contrary to the Glory of God, to the Purity of the Church, and 
to the Salvation of Souls, than any conſcientious Diſſent from Eccleſiaſtical Deci- 
ſion, or Separation from Publick Worſhip, whilſt accompanied with Innocency 
of Life. Why then does this burning Zeal for God, for the Church, and for the 
Salvation of Souls; burning, I ſay, literally, with Fire and Faggot; paſs by 
thoſe moral Vices and Wickedneſſes, without any Chaſtiſement, which are ac- 
knowledged by all Men to be diametrically oppoſite to the Profeſſion of Chriſtia- 
nity; and bend all its Nerves either to the introducing of Ceremonies, or to the 
eſtabliſhment of Opinions, which for the moſt part are about nice and intricate 
Matters, that exceed the Capacity of ordinary Underſtandings ? Which of the 
Parties contending ahout theſe things is in the right, which of them is guilty of 
Schiſm or Hereſie, whether thoſe that domineer or thoſe that ſuffer, will then at 
laſt be manifeſt, when the Cauſe of their Separation comes to be judged of. He 
certainly that follows Chriſt, embraces his Doctrine, and bears his Yoke, tho” he 
forſake both Father and Mother, ſeparate from the publick Aſſemblies and Cere- 
monies of his Country, or whomſoever, or whatſoever elſe he relinquiſnhes, will 
not then be judged an Heretick. | 

Now, tho? the Diviſions that are amongſt Sects ſhould be allowed to be never 
ſo obſtructive of the Salvation of Souls; yet nevertheleſs Adultery , Fornica- 


tion, Uncleanneſs, Laſciviouſneſs, Idolatry, and ſuch like things, cannot be denied Gal. 5, 


to be Works of the Fleſh, concerning which the Apoſtle has expreſly declared, that 
they who do them ſhall not inherit the Kingdom of God. Whoſoever therefore is 
ſincerely ſollicitous about the Kingdom of God, and thinks it his Duty to en- 
deavour the Enlargement of it amongſt Men, ought to apply himſelf with no leſs 
Care and Induſtry to the rooting out of theſe Immoralities, than to the Extirpa- 
tion of Sets. But if any one do otherwiſe, and whilſt he is cruel and implacable 
towards thoſe that differ from him in Opinion, he be indulgent to ſuch Iniquities 
and Immoralities as are unbecoming the Name of a Chriſtian, let ſuch a one talk 
never ſo much of the Church he plainly demonſtrates by his Actions, that *tis a- 
nother Kingdom he aims at, and not the Advancement of the Kingdom of God. 
That any Man ſhould thiak fit to cauſe another Man, whoſe Salvation he hear- 
tily deſires, to expire in Torments, and that even in an unconverted Eſtate, 
would, [ confeſs, ſeem very ſtrange to me, and, I think, to any other alſo. But 
no body, ſurely, will ever believe that ſuch a Carriage can proceed from Chari- 
ty, Love, or Gond-will. If any one maintain that Men ought to be compel- 
led by Fire and Sword to profeſs certain Doctrines, and conform to this or that 
exteriour Worſhip, without any regard had unto their Morals; if any one en- 
deavour to convert thoſe that are erroneous unto the Faith, by forcing them to 
profeſs things that they do not believe, and allowing them to practiſe things that 
the Goſpel does not permit; it cannot be doubted indeed but ſuch a one 1s deſi- 
rous to have a numerous Aſſembly joy ned in the ſame Profeſſion with himſelf; 
but that he principally intends by thoſe means to compoſe a truly Chriſtian 
Church, is altogether incredible. It is not therefore to be wondred at, if thoſe 
who do not really contend for the Advancement of the true Religion, and of the 
Church of Chriſt, make uſe of Arms that do not belong to the Chriſtian War- 
fare. If, like the Captain of our Salvation, they ſincerely deſired the Good of 
Souls, they would tread in the Steps, and follow the perfect Example of- that 
Priace of Peace, who ſent out his Soldiers to the ſubduing of Nations, and ga- 
thering them iato his Church, not armed with the Sword, or other Inſtruments 
Vol, II. | ä of 
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of Force, but prepared with the Goſpel of Peace, and with the exemplary Holi- 
neſs of their Converſation. This was his Method: Tho? if Infidels were to be 
converted by Force, if thoſe that are either blind or obſtinate were to be drawn 
off from their Errors by armed Soldiers, we know very well that it was much 
more eaſie for him to do it with Armies of heavenly Legions, than for any Son of 
the Church, how potent ſoever, with all his Dragoons. | 

The Toleration of thoſe that differ from others in Matters of Religion, is ſo 
agreeable to the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, and to the genuine Reaſon of Mankind, 
that it ſeems monſtrous for Men to be ſo blind, as not to perceive the Neceſſity 
and Advantage of it, in ſo clear a Light. I will not here tax the Pride and Am- 
bition of ſome, the Paſſion and uncharitable Zeal of others. Theſe are Faults 
from which humane Affairs can perhaps ſcarce ever be perfectly freed ; but yet 
ſuch as no body will bear the plain Imputation of, without covering them with 
ſome ſpecious Colour; and fo pretend to Commendation, whilſt they are carried 
away by their own irregular Paſſions. But however, that ſome may not colour 
their Spirit of Perſecution and unchriſtian Cruelty, with a Pretence of Care of 
the Publick Weal, and Obſervation of the Laws; and that others, under Pretence 
of Religion, may not ſeek Impunity for their Libertiniſm and Licentiouſneſs ; in 
a word, that none may impoſe either upon himſelf or others, by the Pretences of 
Loyalty and Obedience to the Prince, or of Tenderneſs and Sincerity in the 


Worſhip of God; I eſteem it above all things neceſſary to diſtinguiſh exactly 


the Buſineſs of Civil Government from that of Religion, and to ſettle the juſt 
Bounds that lie between the one and the other. If this be not done, there can 
be no End put to the Controverſies that will be always ariſing between thoſe 
that have, or at leaſt pretend to have, on the one ſide, a Care of the Common- 
wealth. 

The Commonwealth ſeems to me to be a Society of Men conſtituted only for 
the procuring, preſerving, and advancing their own Civil Intereſts. | 

Civil Intereſts 1 call Life, Liberty, Health, and Indolency of Body; and the 
> ogg of outward things, ſuch as Money, Lands, Houſes, Furniture, and the 

ike. 

It is the Duty of the Civil Magiſtrate, by the impartial Execution of equal 
Laws, to ſecure unto all the People in general, and to every one of his Subjects in 
particular, the juſt Poſſeſſion of theſe things belonging to this Life. If any one 
preſume to violate the Laws of Publick Juſtice and Equity, eſtabliſhed for the 
Preſervation of thoſe things, his Preſumption is to be check*d by the fear of Pu- 
niſhment, conſiſting of the Deprivation or Diminution of thoſe Civil Intereſts, or 
Goods, which otherwiſe he might and ought to enjoy. But ſeeing no Man does 
willingly ſuffer himſelf to be puniſhed by the Deprivation of any part of his Goods, 


and much leſs of his Liberty or Life, therefore is the Magiſtrate armed with the 


violate any other Man's Rights. 


Force and Strength of all his Subjects, in order to the Puniſhment of thoſe that 

Now that the whole Juriſdiction of the Magiſtrate reaches only to theſe Civil 
Concernments; and that all Civil Power, Right and Dominion, is bounded and 
confined to the only care of promoting theſe things; and that it neither can nor 
ought in any manner to be extended to the Salvation of Souls, theſe following 
Conſiderations ſeem unto me abundantly to demonſtrate. | 

Firſt, Becauſe the Care of Souls is not committed to the Civil Magiſtrate, 
any more than to other Men. It is not committed unto him, I ſay, by God; be- 
cauſe it appears not that God has ever given any ſuch Authority to one Man over 
another, as to compel any one to his Religion. Nor can any ſuch Power be 
veſted in the Magiſtrate by the Conſent of the People; becauſe no Man can fo far 
abandon the Care of his own Salvation, as blindly to leave it to the choice of any 
other, whether Prince or Subject, to preſcribe to him what Faith or Worſhip he 
ſhall embrace. For no Man can, if he would, conform his Faith to the Dictates 
of another. All the Life and Power of true Religion conſiſt in the ontward and 


full Perſuaſion of the Mind; and Faith is not Faith without believing. What- 


cver Profeſſion we make, to whatever outward Worſhip we conform, if we are 
not fully ſatisfied in our own Mind that the one is true, and the other well plea- 
ſing unto God, ſuch Profeſſion and ſuch Practice, far from being any Furtherance, 


are indeed great Obſtacles to our Salyation. For in this manner, inſtead of expi- 
EE ating 
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atin 75 Sins by the Exerciſe of Religion, I ſay in offering thus unto God Al- 
mighty ſuch a Worſhip as we eſteem to be diſpleaſing unto him, we add unto the 
Ferne of our other Sins, thoſe alſo of Hypocriſy, and Contempt of his Divine 
ajelty- | | | 

W the ſecond place. The care of Souls cannot belong to the Civil Magiſtrate, 
becauſe his Power conſiſts only in outward force; but true and ſaving Reli— 
gion conſiſts in the inward perſuaſion of the Mind, without which nothing can 
be acceptable to God. And ſuch is the nature of the Underſtanding, that it can- 
not be compell'd to the Belief of any thing by outward Force Confiſcation of 
Eſtate, Impriſonment, Torments, nothing of that nature can have any ſuch Ef- 
ficacy as to make Men change the inward Judgment that they have framed of 
things. 

| 3 indeed be alledged, that the Magiſtrate may make uſe of Arguments, 
and thereby draw the Heterodox into the way of Truth, and procure their Sal- 
vation. I grant it; but this is common to him with other Men. In teaching, 
inſtructing, and redreſſing the Erroneous by Reaſon, he may certainly do what 
becomes any good Man to do. Magiſtracy does not oblige him to put off either 
Humanity or Chriſtianity. But it is one thing to perſwade , another to com- 
mand; one thing to preſs with Arguments, another with Penalties. This Civil 
Power alone has a right to do; to the other Good-will is Authority enough. 
Every Man has Commiſſion to admoniſh, exhort, convince another of Error, and 
by reaſoning to draw him into Truth: but to give Laws, receive Obedience, 
and compel with the Sword, belongs to none but the Magiſtrate. And upon 
this ground I affirm, that the Magiſtrate's Power extends not to the eſtabliſhing 
of any Articles of Faith, or Forms of Worſhip, by the Force of his Laws. For 
Laws are of no Force at all without Penalties, and Penalties in this Caſe are ab- 
ſolutely impertinent ; becauſe they are not proper to convince the Mind. Nei- 
ther the Profeſſion of any Articles of Faith, nor the Conformity to any outward 
Form of Worſhip, (as has been already faid) can be available to the Salvation of 
Souls, unleſs the truth of the one, and the acceptableneſs of the other unto God, 
be thoroughly believed by thoſe that ſo profeſs and practiſe. But Penalties are 
no ways capable to produce ſuch Belief. It is only Light and Evidence that can 
work a Change in Mens Opinions; which Light can in no manner proceed from 
corporal Sufferings, or any other outward Penalties. 

In the third place, The Care of the Salvation of Mens Souls cannot belong to the 
Magiſtrate; becauſe, though the rigour of Laws and the force of Penalties were 
capable to convince and change Mens Minds, yet would not that help at all to 
the Salvation of their Squls. For there being but one Truth, one way to Hea- 
ven; what Hopes is there that more Men would be led into it, if they had no 
Rule but the Religion of the Court, and were put under a Neceſſity to quit the 
Light of their own Reaſon, and oppoſe the Dictates of their own Conſciences, 
and blindly to reſign up themſelyes to the Will of their Governors, and to the 
Religion, which either Ignorance, Ambition, or Superſtition had chanced to e- 
ſtabliſh in the Countries where they were born? In the variety and contradiction 
of Opinions in Religion, wherein the Princes of the World are as much diyided 
as in their Secular Intereſts, the narrow way would he much ſtraitned ; one 
Country alone would be in the right, and all the reſt of the World put under an 
obligation of following their Princes in the ways that lead to Deſtruction ; and 
that which heightens the Abſurdity, and very ill ſuits the Notion of a Deity, 
Men would owe their eternal Happineſs or Miſery to the places of their Nativity. 

Theſe Conſiderations, to omit many others that might have been urged to the 
ſame purpaſe, ſeem unto me ſufficient to conclude that all the Power of Civil Go- 
yernment relates only to Mens Civil Intereſts, is confined to the care of the things 
of this-World, and hath nothing to do with the World to come. Nagy 

Let us naw Conſider what a Church is. A Church then I take to be a voluntary So- 
ciety of Men, joining themſelves together of their own accard, in order to the 
PUblick warſhipping of God, in ſuch a manner as they judge acceptable to him, 
and effectual to the Salvation of their Souls. | 


1 ſay it is a free and voluntary Society. No body is born a Member of any 
Church; otherwiſe the Religion of Parents would deſcend unto Children, by the 


lame right of Inheritance as their Temporal Eſtates, and every one would hold 
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his Faith by the ſame Tenure he does his Lands; than which, nothing can be i- 
magined more abſurd. Thus therefore that matter ſtands. No Man by nature 
is bound unto any particular Church or Se&; but every one joins himſelf volunta- 


rily to that Society in which he believes he has found that Profeſſion and Worſhip 


command. W hoſoeyer requires thoſe things in order to Eccleſiaſtical Communi- 


which is truly acceptable to God. The hopes of Salvation, as it was the only 
Cauſe of his Entrance into that Communion, ſo it can be the only reaſon of his 
ſtay there. For if afterwards he diſcover any thing either erroneous in the Do- 
ctrine, or incongruous in the Worſhip of that Society to which he has joyn'd him- 
ſelf, why ſhould it not be as free for him to go out as it was to enter? No Mem- 
ber of a religious Society can be tied with any other Bonds but what proceed from 
the certain Expectation of Eternal Life. A Church then is a Society of Members 
voluntarily uniting to this End. . 

It follows now that we conſider what is the Power of this Church, and unto 
what Laws it is ſubject. | 

Foraſmuch as no Society, how free ſoever, or upon whatſoever ſlight Occaſi- 
on inſtituted , (whether of Philoſophers for Learning, of Merchants for Com- 
merce, or of Men of Leiſure for mutual Converſation and Diſcourſe,) no Church 
or Company, I ſay, can in the leaſt ſubſiſt and hold together, but will preſently 
diſſolve and break to pieces, unleſs it be regulated by ſome Laws, and the Mem- 
bers all conſent to obſerve ſome Order. Place, and Time of Meeting muſt be a- 
greed on; Rules for admitting and excluding Members muſt be eſtabliſh'd ; Di- 
ſtinction of Officers, and putting things into a regular Courſe, and ſuch like, 
cannot be omitted. But ſince the joy ning together of ſeveral Members into this 
Church-Society, as has already been demonſtrated, is abſolutely free and ſponta- 
neous, it neceſſarily follows, that the Right of making its Laws can belong to 
none but the Society itſelf, or at leaſt (which is the ſame thing) to thoſe whom 
the Society by common Conſent has authoriſed thereunto. 

Some perhaps may object, that no ſuch Society can be ſaid to be a true Church, 
unleſs it have 1n it a Biſhop, or Presbyter, with ruling Authority derived from 
the very Apoſtles, and continued down unto the preſent times by an uninterrup- 
ted Succeſſion. 

To theſe I anſwer. In the firſt place, Let them ſhew me the Edict by which 
Chriſt has impoſed that Law upon his Church. And let not any Man think me 
impertinent, if, in a thing of this Conſequence, I require that the Terms of that 
Edict be very expreſs and poſitive. For the Promiſe he has made us, that where- 
ſoever two or three are gathered together in his Name, he will be in the midſt of them, 
ſeems to imply the contrary. Whether ſuch an Aſſembly want any thing neceſ- 
ſary to a true Church, pray do you conſider. Certain I am, that nothing can be 
there wanting unto the Salvation of Souls; which is ſufficient to our purpoſe. 

Next, Pray obſerve how great have always been the Diviſions amongſt even 
thoſe who lay ſo much ſtreſs upon the Divine Inſtitution, and continued Succeſ- 
ſion of a certain Order of Rulers in the Church. Now their very Diſſention un- 
avoidably puts us upon a Neceſſity of deliberating, and conſequently allows a li- 
berty of chooſing that, which upon Conſideration we prefer. | 

And in the laſt place,, I conſent that theſe Men have a Ruler of their Church, 


eſtabliſhed by ſuch a long Series of Succeſſion as they judge neceſſary ; provided 


I may have liberty at the ſame time to join my ſelf to that Society, in which I 
am perſwaded thoſe things are to be found which are neceſſary to the Salvation 
of my Soul. In this manner Eccleſiaſtical Liberty will be preſerved on all ſides, 
I Man will have a Legiſlator impoſed upon him, but whom himſelf has 
choſen. | 

But ſince Men are ſo ſollicitous about the true Church, I would only ask them 
here by the way, if it be not more agreeable to the Church of Chriſt, to make 
the Conditions of her Communion confiſt in ſuch things, and ſuch things only, 
as the Holy Spirit has in the Holy Scriptures declared, in expreſs Words, to be 
neceſſary to Salvation; I ask, I ſay, whether this be not more agreeable to the 
Church of Chriſt, than for Men to impoſe their own Inventions and Interpre- 
tations upon others, as if they were of Divine Authority, and to eſtabliſh by Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Laws, as abſolutely neceſſary to the Profeſſion of Chriſtianity, ſuch 
things as the Holy Scriptures do either not mention, or at leaſt not expreſly 
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on, which Chriſt-does not require in order to Life Eternal, he may perhaps in- 
deed conſtitute a Society accommodated to his own Opinion and his own Advan- 
tage, but how that can he called the Church of Chriſt, which is eſtabliſhed upon 
Laws that are not his, and which excludes ſuch Perſons from its Communion, as 
he will one Day receive into the Kingdom of Heaven, I underſtand not. But 
this being not a proper place to enquire into the Marks of the true Church, 
1 will only mind thoſe that contend ſo earneſtly for the Decrees of their own So- 
ciety, and that cry out continually the Church, the Church, with as much Noiſe, 
and perhaps upon the ſame Principle, as the Epheſian Silverſmiths did for rheir 
Diana; this, I ſay, 1 deſire to mind them of, That the Goſpel frequently de- 
clares that the true Diſciples of Chriſt muſt ſuffer Perſecution ; but that the 
Church of Chriſt ſhould perſecute others, and force others by Fire and Sword, 
to embrace her Faith and Doctrine, I could never yet find in any of the Books of 
the New Teſtament. 

The End of a Religious Society (as has already been ſaid) is the Publick Wor- 
ſhip of God, and by means thereof the Acquiſition of Eternal Life. All Diſci- 
pline ought therefore to tend to that End, and all Eccleſiaſtical Laws to be there- 
unto confined. Nothing ought, nor can be tranſacted in this Society, relating 
to the Poſſeſſion of civil and worldly Goods. No Force is here to be made uſe of, 
upon any Occaſion whatſoever: For Force belongs wholly to the Civil Magiſtrate, 
and the Poſſeſſion of all outward Goods is ſubje& to his Juriſdiction. 

But it may be asked , By what means then ſhall Eccleſiaſtical Laws be eſtabli- 
ſhed, if they muſt be thus deſtitute of all Compulſive Power? I anſwer, They 
muſt be eſtabliſhed by Means ſuitable to the Nature of ſuch Things, whereof the 
external Profeſſion and Obſervation, if not proceeding from a thorow Convicti- 
on and Approbation of the Mind, is altogether uſeleſs and unprofitable. The 
Arms by which the Memhers of this Society are to be kept within their Duty, 
are Exhortations, Admonitions, and Advices. If by theſe means the Offenders 
will not be reclaimed, and the Erroneous convinced, there remains nothing far- 
ther to be done, but that ſuch ſtubborn and obſtinate Perſons, ho give no ground 
to hope for their Reformation, ſhould be caſt out and ſeparated from the Society. 
This is the laſt and utmoſt Force of Eccleſiaſtical Authority: No other Puniſh» 
ment can thereby be inflicted, than that, the Relation ceaſing between the Body 
and the Member which is cut off, the Perſon ſo condemned ceaſes to be a part of 
that Church. 

Theſe things being thus determined, let us inquire in the next place, how far 
the duty of Toleration extends, and what is required from eygry one by it. 

And firſt, 1 hold, That no Church is bound by the duty of Toleration to re- 
tain any ſuch Perſon in her Boſom, as after Admonition, continnes obſtinately to 
offend againſt the Laws of the Society. For theſe being the condition of Commu- 
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nion, and the Bond of the Society, if the Breach of them were permitted without 


any Animadverſion, the Society would immediately be thereby diſſolved. But 
nevertheleſs, in all ſuch Caſes care is to be taken that the Sentence of Excommu- 
nication, and the execution thereof, carry with it no rough Uſage, of Word or 
Action, whereby the ejected Perſon may any wiſe be damnified in Body or 
Eſtate. For all Force (as has often been ſaid) belongs only to the Magiſtrate, 
nor ought any private Perſons, at any time, to uſe Force; unleſs it be in ſelf- 
defence againſt unjuſt Violence. Excommunication neither does nor can, deprive 
the excommunicated Perſon of any of thoſe civil Goods that he formerly poſſeſſed. 
All thoſe things belong to the Civil- Government, and are under the Magiſtrate's 
Protection. The whole Force of Excommunication conſiſts only in this, that 
the Reſolution of the Society in that reſpect being declared, the Union that was 
between the Body and ſome Member comes thereby to be diſſolved ; and that Re- 
lation ceaſing, the participation of ſome certain things, which the Society com- 
municated to its Members, and unto which no Man has any civil Right, comes 
alſo to ceaſe. For there is no civil Injury done unto the excommunicated Perſon, 
by the Church-Miniſter's refuſing him that Bread and Wine, in the Celebration 
of the Lord's- Supper, which was not bought with his, but other Men's Money. 

Secondly, No private Perſon has any Right, in any manner, to prejudice another 
Perſon in his civil Enjoyments, becauſe he is of another Church or Religion. All 
the Rights and Franchiſes that belong to him as a Man, or as a Deaiſon, = b 
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violably to be preſerved to him. Theſe are not the Buſineſs of Religion. No 
Violence nor Injury is to be offered him, whether he be Chriſtian or Pagan. Nay, 
we muſt not content our ſelves with the narrow Meaſures of bare Juſtice : Chari- 
ty, Bounty, and Liberality muſt be added to it. This the Goſpel enjoyns, this 
Reaſon directs, and this that natural Fellowſhip we are born into requires of us. 
If any Man err from the right Way, it is on Misfortune, no injury to thee: 
Nor therefore art thou to puniſh him in the things of this Life, becauſe thou ſup- 
poſeſt he will be miſerable in that which 1s to come. 1 

What I ſay concerning the mutual Toleration of private Perſons differing from 
one another in Religion, I underſtand alſo of particular Churches; which ſtand as 
it were in the ſame Relation to each other as private Perſons among themſelves, 
nor has any one of them any manner of Juriſdiction over any other, no not even 
when the Civil Magiſtrate (as it ſometimes happens) comes to be of this or the 
other Communion. For the Civil Government can give no new Right to the 
Church, nor the Church to the Civil Government. So that whether the Magi- 
ſtrate joyn himſelf to any Church, or ſeparate from it, the Church remains al- 
ways as it was before, a free and voluntary Society. It neither acquires the Pow. 
er of the Sword by the Magiſtrate's coming to it, nor does it loſe the Right of 
Inſtruction and Excommunication by his going from it. This is the fundamental 
and immutable Right of a ſpontaneous Society, that it has Power to remoye any 
of its Members who tranſgreſs the Rules of its Inſtitution : But it cannot, by the 
acceſſion of any new Members, acquire any Right of Juriſdiction over thoſe that 
are not joined with it. And therefore Peace, Equity, and Friendſhip, are always 
mutually to be obſerved by particular Churches, in the ſame manner as by pri- 
yay Perſons, without any pretence of Superiority or Juriſdiction over one ano- 
tner. 

That the thing may be made yet clearer by an Example; Let us ſuppoſe twa 
Churches, the one of Arminians, the other of Calviniſts, reſiding in the City of 
Cmſtantinople. Will any one ſay, that either of theſe Churches has Right to de- 
prive the Members of the other of their Eſtates and Liberty, (as we ſee practiſed 
elſewhere) becauſe of their differing from it in ſome Doctrines or Ceremonies, 
whilſt the Turks in the mean while ſilently ſtand by, and laugh to ſee with what 
inhuman Cruelty Chriſtians thus rage againſt Chriſtians ? But if one of theſe 
Churches hath this Power of treating the other ill, I ask which of them it is ta 
whom that Power belongs, and by what Right ? It will be anſwered, nndoubted- 
ly, That it is the Orthodox Church which has the Right of Authority over the 
Erroneous or Hergfical. This is, in great and ſpecious Words, to ſay juſt nos 
thing at all. For every Church is Orthodox to it ſelf; to others Erroneous or 
Heretical. For whatſoeyer any Church believes, it believes to be true; and the 
contrary unto thoſe things, it pronounces to be Error. So that the Controverſie 
between theſe Churches about the Truth of their Doctrines, and the Purity of 
their Worſhip, is on both ſides equal; nor is there any Judge, either at Conſtan- 
tinople, or elſewhere upon Earth, by whoſe Sentence it can be determined. The 
Deciſion of that Queſtion belongs only to the ſupream Judge of all Men, to whom 
alſo alone belongs the Puniſhment of the Erroneous. In the mean while, let thoſe 
Men conſider how heinouſly they Sin, who, adding injuſtice, if not to their Er- 
ror, yet certainly to their Pride, do raſhly and arrogantly take upon them to 
miſuſe the Servants of another Maſter, who are not at all accountable to them. 

Nay, further: If it could be manifeſt which of theſe two diſſenting Churches 
were in the right, there would not accrue thereby unto the Orthodox any Right 
of deſtroying the other. For Churches have neither any Juriſdiction in Worldly 
Matters, nor are Fire and Sword any proper Inſtruments wherewith to convince 
Mens minds of Error, and inform them of the Truth. Let us ſuppoſe, never- 
theleſs, that the Civil Magiſtrate inclined to favour one of them, and to put his 
Sword into their Hands, that (by his Conſent) they might chaſtize the Diſſen- 
ters as they pleaſed. Will any Man ſay, that any Right can be derived unto a 
Chriſtian Church, over its Brethren, from a Turkiſh Emperor ? An Infidel, who 
has himſelf no Authority to puniſh Chriſtians for the Articles of their Faith, can- 
not confer ſuch an Authority upon any Society of Chriſtians, nor give unto 
them a Right which he has not himfelf. This would be the Caſe at Gnſtantinople. 
And the Reaſon of the thing is the ſame in any Chriſtian Kingdom. bi, - Civil 
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Power is the ſame in every place: Nor can that Power, in the Hands of a Chri- 
ſtian Prince, confer any greater Authority npon the Church, than in the Hands 
of a Keathen ; which is to ſay, juſt none at all. | 

Nevertheleſs, it is worthy to be obſerved and lamented, that the moſt violent 
of theſe Defenders of the Truth, the Oppoſers of Errors, the Exclaimers againſt 
Schiſm, do hardly ever let looſe this their Zeal for God, with which they are ſo 
warmed and inflamed, unleſs where they have the Civil Magiſtrate on their ſide. 
But ſo ſoon as ever Court-favour has given them the better end of the Staff, and 
they begin to feel themſelves the ſtronger, then preſently Peace and Charity are 
to be laid aſide: Otherwiſe, they are religiouſly to be obſerved. Where they 
have not the Power to carry on Perſecution, and to become Maſters, there they 
deſire to live upon fair Terms, and preach up Toleration. When they are not 
ſtrengthned with the Civil Power, then they can bear moſt patiently, and un- 
movedly, the Contagion of Idolatry, Superſtition, and Hereſie, in their Neigh- 
bourhood; of which, in other Occaſions, the intereſt of Religion makes them to 
be extreamly apprehenſive. They do not forwardly attack thoſe Errors which 
are in faſhion at Court, or are countenanced by the Government. Here they 
can be content to ſpare their Arguments: which yet (with their leave) is the 
only right Method of propagating Truth, which has no ſuch way of prevailing, 
as when ſtrong Arguments and good Reaſon, are joined with the ſoftneſs of Civi- 
lity and good Ulage. | 

No body therefore, in fine, neither ſingle Perſons, nor Churches, nay, nor 
even Commonwealths, have any juſt Title to invade the Civil Rights and World- 
ly Goods of each other, npon pretence of Religion. Thoſe that are of another 
Opinion, would do well to conſider with themſelves how pernicious a Seed of 
Diſcord and War, how powerful a provocation to endleſs Hatreds, Rapines, 
and Slaughters, they thereby furniſh unto Mankind. No Peace and Security, 
no not ſo much as Common Friendſhip, can ever be eſtabliſhed or preſerved a- 
monegſt Men, ſo long as this Opinion prevails, That Dominion is founded in Grace, 
and that Religion is to be propagated by force of Arms. 

In the third Place: Let us ſee what the duty of Toleration requires from thoſe 
who are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of Mankind, (from the Laity, as they pleaſe 
to call us) by ſome Eccleſiaſtical Character and Office; whether they be Biſhops, 
Prieſts, Presbyters, Miniſters, or however elſe dignified or diſtinguiſhed. It is 
not my Buſineſs to inquire here into the Original of the Power or Dignity of the 
Clergy. This only I fay, That whence-ſoever their Authority be ſprung, ſince 
it is Eccleſiaſtical, it ought to be confined within the Bounds of the Church, nor 
can it in any manner be extended to civil Affairs; becauſe the Church it ſelf is 
2 thing abſolutely ſeparate and diſtin& from the Commonwealth. The Boundaries 
on both ſides are fixed and immoveable. He jumbles Heaven and Earth together, 
the things moſt remote and oppoſite, who mixes theſe two Societies; which are in 
their Original, End, Buſineſs, and in every thing, perfectly diſtin, and infinite- 
ly diſferent from each other. No Man therefore, with whatſoever Eccleſiaſtical Of- 
fice he be dignified, can deprive another Man that is not of his Church and Faith, 
either of Liberty, or of any part of his worldly Goods, upon the account of that 
difference between them in Religion. For whatſoever is not lawful to the whole 
Church, cannot, by any Eccleſiaſtical Right, become lawful toany of its Members. 
But this 1s not all. It is not enough that Eccleſiaſtical Men abſtain from Vio- 


lence and Rapine, and all manner of Perſecution. He that pretends to be a Suc- 


ceſſor of the Apoſtles, and takes upon him the Office of Teaching, is obliged al- 
ſo to admoniſh his Hearers of the Duties of Peace, and Good-will towards all 
Men; as well towards the Erroneous as the Orthodox; towards thoſe that dif- 
fer from them in Faith and Worſhip, as well as towards thoſe that agree with 
them therein: And he ought induſtriouſly to exhort all men, whether private 
Perſons or Magiſtrates, (if any ſuch there be in his Church) to Charity, Meekneſs, 
and Toleration; and diligently endeavour to allay and temper all that Heat, and 
unreaſonable averſeneſs of mind, which either any man's fiery Zeal for his own 
Sect, or the Craft of others, has kindled againſt Diſſenters. 1 will not undertake 
to repreſent how happy and how great would be the Fruit, both in Church and 
State, if the Pulpits every where ſounded with this Doctrine of Peace and Tolera- 
tion; leſt 1 ſhould ſeem to reflect too ſeverely upon thoſe Men whoſe Dignity I 
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deſire not to detract from, nor would. have it diminiſhed either by others or 
themſelves. But this I ſay, That thus it ought to be. And if any one that pro- 
feſſes himſelf to be a Miniſter of the Word of God, a Preacher of the Goſpel of 
Peace, teach otherwiſe, he either underſtands not, or neglects the Buſineſs of 
his Calling, and ſhall one day give account thereof unto the Prince of Peace. If 
Chriſtians are to be admoniſhed that they abſtain from all manner of Revenge, 
cven after repeated Provocations and multiplied Injuries, how much more ought 
they who ſuffer nothing, who have had no harm done them, forbear Violence, 
and abſtain from all manner of ill uſage towards thoſe from whom they have re- 
ceived none. This Caution and Temper they ought certainly to uſe towards 
thoſe who mind only their own Buſineſs, and are ſollicitous for nothing but that 
(whatever Men think of them) they may worſhip God in that manner which they 
are perſuaded is acceptable to him, and in which they have the ſtrongeſt hopes 
of Eternal Salvation. In private domeſtick Affairs, in the management of 
Eſtates, in the conſervation of Bodily Health, every Man may conſider what 
ſuits his own Conveniency, and follow what courſe he likes beſt. No Man 
complains of the ill Management of his Neighbours Affairs. No Man is an- 
gry with another for an Error committed in ſowing his Land, or in mar- 
Tying his Daughter. No Body corrects a Spendthrift for conſuming his Sub- 
ſtance in Taverns. Let any Man pull down, or build, or make whatſoe- 
ver Expenſes he pleaſes, no body murmurs, no body controuls him; he has 
his Liberty. But if any Man do not frequent the Church, it he do not there 
conform his Behaviour exactly to the accuſtomed Ceremonies, or if he brings not 


his Children to be initiated in the Sacred Myſteries of this or the other Congre- 


gation, this immediately cauſes an Uproar. The Neighbourhood 1s filled with 
Noiſe and Clamour. Every one is ready to be the Avenger of ſo great a Crime. 
And the Zealots hardly have the patience to refrain from Violence and Rapine, 
ſo long till the Cauſe be heard, and the poor Man be, according to Form, con- 
demned to the loſs of Liberty, Goods, or Life. Oh that our Eccleſiaſtical Ora- 


tors, of every Sect, would apply themſelves with all the ſtrength of Arguments 


that they are able, to the confounding of Mens Errors! But let them ſpare their 
Perſons. Let them not ſupply their want of Reaſons with the Inſtruments of 
Force, which belong to another juriſdiction, and do ill become a Churchman's 
Hands. Let them not call in the Magiſtrate's Authority to the aid of their Elo- 
quence, or Learning ; leſt, perhaps, whilſt they pretend only Love for the 
Truth, this their intemperate Zeal, breathing nothing but Fire and Sword, be- 


tray their Ambition, and ſhew that what they deſire is Temporal Dominion. For 


it will be very difficult to perſuade Men of Senſe, that he, who with dry Eyes, 


and Satisfaction of mind, can deliver his Brother to the Executioner, to be burnt 


alive, does ſincerely and heartily concern himſelf to ſave that Brother from the 
Flames of Hell in the World to come. | | 

In the laſt place. Let us now conſider what is the Magiſtrate's Duty in the 
Buſineſs of Toleration : which certainly is very conſiderable. 

We have already proved, That the Care of Souls does not belong to the Ma- 
giſtrate: Not a Magiſterial Care, I mean (if I may ſo call it) which conſiſts in 
preſcribing by Laws, and compelling by Puniſhments. But a charitable Care, 
which conſiſts in teaching, admoniſhing, and perſuading, cannot be de- 
nied unto any Man, The Care therefore of every Man's Soul belongs un- 


to himſelf, and is to be left unto himſelf. But what if he negle& the Care 


of his Soul? I anſwer, What if he neglect the Care of his Health, or of his 
Eſtate, which things are nearlier related to the Governmeat of the Magiſtrate 
than the other ? Will the Magiſtrate provide by an expreſs Law, that ſuch 
an one ſhall not become poor or ſick? Laws provide, as much as is poſſible, 
that the Goods and Health of Subjects be not injured by the Fraud or Violence 
of others; they do not guard them from the Negligence or Ill-husbandry of the 
Poſſeſſors themſelves. No Man can be forced to be Rich or Healthful, whether 
he will or no. Nay, God himſelf will not ſave Men againſt their wills. Let us 
ſuppoſe, however, that ſome Prince were deſirous to force his Subjects to accu- 
mulate Riches, or to preſerve the Health and Strength of their Bodies. Shall 
it be provided by Law, that they muſt conſult none but Reman Phyſicians, and 
ſhall every one be bound to live according to their Preſcriptions ? What, ſhall 
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no Potion, no Broth, be taken, but what is prepared either in the Vatican, ſup- 
poſe, or in a Geneva Shop? Or, to make theſe Subjects rich, ſhall they all be 
obliged by Law to become Merchants, or Muſicians? Or, ſhall every one turn 
Victualler, or Smith, becauſe there are ſome that maintain their Families plen- 
tifully, and grow rich in thoſe Profeſſions ? But it may be ſaid, there are a thou- 
ſand ways to Wealth, but one only way to Heaven. *Tis well ſaid indeed, eſpe- 
cially by thoſe that plead for compelling Men into this or the other Way. For 
if there were ſeveral ways that lead thither, there would not be ſo much as a 
pretence left for Compulſion. But now if I be marching on with my utmoſt 
Vigour, in that way which, according to the Sacred Geography, leads ſtreight 
to Jeruſalem Why am I beaten and ill uſed by others, becauſe, perhaps, I wear 
not Buskins becauſe my Hair is not of the right Cut; becauſe perhaps I have 
not been dip't in the right Faſhion ; becauſe I eat Fleſh upon the Road, or ſome 
other Food which agrees with my Stomach ; becauſe I avoid certain By-ways, 
which ſeem unto me to lead into Briars or Precipices ; becauſe amongſt the ſeve- 
ral Paths that are in the ſame Road, I chooſe that to walk in which ſeems to be 

the ſtreighteſt and cleaneſt ; becauſe I avoid to keep company with ſome Travel- 
lers that are leſs grave, and others that are more ſowre than they ought to be; 
or in fine, becauſe I follow a Guide that either is, or is not, cloathed in White, 
and crowned with a Miter ? Certainly, if we conſider right, we ſhall find that 
for the moſt part they are ſuch frivolous things as theſe, that (without any preju- 
dice to Religion or the Salvation of Souls, if not accompanicd with Superſtition 
or Hypocriſie) might either be obſerved or omitted; I ſay they are ſuch like things 
as theſe, which breed implacable Enmities amongſt Chriſtian Brethren, who are 
all agreed in the Subſtantial and truly fundamental part of Religion. 

But let us grant unto theſe Zealots, who condema all things that are not of 
their Mode, that from theſe Circumſtances ariſe different Ends. What ſhall we 
conclude from thence ? There is only one of theſe which is the true way to Eter- 
nal Happineſs. But in this great variety of ways that Men follow, it is {till doubt- 
ed which 1s this right one. Now neither the care of the Commonwealth, nor the 
right of enacting Laws, does diſcover this way that leads to Heaven more certain- 
ly to the Magiſtrate, than every private Man's Search and Study diſcovers it unto 
himſelf. 1 have a weak Body, ſunk under a languiſhing Diſeaſe, for which (I ſup- 
poſe) there is one only Remedy, but that unknown. Does it therefore belong unto 
the Magiſtrate to preſcribe me a Remedy, becauſe there is but one, and becauſe it is 
unknown? Becauſe there 1s but one way for me to eſcape Death, will it therefore be 
ſafe for me to do whatſoever the Magiſtrate ordains? Thoſe things that every Man 
ought ſincerely to enquire into himſelf, and by Meditation, Study, Search, and his 
own Endeavors, attain the Knowledge of, cannot be looked upon as the peculiar 
Poſſeſſion of any one ſort of Men. Princes indeed are born Superior unto other 
Men in Power, but in Nature equal. Neither the Right, nor the Art of Ru- 
ling, does neceſſarily carry along with it the certain Knowledge of other things; 
and leaſt of all of the true Religion. For if it were ſo, how could it come to 
paſs that the Lords of the Earth ſhould differ ſo vaſtly as they do in Religious 
Matters? But let us grant that it is probable the way to Eternal Life may be 
better known by a Prince than by his Subjects; or at leaſt, that in this incerti- 
tude of things, the ſafeſt and moſt commodions way for private Perſons is to 
follow his Dictates. You will ſay, what then? If he ſhould bid you follow Mer- 
chandiſe for your Livelihood, would yon decline that Courſe for fear it ſhould 
not ſucceed ? I anſwer: I would turn Merchant upon the Prince's command, be- 
cauſe in caſe I ſhould have ill Succeſs in Trade, he is abundantly able to make up 
my Loſs ſome other way. If it be true, as he pretends, that he deſires I ſhould 
thrive and grow rich, he can ſet me up again when unſucceſsful Voyages have 
broke me. But this is not the caſe, in the things that regard the Life to come. 
If there I take a wrong courſe, if in that reſpect I am once undone, it is not in 
the Magiſtrates Power to repair my Loſs, to eaſe my Suffering, nor to reſtore 
me in any meaſure, much leſs entirely, to a good Eſtate. Whar Security can 
be given for the Kingdom of Heaven? 

Perhaps ſome will ſay that they do not ſuppoſe this infallible Judgment, that 
all Men are bound to follow in the Affairs of Religion, to be in the Civil Magi- 


ſtrate, but ina the Church. What the Church has determined, that the Civil 
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Magiſtrate orders to be obſerved ; and he provides by his Authority that no bo- 
dy ſhall either act or believe, in the buſineſs of Religion, otherwiſe than the 
Church teaches. So that the Judgment of thoſe things is in the Church. The 
Magiſtrate himſelf yields Obedience thereunto, and requires the like Obe- 
dience from others. I anſwer: Who ſees not how frequently the Name of 
the Church, which was ſo venerable in the time of the Apoſtles, has been 
made uſe of to throw Duſt in Peoples Eyes, in following Ages? But howe. 
ver, in the preſent caſe it helps us not. The one only narrow way which 
leads to Heaven is not better known to the Magꝑiſtrate than to private Perſons, 
and therefore I cannot ſafely take him for my Guide, who may probably be as ig- 
norant of the way as my ſelf, and who certainly is lefs concerned for my Salva- 
tion than I my ſelf am, Amongſt ſo many Kings of the Fews, how many of them 
were there whom any 1/7aelite, thus blindly following, had not fall'n into Idolatry, 
and thereby into Deſtruction? Yet nevertheleſs, you bid me be of good Courage, 
and tell me that all is now ſafe and ſecure, becauſe the Magiftrate does not now 
enjoin the obſervance of his own Decrees in matters of Religion, but only the De- 
crees of the Church. Of what Church I beſeech you ? Of that certainly which 
likes him beſt. As if he that compels me by Laws and Penalties to enter in- 
to this or the other Church, did not interpoſe his own Judgment in the matter. 
What difference is there whether he lead me himfelf, or deliver me over to be 
led by others? I depend both ways upon his Will, and it is he that determines 
both ways of my eternal State. Would an J/-aelirte, that had worſhipped Baal 
upon the command of his King, have been in any better condition, becauſe ſome 
body had told him that the King ordered nothing in Religion upon his own 
Head, nor commanded any thing to be done by his Subjects in Divine Worſhip, 
but what was approved by the Counſel of Prieſts, 2nd declared to be of Divine 
Right by the Doctors of their Church? If the Religion of any Church become 
therefore true and ſaving, becauſe the Head of that Sect, the Prelates and Prieſts, 
and thoſe of that Tribe, do all of them, with all their might, extol and praiſe 
it; what Religion can ever be accounted erroneous, falſe and deſtructive? I am 
doubtful concerning the Doctrine of the Socinians, I am ſuſpicious of the way of 
Worſhip practiſed by the Papiſts, or Lutherans ; will it be ever a jot the ſafer for 
me to join either unto the one or the other of thoſe Churches, upon the Magi- 
ſtrate's Command, becauſe he commands nothing in Religion but by the Autho- 
rity and Counſel of the Doctors of that Church? ; 

But to ſpeak the truth, we muſt acknowledge that the Church (if a Convention 
of Clergy-men, making Canons, muſt be called by that Name) is for the moſt 
part more apt to be influenced by the Court, than the Court by the Church. How 
the Church was under the Viciſſitude of Orthodox and Arian Emperors is very 
well known. Or if thoſe things be too remote, our modern Exgliſb Hiſtory af- 
fords us freſh Examples, in the Reigns of Henny the 8th, Edward the 6th, Mary, 
and Elizabeth, how eaſily and ſmoothly the Clergy changed their Decrees, their 
Articles of Faith, their Form of Worſhip, every thing according to the incli- 
nation of thoſe Kings and Queens. Yet were thoſe Kings and Queens of ſuch 
different minds, in point of Religion, and enjoined thereupon ſuch different 
things, that no Man in his Wits (I had almoſt ſaid none but an Atheiſt) will 
preſume to ſay that any ſincere and upright Worſhipper of God could, with a 
ſafe Conſcience, obey their ſeveral Decrees. To conclude, It is the ſame thing 
whether a King that preſcribes Laws to another Man's Religion pretend to do it 
by his own Judgment, or by the Eccleſiaſtical Authority and Advice of others. 
The Deciſions of Church-men, whoſe Differences and Diſputes are ſufficiently 
known, cannot be any ſounder, or ſafer than his: Nor can all their Suffrages 
joined together add any new ſtrength unto the Civil Power. Tho! this alſo muſt. 
be taken notice of, that Princes ſeldom have any regard to the Suffrages of Eccle- 
fiaſticks that are not Favourers of their own Faith and way of Worſhip. 

But after all, the principal Conſideration, and which abſolutely determines this 
Controverlie, is this. Although the Magiſtrate's Opinion in Religion be 
ſound, and the Way that he appoints be truly Evangelical, yet if I be not 
thoroughly perſwaded thereof ia my own Mind, there will be no Safety for 
me in following it. No Way whatſoever that I ſhall walk in againſt the Di- 
ctates of my Conſcience, will ever bring me to the Manſions of the Bleſſed. I 
may grow rich by an Art that I take not delight in; I may be cured - os 
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Diſeaſe by Remedies that I-bave-not Faith in; hut I cannot be ſaved by a Re- 

ligion that I diſtruſt; and by a Worſhip that I abhor. It is in vain for an 
Unbeliever to take up the outward: ſhew of another Man's Profeſſion. Faith 
only, and inward Sincerity, are the things that procure acceptance with God. 

The moſt likely and moſt approved Ramedy can have no effect upon the Patient, 
if his Stomach reject it as ſoon as taken. And you will in vain cram a Medicine 
down a ſick Man's Throat, which his particular Conſtitution will be ſure to turn 
into Poiſon. In a word. Whatſoever may be doubtful in Religion, yet this at 
leaſt is certain, that no Religion, which I believe not to be true, can be either 
true, or profitable unto me. In vain therefore do Princes compel their Subjects 
to come into their Church-Commutnion, under pretence of ſaving their Souls. 
If they believe, they will come of their o] Accord; if they believe not, their 
coming will nothing avail them. Ho great ſoever, in fine, may be the Pretence 
of Good:will and Charity, and concern for the Salvation of Mens Souls, Men 

cannot be forced to be ſaved whether they will or no. And therefore, when all 
is done, they muſt be left to their own Conſciences. 

Having thus at length freed Men from all Dominion over one another in mat- 
ters of Religion, let us now conſider what they are to do. AN Men know and 
acknowledge that God ought to be publickly worſhipped. Why otherwiſe do they 
compel one anotherunto the publick Aſſemblies? Men therefore conſtituted in this 
Liberty are to enter into ſome religious Society, that they may meet together, not 
only for mutual Ed iication, but to own to the World that they worſhip God, 
and offer unto his divine Majeſty ſuch Service as they themſelves are not aſhamed 
of, and fach as they think not unworthy of him, nor unacceptable to him; and 
finally that by the purity of Doctrine, Hohneſs of Life, and Decent form of 
Worſhip, they may draw others unto the love of the true Religion, and perform 
ſuch other things in Religion as cannot be done by each private Man apart. 

Theſe religious Societies I call Churches: and theſe I ſay the Magiſtrate ought 
to tolerate. For the buſineſs of theſe Aſſemblies of the People is nothing but 


what is lawful for every man in particular to take care of; I mean the Salvation 
of their Souls: nor in this caſe is there any Difference between the National 
Church, and other ſeparated Congregations. 


But as in every Church there are two things eſpecially to be conſidered ; The 


ontward Form and Rites of Worſhip, And the Doctrines and Articles of Faith; 
theſe things muſt be handled each diſtinctl 


e thin | y; that ſo the whole matter of Tole- 
ration may the more clearly be underftood. - aber apy 

Concerning outward Worſhip, I ſay (in the firſt place) that the Magiſtrate has no 
Power to enforce by Law, either in his own Church, or much leſs in another, the 
uſe of any Rites or Ceremonies whatſoever in the Worſhip of God. And 
this, not only becauſe theſe Churches are free Societies, but becauſe whatſoever is 
practiſed in the Worſhip of God, is only ſo far juſtifiable as it is believed by thoſe 
that practiſe it to be acceptable unto him. Whatſvever is not done with that Aſ- 
ſurance of Faith, is neither well in it ſelf, nor can it be acceptable to God. To 
impoſe ſuch things therefore upon any People, contrary to their own Judgment, 
is in effect to command them to offend God; which, confidering that the end of 
all Religion is to pleaſe him, and that Liberty is eſſentially neceſſary to that End, 
appears to be abſurd beyond Expreſſhon. 4h 

But perhaps it may be concluded from hence, that I deny unto the Magiſtrate 
all mannerof Power about indifferent things ; which if it be not granted, the whole 
Subject- matter of Law-making is taken away. No, I readily grant that indiffe- 
rent things, and perhaps none but fuch, are ſubjected to the Legiflative Power. 
But it does not therefore follow, that the Magiſtrate may ordain whatſoeyer he 
pleaſes concerning any thing that is indifferent. The publick Good is the Rule 
and Meaſure of all Law-making. If a thing be not uſeful] to the Common-wealth, 
tho? it be never ſo indifferent, it may not preſently be eſtabliſhed by Law. 

And farther : Things never ſo indifferent in their own Nature, when they are 
brought into the Church and Worſhip of God, 'are removed out of the reach of 
the Magiſtrates JuriſdiQtion; becauſe in that uſe they have no connection at 
all with Civil Affairs. The only Buſineſs of the Church is the Salvation of Souls: 
and it no ways concerns the Commonwealth, or any Member of it, that this, or 
the other Ceremony be there made uſe of. Neither the Uſe, nor the Omiſſion 
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of any Ceremonies, in thoſe Religious Aſſemblies, does either advantage or pre- 
judice the Life, Liberty, or Eſtate of any Man. For Example: Let it be gran- 
ted, that the waſhing of an Infant with Water is in itſelf an indifferent thing, 
Let it be granted alſo, that if the Magiſtrate underſtand fuch waſhing to be pro- 
fitable to the curing or preventing of any Diſeaſe that Children are ſubject unto, 
and eſteem the Matter weighty enough to he taken care of by a Law, in that Caſe 
he may order it to be done. But will any one therefore ſay, that a Magiſtrate has 
the ſame Right to ordain, by Law, that all Children ſhall. be baptized by Prieſts, 
in the ſacred Font, in order to the Purificatior of their Souls? The extreme Dif- 


ference of theſe two Caſes is viſible to every one at firſt ſight. Or let us apply 


the laſt Caſe to the Child of a Jem, and the thing ſpeaks it ſelf. For what 
hinders but a Chriſtian Magiſtrate may have Subjects that are Jews ? Now it we 
acknowledge that ſuch an Injury may not be done uato a Jew, as to compel him, 
againſt his own Opinion, to practiſe in his Religion a thing that is in its nature 
indifferent; how can we mantain that any thing of this kind may be done to a 
Chriſtian ? 210 BY 9d Unis: 2m6 

Azain : Things in their own nature indifferent cannot, by any human Autho- 
rity, be made any part of the Worſhip of God; for this very Reaſon ; becauſe 
they are indifferent. For ſince indifferent things are not capable, by any Virtue 
of their own, to propitiate the Deity ; no human Power or Authority can confer 
on them ſo much Dignity and Excellency as to enable them to do it. In the com- 
mon Affairs of Life, that uſe of indifferent things which God has not forbidden, 
is free and lawful : and therefore in thoſe things human Authority has place. Bur 
it is not ſo in Matters of Religion. Things indifferent are'not otherwiſe lawful 
in the Worſhip of God than as they are inſtituted by God himſelf; and as he, by. 
ſome poſitive Command, has ordain'd them to he made a part of that Worſhip 
which he will vouchſafe to accept of at the Hands of poor ſinful Men. Nor when 
an incenſed Deity ſhall ask us, Who has required theſe, or ſuch like things at your 
Hands? Will it be enough to anſwer him, that the Magiſtrate commanded them. 
If civil Juriſdiction extended thus far; what might not lawfully be introduced into 
Religion ? W hat Hodge-podge of Ceremonies, what ſuperſtitious Inventions, built 
upon the Magiſtrate's Authority, might not (againſt Conſcience) be impoſed upon 
the Worſhippers of God? For the greateſt Part of theſe Ceremonies and Superſti- 
tions conſiſts in the religious uſe of ſuch things as are in their own nature indifferent: 
nor are they ſinful upon any other Account than becauſe God 1s not the Author of 
them. The ſprinkling of Water, and the uſe of Bread and Wine, are both in their 
own nature, and in the ordinary occaſions of Life, altogether indifferent. Will 
any Man therefore ſay that theſe things could have been introduced into Religion, 
and made a part of Divine Worſhip, if not by Divine Inſtitution ? If any hu- 
man Authority or civil Power could have done this, why might it not alſo injoyn 
the eating of Fiſh, and drinking of Ale, in the holy Banquet, as a part of Divine 
Worſhip ? Why not the ſprinkling of the Blood of Beaſts in Churches, and Ex- 
piations by Water or Fire, and abundance more of this kind ? But theſe things, 
how indifferent ſoever they be in common uſes, when they come to be annexed 
unto divine Worſhip, without divine Authority, they are as abominable to God, 
as the Sacrifice of a Dog. And why a Dog ſo abominable ? What Difference is 
there between a Dog and a Goat, in reſpect of the divine Nature, equally and 
infinitely diſtant from all Affinity with Matter; unleſs it be that God required 
the uſe of the one in his Worſhip, and not of the other? We ſee therefore that 
indifferent things how much ſoever. they be under the Power of the Civil Magi- 
ſtrate, yet cannot upon that Pretence be introduced into Religion, and impoſed 
upon religious Aſſemblies; becauſe in the Worſhip of God they wholly ceaſe to 
be indifferent. He that worſhips God, does it with deſign to pleaſe him and pro- 
cure his Favour. But that cannot be done by him, who, upon the command of 
another, offers unto God that which he knows will be diſpleaſing to him, becauſe 
not commanded by himſelf. This is not to pleaſe God, or appeaſe his Wrath, 
but willingly and knowingly to provoke him, by a manifeſt Contempt ; which is 
a thing abſolutely repugnant to the Nature and End of Worſhip. | 

But it will here be asked: If nothing belonging to divine Worſhip be left to 


human Diſcretion, how is it then that Churches themſelves have the 3 of 
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ordering any thing about the Time and Place of Worſhip, and the like? To this 
I anſwer ; That in religious Worſhip we muſt diſtinguiſh between what is part 
of the Worſhip it ſelf, and what is but a Circumſtance. That is a Part of the 
Worſhip which 1s believed to be appointed by God, and to be well-pleaſing to 
him; and therefore that is neceſſary. Circumſtances are ſuch things which, tho' 
in general they cannot be ſeparated from Worſhip, yet the particular inſtances or 
modifications of them are not determin'd; and therefore they are indifferent. Of 
this ſort are the Time and Place of Worſhip, the Habit and Poſture of him that 
worſhips. Theſe are Circumſtances, and perfectly indifferent, where God has not 
given any expreſs Command about them. For Example: Amongſt the Jews, the 

Time and Place of their Worſhip, and the Habits of thoſe that officiated in it, 
were not mere Circumſtances, but a part of the Worſhip it ſelf; in which if any 
thing were defective, or different from the Inſtitution, they could not hope that 
it would be accepted by God. But theſe, to Chriſtians under the liberty of the 
Goſpel, are mere Circumſtances of Worſhip, which the Prudence of every Church 
may bring into ſuch Uſe as ſhall be judged moſt ſubſervient to the End of Order, 
Decency, and Edification. But, even under the Goſpel, thoſe who believe the Firſt, 
or the Seventh Day to be ſet apart by God, and conſecrated ſtill to his Worſhip, 
to them that portion of Time is not a ſimple Circumſtance, but a real Part of 
Divine Worſhip, which can neither be changed nor neglected. 

In the next place: As the Magiſtrate has no Power to impoſe by his Laws, the 
uſe of any Rites and Ceremonies in any Church, ſo neither has he any Power to 
forbid the uſe of ſuch Rites and Ceremonies as are already received, approved, and 
practiſed by any Church: Becauſe if he did ſo, he would deſtroy the Church itſelf; 
the End of whoſe Inſtitutioa is only to worſhip God with Freedom, after its own 
manner. . | 

You will ſay, by this Rule, if ſome Congregations ſhould have a mind to ſacri- 
fice Infants, or (as the Primitive Chriſtians were falſly accuſed) luſtfully pollute 
themſelves in promiſcous Uncleanneſs, or practiſe any other ſuch heinous Enor- 
mities, is the Magiſtrate obliged to tolerate them, becauſe they are committed in 
a religious Aſſembly ? Ianſwer, No. Theſe things are not lawful in the ordi- 
nary courſe of Life, nor in any private Houſe; and therefore neither are they ſo 
in the Worſhip of God, or in any religious Meeting. But indeed if any People 
congregated upon account of Religion, ſhould be deſirous to ſacrifice a Calf, I de- 
ny that That ought to be prohibited by a Law. Aſelibæus, whoſe Calf it is, may 
lawfully kill his Calf at home, and bura any part of it that he thinks fit. For no 
Injury is thereby done to any one, no prejudice to another Mans Goods. And 
for the ſame reaſon he may kill his Calf alſo in a religious Meeting. Whether the 
doing ſo be well-pleaſing to God or no, it is their Part to conſider that do it. 
the part of the Magiſtrate is only to take care that the Common-wealth receive 
no Prejudice, and that there be no Injury done to any Man, either in Life or 
Eſtate, and thus what may be ſpent on a Feaſt, may be ſpent on a Sacrifice. But 
if peradventure ſuch were the ſtate of things, that the Intereſt of the Common- 
wealth required all Slaughter of Beaſts ſhould be forborn for ſome while, in 
order to the encreaſing of the Stock of Cattel, that had been deſtroyed by ſome 
extraordinary Murrain ; Who ſees not that the Magiſtrate, in ſuch a Caſe, may 
forbid all his Subjects to kill any Calfs for any uſe whatſoever ? Only *tis to be 
obſerved, that in this Caſe the Law is not made about a religious, but a po- 
4 Matter: Nor is the Sacrifice, but the Slaughter of Calves thereby pro- 

ibited. | 

By this we ſee what difference there is between the Church and the Common- 
wealth. Whatſoever is lawful in the Commonwealth, cannot be prohibited by 
the Magiſtrate in the Church. W hatſoever is permitted unto any of his Subjects 
for their ordinary uſe, neither can nor ought to be forbidden by him to any Sect 


of People for their religious Uſes. If any man may lawfully take Bread or Wine, 


either ſitting or kneeling in his own Houſe, the Law ought not to abridge him of 
the ſame Liberty in his religious Worſhip ; tho? in the Church the uſe of Bread 


and Wine be very different, and be there applyed to the Myſteries of Faith, and 


Rites of Divine Worſhip. But thoſe things that are prejudicial to the Common- 


weal of a People in their ordinary uſe, and are therefore forbidden by Laws, thoſe. 


things ought not to be permitted to Churches in their ſacred Rites. = 1 
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Magiſtrate onght always to be very careful that he do not miſuſe his Authority, 
to the Oppreſſion of any Church, under Pretence of Publick Gt. 

It may be ſaid, What if a Church be idolatrous, is that alſo to be tolerated 
by the Magiſtrate? I anſwer, What Power can be given to the Magiſtrate for 
the Suppreſſion of an idolatrous Church, which may not, in time and place, be 
made uſe of to the Ruine of an orthodox one? For it muſt be remembred, that 
the Civil Power is the ſame every where, and the Religion of every Prince is or- 
thodox to himfelf. If therefore ſuch a Power be granted unto the Civil Magi- 
ſtrate ia Spirituals, as that at Geneva, (for Example) he may extirpate, by Vio- 
lence and Blood, the Religion which is there reputed idolatrous ; by the ſame 
Rule another Magiſtrate, in ſome neighbouring Country, may oppreſs the Refor- 
med Religion; and, in India, the Chriſtian. The Civil Power can either change 
every thing in Religion, according to the Prince's Pleaſure, or it can change no- 
thing. If it be once permitted to introduee any thing into Religion, by the means 
of Laws and Penalties, there can be no Bounds put to it; but it will in the ſame 
manner be lawful to alter every thing, according to that Rule of Truth which 


the Magiſtrate has framed unto himfelf. No Man what ſoever ought therefore to 


be deprived of his Terreſtrial Enjoyments, upon account of his Religion. Not 
even Americans, ſubjected nnto a Chriſtian Prince, are to be puniſhed either in 
Body or Goods, for not embracing our Faith and Worſhip. If they are per ſwa- 
ded that they pleaſe God in obſerving the Rites of their own Country, and that 


they fhould obtain Happineſs by that means, they are to be left unto God and 


themſelves. Let us trace this Matter to the bottom. Thus it is: An inconſide- 
rable and weak Number of Chriſtians, deſtitute of every thing, arrive in a Pagan 
Country; theſe Foreigners befeech the Inhabitants, by the Bowels of Humanity, 
that they would ſuccour them with the Neceſſaries of Life; thoſe Neceſſaries are 
given them, Habitations are granted, and they all joyn together, and grow up 
into one Body of People. The Chriftian Religion by this means takes root in 
that Country, and ſpreads itſelf; but does not ſuddenly grow the ſtrongeſt. 
While things are in this Condition, Peace, Friendſhip, Faith, and equal Juſtice, 
are preſerved amongſt them. At length the Magiſtrate becomes a Chriſtian, and 
by that means their Party becomes the moſt powerful. Then immediately all 
Compacts are to be broken, all Civil Rights to be violated, that Idolatry may be 
extirpated : And unleſs theſe innocent Pagans, ſtrict Obſervers of the Rules 
of Equity and the Law of Nature, and no ways offending againſt the Laws 
of the Society, I ſay unleſs they will forſake their ancient Religion, and embrace 


a new and ſtrange one, they are to be turned out of the Lands and Poſſeſſions of 


their Forefathers, and perhaps deprived of Life itſelf. Then at laſt it appears 
what Zeal for the Church, joyned with the Defire of Dominion, is capable to 
produce: and how eaſily the Pretence of Religion, and of the Care of Souls, 
ſerves for a Cloak to Covetouſneſs, Rapine, and Ambition. 

Now whoſoever maintains that Idolatry is to be rooted out of any place by 
Laws, Puniſhments, Fire and Sword, may apply this Story to himſelf. For the 
reaſon of the thing is equal, both in America and Europe. And neither Pagans 
there, nor any diſſenting Chriſtians here, can with any right be deprived of their 
worldly Goods, by the predominating Faction of a Court-Church: nor are any 


Civil Rights to be either changed or violated upon account of Religion in one 


place more than another. | 
But HAolatry (fay ſome) is a Sin, and therefore not to be tolerated. If they 
ſaid it were therefore to be avoided, the Inference were good. But it does not 
follow, that becauſe it is a Sin it ought therefore to be puniſhed by the Magi- 
ſtrate. For it does not belong unto the Magiſtrate to make uſe of his Sword in 
puniſhing every thing, indifferently, that he takes to be a Sin againſt God. Co- 
vetouſneſs, Uncharitableneſs, Idleneſs, and many other things are Sins, by the 
Conſent of all Men, which yet no Man ever ſaid were to be puniſh'd by the Ma- 
giſtrate. The reaſon is, becauſe they are not prejudicial to other Mens Rights, 
nor do they break the publick Peace of Societies. Nay, even the Sins of Lying 
and Perjury are no where puniſhable by Laws; unleſs in certain Caſes, in which 
the real Turpitude of the thing, and the Offence againſt Gad, are not conſidered, 
but only the Injury done unto Mens Neighbours , and to the Commonwealth. 
And what if in another Country, to a Mahumetan or a Pagan Prince, the _ 
| ian 
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ſtian Religion feem falfe and offenſive to God; may not the Chriſtians for the 
fame reaſon, and after the ſame manner, be extirpited there? 

Bnt it may be urged farther, That by the Law of Moſes Idolaters were to be 
rooted out. True indeed, by the Law of Moſes ; but that is not obligatory to us 
Chriſtians. No body pretends that every thing, generally, enjoyned by the Law 
of Meſes, ought to be practiſed by Chriſtians. But there is nothing more trivo- 

Jons than that common Diſt inction of Moral, judicial, and Ceremonial Law, 
which Men ordinarily make uſe of. For no politive Law whatſoever can oblige 
any People but thoſe to whom it is given. Hear O Iſrael, ſufficiently reſtrains the 
Obligation of the Law of A ſes only to that People. And this Conſideration a- 
lone is Anſwer enough unto thoſe that urge the Authority of the Law of Moſes ; 
for the inflicting of capital Puniſhments upon Idolaters. But however, I will 
examine this Argument a little more particularly. | ; 

The Caſe of Idolaters, in reſpect of the Jewiſh Commonwealth, falls under a 

double Conſideration. The firſt is of thoſe, who, being initiated in the Moſaical n 
Rites, and made Citizens of that Commonwealth , did afterwards apoſtatiſe 
from the Worſhip of the God of Iſ-ae/. Theſe were proceeded againſt as Tray- 
tors and Rebels guilty of no leſs than High-Treaſon. For the Commonwealth | 
of the Jews, different in that from all others, was an abſolute Theocracy: Nor 
was there, or could there be, any Difference between that Commonwealth and \ 
the Church. The Laws eſtabliſh'd there concerning the Worſhip of one Inviſible 
Deity, were the Civil Laws of that People, and a part of their Political Go- 
vernment, in which God himſelf was the Legiſlator. Now if any one can ſhew 
me where there is a Commonwealth, at this time, conſtituted upon that Foun- 
dation, I will acknowledge that the Eccleſiaſtical Laws do there unavoidably be- 
come a patt of the Civil; and that the Subjects of that Government both may, ik 
and ought to be kept in ſtrict Conformity with that Church, by the Civil Power. 
But there 1s abſolutely no ſuch thing, under the Goſpel, as a Chriſtian Common- 
wealth. There are, indeed, many Cities and Kingdoms that have embraced the 
Faith of Chriſt, but they have retained their ancient Form of Government; with 
which the Law of Chriſt hath not at all meddled. He, indeed, hath taught Men 
how, by Faith and Good Works, they may attain Eternal Life. But he inſtitu- 
ted no Commonwealth. He preſcribed unto his Followers no new and peculiar 
Form of Government, nor put he the Sword into any Magiſtrate's Hand, with 
Commiſſion to make uſe of it in forcing Men to forſake their former Religion, 
and receive his. 

Secondly, Foreigners, and ſuch as were Strangers to the Commonwealth of Ma- 
el, were not compell'd by Force to obſerve the Rites of the Moſaical Law. But, 
on the contrary, in the very ſame place where it is order'd that an 1ſraclite that Exod.22, 
was an Idolater ſtould be but to death, there it is provided that Strangers ſhould not be20, 21. 
vexed nor oppreſſed. 1 confeſs that the Seven Nations that poſſeſs'd the Land which 
was promifd to the Iſraelites, were utterly to be cut off. But this was not ſin- 
gly becauſe they were Idolaters. For if that had been the Reaſon, why were the 
Moabites and other Nations to be ſpared ? No; the Reaſon is this. God being 
in a peculiar manner the King of the Jews, he could not ſuffer the Adoration of 
any other Deity (which was properly an Act of High-Treaſon againſt himſelf) in 
the Land of Canaan, which was his Kingdom. For ſuch a manifeſt Revolt could 
no ways conſiſt with his Dominion, which was perfectly Political, in that Coun- 
try. All Idolatry was therefore to be rooted out of the Bounds of his Kingdom; 
becauſe it was an Acknowledgment of another God, that is to ſay, another King; 
againſt the Laws of Empire. The Inhabitants were alſo to be driven out, that 
the entire poſſeſſion of the Land might be given to the 7/aelires. And for the 
like Reaſon the Emims and the Horims were driven out of their Countries by the 
Children of Eſau and Lot; and their Lands, upon the ſame Grounds, given by peut. 2. 
God to the Invaders. But tho? all Idolatry was thus rooted out of the Land of 
Canaan, yet every Idolater was not brought to Execution. The whole Family 
of Rahab, the whole Nation of the Gibeonites, articled with Foſuah, and were al- 
lowed by Treaty: and there were many Captives amongſt the Jews, who were 
Idolaters. David and Solomon ſubdued many Countries without the Confines of 
the Land of Promiſe, and carried their Conquelts as far as Euphrates. Amongſt 
ſo many Captives taken, ſo many Nations reduced under their Obedience, we find 
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not one man forced into the Jewiſh Religion, and the Worſhip of the True God, 
and puniſhed for Idolatry, tho? all of them were certainly guilty of it. If any 
one indeed, becoming a Proſelyte; deſired to be made a Deniſon of their Com- 
monwealth, he was obliged to ſubmit unto their Laws; that is, to embrace their 
Religion. But this he did willingly, on his own accord, not by conſtraint. He 
did not unwillingly ſubmit, to ſhew his Obedience ; But he ſought and ſollicited 
for it, as a Privilege. And as ſoon as he was admitted, he became ſubject to the 
Laws of the Commonwealth, by which all Idolatry was forbidden within the Bor- 
ders of the Land of Canaan. But that Law (as I have ſaid) did not reach to any 
of thoſe Regions, however ſubjected unto the Jews, that were ſituated without 
thoſe Bounds. | | 
Thus far concerning outward Worſhip. Let us now conſider Articles of 
Faith. | 
The Articles of Religion are ſome of them Practical, and ſome Speculative. Now, 
tho? both ſorts conſiſt in the Knowledge of Truth, yet theſe terminate ſimply in 
the Underſtanding, thoſe influence the Will and Manners. Speculative Opini- 
ons, therefore, and Articles of Faith (as they are called) which are required on- 
ly to be believed, cannot be impoſed on any Church by the Law of the Land. 
For it is abſurd that things ſhould be enjoyned by Laws, which are not in Mens 
wer to perform. And to believe this or that to be true, does not depend up- 
on our Will. But of this enough has been ſaid already. But (will ſome ſay) 
let Men at leaſt profeſs that they believe. A ſweet Religion indeed, that obliges 
Men to diſſemble, and tell Lies both to God and Man, for the Salvation of their 
Souls! If the Magiſtrate thinks to ſave Men thus, he ſeems to underſtand little 
of the way of Salvation. And if he does it not in order to ſave them, why is 
he ſo ſollicitous about the Articles of Faith as to enact them by a Law? 

Farther, The Magiſtrate ought not to forbid the Preaching or Profeſſing of 
any Speculative Opinions in any Church, becauſe they have no manner of rela- 
tion to the Civil Rights of the Subjects. If a Roman Catholick believe that to be 
really the Body of Chriſt, which another Man calls bread, he does no Injury 
thereby to his Neighbour. If a Jew do not believe the New Teſtament to be the 
Word of God, he does not thereby alter any thing in Mens Civil Rights. If a 
Heathen doubt of both Teſtaments, he is not therefore to be puniſhed asa perni- 
cious Citizen. The Power of the Magiſtrate, and the Eſtates of the People, may 
be equally ſecure, whether any Man believe theſe things or no. I readily grant, 
that theſe Opinions are falſe and abſurd. But the Buſineſs of Laws is not to 
provide for the Truth of Opinions, but for the Safety and Security of the Com- 
monwealth, and of every particular Man's Goods and Perſon. And ſo it ought 
to be. For Truth certainly would do well enough, if ſhe were once left to ſhift 
for herſelf. She ſeldom has received, and J fear never will receive much Aſſi- 
ſtance from the Power of Great Men, to whom ſhe is but rarely known, and 
more rarely welcome. She is not taught by Laws, nor has ſhe any need of Force 
to procure her Entrance into the Minds of Men. Errors indeed prevail by the 
aſſiſtance of foreign and borrowed Succours. But if Truth makes not her way 
into the Underſtanding by her own Light, ſhe will be but the weaker for any 
borrowed Force Violence can add to her. Thus much for Speculative Opinions. 
Let us now proceed to Prattical ones. 

A Good Life, in which conſiſts not the leaſt part of Religion and true Piety, 
concerns alfo the Civil Government: and in it lies the ſafety both of Mens Souls, 
and of the Commonwealth. Moral Actions belong therefore to the Juriſdiction 
both of the outward and inward Court ; both of the Civil and Domeſtick Go- 
vernor ; I mean, both of the Magiſtrate and Conſcience. Here therefore is 
great danger, leſt one of theſe Juriſdictions intrench upon the other, and Diſ- 
cord ariſe between the Keeper of the publick Peace and the Overſeers of Souls. 
But if what has been already ſaid concerning the Limits of both theſe Govern- 
ments be rightly conſidered, it will eaſily remove all difficulty in this matter. 

Every Man has an Immortal Soul, capable of Eternal Happineſs or Miſery ; 
whoſe Happineſs depending upon his believing and doing thoſe things in this 
Life, which are neceſſary to the obtaining of God s Favour, and are preſcribed 
by God to that end; it follows from thence, iſt, That the obſervance of theſe 
things is the higheſt Obligation that lies upon Mankind, and that our utmoſt 
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Care, Application, and Diligence, ought to be exerciſed in the Search and per- 
formance of them ; Becauſe there is nothing in this World that is of any conſi- 
deration in compariſon with Eternity. 24ly, That ſeeing one Man does not vio- 
late the Right of another, by his Erroneous Opinions, and undue manner of 
Worſhip, nor is his Perdition any prejudice to another Man's Affairs; therefore 
the Care of each Man's Salvation belongs only to himſelf. But I would not have 
this underſtood, as if I meant hereby to condemn all charitable Admonitions, 
and affectionate Endeavours to reduce Men from Errors; which are indeed the 
greateſt Duty of a Chriſtian. Any one may employ as many Exhortations aud 
Arguments as he pleaſes, towards the promoting of another Man's Salvation. 
But all Force and Compulſion are to be forborn. Nothing is to be done impe- 
riouſly. No body is obliged in that matter to yield Obedience unto the Admo- 
nitions or Injunctions of another, farther than he himſelf is perſuaded. Every 
Man, in that, has the ſupreme and abſolute Authority of judging for himſelf. 
And the Reaſon is, becauſe no body elſe is concerned in it, nor can receive any 
prejudice from his Conduct therein. 

But beſides their Souls, which are Immortal, Men have alſo their Temporal 
Lives here upon Earth; the State whereof being frail and fleeting, and the du- 
ration uncertain; they have need of ſeveral outward Conveniences to the ſup- 
port thereof, which are to be procured or preſerved by Pains and Induſtry. For 
thoſe things that are neceſſary to the comfortable ſupport of our Lives are not 
the ſpontaneous Products of Nature, nor do offer themſelves fit and prepared 
for our uſe. This part therefore draws on another Care, and neceſſarily gives 
another Imployment. But the pravity of Mankind being ſuch, that they had ra- 
ther injuriouſly prey upon the Fruits of other Mens Labours, than take pains to 
provide for themſelves; the neceſſity of preſerving Men in the Poſſeſſion of what 
honeſt induſtry has already acquired, and alſo of preſerving their Liberty and 
Strength, whereby they may acquire what they farther want ; obliges Men to en- 
ter into Society with one another; that by mutual Aſſiſtance and pint Force, they 
may. ſecure unto each other their Proprieties, in the things that contribute to the 
Comfort and Happineſs of this Life ; leaving in the mean while to every Man 
the care of his own Eternal Happineſs, the Attainment whereof can neither be 
facilitated by another Man's Induſtry, nor can the Loſs of it turn to another 
Man's Prejudice, nor the Hope of it be forced from him by any external Violence, 
But foraſmuch as Men thus entring into Societies, grounded upon their mutual 
Compacts of Aſſiſtance, for the Defence of their Temporal Goods, may never- 
theleſs be deprived of them, either by the Rapine and Fraud of their Fellow-Ci- 
tizens, or by the hoſtile Violence of Forreigners; the Remedy of this Evil con- 
ſiſts in Arms, Riches, and Multitude of Citizens; the Remedy of the other in 
Laws; and the Care of all things relating both to the one and the other, is com- 
mitted by the Society to the Civil Magiſtrate. This is the Original, this is the 
Uſe, and theſe are the Bounds of the Legiſlative (which is the Supreme) Power 
in every Commonwealth. I mean, that Proviſion may be made for the Securiy o 
each Man's private Poſſeſſions; for the Peace, Riches, and publick Commoditie 
of the whole People; and, as much as poſſible, for the Increaſe of their inware 
Strength, againſt foreign Invaſions. | 

Theſe things being thus explain'd, it is eaſie to underſtand to what end the Le- 
giſlative Power ought to be directed, and by what Meaſures regulated; and that 
is the temporal Good and outward Proſperity of the Society; which is the ſole 


Reaſon of Mens entring into Society, and the only thing they ſeek and aim at in 


it. And it is alſo evident what Liberty remains to Men in reference to their eter- 
nal Salvation, and that is, that every one ſhould do what he in his Conſcience is 
perſuaded to be acceptable to the Almighty, on whoſe good pleaſure and acce- 
Ptance depends their eternal Happineſs. For Obedience is due in the firſt place 
to God, and afterwards to the Laws. | 

But ſome may ask, What if the Magiſtrate ſhould enjoin any thing by his Authority 
that appears unlawful to the Conſcience of a private Perſon ? 1 anſwer, that if Govern- 
ment be faithfully adminiſtred, and the Counſels of the Magiſtrate be indeed di- 
rected to the publick Good, this will ſeldom happen. But if perhaps it do ſo fall 
out, I ſay, that ſuch a private Perſon is to abſtain from the Action that he judges 


unlawful ; and he is to undergo the Puniſhment, which it is not unlawful for him 
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to bear. For the private Judgment of any Perſon concerning a Law enacted in 
Political Matters, for the publick Good, does not take away the Obligation of that 
Law, nor deſerve a Diſpenſation. But if the Law indeed be concerning things that 
lie not within the Verge of the Magiſtrate's Authority; (as for Example, that the 
People, or any Party amongſt them, thould be compelFd to embrace a ſtrange Religi- 
on, and join in the Worſhip and Ceremonies of another Church,) men are not in theſe 
caſes obliged by that Law, againſt their Conſciences. For the Political Society is in- 
ſtituted for no other end, but only to ſecure every man's Poſſeſſion of the things of 
this life. The care of each man's Soul, and of the things of Heaven, which neither 
does belong to the Commonwealth, nor can be ſubjected to it, is left entirely to every 
man's ſelf. Thus the ſafeguard of mens lives, and of the things that belong unto 
this life, is the buſineſs of the Commonwealth ; and the preſerving of thoſe things un- 
to their Owners, is the Duty of the Magiſtrate. And therefore the Magiſtrate can- 
not take away theſe worldly things from this man, or party, and give them to that 
nor change Propriety amongſt Fellow - Subjects, (no not even by a Law) for a cauſe 
that has no relation to the End of Civil Government; I mean for their Religion ; 
which whether it be true or falſe, does no prejudice to the worldly concerns of their 
Fellow- Subjects, which are the things that only belong unto the care of the Com- 
monwealth. 

But what if the Magiſtrate believe ſuch a Law as this to be for the publick Good? | 
anſwer : as the private Judgment of any particular Perſon, if erroneous, does not ex- 
empt him from the obligation of Law, ſo the private Judgment (as I may call it) of the 
Magiſtrate does not give him any new Right of impoſing Laws upon his Subjects, which 
neither was in the Conſtitution of the Government granted him, nor eyer was in the 
power of the People to grant: much leſs, if he make it his Buſineſs to enrich and ad- 
vance his Followers and Fellow-Sectaries, with the Spoils of others. But what if the 
Magiſtrate believe that he has a right to make ſuch Laws, and that they are for the 
publick Good; and his Subjects believe the contrary 2 Who ſhall be Judge between 
them? I anſwer, God alone, For there is no Judge upon earth between the Supreme 
Magiſtrate and the People. God, I ſay, is the only Judge in this caſe, who will re- 
tribute unto every one at the laſt day according to his Deſerts; that is, according 
to his ſincerity and uprightneſs in endeavouring to promote Picty, and the publick 
Weal and Peace of Mankind. But what ſhall be done in the mean while? J anſwer : 
The principal and chief care of every one ought to be of his own Soul firſt, and in the 
next place, of the publick Peace: tho yet there are very few will think *tis Peace 
there, where they ſee all laid waſte. There are two forts of Conteſts amongſt Men; 
the one managed by Law, the other by Force and theſe are of that nature, that 
where the one ends, the other always begins. But it is not my buſineſs to enquire into 
the Power of the Magiſtrate in the different Conſtitutions of Nations. I only know 
what uſually happens where controverſies ariſe, without a Judge to determine them. 
You will ſay then the Magiſtrate being the ſtronger will have his Will, and carry his 


point. Without doubt. But the Queſtion is not here concerning the doubtfulneſs of 
the Event, but the Rule of Right. 


But to come to particulars, I ſay, Firſt, No Opinions contrary to human Society, 
or to thoſe moral Rules which are neceſfary to the Preſervation of Civil Society, are to 
be tolerated by the Magiſtrate. But of theſe indeed Examples in any Church are rare. 
For no Sett can eaſily arrive to ſuch a degree of madneſs, as that it ſhould think fit to 
teach, for Doctrines of Religion, ſuch things as manifeſtly undermine the Foundations 
of Society, and are therefore condemned by the judgment of all Mankind: becauſe 
their own Intereſt, Peace, Reputation, every Thing would be thereby endangered. 

Another more ſecret Evil, but more dangerous to the Commonwealth, is when 
Men arrogate to themſelves, and to thoſe of their o] Sect, ſome: peculiar Prerogative 
cover d over with a ſpecious ſhew of deceitful. words, but in effect oppoſite to the Civil 
Right of the Community. For Example. We cannot find any-Sett that teaches: ex- 
preſly and openly, that Men are not obliged to keep their Promiſe; that Princes may 
be dethroned by thoſe that differ from them in Religion; or that the Dominion of all 
things belongs only to themſelves. For theſe things, propoſed thus nakedly and plain- 
ly, would ſoon draw on them the Eye and Hand of the Magiſtrate, and awaken all the 
care of the Commonwealth to a watchfulneſs againſt the ſpreading of ſo dangerous an 
Evil. But nevertheleſs, we find thoſe that ſay the ſame things, in other words. What 
elſe do they mean, who teach that Faith is nat to be kept with Heret iaks? Their — 
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forſooth, is that the privilege of breaking Faith belongs unto themſelves : For they de- 
clare all that are not of their Communion to he Hereticks, orat leaſt may declare them 
ſo whenſoever they think fit. What can be the meaning of their aſſerting that Kings 
excommunicated forfeit their Crowns and Kingdoms? It is evident that they therehy ar- 
rogate unto themſelves the Power of depoſing Kings: becauſe they challenge the Pow- 
er of Excommunication, as the peculiar Right of their Hierarchy. That Dominion 
is founded in Grace, is alſo an Aſſertion by which thoſe that maintain it do plainly lay 
claim to the poſſeſſion of all things. For they are not ſo wanting to themſelves as not 
to believe, or at leaſt as not to profeſs themſelves to be the truly pious and faithful. 
Theſe therefore, and the like, whoattribute unto the Faithful, Religious and Ortho- 
dox, that is, in plain terms, unto themſelves, any peculiar Privilege or Power above 
other Mortals, in civil Concernments; or who, upon pretence of Religion, do chal- 
lenge any manner of Authority over ſuch, as are not aſſociated with them in their Ec- 
clefjaſtical Communion 3; I fay theſe have no right to be tolerated by the Magiſtrate z 
as neither thoſe that will not own and teach the Duty of tolerating All Men in matters 
of mere Religion. For what do all theſe and the like Doctrines 6gnifie, but that they 
may, and are ready upon any occaſion to ſeize the Government, and poſſeſs themſelves 
of the Eſtates and Fortunes of their Fellow- Subjects; and that they only ask leave to 
1 by the Magiſtrate ſo long, until they find themſelves ſtrong enough to 
effect it ? 
Again : That Church can have no right to be tolerated by the Magiſtrate; which 
conſtituted upon ſuch a bottom, that all thoſe who enter into it, do thereby ipſo 
facto, deliver themſelves up to the Protection and Service of another Prince. For 
by this means the Magiſtrate would give way to the ſettling of a foreign Juriſdiction 
in his own Country, and ſuffer his own People to be liſted, as it were; for Soldiers 
againſt his own Government. Nor does the frivolous and fallacious diſtinction between 
the Court and the Church afford any remedy to this Inconvenience z eſpecially when 
both the one and the other are equally ſubject to the abſolute Authority of the ſame 
perſon 3 who has not only power to perſuade the Members of his Church to whatſo- 
ever he liſts, either as purely Religious, or in order thereunto, but can alſo enjoyn it 
them on pain of eternal Fire. It is ridiculous for any one to profeſs himſelf to be 
a Mahumetan only in his Religion, but in every thing elſe a faithful Subject to a Chri- 
ſtian Magiſtrate, whilſt at the ſame time he acknowledges himſelf bound to yield blind 
obedience to the Mufti of Conſtantinople who himſelf is entirely obedient to the Otto- 
man Emperor, and frames the feigned Oracles of that Religion according to his plea- 
ſure. But this Mahumetan living amongſt Chriſtians, would yet more apparently 
renounce their Government, if he acknowledged the ſame Perſon to be Head of his 
Church, who is the ſupreme Magiſtrate in the State, | 
Laſtly, Thoſe are not at all to be tolerated who deny the Being of a God. Promi- 
ſes, Covenants, and Oaths, which are the Bonds of human Society, can have no hold 
upon an Atheiſt. The taking away of God, tho' but even in thought, diflolves all. 
Beſides alſo, thoſe that by their Atheiſm undermine and deſtroy all Religion, can have 
no pretence of Religion whereupon to challenge the Privilege of a Toleration. As for 
other practical Opinions, tho' not abſolutely free from all Error, if they do not tend 
to eſtabliſh Domination over others, or Civil Impunity to the Church in which they 
are taught, there can be no Reaſon why they ſhould not be tolerated. 
It remains that I ſay ſomething concerning thoſe Aſſemblies, which being vulgar- 
ly called, and perhaps having ſometimes been Conventicles, and Nurſeries of Factions 
and Seditions , are thought to afford the ſtrongeſt matter of Objection againſt this 
Doctrine of Toleration. But this has not happened by any thing peculiar unto the 
genius of ſuch Aſſemblies, but by the unhappy Circumſtances of an oppreſſed or ill- 
ſettled Liberty. Theſe Accuſations would ſoon ceaſe, if the Law of Toleration were 
once ſo ſettled , that all Churches were obliged to lay down Toleration as the Foun- 
dation of their own Liberty; and teach that Liberty of Conſcience is every Mans 
natural Right, equally belonging to Diſſenters as to themſelves; and that no body 
ought to be compell'd in matters of Religion either by Law or Force. The Eſtabliſh- 
ment of this one thing would take away all ground of Complaints and Tumults upon 
account of Conſcience, And theſe Cauſes of Diſcontents and Animoſities being once 
removed, there would remain nothing in theſe Aſſemblies that were not more pcacea- 
ble, and leſs apt to produce Diſturbance of State, than in any other Mectings what- 
ſoever. Bur let us examine particularly the Heads of theſe Accuſations. 
Vol, II. | Iiz You'll 
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Tou ll ſay, That Aſſemblies aud Meetings endanger the Public Peace, and threatey 
the Commonwealth, I anfwer: If this be fo, why are there daily ſuch numerous 
Meetings in Markets, and Courts of Fudicature? W hy are Crowds upon the Ex- 
change, and a concourſe of People in Cities ſuffered ? You'll reply; Thoſe are Civil 
Aſſemblies; but Theſe we object againſt, are Eccleſiaſtical. I anſwer: "Tis a likely 
thing indeed, that ſuch Aſſemblies as are altogether remote ſrom Civil Affairs, ſhould 
be moſt apt to embroyl them. O, but Civil Aſſemblies are compoſed of Men that 
differ from one another in matters of Religion; but theſe Eccleſiaſtical Meetings are 
of Perſons that are all of one Opinion. As if an Agreement in matters of Religi- 
on, were in effect a Conſpiracy againſt the Commonwealth; or as if Men would not 
be ſo much the more warmly unanimous in Religion, the leſs Liberty they had of 
aſſembling. But it will be urged ſtill, That Civil Aſſemblies are open, and free for 


any one to enter into; whereas religious Conventicles are more private, and thereby 


give opportunity to clandeſtine Machinations. I anſwer, That this is not ſtrictly 
true: For many Civil Aſſemblies are not open to every one. And it ſome religious 
Meetings be private, who are they (I beſeech you) that are to be blamed for it? 
thoſe that deſire, or thoſe that forbid their being publick? Again; You'll fay, that 
religious Communion does exceedingly unite Mens Minds and Affections to one ano- 
ther, and is therefore the more dangerous. But if this be ſo, why is not the Ma- 
giſtrate afraid of his own Church; and why does he not forbid their Aſſemblies, as 
things dangerous to his Government ? You'll ſay, Becauſe he himſelf is a Part, and 
even the Head of them. As if he were not alſo a Part of the Commonwealth, and 
the Head of the whole People. 

Let us therefore deal plainly. The Magiſtrate is afraid of other Churches, but 
not of his own; becauſe he is kind and favourable to the one, but ſevere and cruel 
to the other. Theſe he treats like Children, and, indulges them even to Wanton- 
neſs. Thoſe he uſes as Slaves; and how blameleſly ſoever they demean them- 
ſelves, recompenſes them no otherwiſe than by Gallies, Priſons, Confiſcations 


and Death. Theſe he cheriſhes and defends: Thoſe he continually ſcourges and op- 


3 Let him turn the Tables: Or let thoſe Diſſenters enjoy but the fame Privi- 
eges in Civils as his other Subjects, and he will quickly find that theſe religious 
Meetings will be no longer dangerous. For if Men enter into ſeditious Conſpira- 
cies, *tis not Religion inſpires them to it in their Meetings; but their Sufferings 
and Oppreſſions that make them willing to eaſe themſelves. Juſt and moderate Go- 
vernments are every where quiet, every where ſafe. But Oppreſſion raiſes Ferments, 
and makes Men ſtruggle to caſt off an uneafie and tyrannical Yoke. I know that 
Seditions arc very frequently raiſed upon Pretence of Religion. But *tis as true that, 
for Religion, Subjects are frequently ill treated, and live miſerably. Believe me, 
the Stirs that are made , proceed not from any peculiar Temper of this or that 
Church or religious Society; but from the common Diſpoſition of all Mankind, who 
when they groan under any heavy Burthen , endeavour naturally to ſhake off the 
Yoke that galls their Necks. Suppoſe this Buſineſs of Religion were let alone, 
and that there were ſome other Diſtinction made between Men and Men, upon ac- 
count of their different Complexions, Shapes, and Features, fo that thoſe who have 
black Hair (for example) or grey Eyes, ſhould not enjoy the ſame Privileges as 0- 
ther Citizens; that they ſhould not be permitted either to buy or ſell, or live by 
their Callings; that Parents ſhould not have the Government and Education of 
their own Children; that all ſhould either be excluded from the Benefit of the Laws, 
or meet with partial Judges; can it be doubted but theſe Perſons, thus diſtinguiſhed 
from others by the Colour of their Hair and Eyes, and united together by one com- 
mon Perſecution, would be as dangerous to the Magiſtrate, as any others that had aſ- 
ſociated themſelves merely upon the account of Religion? Some enter into Compa- 
Ny for Trade and Profit : Others, for want of Buſineſs, have their Clubs for Claret. 
Neighbourhood joyns ſome, and Religion others. But there is one only thing which 
gathers People into ſeditious Commotions, and that is Oppreſſion. 

- You'll ſay; What, will you have People to meet at divine Service againſt the Ma- 
giſtrates Will? J anſwer z Why, I pray, againſt his Will ? Is it not both lawful and 
neceſſary that they ſliould meer? Againſt his Will, do you ſay? That's what I com- 
plain of. That is the very Root of all the Miſchief. Why are Aſſemblies leſs ſufte- 
rable in a Church than in a Theatre or Marker? Thoſe that meet there are not ei- 


ther more vicious, or more turbulent, than thoſe that meet elſewhere. The Buſi- 
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neſs in that is, that they are ill uſed , and therefore they are not to be ſuffered. 
Take away the Partiality that is uſed towards them in matters of common Right; 
change the Laws, take away the Penalties unto which they are ſubjected, and all 
things will immediately become ſafe and peaceablez nay , thoſe that are averſe to 
the Religion of the Magiſtrate , will think themſelves ſo much the more bound to 
maintain the Peace of the Commonwealth , as their Condition is better in that 
place than elſewhere z and all the ſeveral ſeparate Congregations, like ſo many Guar- 
dians of the Publick Peace, will watch one another, that nothing may be innnovated 
or changed in the Form of the Government: Becauſe they can hope for nothing 
better than what they already enjoy; that is, an equal Condition with their Fellow- 
Subjects, under a juſt and moderate Government. Now if that Church, which 
agrees in Religion with the Prince, be eſteemed the chief Support of any Ci- 
vil Government, and that for no other reaſon (as has already been ſhewn) than 
becauſe the Prince is kind, and the Laws are favourable to it; how much greater 
will be the Security of a Government, where all good Subjects, of whatſoever Church ; 
they be, without any Diſtinction upon account of Religion, enjoying the ſame Fa- 
vour of the Prince, and the ſame Benefit of the Laws, ſhall become the common 
Support and Guard of it; and where none will have any occaſion to fear the Seve- 
rity of the Laws, but thoſe that do Injuries to their Neighbours, and offend againſt 
the Civil Peace ? t | 

That we may draw towards a Concluſion. The Sum of all we drive at is, That 
every Man may enjoy the ſame Rights that are granted to others. 1s it permitted to 
worſhip God in the Roman manner? Let it be permitted to do it in the Geneva 
Form alſo. Is it permitted to ſpeak Latin in the Market-place? Let thoſe that 
have a mind to it, be permitted to do it alſo in the Church. Is it lawful for any 
Man in his own Houſe, to kneel, ſtand, fit, or uſe any other Poſture; and to cloath 
himſelf in white or black, in ſhort or in long Garments ? Let it not be made unlawful 
to eat Bread, drink Wine, or waſh with Water in the Church. In a Word: What- 
ſoever things are left free by Law in the common occaſions of Life, let them remain 
free unto every Church in Divine Worſhip. Let no Man's Life, or Body, or 
Houſe, or Eſtate, ſuffer any manner of Prejudice upon theſe Accounts, Can you al- 
low of the Presbyterian Diſcipline? Why ſhould not the Epiſcopal alſo have what 
they like? Eccleſiaſtical Authority, whether it be adminiſtred by the Hands of a ſin- 
gle Perſon, or many, is every where the ſame; and neither has any Juriſdiction in 
things Civil, nor any manner of Power of Compulſion, nor any thing at all to do 
with Riches and Revenues. 

Eccleſiaſtical Aſſemblies, and Sermons, are juſtified by daily Experience, and pub- 
lick Allowance. Theſe are allowed to People of ſome one Perſwaſion: Why not to 
all? If any thing paſs in a religious Meeting ſeditiouſly, and contrary to the publick 
Peace, it is to be puniſhed in the ſame manner, and no otherwiſe, than as if it had 
happened in a Fair or Market. Theſe Meetings ought not to be SanQuaries for fa- 
ctious and flagitious Fellows: Nor ought it to be leſs lawful for Men to meet in 
Churches than in Halls: Nor are one part of the Subjects to be eſteemed: more 
blameable, for their meeting together, than others. Every one is to be accounta- 
ble for his own Actions; and no Man is to be laid under a Suſpicion, or Odium, for 
the Fault of another. Thoſe that are Seditious, Murderers, Thieves, Robbers, A- 
dulterers, Slanderers, &c. of whatſoever Church, whether National or not, ought 
to be puniſhed and ſupprefled. But thoſe whoſe Doctrine is peaceable, and whoſe 
Manners are pure and blameleſs, ought to be upon equal Terms with their Fellow- 
Subjects. Thus if ſolemn Aſſemblies, Obſervations of Feſtivals, publick Worſhip, 
be permitted to any one ſort of Profeſſors; all theſe things ought to be permitted to 
the Presbyterians, Independents, Anabaptiſts, Arminians, Quabers, and others, with 
the ſame Liberty. Nay, if we may openly ſpeak the Truth, and as becomes one Man 
to another, neither Pagan nor Mahumet an, nor Jem, ought to be excluded from the 
Civil Rights of the Commonwealth, becauſe of his Religion. The Goſpel commands 
no ſuch thing. The Church, which jadgeth ot thoſe that are without, wants it not. ; Cor. 5, 
And the Commonwealth, which embraces indifferently all Men that are honeſt, peace- 12, 13. 
able and induſtrious, requires it not. Shall we ſuffer a Pagan to deal and trade with 
b us, and ſhall we not ſuffer him to pray unto and worſhip God? If we allow the Jews 
6 to have private Houſes and Dwellings amongſt us, why ſhould we not allow them to 
have Synagogues? Is their Doctrine more falſe, their Worſhip more abominable, or is 
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the Civil Peace mote endangered, by their meeting in publick than in their private 
Houſes ? But if theſe things may be granted to Jews and Pagans, ſurely the condition 

of any Chriſtians ought not to be worſe than theirs in a Chriſtian Commonwealth. 
You'll ſay, perhaps, yes, it ought to be: Becauſe they are more inclineable tv 
Factions, Tumults, and Civil Wars. I anſwer: Is this the fault of the Chriſtian 
Religion? If it be ſo, truly the Chriſtian Religion is the worſt of all Religions, and 
ought neither to be embraced by any particular Perſon, nor tolerated by any Com- 
monwealth. For if this be the Genius, this the Nature of the Chriſtian Religion, 
to be turbulent, and deſtructive to the Civil Peace, that Church itſelf which the 
Magiſtrate indulges, will not always be innocent. But far be it from us to ſay any 
ſuch thing of that Religion, which carries the greateſt Oppoſition to Covetouſneſs, 
Ambition, Diſcord, Contention, and all manner of inordinate Defires z and is the 
moſt modeſt and peaceable Religion that eyer was. We muſt therefore ſeek another 
Cauſe of thoſe Evils that are charged upon Religion. And if we conſider right, 
we (hall find it to conſiſt wholly in the Subject that I am treating of. It is not the 
Diverſity of Opinions, (which cannot be avoided) but the Refuſal of Toleration to 
thoſe that are of different Opinions, (which might have been granted) that has pro- 
duced all the Buftles and Wars, that have been in the Chriſtian World, upon ac- 
count of Religion. The Heads and Leaders of the Church, moved by Avarice and 
inſatiable Deſire of Dominion, making uſe of the immoderate Ambition of Magi- 
ſtrates, and the credulous Superſtition of the giddy Multitude, have incenſed and a- 
nimated them againſt thoſe that difſent from themſelves; by preaching unto them, 
contrary to the Laws of the Goſpel, and to the Precepts of Charity, that Schiſma- 
ticks and Hereticks-are to be outed of their Poſſeſſions, and deſtroyed. And thus 
have they mixed together, and confounded two things, that are in themſelves moſt 
different, the Church and the Commonwealth. Now as it is very difficult for Men 
patiently to ſuffer themſelves to be ſtript of the Goods, which they have got by 
their honeſt Induſtry 3. and contrary to all the Laws of Equity, both humane and 
divine, to be delivered up for a Prey to other Mens Violence and Rapine; eſpecial- 
ly when they are otherwiſe altogether blameleſs; and that the Occaſion for which 
they are thus treated, does not at all belong to the Juriſdiction of the Magiſtrate, 
but intirely to the Conſcience of every particular Man; for the Conduct of which 
he is accountable to God only; what elſe can be expected, but that theſe Men, 
growing weary of the Evils under which they labour, ſhould in the end think it 
lawful for them to reſiſt Force with Force, and to defend their natural Rights (which 
are not forfeitable upon account of Religion) with Arms as well as they can? That 
this has been hitherto the ordinary courſe of things, is abundantly evident in Hiſto- 
ry: And that it will continue to be ſo hereafter, is but too apparent in Reaſon, It 
cannot indeed be otherwiſe, ſo long as the Principle of Ferſecution for Religion ſhall 
prevail, as it has done hitherto, with Magiſtrate and People; and ſo long as thoſe 
that ought to be the Preachers of Peace and Concord, ſhall continue, with all their 
Art and Strength, to excite Men to Arms, and ſound the Trumpet of War. But 
that Magiſtrates ſhould thus ſuffer theſe Incendiaries, and Diſturbers of the Publick 
Peace, might juſtly be wondred at; if it did not appear that they have been invited 
by them unto a Participation of the Spoil, and have therefore thought fit to make uſe 
of their Covetouſneſs ard Pride, as means whereby to increaſe their own Power. For 
who does not ſee that theſe Good Men are indeed more Miniſters of the Govern- 
ment, than Miniſters of the Goſpel z and that by flattering the Ambition, and fa- 
vouring the Dominion of Princes and Men in Authority, they endeavour with all 
their Might to promote that Tyranny in the Commonwealth, which otherwiſe they 
ſhould not be able to eſtabliſh in the Church? This is the unhappy Agreement that we 
ſee between the Church and State. Whereas if each of them would contain itſelf 
within its own Bounds, the one atrending to the worldly Welfare of the Commonwealth, 
the other to the Salvation of Souls, it is impoſſible that any Diſcord ſhould ever have 
hapned between them. Sed, pudet hæc opprobria, &c. God Almighty grant, I be- 
ſeech him, that the Goſpel of Peace may at length be preached, and that Civil Ma- 
giſtrates growing more careful to conform their own Conſciences to the Law of God, 
and leſs ſollicitous about the binding of other mens Conſciences by human Laws, may 
like Fathers of their Country, direct all their Counſels and Endeavours to promote 
univerſally the civil Welfare of all their Children; except only of ſuch as are arrogant 
ungovernable, and injurious to their Brethren 3 and that all eccleſiaſtical men, 9-4 
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boaſt themſelves td be the Syccefſots of the Apoſtles, walking peaceably and modeſtly 
in the Apoſtles ſteps, without intermedling with State-Affairs, may apply themſelves 
wholly to promote the Salvation of Souls. 


Farewell. 


TYErhaps it may not be amiſs tb add a few things concerning Hereſy and Schiſm. 

A Turk is not, nor can be, either Heretick or Schiſmatick, to a Chriſtian : and 
if any Man fall off from the Chriſtian Faith to Mahumetiſm , he does not thereby 
become a Heretick or Schiſmatick, but an Apoſtate and an Infidel. This no body 
doubts of. And by this it appears that Men of different Religions cannot be Here- 
ticks or Schiſmaticks to one another. 

We are to enquire therefore, what Men are of the ſame Religion. Concerning 
which, it is manifeſt that thoſe who have one and the ſame Rule of Faith and Wor- 
ſhip, are of the ſame Religion : and thoſe who have not the ſame Rule of Faith 
and Worſhip, are of different Religions. For ſince all things that belong unto that 
Religion are cantained in that Rule, it follows neceſſarily that thoſe who agree in 
one Rule are of one and the ſame Religion: and vice versa, Thus Turks and Chri- 
ſtians are of different Religions: becauſe theſe take the Holy Scriptures to be the 
Rule of their Religion, and thoſe the Alcoran. And for the ſame reaſon , there 
may be different Religions alſo even amongſt Chriſtians. The Papiſts and the Luthe 
rant, tho' both of them profeſs Faith in Chriſt, and are therefore called Chriſtians, 
yet are not both of the ſame Religion: becauſe theſe acknowledge nothing but the 
Holy Scriptures to be the Rule and Foundation of their Religion 3 thoſe take in al- 
ſo Traditions and the Decrees of Popes, and of theſe together make the Rule of their 
Religion. And thus the Chriſtians of St. John (as they are called) and the Chriſti- 
ans of Geneva are of different Religions: becauſe theſe alſo take only the Scriptures ; 
and thoſe I know not what Traditions, for the Rule of their Religion. 

This being ſettled, it follows; Firſt, That Hereſy is a Separation made in Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Communion between Men of the ſame Religion, for ſome Opinions no way 
contained in the Rule itſelf. And Secondly, That amongſt thoſe who acknowledge 
nothing but the Holy Scriptures to be their Rule of Faith, Hereſy is a Separation 
made in their Chriſtian Communion, for Opinions not contained in the expreſs 
Words of Scripture. Now this Separation may be made in a twofold manner. 

1. When the greater part, or (by the Magiltrate's Patronage) the ſtronger part, 
of the Church ſeparates itſelf from others, by excluding them out of her Commu - 
gion, becauſe they will not profeſs their Belief of certain Opinions which are not 
the _—_— Words of the Scripture. For it is not the paucity of thoſe that are ſc- 
parated, nor the Authority of the Magiſtrate, that can make any Man guilty of He- 
reſy. But he only is an Heretick who divides the Church into parts, introduces 
ne and Marks of Diſtinction, and voluntarily makes a Separation becauſe of ſuch 

pinions. l | | 

2. When any one ſeparates himſelf from the Communion of a Church, becauſe 
that Church does not publickly profeſs ſome certain Opinions which the Holy Scri- 
ptures do not expreſly teach. | 

Both theſe are Hereticks, becauſe they err in Fundamentals, and they err obſtinately 
againſt Knowledge. For when they have determined the Holy Scriptures to be the 
only Foundation of Faith, they nevertheleſs lay down certain Propoſitions as funda- 
mental, which are not in the Scripture z and becauſe others will not acknowledge 
theſe additional Opinions of theirs, nor build upon them as if they were neceſſary 
and fundamental, they therefore make a Separation in the Church; either by with - 
drawing themſelves from the others, or expelling the others from them. Nor does 
it ſignifie any thing for them to ſay that their Confeſſions and Symboles are agreea- 
ble to Scripture, and to the Analogy of Faith. For if they be conceived in the ex- 
preſs Words of Scripture, there can be no queſtion about them; becauſe thoſe things 
are acknowledged by all Chriſtians to be of Divine Inſpiration, and therefore funda- 
mental. But if they ſay that the Articles which they require to be profeſs d, are Con- 
ſequences deduced from the Scripture z it is undoubtedly well done of them who be- 
lieve and profeſs ſuch things as ſeem unto them ſo agreeable to the Rule of Faith. 
But it would be very ill done to obtrude thoſe things upon others, unto whom 
they do not feem to be the indubitable Doctrines of the Scripture. And to make a 


Separation 
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| A Letter concerning Toleration. 

Separation for ſuch things as theſe, which neither are nor can be fundamental, is tg 
become Hereticks. For I do not think there is any Man arrived to that Degree of 
Madneſs, as that he dare give out his Conſequences and Interpretations of Scripture 
as divine Inſpirations, and compare the Articles of Faith that he has framed accor- 
ding to his own Fancy with the Authority of the Scripture. I know there are 
ſome Propoſitions ſo evidently agreeable to Scripture, that no body can deny them 
to be drawn from thence: but about thoſe therefore there can be no Difference. 
This only 1 ſay, that however clearly we may think this or the other Doctrine to 
be deduced from Scripture, we ought not therefore to impoſe it upon others, as a 
neceſſary Article of Faith, becauſe we believe it to be agreeable to the Rule of Faith 
unleſs we would be content alſo that other Doctrines fhould be impoſed upon us in 
the ſame manner; and that we ſhould be compell'd to receive and profeſs all the 
different and contradictory Opinions of LZutherans, Calviniſts, Remonſtrants, Ana- 
baptiſts, and other Sects, which the Contrivers of Symbols, Syſtems, and Confeſſions, 
are accuſtomed to deliver unto their Followers as genuine and neceſſary Deductions 
from the Holy Scripture. I cannot but wonder at the extravagant Arrogance of 
thoſe Men who think that they themſelves can explain things neceflary to Salvation 
more clearly than the Holy Ghoſt, the eternal and infinite Wiſdom of God. 

Thus much concerning Hereſy z which Word in common uſe is applied only to 
the doctrinal part of Religion. Let us now conſider Schiſm, which is a Crime near 
a-kin to it. For both theſe Words ſeem unto me to ſignifie an id grounded Separa- 
tion in Eccleſiaſtical Communion , made about things not neceſſary. But ſince Uſe, 
which is the ſupream Law in Matter of Language, has determined that Hereſy re- 
lates to Errors in Faith, and Schiſm to thoſe in Worſhip or Diſcipline, we muſt con- 
ſider them under that DiſtinCtion. | 

Schiſm then, for the ſame Reaſons that have already been alledged, is nothing elſe 
but a Separation made in the Communion of the Church, upon account of ſomething 
in Divine Worſhip, or Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline , that is not any neceſſary part of it. 
Now nothing in Worſhip or Diſcipline can be neceſſary to Chriſtian Communion, but 
what Chriſt our Legiſlator, or the Apoſtles, by Inſpiration of the Holy Spirit, 
have commanded in expreſs Words. 2. 

In a Word: He that denies not any thing that the Holy Scriptures teach in ex- 
preſs Words, nor makes a Separation upon occaſion of any thing that is not mani- 
feſtly contained in the ſacred Text; however he may be nick-named by any Sect of 
Chriſtians, and declared by ſome, or all of them, to be utterly.void of true Chriſtia- 
nity yet in deed and in truth this Man cannot be either a Heretick or Schiſmatick. 
Theſe things might have been explained more largely, and more advantageouſly 5 
but it is enough to have hinted at them, thus briefly, to a Perſon of your parts. 
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Argument of the Letter concerning Toleration, briefly 
conſidered and anſwered. 


ou will pardon me if I take the ſame Liberty with you, that you 
have done with the Author of the Letter concerning Toleration; to 
conſider your Arguments, and endeavour to ſhew you the Miſtakes of 
them. For ſince you have ſo plainly yielded up the Queſtion to him, 
and do own that the Severities he would diſſuade Chriſtians from, are 


I am not without ſome Hopes to prevail with you, to do that your ſelf, which you 


fay is the only juſtifiable Aim of Men differing about Religion, even in the uſe of the 


ſevereſt Methods: viz. Carefully and impartially to weigh the whole Matter, and 
thereby to remove that Prejudice which makes you yet fayour ſome Remains of Per- 
ſecution: Promiſing my ſelf that fo ingenious a Perſon will either be convinced b 
the Truth which appears ſo very clear and evident to me; or elſe confeſs, that, were 
either you or I in Authority, we ſhould very unreaſonably and very unjuſtly uſe any 
Force upon the other, which differ'd from him, upon any pretence of want of Exa- 
mination. And if Force be not to be uſed in your Caſe or mine, becauſe unreaſona- 
ble, or unjuſt; you will, I hope, think fit that it ſhould be forborn in all others, 
where it will be equally unjuſt and unreaſonable; as I doubt not but to make it a 
pear it will unavoidably be, whereyer you will go about to puniſh Men for want of 
Conſideration. For the true way to try ſuch Speculations as theſe, is to ſee how 
they will prove when they are reduc'd into Practice. | 

The firſt thing you ſeem ſtartled at, in the Author's Letter, is the Largeneſs of the 
Toleration he propoſes: And you think it ſtrange that he would not have ſo much 


Pag. 123 
utterly unapt, and improper to bring Men to embrace that Truth which muſt ſave them: 37 1 


as a Pagan, Mahumetan, or Jem, excluded from the Civil Rights of the Commonwealth, Pag. 1. 


becauſe of his Religion. We pray every Day for their Converſion, and I think it our 
Duty ſo to do: But it will, I fear, hardly be believed that we pray in earneſt, if we 
exclude them from the other ordinary and probable means of Converſion ; either by 
driving them from, or perſecuting them when they are amongſt us. Force, you al- 
low, is improper to convert Men to any Religion. Toleration is but the removing 
that Force. So that why thoſe ſhould not be tolerated as well as others, if you with 
their Converſion, I do not ſee. But you ſay, I ſeems hard to conceive how the Author 
of that Letter ſhould think to do any Service to Religion in general, or to the Chriſtian. 


Religion, by recommending and perſuading ſuch a Toleration. For how much ſoever it Paß 20 


may tend to the Advancement of Trade and Commerce, (which ſome ſeem to place above 
all other Conſiderations) I ſee no reaſon, from any Experiment that has been made, to 
expect that true Religion would be a Gainer by it; that it would be either the better 
Preſerved, the more wildly propagated, or rendred any whit the more fruitful in the 
Lives of its Profeſſors by it, Before I come to your Doubt itſelf, ether true 
AY KEI | Religion 
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Religion would be a Gainer by ſuch a Toleration; give me leave to take notice, that if, 
by other Conſiderations, you mean any thing but Religion, your Parentheſis is wholly 
beſides the Matter; and that if you do not know that the Author of the Letter 
laces the Advancement of Trade above Religion, your Inſinuation is very uncharitable, 
ut I go on. i 

Ton fee no reaſon, you ſay, from any Experiment that has been made, to expect that 
true Religion would be a gainer by it, True Religion and Chriſtian Religion are, | 
ſuppoſe, to you and me, the ſame thing. But of this you have an Experiment in its 
firſt appearance in the World, and ſeveral hundreds of Years after. It was then better 
preſerv d, more widely propagated (in proportion) and render'd more fruitful in the 
Lives of its Profeſſors, than ever ſince z tho' then Jews and Pagans were talerated, 
and more than tolerated by the Goyernments of thoſe Places where it grew up. 1 
hope you do not imagine the Chriſtſan Religion has loft any of its firſt Beauty, Force, 
or Reaſonableneſs, by having been almoſt 2000 Years in the World; that you ſhould 
fear it ſhould be leſs able now to ſhift for it ſelf, without the help of Force. I doubt 
not but you look upon it till to be the Power and Wiſdom of God for our Salvation; 
and therefore cannot ſuſpect it leſs capable to prevail now, by its own Truth and 
Light, than it did in the firſt Ages of the Church, when poor contemptible Men, 
without Authority, or the countenance of Authority, had alone the care of it. This, 
as I take it, has been made uſe of by Chriſtians generally, and by ſome of our Church 
in particular, as an Argument for the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion; that it grew 
and ſpread, and prevailed, without any Aid from Force, or the Aſſiſtance of the Pow- 
ers in being. Andif it bea mark of the true Religion, that it will prevail by its own 
Light and Strength, (but that falſe Religions will not, but have need of Force and fo- 
reign Helps to ſupport them) nothing certainly can be more for the advantage of 
true Religion, than to take away compulſion every where. And therefore it is ao more 
hard to conceive how the Author of the Letter ſhould think to do Service to Religion in ge- 
eral, or to the Chriſtian Religion, than it is hard to conceive that he ſhould think there 
is atrue Religion, and that the Chriſtian Religion is it; which its Profeſſors have al- 
ways own'd not to need Force, and have urged that as a good Argument to prove the 
truth of it. The Ixventions of Men in Religion need the Force and Helps of Men to 
ſupport them. A Religion that is of God wants not the Aſſiſtance of Human Autho- 


Tity to make it prevail. I gueſs, when this e from you, you had narrow'd your 
Thoughts to your own Age and Country: But 1 


you will enlarge them a little beyond 
the Confines of England, I do not doubt but you will eaſily imagine that if in taly, 
Spain, Portugal, &c. the Inquiſition and in France their Dragooning; and in other 
parts thoſe Severities that are uſed to keep or force Men to the national Religion, 
were taken away; and inſtead thereof the Toleration propos'd by the Author were ſet 
up, the true Religion would be a gainer by it. e 

The Author of the Letter ſays, Truth will do well enough, if ſhe were once left to ſhift 
for her ſelf. She ſeldom hath received, and be fears never will receive much Aſſiſtauce 
from the Power of great Men, to whom ſhe is but rarely known, and mere rarely welcome, 
Errors indeed prevail, by the Aſſiſtance of foreign and borrowed Succours. Truth makes 
way into our Underſtanding, by her own Light, and is but the weaker for any borrowed 
Force that Violence can add to ber. Theſe words of his (how hard ſoever they may ſeem 
to you.) may help you to conceive how be ſhould think to do Service to true Religion, by 
recommending and perſuading ſuch a Toleration as he propoſed. And now, pray tell me 


| 1 ſelf, whether you do not think True Religion would be 4 gainer by it, if ſuch a 


oleration eſtabliſh'd there, would permit the Doctrine of the Church of England to 
be freely preached, and its Worſhip ſet up, in any "pes Mahumetan, or Pagan 
Country ? If you do not, you have a very 11] Opinion of the Religion of the Church 
of England, and muſt own that it can only be propagated and ſupported by Force, If 
you think it would gain in thoſe Countries, by ſuch a Toleration, you are then of the 
Author's Mind, and do not find it ſo bard to conceive how the recommending ſuch a 
Toleration, might do Service to that which you think True Religion. But if you allow 
ſuch a Toleration uſeful to Truth in other Countries, you muſt find ſomething very pe- 
culiar in the Air, that muſt make it leſs uſeful to Truth in England. And 'twill favour 
of much partiality, and be too abſurd, I fear, for you to own, that Toleration will 
be advantageous to True Religion all the World over, except only in this Iſland ; 
Though, I much ſuſpect, this, as abſurd as it is, lies at the bottom; And you build 
all you ſay, upon this lurking Suppoſition, that the national Religion now in OT 

* | | bac 
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back d by the publick Authority of the Law, is the only True Religion, and therefore 
no other is to be tolerated, Which being a Suppoſition , equally unavoidable, . and 

equally juft in other Countries, (unleſs we can imagine that every where but in Eng- 
land Men believe what at the ſame time they think to be a Lie) will in other Places 
exclude Toleration, and thereby hinder Truth from the means of propagating it 
ſelf. | 

what the Fruits of Toleration are, which in the next words you complain do remain 
ſtill among us, and which you ſay give no Encouragement to hope for any Advantages 
from it; what Fruits, I fay, theſe are, or whether they are owing to the want or 
widenefs of Toleration among us, we ſhall then be able to judge, when you tell us 
what they are. In the mean time I will boldly ſay, that if the Magiſtrates will ſevere- 
ly and impartially ſet themſelves againſt Vice, in whomſoever it is found; and leave 

Men to their own Conſciences, in their Articles of Faith, and ways of Worſhip ; 
True Religion will be ſpread wider, and be more fruitful in the Lives of its Profeſſors, 
than ever hitherto it has been, by the impoſition of Creeds and Ceremonies. 

You tell us, that 20 Man can fail of finding the way of Salvation, who ſeeks it as he Pag. 7. 
ought. I wonder you had not taken notice, in the places you quote for this, how 
we are directed there to the right way of ſeeking. The words (John vii. 17.) are; 

If any Man will do his Will, he ſhall know of the Doctrine whether it be of God. And, 

Pſalm xxv. 9, 12, 14. Which are alſo quoted by you, tell us, The Meek will he guide 
in Judgment, and the Meek will he teach his way. What Man is he that feareth the 
Lord, him (hall he teach in the way that he ſhall chuſe. The Secret of the Lord is with them 
that fear him, and he will ſhew them his Covenant. So that theſe places, if they prove 
what you cite them for, that no Man can fail of finding the way of Salvation, who ſeeks 

it as he ought ;, they do alſo prove, that a good Life is the only way to ſeek as we ought, 
and that therefore the Magiſtrates, if they would put Men upon ſeeking the way of 
Salvation as they ought, ſhould, by their Laws and Penalties, force them to a good 

Life; A good Converſation being the readieſt and ſureſt way to a right Underſtanding. 
Punifhments and Severities thus apply'd, we are ſure, are both practicable, juſt, and 

uſeful, How Puniſhments will prove in the way you contend for, we ſhall ſee when 

we come to confider it. 

Having given us theſe broad Marks of your Good-will to Toleration, you tell us, 
"Tis not your Deſign to argue againſt it, but only to enquire what our Author offers for the Pag. 3. 
proof of bis Aſſertion. And then you give us this Scheme of his Argument. 
1. There is but one way of Salvation, or but one True Religion. 
2. No Mancan be ſaved by this Religion, who does not believe it to be the True Religion. 
3. This Belief is to be wrought in Men by Reaſon and Argument, not by outward Force 

and Compulſion. 

4. Therefore all ſuch Force is utterly of no uſe for the promoting True Religion, and 
the Salvation of Souls. | 


5. And therefore no body can have any Right to uſe any Force or Compulſion, for the 
bringing Men to the True Religion. | 

And you tell ns, the whole Strength of what that Letter urged for the purpoſe of it, 
lies in this Argument, Which I think you have no more reaſon to ſay, than if you ſhould 
tell us, that only one Beam of a Houſe had any Strength in it, when there are ſeve- 
ral others that would ſupport the Building, were that gone. | 
| The purpoſe of the Letter is plainly to defend Toleration, exempt from all Force; 
3 eſpecially civil Force, or the Force of the Magiſtrate. Now if it be a true Conſequence 
1 that Men muſt be tolerated, if Magiſtrates have no Commiſſion or Authority to puniſh 
| them for Matters of Religion; then the only firength of that Letter lies not in the unfit- 
neſs of Force to convince Mens Underſtanding. Vid. Let. p. 234. 
Again; If it be true that Magiſtrates being as liable to Error as the reſt of Man- 
kind, their uſing of Force in Matters of Religion, would not at all advance the Salvation of 
Mankind, (allowing that even Force could work upon them, and Magiſtrates had Au- 
4 thority to uſe it in Religion) then the Argument you mention is not the only one in 
3 that Letter, of ſtrength to prove the Neceſſity of Toleration. V. Let. p. 235. For the 
| Argument of the unfitneſs of Force to convince Mens Minds being quite taken away, 
either of the other would be a ſtrong proof for Toleration. But let us conſider the Argu- 
ment as you have put it, | 
The two firſt Propoſitions, you ſay, you agree to. As to the third, you grant hat p,y, 4. 
Force is very improper to be uſed to induce the Mind to aſſent to any Truth. But yet you 


deny, 
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deny, that Force is utterly uſeleſs for the promoting true Religion, and-the Salvation of 


Mens Souls; which you call the Author's 4th Propoſition 3 but indeed that is not the 
| Author's 4th Propoſition, or any Propoſition of his, to be found in the Pages you 


quote, or any where elſe in the whole Letter, cither in thoſe terms, or in the ſenſe 


you take it. In the 245th Page, which you quote, the Author is ſhewing that the 


agiſtrate has no Power, that is not Right, to make uſe of Force in Matters of 
Religion, for the Salvation of Mens Souls. And the Reaſon he gives for it 


there, is, becauſe force has no efficacy to convince Mens Minds; and that without 


a full perſuaſion of the Mind, the Profeſſion of the true Religion it ſelf is not 
acceptable to God. Upon this ground, ſays he, I affirm that the Magiſtrate's Power 
extends not to the eſtabliſhing any Articles of Faith, or Forms. of Worſhip, by the Force 
of his Laws. For Laws are of no Force at all without Penalties; and Penalties in this 
caſe are abſolutely impertinent, becauſe they are not proper to convince the Mind. And 


ſo again, Pag. 243. which is the other F rope you quote, the Author ſays 5 whatſoever 


may be doubted in Religion, yet this at leaſt is certain; that no Religion which I believe not 
to be true, can be either true, or profitable unto me. In vain therefore do Princes compel 
their Subjects to come into their Church-Communion, under the pretence of ſaving their Souls. 
And more to this purpoſe. But in neither of thoſe Paſſages, nor any where elſe, that 


J remember, does the Author ſay that it is impoſſible that Force ſhould any way, at 


any time, upon any Perſon by any Accident, be uſeful towards the promoting of true 
Religion, and the Salvation of Souls; for that is it which you mean by atterly of ub 
aſe. He does not deny that there is any thing which God in his Goodneſs does not, or 
may not, ſometimes, graciouſly make uſe of, towards the Salvation of mens Souls 
(as our Saviour did of Clay and Spittle to cure Blindneſs) and that ſo, Force alſo may 
be ſometimes uſeful. But that which he denies, and you grant, is, that Force has 
any proper Efficacy to enlighten the Underſtanding, or produce Belief. And from 
thence he infers, that therefore the Magiſtrate cannot lawfully compel Men in matters 
of Religion. This is what the Author ſays, and what I imagine will always hold 
true, whatever you or any one can ſay or think to the contrary, 

That which you ſay is, Force indirefly, and at a diſtance may do ſome Service. 


What you mean by doing fervice at a diſtance, towards the bringing Men to Salvation, 


or to embrace the Truth, 1 confeſs I do not underſtand ; unleſs perhaps it be what 
others, in propriety of Speech, call by Accident. But be it what it will, it is ſuch 


a Service as cannot be aſcribed to the direct and proper Efficacy of Force. And fo, 


ſay you, Force, indirtctly, and at a diſtance, may do ſome Service, I grant it: Make 
your beſt of it. What do 2 conclude from thence, to your purpoſe? That there- 
fore the Magiſtrate may make uſe of it? That I deny, that ſuch an indirect, aud at a 


diſtance Uſefulneſs, will authorize the Civil Power in the uſe of it, that will never be 


prov'd. Loſs of Eſtate and Dignities may make a proud Man humble: Sufferings and 


Tmpriſonment may make a wild and debauch'd Man ſober : And fo theſe things may 


indirectly, and at a diſtance , be ſerviceable towards the Salvation of Mens Souls, I 
doubt not but God has made ſome, or all of theſe, the occaſions of good to many 
Men. But will you therefore infer, that the Magiſtrate may take away a Man's Ho- 
nour, or Eftate, or Liberty, for the Salvation of his Soul; or torment him in this, 
that he may be happy in the other World? What is otherwiſe unlawful in it ſelf (as 
it certainly is to puniſh a Man without a fault) can never be made lawful by ſome 
Good that, indire&ly, and at a diſtance, or if you pleaſe, indirectly and by accident, 
may follow from it. Running a Man through may fave his Life, as it has done by 


chance, opening a lurking Impoſtume. But will you fay therefore, that this is lawful, 


juſtifiable Chirurgery ? The Gallies, tis like, might reduce many a vain, looſe Pro- 


teſtant to Repentance, Sobriety of Thought, and a true Senſe of Religion: And the 


Torments they ſuffer'd in the late Perſecution, might make ſeveral conſider the Pains 
of Hell, and put a due eſtimate of Vanity and Contempt on all things of this World. 
Bur will you ſay, becauſe thoſe Puniſhments might, indirecth, and at 4 diſtance, 
ſerve to the Salvation of Mens Souls, that therefore the King of France had Right 
and Authority to make uſe of them? If your indirect and at a diſtance Serviceableneſs, 


may authorize the Magiſtrate to uſe Force in Religion, all the Cruelties uſed by the 
Heathens againſt Chriſtians, by Papiſts againſt Proteſtants, and all the perſecuting of 


Chriſtians one amongſt another, are all juſtifiable. - N 
But what if I ſhould tell you now of other Effects, contrary Effects, that Puniſh- 


ments in Matters of Religion may produce; and ſo may ſerve to keep Men from the 


Truth 
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Truth and from Salvation? What then will become of your indirect, and at a diſtance 
Uſefulneſs? For in all Pleas for any thing becauſe of its Vſefalneſs, it is not enough 


to ſay as you do, (and is the utmoſt that can be ſaid for it) that it may be ſervicea- Pag. 5} 


ble: But it muſt be conſidered not only what it may, but what it is likely to pro- 
duce. And the greater Good or Harm like to come from it, ought to determine 
of the uſe of it. To ſhew you what Effects one may expect from Force, of what 
Uſefulneſs it is to bring Men to embrace the Truth, be pleas'd to read what you 


your ſelf have writ. I cannot but remark, ſay you, that theſe Aethods (viz. depri- Pag. 334 


ving Men of their Eſtates, corporal Puniſhments, ſtarving and tormenting them in Pri- 
ſons, and in the end even taking away their Lives, to make them Chriſtians) are ſo ve- 
ry improper in reſpett to the Deſign of them, that they uſually produce the quite contra- 
ry Ef For whereas all the uſe which Force can have for the advancing true Reli- 
gion, and the Salvation of Souls, is (as has already been ſhewed) by diſpoſing Men to 
ſnbmit to Inſtruction, and to give a fair hearing to the Reaſons which are ef- 
fer'd for the enlightning their Minds, and diſcovering the Truth to them; theſe 
Crueities have the Misfortune to be commonly look'd upon as ſo juſt a Prejudice againſt 
any Religion that uſes them, as makes it needleſs to look any farther into it; and to 
tempt Men to reject it, as both falſe and deteſt able, without ever vonchſafing to conſider 
the rational Grounds and Motives of it. This Effect they ſeldom fail to work upon the 
Sufferers of them. And as to the Spectatorꝭ, if they be not beforehand well inſtructed in 


thoſe Grounds and Motives, they will be much tempted likewiſe, not only to entertain th 


ſame Opinion of ſuch a Religion, but withal to judge much more favourably of that of 
the Sufferers; who, they will be apt to think, would not expoſe themſelves to ſuch Ex- 
tremities, which they might avoid by Compliance, if they were not throughly ſatisfied 
of the Juſtice of their Cauſe. Here then you allow that taking away Mens Eſtates, or 
Liberty, and Corporal Puniſhments, are apt to drive away both Syfferers and Specta- 
tors, from the Religion that makes uſe of them, rather than to it. And ſo theſe 
you renounce. Now if you give up Puniſhments of a Man, in his Perſon, Liberty, 
and Eſtate, I think we need not ſtand with you, for any other Puniſhments may be 
made uſe of, But, by what follows, it ſeems you ſhelter your ſelf under the Name 
of Severities, For moderate Puniſhments, as you call them in another Place, you 
think may be ſerviceable ;, indiretly, and at a diſtance ſerviceable, to bring Men to the 
Truth. And I ſay, any ſort of Puniſhments diſproportioned to the Offence, or where 
there is no Fault at all, will always be Severity, anjuſtifiable Severity, and will be 
thought ſo by the Sufferers and By. ſtanders; and ſo will uſually produce the Effects 
you have mentioned, contrary to the Deſign they are uſed for. Not to profeſs the 
National Faith, whilſt one believes it not to be true; nor to enter into Church- 
Communion with the Magiſtrate, as long as one judges the Doctrine there profeſſed 
to be erroneous, or the Worſhip not ſuch as God has either preſcribed, or will ac- 
cept; this you allow, and all the World with you muſt allow, not to be a Fault. 
But yet you would have Men puniſhed for not being of the National Religion; that 
is, as you your ſelf confeſs, for no Fault at all. Whether this be not Severity, nay 


ſo open and avow'd Injuſtice, that it will give Men à juſt Prejudice againſt the Reli- Pag. 14. 


gion that uſes it, and produce all thoſe ill Effects you there mention, I leave you to 
conſider. So that the Name of Severities, in oppoſition to the moderate Puniſhments 
you ſpeak for, can do you no Service at all. For where there is no Fault, there 
can be no moderate Puniſhment : All Puniſhment is immoderate, where there is no 


Faulr to be puniſhed. But of your moderate Puniſhment we ſhall have occaſion. 


to ſpeak more in another Place. It ſuffices here to have ſhewn, that, whatever Pu- 
niſhments you uſe, they are as likely to drive Men from the Religion that uſes them, 
as to bring them to the Truth; and much more likely; as we ſhall ſee before we 
have done: And ſo, by your own Confeſſion, they are not to be uſed. | 
One thing in this Paffage of the Author, it ſeems, appears abſurd to you; that 
he ſhould ſay, That to take away Mens Lives, to make them Chriſtians, was but an 
i way of expreſſing a Deſign of their Salvation. I grant there is great Abſurdi- 
ty ſomewhere in the Caſe. But it is in the Practice of thoſe who, perſecuting Men 
under a Pretence of bringing them to Salvation, ſuffer the Temper of their Good- 
Will to betray itſelf, in taking away their Lives. And whatever Abſurdities there 
be in this way of Proceeding , there is none in the Author's way of expreſſing it; 
as you would more plainly have ſeen, if you had looked into the Latin Original; 
Where the Words are, Vita denigz ips5a privant, ut fideles, ut ſalvi ſiant, Gates ) 
5 which 
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which tho' more literally, might be thus render'd, To bring them to the Faith and 
to Salvation; yet the Tranſlator is not to be blamed, if he choſe to expreſs the 
Senſe of the Author, in Words that very lively repreſented the extream Abſurdity 
they are guilty of, who under Pretence of Zeal for the Salvation of Souls, proceed 
to the taking away their Lives. An Example whereof we have in a neighbouring 
Country, where the Prince declares he will have all his diſſenting Subjects ſav'd, and 
purſuant thereunto has taken away the Lives of many of them. For thither at laſt 
Perſecution muſt come: As I fear, notwithſtanding your talk of moderate Puniſh- 
ments, you your ſelf intimate in theſe Words; Not that I think the Sword is to be u- 
ſed in this Buſineſs, (as I have ſufficiently declared already) but becauſe all coactive 
Power reſolves at laſt into the Sword; ſince all ( do not ſay, that will not be refor- 
med in this matter by leſſer Penalties, but) that refuſe to ſubmit to leſſer Penalties , 
muſt at laſt fall under the 2 of it, In which Words, if you mean any thing to 
the Buſineſs in hand, you ſeem to have a Reſerve for greater Puniſhments, when lef- 
ſer are not ſufficient to bring Men to be convinced. But let that paſs. 

You ſay, I Force be uſed, not inſtead of Reaſon and Arguments, that is not to con- 
vince by its own proper Efficacy, which it cannot do, &c. I think thoſe who make 
Laws, and uſe Force, to bring Men to Church-Conformity in Religion, ſeck only 
the Compliance, but concern themſelves not for the Conviction of thoſe they puniſh z 
and ſo never uſe Force to convince, For, pray tell me, when any Diſſenter conforms, 
and enters into the Church-Communion, is he ever examined to ſe whether he does 
it upon Reaſon, and Conviction, and ſuch Grounds as would become a Chriſtian 
concern'd for Religion? If Perſecution (as is pretended) were for the Salvation of 
Mens Souls, this would be done; and Men not driven to take the Sacrament to 
keep their Flaces, or to obtain Licences to ſell Ale, (for ſo low have theſe holy 
Things been proſtituted) who perhaps knew nothing of its Inſtitution 5 and conſi- 
dered no other uſe of it but the ſecuring ſome poor ſecular Advantage, which with- 
out taking of it they ſhould have loſt. So that this Exception of yours, of the Vſe 
of Force, inſtead of Arguments, to convince Alen, I think is needleſs; thoſe who uſe 
it, not being (that ever I heard) concern'd that Men ſhould be convinced. 

But you go on in telling us your way of uſing Force, only to bring Men to conſi- 
der thoſe Reaſons and Arguments, which are proper and ſufficient to convince them; but 
which, without being forced, they would not confider. And, ſay you, Who can deny but 
that, indireftly, and at a diſtance, it does ſome Service, towards bringing Men to em- 
brace that Truth, which either through Negligence they would never acquaint themſelves 
with, or through Prejudice they would reject and condemn unheard? Whether this 
way of Puniſhment 1s like to. increaſe, or remove Prejudice, we have already ſeen. 
And what that 7rath is, which you can poſitively ſay, any Man, without being forced 
by Puniſhment, would through Careleſneſs never acquaint himſelf with, J deſire you to 
name. Some are calld at the third, ſome at the ninth, and ſome at the 
eleventh Hour. And whenever they are call'd, they embrace all the Truth neceſſa- 
ry to Salvation. But theſe ſlips may be forgiven, amongſt ſo many groſs and pal- 
pable Miſtakes, as appear to me all through your Diſcourſe. For Example: You 
tell us that Force uſed to bring Men to confider, does indiretly, and at a diſtance , 


ſome Service, Here now you walk in the dark, and endeavour to cover your ſelf 


with Obſcurity , by omitting two neceſſary parts. As, firſt, who muſt uſe this 
Force: which, tho' you tell us not here, yet by other parts of your Treatife 'tis 
plain you mean the Magiſtrate. And, ſecondly, you omit to fay upon whom it muſt 
be uſed , who it is muſt be puniſhed: And thoſe, if you ſay any thing to your pur- 
poſe, muſt be Diſſenters from the National Religion, thoſe - A come not into Church- 
Communion with the Magiſtrate. And then your Propoſition, in fair plain Terms, 
will ſtand thus. F the Magiſtrate puniſh Diſſenters , only to bring them to conſider 
thoſe Reaſons and Arguments which are proper to convince them; who can deny but that 
mndiretly, and at a diſtance, it may do Service, &c. towards bringing Men to embrace 
that Truth which otherwiſe they would never be acquainted with ? &c, In which Pro- 
polition, I. There is ſomething impratticable.' 2. Something unjuſt. And, 3. What- 
ever Efficacy there is in Force (your way apply'd) to bring Men to conlider and be 

convinced, it makes againſt you. 8 | 
I. It is impraQticable to puniſh Diſſenters, as Diſſenters, only to make them conſider. 
For if you puniſh them as Diſſenters (as certainly you do, if you puniſh them alone, 
and them all without Exception) you puniſh them for not being of the Natio pa Re- 
| 7: ig ion. 
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ligion. And to puniſh a Man for not being of the National Religion, is not to 


puniſh him only to make him confider 5 unleſs not to be of the National Religion, 
and not to confider, be the ſame thing. But you will ſay the Deſign is only to make 
Difſenters conſider; and therefore they may be puniſhed on to make them conſider. 
To this I reply; It is impoſſible you ſhould puniſh one with a Deſign only to make 
him conſider, whom you punith for ſomething elſe beſides want of Conſideration z or 
if you puniſh him whether he conſider or no; as you do, if you lay Penalties on 
Difſenters in general. If you ſhould make a Law to puniſh all Stammerers; could 
any one believe you, if you ſaid it was deſigned only to make them leave Swearing ? 
Would not every one ſee it was impoſſible that Puniſhment ſhould be only againſt 
Swearing, when all Stammerers were under the Penalty? Such a Propoſal as this, is 
in itſelf, at firſt hght, monſtrouſly abſurd. . But you muſt thank your ſelf for it. For 
to lay Penalties upon Stammerers, onh to make them not ſwear, is not more abſurd 
and impoſſible than it is to lay Penalties upon Diſſenters only to make them conſider. 
2. Io puniſh Men out of the Communion of the National Church, to make them 
conſider , is unjuſt. They are punithed becauſe out of the National Church: and 
they are out of the National Church , becauſe they are not yet convinced. Their 
ſtanding out therefore in this State, whilſt they are not yet convinced, nor ſatisfyed 
in their Minds, is no Fault; and therefore cannot juſtly be puniſhed. But your Me- 
thod is, Puniſh them, to make them conſider ſuch Reaſons ad Arguments as are proper 
to convince them. Which is juſt ſuch Juſtice, as it would be for the Magiſtrate to 
puniſh you for not being a Carteſian , only to bring you to conſider ſuch Reaſons aud 
Arguments as are proper and ſufficient to convince you. When it is poſſible, 1. That 
you being ſatisfied of the Truth of your own Opinion in Philoſophy, did not judge 
it worth while to conſider that of Des Cartes. 2. It is poſſible you are not able to 
conſider, and examine, all the Proofs and Grounds upon which he endeavours to e- 


{tabliſh his Philoſophy. 3. Poſſibly you have examined, and can find no Reaſons and 
Arguments proper and ſufficient to convince you. 


3. Whatever indirect Efficacy there be in Force, apply'd by the Magiſtrate your 


way, it makes againſt you. Force uſed by the Magiſtrate to bring Men to conſider thoſe 
Reaſons and Arguments, which are 2 tal and ſufficient to convince them , but which 
without being forced they would not conſider , may, ſay you, be ſerviceable indirely, 
and at a diſtance, to make Men embrace the Truth which muſt ſave them. And thus, 
fay I, it may be ſerviceable to bring Men to receive and embrace Falſhood, which will 
deſtroy them. So that Force and Puniſhment, by your own Confeſſion, not being a- 
ble directly, by its proper Efficacy, to do Men any Good, in reference to their future 
Eſtatez though it be ſure directly to do them harm, in reference to their preſent 
Condition here; and indirectiy, and in your way of applying it, being proper to do 
at leaſt as much Harm as Good; I defire to know what the Uſefulneſs is which ſo 
much recommends it, even to a degree that you pretend it needful and neceſſary. 


Had you ſome new pntry'd Chymical Preparation, that was as proper to kill as to 


fave an infirm Man, (of whoſe Life I hope you would not be more tender than of a 
weak Brother's Soul) would you give it your Child, or try it upon your Friend, or 
recommend it to the World for its rare Uſefulneſs? 1 deal very favourably with you, 
when I ſay as proper to kill as to ſave. For Force, in your indirect way, of the Ma- 
giſtrates applying it to make Men confider thoſe Arguments that otherwiſe they would 
ot 5 to make them lend an Ear to thoſe who tel them they have miſtaken their way, 
and offer to ſhew them the right z I ſay, in this way, Force is much more proper, 
and likely, to make Men receive and embrace Error than the Truth. 

1. Becauſe Men out of the right way are as apt, I think I may ſay apter, to uſe 
Force, than others. For Truth, I mean the Truth of the Goſpel, which is that of 


the True Religion, is mild, and gentle, and meek, and apter to uſe Prayers and In- 
treaties, than Force, to gain a hearing. 


2. Becauſe the Magiſtrates of the World, or the Civil Sovereigns (as you think it pa 


more proper to call them) being few of them in the right way; (not one of ten, 
take which fide you will) perhaps you will grant not one of an hundred, being of 
the True Religion; tis likely your indirect way of uſing of Force would do an hundred, 
or at leaſt ten times as much Harm as Good: Eſpecially if you conſider, that as the 
Magiſtrate will certainly uſe it to force Men to hearken to the proper Ainiſters of his 
Religion, let it be what it will; ſo you having ſet no Time, nor Bounds, to this 
Conſideration of Arguments and Reaſons, ſhort of being convinced; you, under a- 
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nother Pretence , put into the Magiſtrate's Hands as much Power to force Men to 
his Religion, as any the openeſt Perſecutors can pretend to. For what difference, I 
beſeech you, between puniſhing you to bring you to Maſs, and puniſhing you to 
conſider thoſe Reaſons and Arguments which are proper aud ſufficient to convince you that 
you ought to go to Maſs? For till you are brought to conſider Reaſons and Arguments 


proper and ſufficient to convince qou; that is, till you are convinced; you are puniſhed 


on. If you reply, you meant Reafons and Arguments proper and ſufficient to convince 
them of the Truth. I anfiver, if you meant ſo, why did you not ſay ſo? But if you 
had, it would in this Caſe do you little ſervice, For the Maſs, in Fraxce, is as much 
ſuppoſed the Truth, as the Liturgy here. And your way of applying Force will as 
much promote Popery in France, as Proteſtaniſm in England. And fo you ſee how 
ſerviceable it is to make Men receive and embrace the Truth that muſt ſave them. 

However you tell us, in the ſame Page, that if Force ſo applied, as is above-mentis- 
ned, may in ſuch ſort as has been ſaid, i. e. indireQly, and at a diſtance, be ſerviceable 
to bring Men to receive and embrace Truth, you think it ſufficient to ſhew the Uſefulneſs 
of it in Religion. Where I ſhall obſerve, 1, That this V/efulneſs amounts to no 
more but this, That it is not impoſſible but that it may be uſeful. And ſuch a Vſe- 
fulneſs one cannot deny to auricular Confeſſion, doing of Penance, going of a Pilgri- 
mage to ſome Saint, and what not. Yet our Church does not think fit to uſe them: 
Though it cannot be deny'd, but they may have ſome of your indirect, and at 4 di- 
ſtance Uſefulneſs; that is, perhaps may do ſome ſervice, indirectly, and by accident. 

2. Force, your way apply'd, as it may be uſeful, ſo alſo it may be uſeleſs. For, 
1ſt, Where the Law puniſhes Diflenters , without telling them it is to make them 
conſider, they may through Ignorance and overſight neglect to do it, and fo your 
Force proves uſeleſs. 2. Some Diſſenters may have conſidered already, and then 


Force employ'd upon them muſt needs be uſeleſs; unleſs you can think it uſeful to 


puniſh a Man to make him do that which he has done already. 3. God has not di- 
rected it: And therefore we have no reaſon to expect he ſhould make it ſucceſsful. 

3. It may be hurtful: nay it is likely to prove more hurtful than uſeful. 1/7, Be- 
cauſe to pnniſh Men for that, which 'tis viſible cannot be known whether they have 
perform'd or no, is ſo palpable an Injuſtice, that it is likelier to give them an A- 
verſion to the Perſons, and Religion that uſes it, than to bring them to it. 24/y, Be- 
cauſe the greateſt part of Mankind, being not able to diſcern betwixt Truth and 
Falſhood, that depend upon long and many Froofs, and remote Conſequences z nor 
have Ability enough to diſcover the falſe Grounds, and reſiſt the captious and falla- 
cious Arguments of learned Men verſed in Controverſies; are ſo much more expos'd, 
by the Force which is uſed to make them hearken to the Information and Inſtruction of 
Men appointed to it by the Magiltrate , or thoſe of his Religion, to be led into 
Falſhood and Error, than they are likely this way to be brought to embrace the Truth 


that muſt ſave them; by how much the National Religions of the World are, be- 


yond Compariſon, more of them falſe or erroneous, than ſuch as have God for their 
Author, and Truth for their Standard. And that ſeeking and examining, without 


the ſpecial Grace of God, will not ſecure even knowing and learned Men from Er- 
ror. We have a famous Inſtance in the two Reynold's (both Scholars, and Brothers, 
but one a Proteſtant, the other a Papiſt) who upon the exchange of Papers between 
them, were both turn'd; but ſo that neither of them, with all the Arguments he 
could uſe, could bring his Brother back to the Religion which he himſelf had found 
Reaſon to embrace. Here was Ability to examine and judge, beyond the ordinary 
rate of moſt Men. Yet one of theſe Brothers was fo caught by the Sophiſtry and 
Skill of the other, that he was brought into Error, from which he could never a- 
gain be extricated. This we muſt unavoidably conclude z unlefs we can think, that 
wherein they differ'd, they were both in the right; or that Truth can be an Argu- 
ment to ſupport a Falſhood z both which are impoſſible. And now, I pray, which 
of theſe two Brothers. would you. have puniſhed , to make him bethink bimſelf, and 
bring him back to the Truth? For 'tis certain ſome ill-grounded Cauſe of aſſent 4- 
lienated one of them from it. If you will examine your Principles, you will find that 
according to your Rule, the Papiſt muſt be puniſhed in Exglaud, and the Proteſtant 
in /taly. So that, in effect, (by your Rule) Paſſion, Humour, Prejudice, Luſt, Im- 
preſſions of Education, Admiration of Perſons, worldly Reſpect, aud the liks incompetent 
Avtives, mult always be ſuppoſed on that fide on which the Magiſtrate is not. 


I have 
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I have taken the Pains here, in a ſhort Recapitulation, to give you the view of the 
Uſefulneſs of Force, your way applied, which you make ſuch a noiſe with, and lay ſo 
much ſtreſs on. Whereby I doubt not but it is viſible, that its Uſefulneſs and Uſeleſ- 
neſs laid in the Balance againſt each other, the pretended V/efulneſs is ſo far from out- 
weighing, that it can neither encourage nor excuſe the uſing of Puniſhments z which 
are not lawful to be uſed in our caſe without ſtrong probability of Succeſs. But when 
to its Uſeleſmeſs Miſchief is added, and it is evident that more, much more, harm 
may be expected from it than good, your own Argument returns upon you. For if it 
be reaſonable to uſe it, becauſe it may be ſerviceable to promote true Religion, and the 
Salvation of Souls; it is much more reaſonable to let it alone, if it may be more ſer- 


viceable to the promoting Falſhood, and the Perdition of Souls. And therefore you 


will do well hereafter not to build ſo much on the V/efulneſs of Force, apply'd your 
way, Hour indirect, and at a diſtance Vſefulneſs, which amounts but to the ſhadow and 
poſſibility of V/efalneſs, but with an overbalancing weight of Miſchief and Harm an- 
nexed to it. For upon a juſt eſtimate, this indirect, and at a diſtance, Uſefulneſs can 
directly go for nothing; or rather leſs than nothing. 

But ſuppoſe Force, apply'd your way, were as »/efxl for the promoting true Religion, 
as I ſuppoſe I have ſhew'd it to be the contrary ; it does not from thence follow that it 
is lawful, and may be uſed. It may be very uſeful in a Pariſh that has no Teacher, or 
as bad as none, that a Lay-man who wanted not Abilities for it (for ſuch we may fip- 
poſe to be) ſhould ſometimes preach to them the Doctrine of the Goſpel, and ſtir 
them up to the Duties of a good Life. And yet this, (which cannot be deny d, may 
be at leaſt indirectiy, and at a diſtance, ſerviceable towards the promoting true Religion, 
and the Salvation of Souls) you will not (I imagine) allow, for this V/efulneſs, to 
be lawful: And that, becauſe he has not Commiſſion and Authority to do ir. 
The ſame might be ſaid of the Adminiſtration of the Sacraments, and any 
other Function of the Prieſtly Office. This is juſt our Caſe. Granting Force, 
as you ſay , indirecth, and at a diſtance, uſeful to the Salvation of Mens Souls; 
yet it does not therefore follow that it is lawful for the Magiſtrate to uſe it: 
Becauſe, as the Author ſays, the Magiſtrate has no Commiſſion or Authority to do ſo. 
For however you have put it thus, (as you have fram'd the Author's Argument) 
Force is utterly of no uſe for the promoting of true Religion, and the Salvation of Souls; 
and therefore no body can have any right to uſe any Force or Compulſion for the bringing 
Hen to the true Religion; yet the Author does not, in thoſe Pages you quote, make 
the latter of theſe Propoſitions an Inference barely from the former; but makes uſe of it 


as a Truth proved by ſeveral Arguments he had before brought to that purpoſe. For 


tho' it be a good Argument; it is not uſeful, therefore not fit to he uſed : yet this 
will not be good Logick ; it is «ſeful, therefore any one has a right to uſe it. For if 
the V/efulneſs makes it lawful, it makes it lawful in any hands that can ſo apply it; 
and fo private Men may uſe it. 

Who can deny, ſay you, but that Force indirectlyj, and at a diſtance, may do ſome Ser- 
vice towards the bringing Men to embrace that Truth, which otherwiſe they would never 
acquaint themſelves with. If this be good arguing in you, for the V/efulneſs of Force 
towards the ſaving of Mens Souls; give me leave to argue after the ſame faſhion. 
I. I will ſuppoſe, which you will not deny me, that as there are many who take up 
their Religion upon wrong grounds, to the endangering of their Souls; fo there 
are many that abandon themſelves to the heat of their Lults, to the endangering of 
their Souls. 24h), I will ſuppoſe, that as Force apply'd your way is apt to make the 
Inconſiderate conſider, ſo Force apply'd another way is apt to make the laſcivious 
chaſte, The Argument then, in your form, will ſtand thus: #ho can deny but that 
Force, indiretty, and at a diſtance may, by Caſtration , do ſome Service towards 
bringing Alen to imbrace that Chaſtity, which otherwiſe they would never acquaint them- 
ſelves with, Thus, you ſee, Caſtration may, #ndirely, and at a diſtance, be ſervice- 
able towards the Salvation of Adens Souls. But will you ſay, from ſuch an uſefulneſs as 
this, becauſe it may indirectly, and at a diſtance, conduce to the ſaving of any of his 
Subjects Souls, that therefore the Magiſtrate has a right to do it, and may by Force 
make his Subjects Eunuchs for the Kingdom of Heaven ? Ir is not for the Magiſtrate, 
or any body elſe, upon an Imagination of its Vſefalneſs, to make uſe of any other 
means for the Salvation of Mens Souls, than what the Author and Finiſher of our 
Faith hath directed. You may be miſtaken in what you think aſefu/. Dives thought, 


and ſo perhaps ſhould you and I too, if not better inform'd by the Scriptures, that 
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it would be aſeful to rouze and awaken Men if one ſhould come to them ſrom the 
Dead. But he was miſtaken. And we are told, that if Men will not hearken to Mo- 
ſes and the Prophets, the means appointed, neither will the Strangeneſs nor Terror of 
one coming from the Dead perſuade them. If what we are apt to think afefa/, were 
thence to be concluded ſo, we ſhould Mort be obliged to believe the Miracles pre- 
tended to by the Church of Rome. For Miracles, we know, were once uſeful for 
the promoting true Religion, and the Salvation of Souls; which is more than you 
can ſay for your political Puniſhments: But yet we muſt conclude that God thinks 
them not uſeful now; unleſs we will ſay (that which without Im piety cannot be ſaid) that 
the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governour of all things does not now uſe all uſeful 
means for promoting his own Honour in the World, and the Good of Souls. I think this 
Conſequence will hold, as well as what you draw in near the ſame words. 

Let us not therefore be more wiſe than our Maker, in that ſtupendious and ſuper- 
natural Work of our Salvation. The Scripture, that reveals it to us, contains all 
that we can know, or do, in order to it: and where that is ſilent, 'tis in us Preſum- 
tion to direct. When you can ſhew any Commiſhon in Scripture, for the uſe of Force 
to compel Men to hear, any more than to embrace the Poctrine of others that differ 
from them, we ſhall have reaſon to ſubmit to it, and the Magiſtrate have ſome ground 
to ſet up this new way of Perſecution. But till then, twill be fit for us to obey that 
Precept of the Goſpel, which bids us take heed what we hear. So that hearing js not 
always ſo uſeful as you ſuppoſe. If it had, we ſhould never have had ſo direct a Caution 
againſt it. Tis not any imaginary Vſeſulneſs, you can ſuppoſe, which can make that 
a puniſhable Crime, which the Magiſtrate was never authorized to meddle with. Go 
and teach all Nations, was a Commiſſion of our Saviour's: But there was not added 
to it, Puniſh thoſe that will not hear and conſider what you ſay. No, but if they 
will not receive you, ſhake off the Duſt of your Feet ; leave them. and apply your ſelves 
to ſome others. And St. Paul knew no other means to make Men hear, but the prea- 
ching of the Goſpel 3 as will appear to any one who will read Romans the IOth, 14, &c. 
Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God. 

You go on, and in favour of your beloved Force you tell us that it is not only »fefu/ 
but zeedful. And here, after having at large, in the four following Pages, ſet out the 
Negligence or Averſion, or other Hinderances that keep Men from examining, with 
that application and freedom of Fudgment they ſhould, the Grounds upon which they take 
up and perſiſt in their Religion, you come to conclude Force neceſſary. Your words 
are: I Men are generally averſe to a due Conſideration of things, where they are moſt 
concerned to uſe it; if they uſually take up their Religion without examining it as they 
ought, and then grow ſo cpinionative and 14 ſtiff in their Prejudice, that neither the gen- 
tleft Admonitions, nor the moſt earneſt Intreaties, ſhall . with them afterwards 
to do it what means is there left (beſides the Grace of God) to reduce thoſe of them that 
are got into a wrong Way, but to lay Thorns and Briars in it? That ſince they are deaf to 
all Perſuaſions, the uneaſmeſs they meet with may at leaſt put them to a ftand, and incline 
them to lend an Ear to thoſe who tell them they have miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhew 
them the right way. What means is there left, ſay you, but Force. What to do? 25 
reduce Men, who are out of it, into the right way. So you tell us here. And to that, 
I ſay, there is other means beſides Force; that which was appointed and made uſe of 
from the beginning, the Preaching of the Goſpel. ; 

But, ſay you, to make them hear, to make them conſider, to make them examine, there 
is no other means but Puniſhment ; and therefore it is neceſſary. 

I anſwer. 1ſt, What if God, for Reaſons beſt known to himſelf, would not have 
Men compell'd to hear; but thought the good Tidings of Salvation, and the Propo- 
fals of Life and Death, Means and Inducements enough to make them hear, and con- 
ſider, now as well as heretofore ? Then your Means, your Puniſpments, are not neceſ- 
ſary. What if God would have Men left to their freedom in this Point, if they 
will hear, or if they will forbear, will you conſtrain them ? Thus we are ſure he did 
with his own People: And this when they were in Captivity: And tis very like were 
ill treated for being of a different Religion from the National, and ſo were puniſhed 
as Diſſenters. Yet then God expected not that thoſe Puniſhments ſhould force them 
to hearken more than at other times As appears by Ezek. 3. 11. And this alſo is the 
Method of the Goſpel. V are Ambaſſadors for Chriſt z as if God did beſeech by 1s, we 
pray in Chriſt's ſtead, ſays St. Paul, 2 Cor. v. 20. If God had thought it neceflary to have 
Men puniſh'd to make them give Ear, he could have call'd Magiſtrates to be em 
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and Miniſters of the Goſpel, as well as poor Fiſher-men, or Paul a Perſecutor, who 
yet wanted not Power to puniſh where Puniſhment was neceflary, as is evident in Ana- 
2ias and Sapphira, and the inceſtuons Corinthian. 

24ly. What if God, foreſeeing this Force would be in the hands of Men as paſſio- 
nate, as humour ſome, as liable to Prejudice and Error as the reſt of their Brethren, did 
not think it a proper Means to bring Men into the right may? 

3dly. What if there be other Means? Then yours ceaſes to be neceſſary, upon 
the account that there is zo means lefr. For you your ſelf allow, That the Grace of God 
is another Means. And I ſuppoſe you will not deny it to be both a proper and ſuffi- 
cient Means; and which is more, the only Means; ſuch Means as can work by it ſelf, 
and without which all the Force in the World can do nothing. God alone can open 
the Ear that it may hear, and open the Heart that it may underſtand: and this he 
does in his own good Time, and to whom he is graciouſly pleas d; but not accordin 
to the Will and Phancy of Man, when he thinks fit, by Puniſhments, to compel his 
Brethren. If God has pronounced againſt any Perſon or People, what he did againſt 
the Jews, (J, 6. 10.) Male the Heart of this People fat, and make their Ears heavy, 
and ſhut their Eyes; leſt they ſee with their Eyes, and hear with their Ears, and under- 
ſtand with their Hearts, and convert, and be healed: Will all the Force you can uſe, 
be a means to make them hear and underſtand, and be converted ? 

But, Sir, to return your Argument; You fee no other Means left (taking the world 
as we now find it) to make Men throughly and impartially examine a Religion, which 
they embraced upon ſuch Inducements as ought to have no ſway at all in the Matter, and 
with little or no examination of the proper Grounds of it. And thence yon conclude 
the uſe of Force, by the Magiſtrate upon Diſſenters, neceſſary. And, I ſay, I ſee no 
other Means left (taking the world as we now find it, wherein the Magiſtrates never lay 
Penalties, for Matters of Religion, upon thoſe of their own Church, nor is it to be ex- 
pected they ever ſhould ;) to make Men of the National Church, any where, throughly 
and impartially examine a Religion, which they embraced upon ſuch Inducements, as ought to 
have no no ſway at all in the matter, aud therefore with little or no examination of the pro- 
per Grounds of it. And therefore, I conclude the uſe of Force by Diflenters upon Con- 
formiſts neceffary. I appeal to the World, whether this be not as juſt and natural a 
Concluſion as yours. Though, if you will have my Opinion, I think the more ge- 
nuine Conſequence is, that Force, to make Men examine Matters of Religon, is not 
neceſſary at all. But you may take which of theſe Conſequences you pleaſe. Both of 
them, I am ſure, you cannot avoid. It is not for you and me, out of an imagi- 
nation that they may be 1uſeful, or are neceſſary, to preſcribe means in the great and 
myſterious Work of Salvation, other than what God himſelf has directed. God has 
appointed Force as »/eful and neceſſary, and therefore it is to be uſed; is a way of 
arguing, becoming the Ignorance and Humility of poor Creatures. But I think Force 
uſeful or neceſſary, and therefore it is to be uſed 3 has, methinks, a little too much 

reſumption in it. You-ask, What Means elſe is there left? None, ſay I, to be uſed 

y Man, but what God himſelf has directed in the Scriptures, wherein are contained 
all the Means and Methods of Salvation. Faith is the Gift of God. And we are not 
to uſe any other Means to procure this Gift to any one, but what God himſelf has 
preſcribed. If he has there appointed that any ſhould be forced to hear thoſe who tell 
them they have miſt aken their way, and offer to ſhew them the right; and that they ſhould 
be puniſhed by the Magiſtrate if they did not; twill be paſt doubt, it is to be made uſe 
of. But till that can be done, 'twill be in vain to ſay what other Means is there 
left. If all the Means God has appointed, to make Men hear and conſider , be 
Exhortation in Seaſon and out of Seaſon, &c. together with Prayer for them, and the 
Example of Meekneſs and a good Life; this is all ought to be done, Whether they 
will hear, or whether they will forbear. 3 

By theſe means the Goſpel at firſt made itſelf to be heard through a great part 
of the World; and in a crooked and perverſe Generation, led away by Luſts, Hu- 
mours, and Prejudice, (as well as this you complain of) prevail'd with Men to hear 
and embrace the Truth, and take care of their own Souls; without the Aſſiſtance of a- 
ny ſuch Force of the Magiſtrate , which you now think zcedful. But whatever Ne- 
glef or Averſion there is in ſome Men, impartially and throughly to be inſtructed ; 
there will upon a due Examination (I fear) be found no leſs a Neglect and 
Averũon in others, impartiafly and throughly to inſtruct them. Tis not the 
talking even general Truths in plain and clear Language; much lefs a Marrs 
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own Fancies in Scholaſtick or uncommon ways of ſpeaking, an hour or two, once 
a week, in publick; that is enough to inſtruct even willing Hearers in the way of 
Salvation, and the Grounds of their Religion. They are not politick Diſcourſes 
which are the means of right Information in the Foundations of Religion. For with ſuch 
(ſomerimes venting antimonarchical Principles, ſometimes again preaching up nothing 
but abſolute Monarchy and Paſſive Obedience, as the one or other have been in vogue, 
and the way to Preferment) have our Churches rung in their Turns, ſo loudly, that 
Reaſons and Arguments proper and ſufficient to convince Men of the Truth in the con- 
troverted Points of Religion, and to direct them in the right way to Salvation, were 
ſcarce any where to be heard. But how many, do you think, by Friendly and Chri- 
ſtian Debates with them at their Houſes, and by the gentle Methods of the Goſpet 
made uſe of in private Converſation , might have been brought into the Church; 
who, by railing from the Pulpit, ill and unfriendly Treatment out of it, and other 
Neglects and Miſcarriages of thoſe who claimed to be their Teachers, have been dri- 
ven from hearing them? Faint the Defects and Miſcarriages frequent on this ſide, 
as well as you have done thoſe on the other, and then do you, with all the World, 
conſider whether thoſe who you ſo handſomely declaim againſt , for being miſled by 
Education, Paſſion, Humour, Prejudice, Obſtinacy, &c. do deſerve all the Puniſhment. 
Perhaps it will be anſwered 3 If there be ſo much Toil in it, that particular Perſons 
muſt be apply'd to, who then will be a Miniſter ? And what if a Lay-man ſhould re- 
ply: If there be ſo much Toll in it, that Doubts muſt be cleared, Prejudices remo- 
ved, Foundations examined, &c. Who then will be a Proteſtant z The Excuſe will 
be as good hereafter for the one as for the other. 

This new Method of yours, which you ſay zo body can deny but that indirectiy, and 
at a diſtance, it does ſome Service towards bringing Men to embrace the Truth; was ne- 
ver yet thought on by the moſt refined Perſecutors. Tho' indeed it is not altogether 
unlike the Plea made uſe of to excuſe the late barbarous Uſage of the Proteſtants 
in France, (deſigned to extirpate the Reformed Religion there) from being a Perſecu- 
tion for Religion, The French King requires all his Subjects to come to Maſs : Thoſe 
who do not, are puniſhed with a witneſs. For what? Not for their Religion, ſay 
the Pleaders for that Diſcipline , but for diſobeying the King's Laws. So by your 
Rule, the Diſſenters (for thither you would, and thither you muſt come, if you 
mean any thing) muſt be puniſhed. For what? Not for their Religion, ſay you, 
not for following the Light of their own Reaſon , not for obeying the Diftates of their 
own Conſciences, That you think not fit. For what then are they to be puniſhed ? 
To make them, ſay you, examine the Religion they have embraced, and the Religion 
they have rejected. So that they are puniſhed, not for having oftended againſt a Law: 
For there is no Law of the Land that requires them to examine. And which now 
is the fairer Plea, pray judge. You ought, indeed, to have the Credit of this new 
Invention. All other Law-makers have conſtantly taken this Method; that where 
any thing was to be amended, the Fault was firſt declared, and then Penalties denoun- 
ced againſt all thoſe, who, after a time ſet, ſhould be found guilty of it. This the 
common Senſe of Mankind, and the very Reaſon of Laws (which are intended not 
for Puniſhment, but Correction) has made fo plain, that the ſubtileſt and moſt refi- 
ned Law-makers have not gone out of this Courſe, nor have the moſt ignorant and 
barbarous Nations miſt it. But you have outdone Solon and Lycurgus, Moſes and our 
Saviour, and are reſolved to be a Law-maker of a way by your ſelf, *Tis an old 
and obſolete way, and will not ſerve your turn, to begin with Warnings and Threats 
of Penalties to be inflicted on thoſe who do not reform, but continue to do that 
which you think they fail in. To allow of Impunity to the Innocent, or the Oppor- 
tunity of Amendment to thoſe who would avoid the Penalties , are Formalities not 
worth your notice. You are for a ſhorter and ſurer way. Take a whole Tribe, 
and puniſh them at all Adventures; whether guilty or no, of the Miſcarriage which 
you would have amended ; or without ſo much as telling them what it is you would 

ave them do, but leaving them to find it out if they can. All theſe Abſurdities 
are contained in your way of Proceeding ; and are impoſſible to be avoided by any one 
who will puniſh Diſſenters, and only Diſſenters, to make them conſider and weigh the 
Grounds of their Religion , and impartially examine whether it be true or no, and 
on what Grounds they took it up, that ſo _ may find and embrace the Truth 
that muſt ſave them. Byt that this new ſort of Diſcipline may have all fair play, 
let us enquire, bo 5 
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thoſe who are got into a _ way, and are deaf to all Perſuaſions. If theſe are the 
Men to be puniſhed, let a Law be made againſt them : you have my Conſent; and 


that is the proper Courſe to have Offenders puniſhed. For you do not, I hope, 


intend to punith any Fault by a Law, which you do not name in the Law ; nor make 
a Law againſt any Fault you would not have puniſhed. And now, if you are ſin— 
cere, and in earneſt, and are (as a fair Man ſhould be) for what your Words plain- 
ly ſignify, and nothing elſe; what will ſuch a Law ſerve for? Men in the wrong 
way are to be puniſhed : but who are in the wrong way is the Queſtion. You have no 
more reaſon to determine it againſt one, who diſters from yon; than he has to 
conclude againſt you, who differ from him. No, not tho' you have the Magiſtrate 
and the National Church on your fide. For, if to differ from them be to be 
in the wrong way; you, who are in the right way in England, will be in the wrong 
way in France, Every one here muſt be Judge for himſelf: And your Law will 
reach no body, till you have convinced him he is in the wrong way. And then 
there will be no need of Puniſhment to make him conſider 3 unleſs you will affirm 
again, what you have deny'd, and have Men punifhed for embracing the Religion 
they believe to be true, when it differs from yours or the Publick. 

Beſides being in the wrong way, thoſe who you would have puniſhed muſt be ſuch 
as are deaf to all Perſuaſions. But any ſuch, I ſuppoſe, you will hardly find, who 
hearken to no body, not to thoſe of their own way. If you mean by deaf to all 
Perſuaſrons, all Perfuaſions of a contrary Party, or of a different Church; ſuch, I 
ſuppoſe, you may abundantly find in your own Church, as well as elſewhere; and 
I preſume to them you are fo charitable , that you would not have them puniſhed 
for not lending an Ear to Seducers. For Conſtancy in the Truth, and Perſeverance 
in the Faith, is (I hope) rather to be encouraged, than by any Penalties check'd in 
the Orthodox. And your Church, doubtleſs as well as others, is Orthodox to itſelf 
in all its Tenets. If you mean by all Perſuaſion, all your Perſuaſion , or all Per- 
ſuaſion of thoſe of your Communion; you do but beg the Queſtion, and ſup- 
poſe you have a right to puniſh thoſe who differ from, and will not comply with 
you. | 


Your next Words are, When Men fly from the means of a right Information, and pag. 1 Is 


will not ſo much as conſider how reaſonable it is, throughly and impartially to examine 
a Religion, which they embraced upon ſuch Inducements as ought to have no ſway at all 
an the matter, and therefore with little or no Examination of the proper Grounds of 
it; what human Met hod can be nſed, to bring them to act like Men, in an Affair of 
ſuch Conſequence, and to make a wiſer and more rational Choice, but that of laying ſuch 
Penalties upon them, as may balance the weight of thoſe Prejudices which inclin'd them 
to prefer a falſe way before the true, and recover them to ſo much Sobriety and Reflecti- 
on, as ſeriouſly to put the Queſtion to themſelves ; Whether it be really worth the while 
to undergo ſuch Inconveniences, for adhering to a Religion, which, for any thing they 
know, maybe falſe, or for reiecting another (if that be the Caſe) which, for any 
thing they know, may be true, till they have brought it to the Bar of Reaſon, and gi- 
wen it a fair Tryal there. Here du again bring in ſuch as prefer a falſe way before 
4 true: To which having anſwered already, I ſhall here ſay no more, bur that, ſince 
our Church will not allow thoſe to be in a falſe way who are out of the Church 
of Rome, becauſe the Church of Rome (which pretends Infallibility) declares hers to 
be the only true way; certainly no one of our Church (nor any other, which claims 
not Infallibility) can require any one to take the Teſtimony of any Church, as a 
ſufficient Proof of the Truth of her own Doctrine. So that true and falſe (as it com- 
monly happens, when we ſuppoſe them for our ſelves, or our Party) in effect, ſig- 
niſy juſt: nothing, or nothing to the purpoſe; unleſs we can think that true or falſe 
in England, which will not be ſo at Rome, or Geneva: and vice versa, As for the 
reſt of the Deſcription, of thoſe on whom you are here laying Penalties; I beſeech 


you confider whether it will not belong to any of your Church, let it be what it will. 


Confider, I fay, if there be none in your Church who have embrac'd her Religion , 
«por ſuch Iducements as ought to have no ſway at all in the matter, and therefore with 
little or no Examination of the proper Grounds of it; who have not been inclin d by 
Prejudices'; who do not adhere to a Religion, which for any thing they know may be 
falſe, and who have rejected another which for any thing they know may be true. If 
you have any ſuch in your Communion (and *twill be an admirable „tho I _ 0 
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a littte, Flock that has none ſuch in it) conſider well what you have done. Vou 


have prepared Rods for them, for which I imagine they will con you no Thanks. 


For to make any tolerable Senſe of what you here propoſe, it muſt be underſtood 
that you would have Men of all Religions puniſhed, to make them conſider whether 
it be really worth the while to undergo ſuch Inconventences for adhering to a Religion 
which for any thing they know may be falſe. If you hope to avoid that, by what you 
have ſaid of true and falſe 5 and pretend that the ſuppoſed preference of the true way 
in your Church, ought to preſerve its Members from your Puniſhment 5 you mani- 
feſtly trifle. For every Church's Teſtimony, that it has choſen the true may, mult be 
taken for itſelf; and then none will be liable; and your new Invention of Puniſh- 
ment is come to nothing: Or elſe the differing Churches Teſtimonies muſt be taken 
one for another; and then they will be all out of the true way, and your Church 
need Penalties as well as the reſt. So that, upon your Principles, they muſt all or 
none be puniſhed. Chuſe which you pleaſe: One of them, I think, you cannot 
eſcape. | 

What you ſay in the next Words; where Inſtruction is ſtifly refuſed, and all Ad- 
monitions and Perſuaſions prove vain and ineffectual; differs nothing but in the way of 
expreſling, from Deaf to all Perſuaſions : And ſo that is anſwer'd already. 

In another Place, you give us another Deſcription of thoſe you think ought to be 
puniſhed, in theſe Words; Thoſe who refuſe to embrace the Doctrine, and ſubmit to 
the Spiritual Government of the proper Miniſters of Religion, who by ſpecial Deſignati- 


on are appointed to exhort, admoniſh, reprove, &c. Here then, thoſe to be puniſhed, 


are ſuch who refuſe to embrace the Doctrine, and ſubmit to the Government of the proper 
Miniſters of Religion. W hereby we are as much ſtill at Uncertainty, as we were 
before, who thoſe are who (by our Scheme, and Laws ſuitable to it) are to be pu- 
niſhed. Since every Church has, as it thinks, its proper Miniſters of Religion. And 
if you mean thoſe that refuſe to embrace the Doctrine, and ſubmit to the Government of 
the Miniſters of another Church; then all Men will be guilty, and muſt be puniſhed 3 
even thoſe of your Church, as well as others. If you mean thoſe who refuſe, &c. the 
Ainiſters of their own Church; very few will incur your Penalties. But if, by 
theſe proper Miniſters of Religion, the Miniſters of ſome particular Church are inten- 
ded, why do you not name it? Why are you ſo reſerv'd, in a Matter wherein, if you 
ſpeak not out, all the reſt that you ſay will be to no purpoſe? Are Men to be pu- 


niſhed for refuſing to embrace the Doctrine, and ſubmit to the Government, of the 


proper Miniſters of the Church of Geneva? For this time, (fince you have declared 
nothing to the contrary) let me ſuppoſe you of that Church : And then, I am ſure, 
that is it that you would name. For of whatever Church you are, if you think the 
Miniſters of any one Church ought to be hearken'd to, and obey'd, it muſt be thoſe 
of your own. There are perſons to be puniſhed, you ſay. This you contend for, 
all through your Book; and lay ſo much ſtreſs on it, that you make the Preſervati- 
on and Propagation of Religion, and the Salvation of Souls, to depend on it: And 
yet you deſcribe them by ſo general and equivocal Marks; that, unleſs it be upon 
Suppoſit ions which no body will grant you, I dare ſay, neither you, nor any body 
elſe, will be able to find one guilty. Pray find me, if you can, a Man whom you 
can judicially prove (for he that is puniſhed by Law muſt be fairly tried) z i 4 
wrong way, in reſpect of his Faith, I mean, who is deaf to al 2 who flies 
from all Means of a right Information, who refuſes to embrace the Doctrine, and ſub- 
mit to the Government of the Spiritual Paſtors. And when you have done that, I 
think, I may allow you what Power you pleaſe to puniſh him; without any Preju- 
dice to the Toleration the Author of the Letter propoſes. 
But why, I pray, all this bogling , all this looſe talking, as if you knew not 
what you meant, or durſt not ſpeak it out? Would you be for puniſhing ſome bo- 
dy, you know not whom? I do not think ſo ill of you. Let me then ſpeak out for 
you. The Evidence of the Argument has convinced you that Men ought not to 
be perſecuted for their Religion; That the Severities in uſe amongſt Chriſtians 
cannot be defended; That the Magiſtrate has not Authority to compel any one to 
his Religion. This you are forced to yield; But you would fain retain ſome Fower 
in the Magiſtrate's Hands to puniſh Diſſenters, upon a new Pretence ; viz. not for 
having embraced the Doctrine and Worſhip they believe to be true and right, but 
for not having well confider'd their own and the Magiſtrate's Religion. To ſhew 
you that I do not ſpeak wholly without-Book 3 give me leave to mind you of one 


Paſſage 
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Paſſage of yours. The Words are, Penalties to put them upon a ſerious and impartial Pag. 25. 


Examination of the Controverſy between the Magiſtrates and them. Though theſe 
Words be not intended to tell us who you would have puniſhed, yet it may be 
plainly inferr'd from them. And they more clearly point out whom you aim at, than 
all the foregoing Places, where you ſeem to (and ſhould) deſcribe them. For the 

are ſuch as between whom and the Magiſtrate there is a Controverſy ; That is, in ſhort, 
who differ from the Magiſtrate in Religion. And now indeed you have given us a 
Note by which theſe you would have puniſhed may be known. We have, with 
much ado, found at laſt whom it is we may preſume you would have puniſhed. 
Which in other Caſes is uſually not very difficult: Becauſe there the Faults to be 
mended eaſily deſign the Perſons to be corrected. But yours is a new Method, and 


unlike all that ever went before it. 


In the next Place; Let us ſee for what you would have them puniſhed, "You tell 
us, and it will eaſily be granted you, that not to examine and weigh impartially, and 
without Prejudice or Paſſion, (all which, for ſhortneſs-ſake, we will expreſs by this one 
Word Confider) the Religion one embraces or refuſes, is a Fault very common , 
and very prejudicial to true Religion, and the Salvation of Mens Souls. But Penal- 
ties and Puniſhments are very neceſſary, ſay you, to remedy this Evil. 

Let us fee now how you apply this Remedy. Therefore, ſay you, let all Diſſen- 
ters be puniſhed. Why? Have no Diflenters conſidered of Religion? Or have all 
Conformiſts conſidered ? That you your ſelf will not fay. Your Project therefore is 
juſt as reaſonable, as if a Lethargy growing Epidemical in Exgland; you ſhould 
propoſe to have a Law made to bliſter and ſcarify and ſhave the Heads of all who 


wear Gowns: Though it he certain that neither all who wear Gowns are Lethargick, 
nor all who are Lethargick wear Gowns, 


Dr te Damaſippe Dee; 
Jerum ob confilium donent tonſore. 


For there could not be certainly a more learned Advice, than that one Man ſhould 
be pull'd by the Ears, becauſe another is aſleep. This, when you have conſider d 
of it again, (for IT find, according to your Principle, all Men have now and then 
need to be jogg'd) you will, I gueſs, be convinced is not like a fair Phyſician, to 
apply a Remedy to a Diſeaſe ; but, like an engag'd Enemy, to vent one's Spleen up- 
on a Party. Common Senſe, as well as Common Juſtice, requires, that the Reme- 
dies of Laws and Penalties ſhould be directed againſt the Evil that is to be removed, 
wherever it be found. And if the Puniſhment, you think ſo neceflary, be (as you 
pretend) to cure the Miſchief you complain of, you muſt let it purſue and fall 
on the Guilty, and thoſe only, in what Company ſoever they are; and not, as 
you here propoſe, and is the higheſt Injuſtice, puniſh the innocent conſidering Diſſen- 
ter, with the Guilty; and, on the other ſide, let the inconſiderate guilty Confor- 
miſt ſcape, with the Innocent. For one may rationally preſume that the National 
Church has ſome, nay more in Proportion, of thoſe who little conſider or concern 
themſelves about Religion, than any Congregation of Diſſenters. For Conſcience, 
or the Care of their Souls, being once laid aſide; Intereſt of courſe leads Men into 
that Society, where the Protection and Countenance of the Government, and ho 
of Preferment, bid faireſt to all their remaining Deſires. So that if careleſs, negli- 
gent, inconſiderate Men in Matters of Religion, who without being forced would not 
conſider, are to be rouſed into a Care of their Souls, and a Search after Truth, by 
Puniſhments ; the National Religion, in all Countries, will certainly have a right 
9 the greateſt ſhare of thoſe Puniſhments ; at leaſt, not to be wholly exempt from 
tnem. 

This is that which the Author of the Letter, as I remember, complains of; and 
that juſtly, viz. That the pretended Care of Mens Souls always expreſſes itſelf, in 
thoſe who would have Force any way made uſe of to that end, in very unequal As- 
thods ; fome Perſons being to be treated with Severity, whilſt others guilty of the ſame 
Faults, are not to be ſo much as tonched, Tho' you are got pretty well out of the 
deep Mud, and renounce Puniſhments directly for Religion; yet you ſtick ſtill in 
this part of the Mire; whilſt you would have Diſſenters puniſhed to make them 
conſider, but would not have any thing done to Conformiſts, tho never fo negli- 
gent in this point of conſidering. The Author's Letter pleas d me, becauſe it is 
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equal to all Mankind, is direct, and will, 1 think, hold every where; which I take 
to be a good Mark of Truth. For 1 ſhall always ſuſpect, that neither to comport 
with the Truth of Religion, or the Delign of the Goſpel, which is ſuited to only 
ſome one Country, or Party. What is true and good in England, will be true and 
good at Rome too, in China, or Geneva. But whether your great and only Method for 
the propagating of Truth, by bringing the Inconſiderate by Puniſhments to coxſider, 
would (according to your way of applying your Puniſhments only to Diſſenters from 
the National Religion) be of uſe in thoſe Countries, or any where but where you 
ſuppoſe the Magiſtrate to be in the Right, judge you. Pray, Sir, conſider a little, 
whether Prejudice has not ſome ſhare in your way of Arguing. For this is your 
Poſition 5 Men are generally negligent in examining the Grounds of their Religion. This 
T grant. But could there be a more wild and incoherent Conſequence drawn from it, 
than this; Therefore Difſenters muſt be puniſhed ? | 

But that being laid aſide, let us now ſee to what end they muſt be puniſhed. Some- 
times it is, To bring them to conſider thoſe Reaſons and Arguments which are proper and 
ſufficient to convince them, Of what? That it is not eaſy to ſet Grantham Steeple up- 
on Paul's Church? Whatever it be you wou'd have them convinced of, you are not 
willing to tell us. And fo it may be any thing. Sometimes it is, To incline them to 
lend an Ear to thoſe who tell them they have miſtaken their way, and offer to ſpem them 
the right. Which is, to lend an Ear to all who differ from them in Religion; as 
well crafty Seducers, as others. Whether this be for the procuring the Salvation of 
their Souls, the End for which you ſay this Force is to be uſed, judge you. But 
this I am ſure ; Whoever will lend an Ear to all who will tell them they are out of the 
way, will not have much time for any other Buſineſs. 

Sometimes it is, 25 recover Men to ſo much Sobriety and Reflection, as ſeriouſly to put 
the Queſtion to themſelves, Whether it be really worth their while to undergo ſuch Incon- 
veniences, for adhering to a Religion which, for any thing they know, may be falſe ;, or 
for rejecting another (if that be the caſe) which, for ought they know, may be true, till 
they have brought it to the Bar of Reaſon, and given it a fair Trial there, Which, in 
ſhort, amounts to thus much, viz. To make them examine whether their Religion be 
True, and ſo worth the holding, under thoſe Penalties that are annexed to it. Diſſenters 
are indebted to you for your great care of their Souls. But what, I beſeech you, 
ſhall become of thoſe of the National Church , every where (which make far the 
greater part of Mankind) who have no ſuch Puniſhments to make them conſider z, who 
have not this only Remedy provided for them; but are left in that deplorable Conditi- 
on you mention, of being ſuffer'd quietly, and without Moleſtation, to take no care at 
all of their Souls, or in doing of it to follow their own Prejudices, Humours, or ſome 
crafty Seducers ? Need not thoſe of the National Church, as well as others, brin 
their Religion to the Bar of Reaſon, and give it a fair trial there? And if they need 
to do ſo, (as they muſt, if all National Religions cannot be ſuppoſed true) they will 
always need that which, you ſay, is the only means to make them do ſo. So that if 


Jon are ſure, as you tell us, that there is need of your Method; J am ſure, there is as 


much need of it in National Churches, as any other. And ſo, for ought I can fee, 
you muſt either puniſh them, or let others alone; Unleſs you think it reaſonable that 
the far greater part of Mankind ſhould conſtantly be without that ſovereign and only 
Remedy, which they ſtand in need of equally with other People. 

Sometimes the end for which Men muſt be puniſhed is, to diſpoſe them to ſubmit to 
Inſtruction, and to give a fair hearing to the Reaſons are offer'd for the enlightning their 
Minds, and diſcovering the Truth to them, If their own words may be taken for it, 
there are as few Difſenters as Conformiſts, in any Country, who will not profeſs they 
have done, and do this. And if their own words may not be taken; who I pray muſt 
be judge? You and your Magiſtrates? If ſo, then it is plain you puniſh them not to 
diſpoſe them to ſubmit to Inſtruction, but to your Inſtruction; not to diſpoſe them to give a 
fair bearing to Reaſons offer'd for the enlightning their Minds, but to give an obedient 
hearing to your Reaſons, If you mean this; it had been fairer and ſh »rter to have 
ſpoken out plainly , than thus in fair words, of indefinite Significatio i, to ſay that 
which amounts to nothing. For what Senſe is it, to puniſh a Man to diſpoſe him 
to ſubmit to Inſtruction, and give a fair hearing to Reaſons offer d for the enlightning his 
Mind, and diſcovering Truth to him, who goes two or three times a week ſeveral Miles 
on purpoſe to do it, and that with the hazard of his Liberty or Purſe ? Unleſs you 


mean 
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mean your Instructions, your Reaſons, your Truth : Which brings us but back to what 
you have diſclaimed, plain Perſecution for differing in Religion. 

Sometimes this is to be done, To prevail with Men to weigh Matters of Religion Pay. | 
carefully, and impartially. Diſcountenance and Puniſhment put into one Scale, with © 5 
Impunity and Hopes of Preferment put into the other, is as ſure a way to make a 
Man weigh impartially, as it would be for a Prince to bribe and threaten a Judge to make 
him judge uprightly. 

Sometimes it is, To make Men bethink themſelves, and put it out of the Power of any Pag. 8. 
fooliſh Humour, or unreaſonable Prejudice, to alienate them from Truth and their own Hap- © 
pineſs. Add but this, to put it out of the Power of an) Humour or Prejudice of thcir 
own, or other Mens; and I grant the End is good, if you can find the means to pro- 
cure it. But why it thould not be put out of the Power of other Mens Humour or 
Prejudice, as well as their own , wants (and will always want) a Reaſon to prove. 
Would it not, I beſeech you, to an indifferent By-ſtander, appear Humour or Preju- 
dice, or ſomething as bad; to fee Men, who profeſs a Religion reveal'd from Hea- 
ven, and which they own contains all in it neceſſary to Salvation, exclude Men from 
their Communion, and perſecute them with the Penaltics of the Civil Law, for not 
joining in the uſe of Ceremonies which are no where to be found in that reveaPd Reli- 
gion? Would it not appear Humour or Prejudice, or ſome ſuch thing, to a ſober 
impartial Heathen z to ſee Chriſtians exclude and perſecute one of the ſame Faith, 
for things which they themſelves confeſs to be indifferent, and not worth the conten- 
ding for? Prejudice, Humour, Paſſion, Luſts, Impreſſions of Education, Reverence and pag. &, 3, 
Admiration of Perſons, worldly Reſpects, Love f their own Choice, and the like, (to 8, 9, 10. 
which you juſtly impute many Mens taking up, and perſiſting in their Religion) are 
indeed good words; and fo, on the other fide, are theſe following; Truth, the right 
way, enlightning Reaſon, ſound Judgment; but they ſignify nothing at all to your pur- 
poſe, till you can evidently and unqueſtionably ſhew the World that the latter (viz. 

Truth and the right Way, &c.) are always, and in all Countries, to be found only in 
the National Church; and the former (viz. Paſſion and Prejudice, &c.) only amongſt 
the Difſenters. But to go on: | 

Sometimes it is, To bring Men to take ſuch care as they ought of their Salvation. Pag. 22 
What care is ſuch as Men ought to take, whilſt they are out of your Church, will be 
hard for you to tell me. But you endeavour to explain your ſelf, in\the followin 
words; that they may not blindly leave it to the choice neither of any other Perſon, nor 
get of their own Luſts and Paſſions, to preſcribe to them what Faith or what Worſhip they 
Hall embrace. You do well to make uſe of Puniſhment to ſhur Paton our of the 
choice: becauſe you know fear of ſuffering is no Paſſion. But let that paſs. You 
would have Men puniſhed, to bring them to take ſuch care of their Salvation , that 
they may not blindly leave it to the choice of any other Perſon to preſcribe to them. Are 
you ſincere? Are you in earneſt ? Tell me then truly: Did the Magiſtrate or Natio- 
nal Church, any where, or yours in particular, ever puniſh any Man, to bring him 
to have this care which, you ſay, be ought to take of his Salvation? Did you ever pu- 

niſh any Man, that he might not blindly leave it to the choice of his Pariſh-Prieſt, or 
Biſhop, or the Convocation, what Faith or Worſhip he ſhould embrace ? *Twill be ſuſ- 
pected care of a Party, or any thing elſe rather than care of the Salvation of Mens 
Souls; if, having found out ſo uſeful, ſo neceſſary a Remedy, the only Method there is Pag. 12. 
room left for, you will apply it but partially, and make trial of it only on thoſe who 
you have truly leaſt kindneſs for. This will, unavoidably, give one Reaſon to ima- 
gine, you do not think ſo well of your Remedy as you pretend, who are ſo ſparing 
of it to your Friends; but are very free of it to Strangers, who in other things are 
uſed very much like Enemies. But your Remedy is like the Helleboraſter, that grew 
in the Woman's Garden for the cure of Worms in her Neighbour's Children : For 
truly it wrought too roughly, to give it to any of her own. Methinks your Chari- 
ty, in your preſent Perſecution, is much what as prudent, as juſtifiable, as that good 
Woman's. I hope I have done you no Injury, that I here ſuppoſe you of the Church 
of Eng laud. If I have, I beg your Pardon. It is no offence of Malice, I aflure you: 
For I ſuppoſe no worſe of you, than I confeſs of my ſelf. | 

Sometimes this Puniſhment that you contend for, is to bring Mn to act according Pag. 22. 
to Reaſon and ſound Judgment. 


Tertius e Celo cecidit Cato. 
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This is Reformation indeed. If you can help us to it, you will deſerve Statues tg 
be ereCted to you, as to the Reſtorer of decay d Religion. But if all Men have not 
Reaſon and ſound Judgment, will Puniſhment put it into them? Beſides, concernin 
this matter, Mankind is ſo divided, that he acts according to Reaſon and ſound Judg- 
ment at Auſpurg, who would be judged to do the quite contrary at Edinburgh. Will 
Puniſhment make Men know what is Reaſon and ſound Judgment? If it will not, tis 
impoſſible it ſhould make them act according to it. Reaſon and ſound Judgment are the 
Elixir it ſelf, the univerſal Remedy: And you may as reaſonably puniſh Men to bring 
them to have the Philoſopher's Stone, as to bring them to att according to Reaſon a 
ſound Judgment. f n 

Sometimes it is, To put Men upon 4 ſerious and impartial Examination of the Con- 
troverſy between the Magiſtrate and them, which is the way for them to come to the 
Knowledge of the Truth. But what if the Truth be on neither fide (as I am apt to 
imagine you will think it is not, where neither the Magiſtrate nor the Diſſenter is 
either of them of your Church) how will the examining the Controverſy between the 
Magiſtrate and him be the way to come to the Knowledge of the Truth? Suppoſe the Con- 
troverſy between a Lutheran and a Fapiſt ; or, if you pleaſe, between a Presbyterian 
Magiſtrate and a Quaker Subject. il the examining the Controverſy between the Ma- 
giſtrate and the Diſſenting Subject, in this caſe, bring him to the Knowledge of the Truth? 
If you ſay yes, then you grant one of theſe to have the Truth on his fide. For the 
examining the Controverſy between a Presbyterian and a Quaker, leaves the Controver- 
ſy either of them has with the Church of England, or any other Church, untouch'd. 
And ſo one, at leaſt, of thoſe being already come to the Knowledge of the Truth, ought 
not to be put under your Diſcipline of Puniſhment ; which is only to bring him to the 
Truth. If you ſay no, and that the examining the Controverſy between the Magiſtrate 
and the Diſſenter, in this caſe, will not bring him to the Knowledge of the Truth; you 
confeſs your Rule to be falſe, and your Method to no purpoſe. 

To conclude, your Syſtem is, in ſhort, this. You would have all Men (laying afide 
Prejudice, Humour, Paſſion, &c.) examine the Grounds of their Religion, and ſearch for 
the Truth. This, I confeſs, is heartily to be wiſh'd. The means that you propoſe to 
make Men do this, is that Diſſenters ſhould be puniſhed to make them do ſo. It is 
as if you had ſaid: Men generally are guilty of a Fault; therefore let one Sect, who 
have the ill luck to be of an Opinion different from the Magiſtrate, be puniſhed. This 
at firſt ſight ſhocks any who has the leaſt ſpark of Senſe, Reaſon or Juſtice. But ha- 
ving ſpoken of this already, and concluding that upon ſecond thoughts, you your ſelf 
will be aſhamed of it; let us conſider it put fo as to be conſiſtent with common Senſe, 
and with all the advantage 1t can bear 3 and then let us ſee what you can make of it. 
Men are negligent in examining the Religions they embrace, refuſe, or perſiſt in; therefore 
it is fit they ſhould be puniſhed to make them do it. This is a Conſequence indeed which 
may, without defiance to common Senſe, be drawn from ir. This is the uſe, the 


only uſe, which you think Puniſhment can iadirectiy, and at a diftance, have, in mat- 


ters of Religion. You would have Men by Puniſhments driven to examine. What 2 
Religion. To what end? To bring them to the Knowledge of the Truth. But I anſwer. 

Firſt, Every one has not the Ability to do this. 

Secondly, Every one has not the opportunity to do it. 

Would you have every poor Proteltant, for Example, in the Palatinate, examine 
throughly whether the Pope be infallible, or Head of the Church; whether there be 
a Purgatory z whether Saints are to be pra) d to, or the Dead pray'd for; whether 
the Scripture be the only Rule of Faith; whether there be no Salvation out of the 
Church; and whether there be no Church without Biſhops; and an hundred other 
Queſtions in Controverſy between the Papiſts and thoſe Proteſtants ; and when he had 
maſter d theſe, go on to fortify himſelf againſt the Opinions and Objections of other 
Churches he differs from? This, which is no ſmall Task, muſt be done; before a Man 
can have brought his Religion to the Bar of Reaſon, and given it a fair trial there. And 
if you will puniſh Men till this be done; the Country-man muſt leave off plowing and 
ſowing, and betake himſelf to the Study of Greek and Latin ; and the Artiſan muſt 
ſell his Tools, to buy Fathers and School-men, and leave his Family to ſtarve. If 
ſomething leſs than this will ſatisfy you, pray tell me what is enough. Have they 
conſidered and examined enough, if they are ſatisfied themſelves where the Truth lies? 
If this be the limits of their Examination, you will find few to puniſh z unleſs you 
will puniſh them to make them do what they have done already. For, however he 

| came 
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came- by his Religion, there is ſcare any one to he found who does not own him- 
ſelf ſatisfied that he is in the right. Or elſe, muſt they be puniſhed to make them 
conſider and examine till they embrace that which you chooſe for Truth? If this be 
ſo, what do you but in effect chooſe for them, when yet you would have Men 


puniſned, To bring them to ſuch a Care of their Souls, that no other Perſon might bag. 2+. 


chooſe for them? If it be Truth in general you would have them by Puniſhments dri- 
ven to ſeek ; that is to offer Matter of Diſpute, and not a Rule of Diſcipline. For 
to puniſh any one to make him ſeek till he find Truth, without a Judge of Truth, 
is to puniſh for you know not what; and is all one as if you ſhould whip a Scholar 
to make him find out the ſquare Root of a Number you do not know. I wonder not 
therefore that you could not reſolve with your ſelf what Degree of Severity you 
would have uſed, nor how long continued; when you dare not ſpeak out directly 
whom you would have puniſhed , and are far from being clear to what End they 
ſhould be under Penalties. 

Conſonant to this Uncertainty, of whom, or what to be puniſhed ; you tell us, 


That there is no queſtion of the Succeſs of thu Method. Force will certainly do, if duly Pag. 12. 


proportioned to the Deſign of it. 

W hart, 1 pray, is the Deſign of it ? I challenge you, or any Man living, out of 
what you have faid in your Book, to tell me directly what it is. In all other Pu- 
niſhments that ever I heard of yet, till now that you have taught the World a 
new Method, the Deſign of them has been to cure the Crime they are denounced 
againſt; and ſo I think it ought to be here. What I beſeech you is the Crime 
here? Diſſenting? That you ſay not, any where, is a Fault. Beſides you tell us, 


That the Magiſtrate hath not an Authority to compel any one to hy Religion: And Pag. 21. 
that you do not require that Men ſhould have no Rule but the Religion of the Country. Pag. 25. 
And the /'ower you aſcribe to the Magiſtrate is given him to bring Men, not to his Pag. 26. 


own, but to the true Religion. If Diflenting be not the Fault; is it that a Man does 
not examine his own Religion, and the Grounds of it? Is that the Crime your Pu- 
niſhments are deſigned to cure? Neither that dare you ſay; leſt you diſpleaſe more 
than you ſatisfy with your new Diſcipline. And then again, (as I ſaid before) you 
muſt tell us how far you would have them examine, before you punith them for not 
doing it. And I imagine, if that were all we required of you, it would be long e- 
nough before you would trouble us with a Law, that ſhould preſcribe to every 
one how far he was to examine Matters of Religion; wherein if he fail'd and came 
ſhort, he was to be puniſhed ; if he perform'd, and went in his Examination to the 
Bounds ſet by the Law, he was acquitted and free, Sir, when you conſider it again, 
vou will perhaps think this a Caſe reſerv'd to the Great Day, when the Secrets of 
all Hearts ſhall be laid open. For I imagine it is beyond the Power or Judg:nent of 
Man, in that Variety of Circumſtances, in reſpe& of Parts, Lempers, Opportuni- 
ties, Helps, &c. Men are in in this World, to determine what is every one's Duty 
in this great Buſineſs of Search, Enquiry, Examination, or to know when any one 
has done it. That which makes me believe you will be of this mind, is, that 
where you undertake for the Succeſs of this Method, if rightly uſed, it is with a Li- 


mitation , upon ſuch as are not altogether incurable. So that when your Remedy is pag. +, 


prepared according to Art, (which Art is yet unknown) and rightly apply'd, and 
given in a due Doſe, (all which are Secrets) it will then infallibly cure. Whom ? 
All that are not incurable by it. And ſo will a Pippin Poſſet, eating Fiſh in Lent, 
or a Presbyterian Lecture, certainly cure all that are not incurable by them. For 
I-am ſure you do not mean it will cure all, but thoſe who are abſolutely incurable; 
becauſe you your ſelf allow one means left of Cure, when yours will not do, vz. 


The Grace of God, Your Words are, What Means is there left (except the Grace of Pag 10. 


God) to reduce them, but to lay Thorns and Briars in their way. And here alſo, in 


the place we were conſidering, you tell us, The Incurable are to be left to God; Where- bag. 12. 


by, if you mean they are to be left to thoſe means he has ordained for Mens Con- 
verſion and Salvation, yours muͤſt never be made uſe of: For he indeed has preſcri- 
bed Preaching and Hearing of his Word; but as for thoſe who will not hear, 1 
do not find any where that he has commanded they ſhould be compell'd or beaten 

There is a third thing that you are as tender and reſerv'd in, as either naming 
the Criminals to be punithed, or poſitively telling us the End for which they ſhould 
be puniſhed : And that is with what ſort of Penalties, what Degree of Puniſhment 


they 
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they ſhould be forced. You are indeed fo gracious to them, that you renounce the 
Severities and Penalties hitherto made uſe of. You tell us, they ſhould be but mode. 
rate Penalties, But if we ask you what are moderate Penalties, you confeſs you 
cannot tell us. So that by Moderate, here, you yet mean nothing. You telj 
us, the outward Force to be applyd ſhould be duly temper d. But what that due 
Temper is, you do not, or cannot ſay; and fo in effect, it ſignifies juſt nothing. Yet if 
in this you are not plain and direct, all the reſt of your Deſign will ſignify nothing, 
For it being to have ſome Men, and to ſome End, puniſhed; yet if it cannot be 
found what Puniſhment is to be uſed, it is (notwithſtanding all you have faid) utter- 
ly uſeleſs. Ton tell us modeſtly, That to determine preciſely the juſt meaſure of the Pu- 
niſhment, will require ſome Conſideration. If the Faults were preciſely determined, 
and could be proved, it would require no more Conſideration to determine the mea- 
ſure of the Puniſhment, in this, than it would in any other Caſe, where thoſe were 
known. But where the Fault is undefined, and the Guilt not to be proved, (as I 
ſuppoſe it will be found in this preſent Buſineſs of examinzng) it will without doubt 
require Conſideration to proportion the Force to the Deſign. Juſt ſo much Conſide- 
ration as it will require to fit a Coat to the Moon, or proportion a Shoe to the Feet 
of thoſe who inhabit her. For to proportion a Puniſhment to a Fault that you do 
not name, (and ſo we in Charity ought to think you do not yet know) and a Fault 
that when you have named it, will be impoſſible to be proved who are or are not guil- 
ty of it; will I ſuppoſe require as much Conſideration, as to fit a Shoe to Feet whoſe 
Size and Shape are not known. | 

However, you offer ſome meaſures whereby to regulate your Puniſnments; which 
when they are looked into, will be found to be juſt as good as none; they being 
impoſſible to be any Rule in the Caſe. The firſt is, So much Force, or ſuch Penalties 
as are ordinarily ſufficient to prevail with Men of common Diſcretion , and not deſpe- 
rately perverſe and obſtinate , to weigh Matters of Religion carefully and im- 
partially, and without which ordinarily they will not do this. Where it is to be 
obſerved: Ty 

Firſt, That who are theſe Men of Common Diſcretion, is as hard to know, as to 
know what is a fit Degree of Puniſhment in the Caſe z and ſo you do but regulate 
one Uncertainty by another. Some Men will be apt to think , that he who will 
not weigh Matters of Religion, which are of infinite Concernment to him, without 
Puniſhment, cannot in reaſon be thought a Man of Common Diſcretion. Many Wo- 
men of Common Diſcretion enough to manage the ordinary Affairs of their Families, 
are not able to read a Page in an ordinary Author, or to underſiand and give an 
account what it means, when read to them. Many Men of Common Diſcretion in 
their Callings, are not able to judge when an Argument is concluſive or no; 
much leſs to trace it through a long Train of Conſequences. what Penalties ſhall be 
ſufficient to prevail with ſuch (who upon Examination, I fear, will not be found to 
make the leaſt part of Mankind) to examine and weigh Matters of Religion carefully 
and impartially? The Law allows all to have Common Diſcretion, for whom it has 
not provided Guardians or Bedlam. So that, in effect, your Men of Common Dif- 
cretion are all Men, not judg d Ideots or Madmen: And Penalties ſufficient to prevail 
with Men of Common Diſcretion, are Penalties ſufficient to prevail with all Men, but 
Ideots and Madmen. Which what a meaſure it is to regulate Penalties by, let all 
Men of Common Diſcretion judge. 

Secondly, You may be pleaſed to conſider, That all Men of the ſame Degree of 
Diſcretion, are not apt to be moved by the ſame Degree of Penalties. Some are of 
a more yielding, ſome of a more ſtiff Temper ; and what is ſufficient to prevail on 
one, is not half enough to move the other; tho' both Men of Common Diſcretion. 
So that Common Diſcretion will be here of no uſe to determine the meaſure of Pu- 
niſhment : Eſpecially, when in the ſame Clauſe you except Men deſperately perverſe and 
obſtinate, who are as hard to be known, as what you ſeek: viz. the juſt Proportions 
ot Puniſhments neceſſary to prevail with Men to conſider, examine, and weigh Matters 
of Religion; wherein, if a Man tells you he has conſider d, he has weigh'd, he has exa- 
min d, and ſo goes on in his former Courſe, tis impoſtble for you ever to known whe- 
ther he has done his Duty, or whether he be deſperately perverſe and obſtinate. So 
that this Exception ſignifies juſt nothing. 

There are many things in your uſe of Force and Penalties, difterent from any 
I ever met with elſewhere. One of them, this Clauſe of yours, concerning 23s 

| meaſure 
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meaſure of Puniſhments, now under Conſideration, offers me: Wherein you propor- 
tion your Puniſhments only to the Yielding and Corrigible, not to the Perverſe and Ob- 
ſtinate; contrary to the Common Diſcretion which has hitherto made Laws in o- 
ther Caſes, which levels the Funiſhments againſt refractory Offenders , and never 

ſpares them becauſe they are obſtinate. This however 1 will not blame, as an over- 

ght in you. Your new Method, which aims at ſuch impracticable and inconſiſtent 
things as Laws cannot bear, nor Penalties be uſeful to, forced you to it. The Uſe- 
leſneſs, Abſurdity, and Unreaſonableneſs of great Severitzes, you had acknowledg'd 
in the foregoing Paragraphs. Difſenters you would have brought to confeder by mo- pag. ; -* 
derate fk 25h They lie under them; but whether they have conſider'd or no (for :;, * 
that you cannot tell,) they {till continue Diffenters. What is to be done now? Why, 
the incurable are to be left to Cod, as you teil us, P. 12. Your Puniſhments were 
not meant to prevail on the deſperately Perverſe and Obſtinate, as you tell us here. 
And ſo whatever be the Succeſs, your Punithments are however juſtifyed. 

You have given us in another Place, ſomething like another Boundary to your 
moderate Penalties : But when examined, it proves juſt like the reſt, trifling only, in 
good Words, ſo put together as to have no direct meaning; an Art very much in 
uſe amongſt ſome ſort of learned Men. The Words are theſe z Such Penalties as Pag. 28 
may not tempt Perſons who have any Concern for their Eternal Salvation, (and thoſe 
who have none, ought not to be confidered) to renounce a Religion which they believe to 
be true, or profeſs one which they do not believe to be ſo. If by any Concern, you mean 
a true Concern for their Eternal Salvation, by this Rule you may make your Puniſh- 
ments as great as you pleaſe; and all the Severities you have diſclaim d may be 
brought in play again: For none of thoſe will be able to make a Man, who » truly 
concerned for his Eternal Salvation, renounce a Religion he believes to be true, or pro- 
feſs one he does not believe to be ſo. If by thoſe who have any Concern , you mean 
fuch who have ſome faint Wiſhes for Happineſs hereafter, and would be glad to have 
things go well with them in the other World , but will venture nothing in this 
World for it ; theſe the moderateſt Puniſhments you can imagine, will make change 
their Religion. If by any Concern, you mean whatever may be between theſe tuo; 
the Degrees are ſo infinite, that to proportion your Puniſhments by that, is to have 
no meaſure of them at all, 

One thing I cannot but take notice of in this Paſſage , before I leave it: And 
that is that you ſay here, Thoſe who have no Concern for their Salvation, deſerve not 
to be conſidered. In other parts of your Letter you pretend to have Compaſſion on 
the Careleſs, and provide Remedies for them: But here, of a ſudden, your Charity 
fails you; and you give them up to Eternal Perdition, without the leaſt Regard, 
the leaſt Pity, and ſay they deſerve not to be conſidered. Our Saviour's Rule was, 
The ſick, and not the whole, need a Phyſician. Your Rule here is, Thoſe that are 
Careleſs, are not to be conſidered , but are to be left to themſelves. This would 
ſeem ſtrange, if one did not obſerve what drew you to it. You perceiv'd that if the 


| Magiſtrate was to uſe no Puniſhments but ſuch as would make no body change their 


Religion , he was to uſe none at all: For the Careleſs would be brought to the 
National Church, with any flight Puniſhments; and when they are once there, you 
are, it ſeems, ſatisfied, and look no farther after them. So that by your own mea- 
ſures, F the Careleſs, and thoſe who have no Concern for their Eternal Salvation, are 
to be regarded and taken care of; if the Salvation of their Souls is to be promoted, 
there is to be no Puniſhments uſed at all: And therefore you leave them out as not to 

be conſidered. Aj 
There remains yet one thing to be inquired into, concerning the meaſure of the 
Puniſhments, and that is the length of their Duration. Moderate Puniſhments that 
are continued, that Men find no end of, know no way out of, ſit heavy, and become 
immoderately uneaſy. Diſſenters you would have puniſhed, to make them conſider. 
Your Penalties have had the Effect on them you intended; they have made them 
conſider; and they have done their utmoſt in conſidering. What now muſt be 
done with them? They muſt be puniſh'd on; for they are ſtill Diſſenters. If it 
were juſt, if you had reafon at firſt to puniſh a Diſſenter, to make him coxſider, 
when you did not know but that he had conſidered already; it is as juſt, and you 
have as much reaſon to puniſh him on, even when he has perform'd what your 
Puniſhments was deſigned for, when he has conſidered, but yet remains a Diſſenter. 
For I may juſtly ſuppoſe, and you muſt grant, that a Man may remain a DE 
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after all the conſideration your moderate Penalties can bring him to; when we ſec 
greater Puniſhments, even thoſe Sever:tzes you diſown, as too great, are not able to 
make men corfidey ſo far as to be convinced, and brought over to the National Church. 

If your Puniſhments may not be inflicted on Men, to make them conſider, who 
have, or may have conſidered already for ought you know; then Diffenters are never 
to be once puniſhed, no more than any other ſort of Men. If Diſſenters are to be 
punithed, to make them conſider, whether they have conſidered or no; then their Pu- 
niſhments, tho' they do conſider, muſt never ceaſe, as long as they are Diſſenters; which 
whether it be to puniſh them only to bring them to confider, let all Men judge. I his 
am ſure; Puniſhments, in your Method, muſt either never begin upon Diſſenters, 
or never ceaſe. And ſo pretend Moderation as you pleaſe , the puniſhments which 
your Method requires, muſt be either very immoderate, or none at all. 

And now, you having yielded to our Author, and that upon very good Reaſons which 
you your ſelf urge, and which 1 ſhall fer down in your own words, That to proſecute 
Men with Fire and Sword, or to deprive them of their Eſtates, to maim them with cor- 
poral Puniſhments, to ſtarve and torture them in noiſom Priſons, and in the end even to 
take away their lives, to make them Chriſtians, is but an ill way of expreſſing Mens deſire 
of the Salvation of thoſe whom they treat in this manner. And that it will be very diff- 
cult to perſuade Men of ſenſe, that he who with dry eyes and ſatisfaction of mind can deli- 
ver his Brother to the Executioner, to be burnt alive, does fincerely and heartily concern 
himſelf to ſave that Brother from the Flames of Hell in the world to come. And that 
theſe Methods are ſo very improper, in reſpect to the Deſign of them, that they uſually 
produce the quite contrary effect. For whereas all the uſe which Force can have for the 
advancing true Religion, and the Salvation of Souls, is (as has already been ſhewed) by 
diſpoſing Men to ſubmit to inſtruction, and to give a fair hearing to the Reaſons which are 
offered, for the enlightning their minds, and diſcovering the Truth to them; theſe Crnel- 
ties have ths misfortune ro be commonly loo d upon as ſo juſt a prejudice againſt any Re- 
ligion that uſes them, as makes it needleſs to look any farther into it; and to tempt Men 
to reject it, as both falſe and deteſtable, without ever vouchſafing to conſider the rational 
Grounds and Motives of it. This effect they ſeldom fail to work upon the Sufferers of them; 
and as to the Spectators, if they be not before-hand well inſtructed in thoſe Grounds and 
Motives, they will be much tempted likewiſe, not only to entertain the ſame Opinion of ſuch 
a Religion, but withal to judge much more favourably of that of the Sufferers ; who they 
will be apt to think, would not expoſe themſelves to ſuch extremities, which they might 
avoid by compliance, if they were not throughly ſatisfied of the Fuſtice of their Cauſe. And 
upon theſe Reaſons you conclude, That the Severities are utterly unapt and improper 
tor the bringing Men to embrace that Truth which muſt ſave them. Again, you have 


Pag. 21. acknowledged, That the Authority of the Mag iſtrate is not an Authority to compel anyone 
bag. 24. to his Religion. And again, That the rigor of Laws, and force of Penalties are not A 85 
Page 25. ble to convince and change Mens minds. And yet farther, That you do not require that 


Men ſhould have no rule, but the Religion of the Court; or that they ſhould be put un- 
der a neceſſity to quit the light of their own Reaſon, and oppoſe tbe dictates of their own 
Conſciences, and blindly reſign up themſelves to the will of their Governors; but that the 
Power you aſcribe to the Magiſtrate, is given him to bring Men not to his own, but to the 
true Religion. Now you having, I ſay, granted this, whereby you directly condemn 
and aboliſh all Laws that have been made here, or any where elſe (that ever I heard 
of) to compel Men to Conformity; I think the Author, and whoſoever elſe are moſt 
for Liberty of Conſcience, might be content with the Toleration you allow, by con- 
demning the Laws about Religion, now in force; and reſt ſatisfied, until you had 
made your new Method conſiſtent and practicable, by telling the World plainly and 
directly; Y 
f I. Who are to be Puniſhed. 
2. For what, | 
3. With what Puniſhments. 
How long. 3 
5. What Advantage to true Religion it would be, if Magiſtrates every where 
did ſo puniſh. 1 N | 
6. And laſtly, Whence the Magiſtrate had Commiſſion to do ſo. 

When you have done this plainly and intelligibly, without keeping in the uncer- 
tainty of general expreſſions, and without ſuppoſing all along your Church in the right, 
and your Religion the true; (which can no more be allow'd-to' you in = caſe, 

whatever 
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whatever your Church or Religion be, than it can be to a Papiſt or a Lutheran, a 
presbyterian, or an Auabaptiſt; nay no more to you, that it can be allowed to a Jew 
or a Mahometan); when, I fay, you have by ſettling theſe Points, fram'd the parts 
of your new Engine, ſet it together, and ſhew'd that it will work, without doin 
more harm than good in the World; I think then Men may be content to ſubmit to 
it, But imagining this, and an Engine to ſhew the perpetual Motion, will be found 
out together; I think Toleration in a very good ſtate, notwithſtanding your anſwer z 
wherein you having ſaid ſo much for it, and for ought I ſee, nothing againſt it; unleſs an 
impracticable Chimera be, in your opinion, ſomething mightily to be apprehended. 

We have now ſeen and examined the main of your Treatiſe ; and therefore I think I 

might here end, without going any farther. But, that you may not think your ſelf, or 
any of your Arguments neglected, I will go over the remainder, and give you my thoughts 
on every thing I ſhall meet within it, that ſeems to need any anſwer. In one place you 
argue againſt the Author thus: I then the Author's Fourth Propoſition, as you call it, 
viz. That Force is of no uſe for promoting true Religion and the Salvation of Souls, 
be not true (as perhaps by this time it appears it is not) then the laſt Propoſition, which Pag. 1 5. 
is built upon it, muſt fall with it: Which laſt Propolition is this, viz. That no body can 
have any right to uſe any outward Force or Compulſion to bring Men to the true Religion, 
and ſo to Salvation, If this Propoſition were built, as you alledge, upon that which 
you call his fourth, then indeed if the fourth fell, this built upon it would fall with 
it. But that not being the Author's Propoſition, (as I have ſhew'd) nor this built 
wholly on it, but on other Reaſons, (as I have already paov'd, and any one may ſee in 
ſeveral parts of his Letter, particularly P. 234, 235.) what you alledge falls of it ſelf, 

The bulineſs of the next Paragraph is to prove, That if Force be uſeful, then ſomebody 

muft certainly have a right to uſe it. The firſt Argument you go about to prove it by, 
is this, That Uſefulneſs is as good an Argument to prove there is ſomewhere a right to 
uſe it, as Uſeleſneſs is to prove no body has ſuch a right. If you conlider the things 
of whoſe Uſefulneſs or Uſeleſneſs we are ſpeaking, you will perhaps be of another 
mind. It is Puniſhment, or Force uſed in puniſhing. Now all Puniſhment is ſome 
evil, ſome inconvenience, ſome ſuffering; by taking away or abridging ſome good 
thing, which he who is puniſhed has otherwiſe a right to. Now to juſtitie the bring- 
ing any ſuch evil upon any Man, two things are requiſite. Firſt, That he who does ir 
has Commiſſion and Power ſo to do. Secondly, That it be directly uſeful for the pro- 
curing ſome greater good. Whatever Puniſhment one Man ufes to another, with- 
out theſe two conditions, whatever he may pretend , proves an injury and injuſtice, 
and ſo of right ought to have been let alone. And therefore, though Uſetulneſs 
(which is one of the conditions that makes Puniſhments juſt) when it is away, may 
hinder Puniſhments from being lawful in any bodies hands; yet Uſefulneſs, when 
preſent (being but one of thoſe conditions) cannot give the other, which is a Com- 
miſkon to puniſh z without which alſo Puniſhment is unlawful. From whence it 
follows, That though uſeleſs Puniſhment be unlawful from any hand; yet uſeful Pu- 
niſhment from every hand is not lawful. A Man may have the Stone, and it may be 
uſeful (more than indirectiy, and at a diſtance uſeful) to him to be cut; but yet this 
Uſefulneſs will not juſtify the moſt skilful Chirurgeon in the World, by Force to make 
him endure the pain and hazard of cutting; becauſe he has no Commiſſion, no right, 
without the Patient's own conſent to do ſo. Nor is it a good argument cutting will 
be uſeful to him; therefore there is a right ſomewhere to cut him, whether he will 
or no? Much leſs will there be an Argument for any right, if there be only a poſſibi- 
lity that it may prove uſeful indirectly and by accident. 

Your other Argument is this; I Force or Puniſhment be of neceſſary uſe, then it muſt 
be acknowledged, that there is aright ſomewhere to uſe it; unleſs we will ſay (what without 
impiety cannot be ſaid) that the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governour of all things has uot 
furniſhed Mankind with competent means for the promoting his own honour inthe world, 
and the good of Souls. If your way of arguing be true; tis demonſtration, that Force is 
not of xeceſſary uſe. For I argue thus, in your form. We muſt acknowledge Force not 
to be of neceflary uſe; unleſs we will ſay (what without impiety cannot be ſaid) that the wiſe 
Diſpoſer and Governour of all things did not, for above 300 Years after Chriſt, furniſh his 
Church with competent means for promoting his own honour in the world, and the good of ſouls. 
"Tis for you to conſider whether theſe Arguments be concluſive or no. This I am ſure ; the 
one is as concluſive as the other. But if your ſuppoſed V/efulneſs places a right ſomewhere 
to uſe it, pray tell me in whoſe hands it places it in Tyrky, Perſia, or China, or any Country 
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where Chriſtians of different Churches live under a Heathen or Mahometan Sovereign? 
And if you cannot tell me in whoſe hands it places it there, (as I believe you will 
find it pretty hard to do) there are then (it ſeems) ſome places where (upon your 
ſuppolition of the neceſſary Uſefulneſs of Force) the wiſe and benign Governour and 
Diſpoſer of all things, has not furmſh'd Men with competent means for promoting his own 
honour, and the good of Souls; unleſs you will grant, that the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer 
and Governonr of all things, hath for the promoting of his honour, and the good of ſouls, 
placed a power in Mahometan or Heathen Princes, to puniſh Chriſtians, to bring them 
to conſider Reaſons and Arguments proper to convince them. But this is the advantage 
of ſo tine an invention, as that of Force doing ſome ſervice indiretly and at a diſtance x, 
which Uſefulneſs, if we may believe you, places a right in Mahometan or Pagan 
Princes hands, to uſe force upon Chriſtians z for fear leſt mankind in thoſe Countries, 
ſhould be unfurniſh'd with means for the promoting God's honour and the good of ſouls. 
For thus you argue; If there be ſo great uſe of Force, then there is a right ſomewhere to 
ſeit. And if there be ſuch a right ſomewhere, where ſhould it be but in the Civil Sove- 
reign ? Who can deny now, but that you have taken care, great care, for the pro- 
moting of Truth and the Chriſtian Religion? But yet it is as hard for me, I confeſs, 
and I believe for others, to conceive how you ſhould think to do any ſervice to Truth 
and the Chriſtian Religion, by putting a right into Aahometans or Heathens hands to 
puniſh Chriſtians as it was for you to conceive how the Author ſhould think to do any 
ſervice to Truth, and the Chriſtian Religion, by exempting the Profeſſors of it from Pu- 
niſhment every where; ſince there are more Pagan, Mahometan, and erroneous Princes 
in the World, than Orthodox; Truth, and the Chriſtian Religion (taking the world 
as we find it) is ſure to be more puniſhed and ſuppreſs d, than Error and Fal ſhood. 

The Author having endeavour'd to ſhew that no body at all, of any rank or condition, 
had a power to puniſh, torment, or uſe any Man ill, for matters of Religion; you 
tell us you do not yet underſtand, why Clergy-men are not as capable of ſuch Power as 
other Men, I do not remember that the Author any where, by excepting Eccleſia- 
ſticks more than others, gave you any occaſion to ſhew your concern in this point. 
Had he forſeen that this would have touch'd you ſo nearly, and that you ſet your 
heart ſo much upon the Clergy's Power of puniſhing z 'tis like he would have told 
you, he thought Eccleſiaſticks as capable of it as any Men; and that if forwardneſs 
and diligence in the exerciſe of ſuch Power may recommend any to it, Clergy-men in 
the opinion of the World ſtand faireſt for it. However, you do well to pur in your 
claim for them, tho' the Author excludes them no more than their Neighbours. Nay, 
they muſt be allow'd the pretence of the faireſt Title. For I never read of any Seve- 
rities that were to bring Men to Chriſt, but thoſe of toe Law of Moſes; which is 
therefore call'd a Pedagogue. (Gal.3.14.) And the next Verſe tells us, That after that 
Faith is come, we are no longer under a School-maſter. But yet if we are ſtill to be dri- 
ven to Chriſt by a Rod, I ſhall not envy them the pleaſure of wielding it: Only I 
deſire them, when they have got the Scourge into their Hands, to remember our Sa- 
viour, and follow his Example, who never us'd it but once; and that they would, 
like him, imploy it only to drive vile and ſcandalous Traffickers for the things of this 
World, out of their Church, rather than to drive whoever they can into it. Whether 
that latter be not a proper Method to make their Church what our Saviour there 
pronounced of the Temple, they who uſe it were beſt look. For in matters of Reli- 
gion, none are ſo ealy to be driven, as thoſe who have nothing of Religion at all; 
and next to them, the Vicious, the Ignorant, the Worldling, and the Hypocrite 
who care for no more of Religion but the Name, nor no more of any Church, but 
its Proſperity and Power; and who, not unlike thoſe defcriÞb'd by our Saviour, (Luke 
20. 47.) for a ſhew come to, or cry up the Prayers of the Church, That they may 
devour Widows, and other helpleſs People's Houſes. I ſay not this of the ſerious Pro- 
feſſors of any Church, who are in earneſt in matters of Religion. Such I value. who 
conſcientiouſly, and out of a ſincere Perſuaſion, embrace any Religion, tho' different 
from mine, and in a way, I think, miſtaken. But no body can have reaſon to think o- 
therwiſe than what I have ſaid, of thoſe whe are wrought upon to be of any Church, 
by ſecular hopes and fears. Thoſe truly place Trade above all other Conſiderations, and 


merchandize with Religion itſelf, who regulate their choice by worldlyProfit and Loſs. 


You endeavour to prove, againſt the Author, that Civil Society is not inſtituted 


only for Civil Ends, z.e. The procuring, preſerving, and advancing Mens Civil Inte- 


reſts. Your words are: I muſt ſay, that our Author does but beg the Queſtion, 25 he 
rms 
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affirms that the Commonwealth is conſtituted only for the procuring, preſerving, and advan- 
cing of the Civil Intereſts of the Members of it. That Commonwealths are inſtituted 
for theſe Ends, no Man will deny. But if there be any other Ends beſides theſe, attaina- 
ble by the Civil Society and Government, there is no reaſon to affirm, That theſe are the 
only Ends for which they are deſigned. Doubtleſs Commonwealths are inſtituted for the 
attaining of all the Benefits which Political Government can yield. And therefore , if 
the Spiritual, and Eternal Intereſts of Men may any way be procured or advanced by 
Political Government, the procuring and advancing thoſe Intereſts muſt in all reaſon be 
reckowd among the Euds of Civil Societies, and ſo, conſequently, fall within the compaſs 
of the Magiſtrates Juriſdiction. I have ſet down your Words at large, to let the 
Reader ſee, That you of all Men had the leaſt reaſon to tell the Author , he does 
but beg the Queſtion 3 unleſs you mean to juſtify your ſelf by the Pretence of his E- 
xample. You argue thus, F there be any other Ends attainable by Civil Society, then 
Civil Intereſts are not the only Ends for which Commonwealths are inſtituted. And how 
do you prove there be other Ends? Why thus, Doubtleſs commonwealths are inſtitu- 
ted for the attaining of all the Benefits which Political Government can yield, Which 
is as clear a Demonſtration, as Doubtleſs can make it to be. The Queſtion is, Whe- 
ther Civil Society be inſtituted only for Civil Ends? You ſay, No; and your Proof 
is, Becauſe, Doubtleſs, it is inſtituted for other Ends. If I now ſay, Doubrleſs 
this is a good Argument; is not every one bound without more ado to admit it 
for ſuch? If not, Doubtleſs you are in Danger to be thought to beg the Queſtion. 
But notwithſtanding you ſay here, That the Author begs the Queſtion, in the follow- 
ing Page you tell us, That the Author offers three Conſiderations which ſeem to him abun- 
dantly to demonſtrate, that the Civil Power neither can, nor ought in any manner to be ex- 
tended to the Salvation of Souls. He does not then beg the 2ueſtion. For the Queſtion being, 
whether Civil Intereſt be the only End of Civil Society, he gives this reaſon for the Nega- 
tive That Civil Power has nothing to do with the Salvation of Souls; and offers three 
Conſrderations for the proof of it. For it will always be a good Conſequence, that, if 
the Civil Power has nothing to do with the Salvation of Souls, then Civil Intereſt is 
the only End of Civil Society. And the reaſon of it is plain; becauſe a Man having no 
other Intereſt, but either in this World or the World to come; if the end of Civil 
Society reach not to a Man's Intereſt in the other World, (all which is comprehended 
in the Salvation of his Soul) 'tis plain, that the ſole End of Civil Society is Civil 
Intereſt, under which the Author comprehends the good things of this World. 
And now let us examine the Truth of your main Poſition, viz. That Civil Society 
is inſtituted for the attaining all the Benefits that it may any way yield. Which, if 
true, then this Poſition muſt be true, viz. That all Societies whatſoever are inſtituted 
for the attaining all the Benefits that they may any way yield ; there being nothing 
peculiar to Civil Society in the Caſe, why that Society ſhould be ixſtituted for the at- 
taining all the Benefits it can any way yield, and other Societies not. By which Ar- 
gument it will follow, That all Societies are inſtituted for one and the ſame End: 
z. e. for the attaining all the Benefits that they can any way yield. By which account 
there will be no Difference between Church and State; a Commonwealth and an Ar- 


my; or between a Family and the Eaſt-India Company; all which have hitherto 


been thought diſtin ſorts of Societies, inſtituted for different Ends. If your Hy- 
potheſis hold good, one of the Ends of the Family muſt be to preach the Goſpel, 
and adminiſter the Sacraments; and one Buſineſs of an Army to teach Languages, 
and propagate Religion; becauſe theſe are Benefits ſome way or other attainable by 
thoſe Societies: Unleſs you take want of Commiſſion and Authority to be a ſuffici- 
ent Impediment: And that will be fo too in other Caſes. 

"Tis a Benefit to have true Knowledge and Philoſophy embraced and aſſented to; 
in any Civil Society or Government. But will you ſay, therefore, that it is a Be- 
netit to the Society, or one of the Ends of Government, that all who are not Peri- 
pateticks ſhould be puniſhed, to make Men find out the Truth, and profeſs it. This 
indeed might. be thought a fit way to make ſome Men embrace the peripatetick Phi- 
loſophy, but not a proper way to find the Truth. For, perhaps the peripatetick 
Philoſophy may not be true; perhaps a great many have not Time, nor Parts to ſtu- 
dy itz perhaps a great many who have ſtudied it, cannot be convinced of the Truth 
of it: And therefore it cannot be a Benefit to the Commonwealth, nor one of the 
Ends of it, that theſe Members of the Society ſhould be diſturb'd, and diſeas'd to no 
- purpoſe, . when they are guilty of no Fault. For juſt the ſame reaſon , it cannot 
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be a Benefit to Civil Society, that Men ſhould be puniſhed in Dexmark, for not 
being Latherans 5 in Geneva, for not being Calviniſts; and in Vienna, for not being 
Papiſts; as a means to make them find out the true Religion. For ſo, upon your 
Grounds, Men muſt be treated in thoſe Places, as well as in England, for not be- 
ing of the Church of Exgland. And then, I beſeech you, confider the great Benefit 
will accrue to Men in Society by this Method; and I ſuppoſe it will be a hard 
thing for you to prove, That ever Civil Governments were inſtituted Jn Men 
for not being of this, or that Sect in Religion; however by accident, indirectiy, and 
at a diſtance, it may be an occaſion to one perhaps of a thouſand, or an hundred, 
fo ſtudy that Controverſy, which is all you ex from it. If it be a Benefit, pray 
tell me what Benefit it is. A Civil Benefit it cannot be. For Mens Civil Intereſts 
are diſturb'd, injur'd, and impair'd by it. And what Spiritual Benefit that can be to 
any Multitude of Men, to be puniſhed for diflenting from a falſe or erroneous Pro- 
feſſion, I would have you find out: unleſs it be a Spiritual Benefit to be in danger to 
be driven into a wrong way. For if in all differing Sects, one is in the wrong, 
tis a hundred to one but that from which one diſſents, and is puniſhed for diſſenting 
from, is the wrong. | 155 | | ü 

I grant it is paſt doubt, That the Nature of Man is ſo covetous of Good, that 
no one would have excluded from any Action he does, or from any Inſtitution he 
is concerned in, any manner of Good or Benefit that it might any way yield. And 
if this be your meaning, it will not be denied you. But then you ſpeak very impro- 
perly, or rather very miſtakenly, if you call ſuch Benefits as may any way (i. e. in- 
directly, and at a diſtance, or by accident) be attain'd by Civil or any other Society, 
the Ends for which it is inſtituted. Nothing can in reaſon be reckon'd amongſt the 
Ends of any Society, but what may in reaſon be ſuppoſed to be deſigned by thoſe who 
enter into it. Now no body can ix reaſon ſuppoſe, that any one entred into Civil 
Society for the procuring, ſecuring, or advancing the Salvation of his Soul; when he, 
for that End, needed not the Force of Civil Society. The procuring, therefore, ſe- 
caring, and advancing the Spiritual and Eternal Intereſt of Men, cannot in reaſon be 
reckon'd amongſt the Ends of Civil Societies; tho nes it might ſo fall out, that 
in ſome particular Inſtance, ſome Man's ſpiritual Intereſt might be advanced by your 
or any other way of applying Civil Force, A Nobleman, whoſe Chapel is decayed or 
fallen, may make uſe of his Dining-room for Praying and Preaching. Yet whate- 
ver Benefit were attainable by this uſe of the Room, no body can in reaſon reckon 
this among the Ends for which it was built no more than the accidental breedin 
of ſome Bird in any part of it (tho it were a Benefit it yielded) could in reaſon be 
reckon'd among the Ends of building the Houſe. Ho je 

But, ſay you, Doubthſs Commonwealths are inſtituted for the attaining of all the 
Benefits which Political Government can yield ; and therefore if the Spiritual and Eter- 
nal Intereſts of Men may any way be procur'd or advanc'd by Political Government, 
the procuring and advancing thoſe Intereſts, muſt in all reaſon be reckoud amongſt the 
Ends of Civil Society, and ſo conſequently fall within the compaſs of the Magiſtrates 
Juriſdiction. Upon the ſame Grounds, I thus reaſon. Doubtleſs Churches are in- 
ſtituted for the attaining of all the Benefits which Eccleſiaſtical Government can 
yield : And therefore, if the Temporal and Secular Intereſts of Men may axy way be 
procured or advanced by Eccleſiaſtical Polity, the procuring and advancing thoſe 
Intereſts muſt in all reaſon be reckoned among the Ends of Religious Societies, and 
fo conſequently fall within the compaſs of Churchmens Juriſdiction. The Church of 
Rome has openly made its Advantage of Secular Intereſts to be procured or advanced, 
mndirely, and at a diſtance, and in ordine ad ſpiritualia; all which ways (if I mi- 
ſtake not Engliſh) are comprehended under your any way. But I do not remember 
that any of the Reformed Churches have hitherto directly profeſſed it. But there is 
a time for all things. And if the Commonwealth once invades the ſpiritual Ends 
of the Church, by meddling with the Salvation of Souls, (which ſhe has always been 
ſo tender of) who can deny, that the Church ſhould have Liberty to make herſelf 
ſome Amends by Repriſals? . 
But, Sir, however you and I may argue from wrong Suppoſitions, yet unleſs the 
Apoſtle, (Eph. 4.) where he reckons up the Church- Officers which Chriſt hath inſti- 
tuted in his Church, had told us they were for ſome other Ends than for the per- 
fecting of the Saints, for the work of the Miniſtry, for the edifying of the Body of 
Chrift ; the advancing of their ſecular Intereſts will ſcarce be allow'd to be mw 4 
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ſineſs, or within the compaſs, of their Juriſdiction. Nor till it can be ſhewn that Ci- 

vil Society is inſtituted for Spiritual Ends, or that the Magiſtrate has Commiſſion 

to. interpoſe his Authority, or uſe Force in Matters of Religion; your Suppoſition 
of Spiritual Benefits indirectiy and at à diſtance attainable by Political Government, 
will never prove the adyancing of thoſe Intereſts by Force, to be the Magiſtrates 
Buſineſs, and to fall within the compaſs of hu Juriſdiction. And till then, the Force 
of the Arguments which the Author has brought againſt it, (in the ſeventh and fol- 
lowing Pages of his Letter) will hold good. 

Commovwealths, or Civil Societies and Governments, if you will believe the ju- 
dicious Mr. Heoker , are as St. Peter calls them (1 Pet. 2. 13.) dm Hie, the 
Contrivance and Inſtitution of Man; and he ſhews there for what end; viz. for the 
Puniſhment of evil doers, and the Praiſe of them that de well. I do not find any where, 
that it is for the Puniſhment of thoſe who are not in Church-Communion with the 
Magiſtrate, to. make them ſtudy Controverſies in Religion, or hearken to thoſe who 
will tell them they have miſt aken their way, and offer to ſhew them the right one. 
You muſt ſhew them ſuch a Commiſyon, if you ſay it is from God. And in all So- 
cieties inſtituted by Man, the Ends of them can be no other than what the Inſtitu- 
tors appointed; which I am ſure could not be their Spiritual and Eternal Intereſt, 
For they could not ſtipulate about theſe one with another, nor ſubmit this Intereſt 
to the Power of the Society, or any Sovereign they ſhould ſet over it. There are 
Nations in the Aeſt- Indies, which have no other End of their Society, but their mu- 
tual Defence againſt their Common Enemies. In theſe, their Captain, or Prince, 
is ſovereign Commander in time of War; but in time of Peace, neither he nor an 
body elſe has any Authority over any of the Society, You cannot deny but other, 
even temporal Ends, are attainable by thefe Commonwealths, if they had been other- 
wiſe inſtituted and appointed to thoſe Ends. But all your ſaying, doubtleſs Com- 
monwealths axe inſtituted for the attaining of all the Benefits which they can yield, will 
not give Authority to any one, or more, in ſuch a Society, by Political Government or 
Force, to procure directly or indirectly other Benefits than that for which it was 
inſtituted ; And therefore, there it falt not within the compaſs of thoſe Princes Juriſ- 
dictions to puniſh any one of the Society for injuring another; becauſe he has no 
Commiſſion ſo to do; whatever reaſon you may think there is, that that ſhould be 
reckoned amongſt the Ends of their Wap! | | | d | 

But to conclude : Your Argument has that Defect in it which turns it upon your 
ſelf. And that is, that the procuring and advancing the Spiritual and Eternal Inte- 
reſt of Souls, your way, is not a Fenefit to the Society: And ſo; upon your own Sup- 
poſition, the procuring and advancing the Spiritual Intereſt of Souls, any way, can- 
not be one of the Exds of Civil Society; unleſs the procuring and advancing the Spi- 
ritual Intereſt of Souls, in a way proper to do more Harm than Good towards the 
Salvation of Souls, be to be accounted ſuch a Benefit as to be one. of the Ends of 
Civil Societies. For that yours is ſuch a way, I have proved already. So that 
were it hard to prove that Folitical Government, whoſe only Inſtrument is Force, 
could no way by Force (however applied) more advance than hinder the Spiritual and 
Eternal Intereſt of Men; yet having proy'd it * your particular new way of 
applying Force, I haye ſufficiently vindicated the Author's Doctrine from any thing 
you have ſaid againſt it. Which is enough for my preſent purpoſe. 

Yaur next Page tells us, That this reaſoning of the Author, viz. That the Power Pag. 19. 

of the Magiſtrate caunot le extended to the Salvation of Souls , becauſe the Care of 
Souls is not commit ted to the Magiſtrate ;, is proving the thing by el As if you 
ſhould ſay, when I tell you that you could not extend your Power to meddle with 
the Money of a young Gentleman you travelled with, as Tutor, becauſe the Care of 
his Money was not committed to you, were rojing the thing by itſelf. For it is 
not neceſſary that you ſhould have the Power of his Money; it may be intruſted to a 
Steward who travels with him; or it may be left to fiche If you have it, it Þ 
but a delegated Power. And in all delegated Powers, I thoyght this à fair Proof; 
you have it not, or cannot uſe it, (which is what the Author means here by extended 
to) becauſe it is not committed to you. In the ſumming up of this Argument , 
(P. 18.) the Author ſays, No body #herefore, in fine, neither Com mompeolt hs, Sc. hath 
any Title to invade the Civil. Rights and worldly Goods of guother, upon Pretence of 


Religion. Which is an Expoſition of what he means in the beginning of the Argy- 
ment, by the 2dagiſraks's per carnat bt extended to the Saly ation of Sos 0 1 
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if we take theſe laſt cited Words equivalent to thoſe in the former Place, his Proof 
will ſtand thus, The Magiſtrate has no title to invade the Civil Rights or Worldly 
Goods of any one, upon Pretence of Religion; becauſe the Care of Souls is not committed 
to him, This is the ſame in the Author's Senſe with the former. And whether ei- 
2 this, or that, be a proving the ſame thing by itſelf, we muſt leave to others to 
judge. 

You quote the Author's Argument , which he brings to prove that the Care of 
Souls is not committed to the Magiſtrate, in theſe Words, It is not committed to him 
by God, becauſe it appears not that God has ever given any ſuch Anthority to one Man 
over another, as to compel any one to his Religion. This, when firſt I read it, I confeſs, 
I thought a good Argument. But you ſay, thu is quite beſide the Buſineſs , and 
the reaſon you give, is, For the Authority of the Magiſtrate is not an Authority to 
compel any one to his Religion, but only an Authority to procure all his Subjects the 
means of diſcovering the way of Salvation, and to procure withal, as much as in him 
lies, that none remain ignorant of it, &c. I fear, Sir, you forget your ſelf. The 
Author was not writing againſt your new Hypotheſis , before it was known in 
the World. He may be excuſed if he had not the Gift of Prophecy, to argue 
againſt a Notion which was not yer ſtarted. He had in view only the Laws hither- 
to made, and the Puniſhments (in Matters of Religion) in uſe in the World. The 
Penalties, as I take it, are lain on Men for being of different ways of Religion. 
Which, what is it other, but to compel them to relinquiſh their own, and to con- 
form themſelves to that from which they differ? If this be not to compel them to 
the Magiſtrates Religion, pray tell us what is? This muſt be neceſſarily ſo under- 
ſtood 3 unleſs it can be ſuppoſed that the Law intends not to have that done, which 
with Penalties it commands to be done; or that Puniſhments are not Compulſion, 
not that Compulſion the Author complains of. The Law fays, Do this and live; 
embrace this Doctrine, conform to this way of Worſhip, and be at eaſe, and free; 
or elſe be fined, impriſoned, baniſhed, burnt. If you can ſhew among the Laws that 
have been made in England, concerning Religion, (and I think I may ſay any where elſe) 
any one that puniſhes Men for not having impartially examin'd the Religion they have 
embrac d, or refus'd, I think I may yield you the Cauſe. Law-makers have been ge- 
nerally wiſer than to make Laws that could not be executed : and therefore their 
Laws were againſt Non-Conformiſts, which could be known; and not for impartial 
Examination, which could not. Twas not then beſides the. Author's Buſineſs, to 
bring an Argument againſt the Perſecutions here in faſhion. He did not know that 
any one who was ſo free as to acknowledge that the Magiſtrate has not an Aut hori- 
ty to compel any one to his Religion, and thereby at once (as you have done) give up 
all the Laws now in force againſt Diflenters, had yet Rods in ſtore for them, and by 
a new Trick would bring them under the laſh of the Law , when the old Preten- 
ces were too much exploded to ſerve any longer. Have you never heard of ſuch a 
thing as the Religion eſtabliſh'd by Law? Which is, it ſeems, the Lawful Religion 
of a Country, and to be comply'd with as ſuch. There being ſuch things, ſuch 
Notions yet in the World, it was not quite beſides the Author's Buſineſs to alledge, 
that God never gave ſuch Authority to one Man over another as to compel any one to 
bis Religion. I will grant, if you pleaſe, Religion eſtabliſpd by Law is a pretty odd 
way of ſpeaking in the Mouth of a Chriſtian z (and yet it is much in faſhion) as 
if the Magiſtrates Authority could add any Force or Sanction to any Religion, whe- 
ther true or falſe. I am glad to find you have ſo far conſidered the Magiſtrates Au- 
thority, that you agree with the Author, that he hath none to compel Men to hi- 
Religion, Much leſs can he, by any Eſtabliſhment of Law, add any thing to the 
Truth or Validity of his own, or any Religion whatſoever. 

It remains now to examine, whether the Author's Argument will not hold good, 
even againſt Puniſhments in your way. For if the Magiſtrate's Authority be, as you 
here ſay, only to procure af hu Subjects, (mark what you ſay, ALL HIS SUZ- 
TECTS) the means of diſcovering the way of Salvation, and to procure withal, as 
much as in him lies, that NONE remain ignorant of it, or * to embrace it, 
either for want of uſing thoſe means, or by reaſon of any ſuch Prejudices as may ren- 
der them ineffectual. If this be the Magiſtrate's Buſineſs, in reference to ALL HIS 
SUBFECTS) I deſire you, or any Man elſe, to tell me how this can be done by 
the Application of Force only to a part of them; Unleſs you will till vainly ſup- 
pole Ignorance, Negligence, or Prejudice, only amongſt that part which any where -_ 
ers 
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fers from the Magiſtrate, If thoſe of the Magiſtrate's Church may be ignorant of the 
way of Salvation; If it be poſſible there may be amongſt them, thoſe who refuſe to em- 
brace it, either for want of uſing thoſe means, or by reaſon of any ſuch prejudices as may 
render them ineffectual: What, in this caſe, becomes of the Magiſtrate's Authority 
to procure all his Subjects the means of diſcovering the way of Salvation? Muſt theſe of 
his Subjects be neglected, and left without the means he has Authority to procure them ? 
Or muſt he uſe Force upon? them too? And then, pray, ſhew me how this can be 
done. Shall the Magiſtrate. puniſh thoſe of his own Religion, to procure them the 
means of diſcovering the way of ſalvation, and to procure as much as in him lies, that 
they remain not ignorant of it, or refuſe not to embrace it ? Theſe are ſuch contradi- 
ctions in practice, this is ſuch condemnation of a man's own Religion, as no one can 
expect from the Magiſtrate ; and I dare ſay you deſire not of him. And yet this is 
that he muſt do, F his Authority be to procure all his ſubjects the means of diſcovering the 
way to Salvation, And if it be ſo needful, as you ſay it is, that he ſhould uſe it, Iam 
ſure Force cannot do that till it be apply'd wider, and Puniſhment be laid upon more 
than you would have it. For if the Magiſtrate be by Force to procure, as much as in 
him lies, that none remain ignorant of the way of Salvation; muſt he not puniſh all thoſe 
who are ignorant of the way of Salvation? And pray tell me how is this any way pra- 
cticable, but by ſuppoſing none in the National Church ignorant, and all out of it 
ignorant of the way of Salvation. Which, what is it, but to puniſh Men barely for 
not being of the Magiſtrate's Religion; The very thing you deny he has authority 
to do? So that the Magiſtrate having, by your own confeſſion, xo authority thus to 
uſe Force; and it being otherways impracticable for the procuring all his Subjects the 
means of diſcovering the way of Salvation; there is an end of Force. And fo Force 
being laid aſide, either as unlawful, or unpracticable, the Author's Argument holds 
good againſt Force, even in your way of applying it. 
But if you fay, as you do in the foregoing page, That the Magiſtrate has authority pag. 20; 
to lay ſuch Penalties upon thoſe who refuſe to embrace the Doctrine of the proper Miniſters 
of Religion, and to ſubmit to their Spiritual Government, as to make them bethink them- 
ſelves ſo as not to be alienated from the Truth. (For, as for fooliſh humour, and unchari- 
table prejudice, &c. which are but words of courſe that oppolite Parties give one ano- 
ther, as marks of difſike and preſumption, I omit them, as ſignifying nothing to the 
Queſtion ; being ſuch as will with the ſame Reaſon be retorted by the other Side) 
Againſt that alſo the Author's Argument holds, That the Magiſtrate has no ſuch Au- 
thority. I/, Becauſe God never gave the Magiſtrate an authority to be Judge of Truth 
for another Man in Matters of Religion: and ſo he cannot be judge whether any Man 
be alienated from the Truth or no. 2dly, Becauſe the Magiſtrate had never authority 
given him to lay any Penalties on thoſe who refuſe to embrace the Doctrine of the proper 
Miniſters of his Religion, (or of any other) or to ſubmit to their ſpiritual Government, 
more than on any other Men. | 
To the Author's Argument, that the Magiſtrate cannot receive ſuch authority 

frem the People; becauſe no Man has power to leave it to the choice of any other 
Man to chuſe a Religion for him; you give this pleaſant Anſwer. As the Power of Pag. 23. 
the Magiſtrate, in reference to Religion, is ordained for the bringing Men to take ſuch care 

| as they ought of their Salvation, that they may not blindly leave it to the choice, neither 
of any other perſon, nor yet of their own luſts and. paſſions, to preſcribe to them what 
Faith or Worſhip they ſhall embrace: So if we ſuppoſe this 2 to be veſted in the 
AMagiſtrate by the conſent of the People; this will not import their abandoning the care of 
their Salvation, but rather the contrary. For if Men, in chuſing their Religion, are ſo 
generally ſulject, as has been ſpemed, when left wholly to themſelves, to be ſo much ſway'd 
by prejudice and paſſion, as either not at all, or not ſufficiently to regard the reaſons and 
motives which ought alone to determine their choice; then it is every Man's true intereſt, 
not to be left wholy to himſelf in this matter; but that care ſhould be taken, that in 
an Affair of ſo vaſt concernment to him, he may be brought even againſt his own inclina- 
tion, if it cannot be done otherwiſe , (which is ordinarily the caſe) to act evan to 
reaſon and ſound judgment. And then what better courſe can Men take to yur e for 
this, than by veſting the Power I have deſcribed, in him who bears the Sword? Where- 
in I beſeech you conſider; Iſt, Whether it be not pleaſant, that you ſay the Power of 
the Alagiſtrate is ordain'd to bring Men to take ſuch care; and thence infer, Then it is 
every one's intereſt to veſt ſuch Power in the Magiſtrate? For if it be the Power of the 
Atagift rate, it is his. And what need theP eople veſt it in him, unleſs ſets be 
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need, and it be the beſt courſe they can take, to veſt a Power in the Magiſtrate, which lie 
has already? 2dly, Another pleaſant thing you here ſay, is; That the Power of the 
Magiſtrates is to bring Men to ſuch a care of their Salvation, that they may not blindly 
leave it to the choice of any perſon, or their own luſts, or paſſions, to preſcribe to them 
what Faith or Worſhip they ſhall embrace; And yet that tis their beſt courſe to veſt 
a Power it the Magiſtrate, liable to the ſame /uſts and paſſions as themſelves, to chuſe 
for them. For if they veſt a Power in the Magiſtrate to puniſh them, when they 
diſſent from his Religion; to bring them to act, even againſt their own inclination, ac- 
cording to reaſon and ſound judgment; which is, (as you explain your ſelf in another 
place) to bring them to conſider Reaſons and Arguments proper and ſufficient to convince 
them: How far is this from leaving it to the choice of another Man to preſcribe to them 
what Faith or Worſhip they ſhall embrace? Eſpecially if we conſider, that you think it 
a ſtrange thing, That the Author would have the care of every Man's Soul left to himſelf 
alonz. So that this care being veſted in the Magiſtrate with a Power to puniſh Auen 
to make them conſider Reaſons and Arguments proper and ſufficient ro convince them of 
the Truth of his Religion; the choice is evidently in the Magiſtrate; as much as it 
can be in the power of one Man to chuſe for another what Religion he ſhall be of, 
which conſiſts only in a Power of compelling him by Puniſhments to embrace it. 

I do neither you nor the Magiſtrate Injury, when I ſay that the Power you give 
the Magiftrate of yuniſhing Men, to make them conſider reaſons and arguments proper 
and ſufficient to convince them, is to convince them of the truth of his Religion, 
and to bring them to it. For Men will never, in his opinion, act according to rea- 
ſon and ſound judgment, N is the thing you here ſay Men ſbculd be brought to by the 
Magiſtrate, even againſt their own inclination) till they embrace his Religion. And 
if you have the Brow of an honeſt Man, you will not ſay the Magiſtrate will ever pu- 
niſh; you, to bring you to conſider any other Reaſons and Arguments, but ſuch as are pro- 
per to convince you of the truth of his Religion, and to bring you to that. Thus you 
ſhift forwards and backwards. You fay The Magiſtrate bas no Power to puniſh Men, 
to compel them to his Religion; but only to compel them to conſider Reaſons aud Arguments 
proper to convince them of the truth of his Religion, which is all one as to fay, no bo- 
dy has Power to chuſe your way for you to Jeruſalem; but yet the Lord of tae Man gor 
has Power to puniſh you, to bring you to confider Reaſons and Argument, proper 
and ſufficient to convince you. (Of what?) That the way he goes in, is the right, 
and ſo to make you join in Company, and go along with him. So that, in effect, what 
is all your going about, but to come at laſt to the ſame place again; and put a Pow- 
er into the Magiſtrate's hands (under another pretence) to compel Men to his Reli— 
gion 3 which uſe of Force, the Author has ſufficiently overthrown, and you your ſelf 
have quitted. But I am tired to follow you ſo often round the ſame Circle. 

You ſpeak of it here as the moſt deplorable Condition imaginable, that Men ſhould 


be left to themſelves, and not be forced to conſider and examine the Grounds of their Re- 


ligion, and ſearch impartially and diligently after the Truth. This you make the great 
miſcarriage of Mankind. And for this you ſeem ſolicitous, all through your Trea- 
tiſe, to find out a Remedy; and there is ſcarce a Leaf wherein you do not offer yours. 
But what if, after all, now you ſhould be found to prevaricate ? Men have contri- 
ved to themſelves, ſay you, a great variety of Religions: "Tis granted. They ſeek not 
the Truth in this matter with that application of Mind, and that freedom of Judgment 
which is requiſite - Tis confefled. Al the falſe Religions now on foot in the World, have 
taken their riſe from the ſlight and partial Conſideration, which Men have contented 


themſelves with, in ſearching after the true; and Men take them 3 perſiſt in them 
71 


for want of due Examination: Be it ſo. There is need of a Remeay for this, and I have 
found one whoſe Succeſs cannot be queſtioned : Very well. What is it? Let us hear it. 
Who, Diſſenters muſt be puniſhed. Can any body that hears you ſay ſo, believe you 
in earneſt ; and that want of Examination is the thing you would have amended , 
when want of Examination is not the thing you would have puniſhed? If want of 
Examination be the fault, want of Examination muſt be puniſhed ; if you are, as you 
pretend, fully ſatisfied, that Puniſhment is the proper and only means to remedy it. 
But if, in all your Treatiſe, you can ſhew me one place, where you ſay That the ig- 
norant, the careleſs, the inconſiderate, the negligent in examining throughly the Truth 
of their own and others Religion, &c. are to be puniſhed z I will allow your remedy for 
a good one. But you have not aid any thing like this; and which is more, I tell 
you before hand, you dare not ſay it. And whilſt you do not, the World has reaſon 

| | | | to 
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to judge, that however want of Examination be a general Fault, which you with 
great vehemency have exaggerated ; yet you uſe it only for a pretence ta puniſh Diflen- 
ters; and either diſtruſt your Remedy, that it will not cure this Evil, ar elſe care nat 
to have it generally cur'd. This evidently appears from your whole Management of 
the Argument. And he that reads your Treatiſe with Attention, will be more con- 
firm'd in this Opinion, when he ſhall find, that you (who are ſo earneſt to have Men 
puniſhed, to bring them to conſider and examine, that ſo they may diſcover the way 
to Salvation) have not ſaid one Word of conſidering, ſearching, and hearkening ta 
the Scriptures which had been as good a Rule for a Chriſtian to have ſent them to, 
as to Reaſons and Arguments proper to convince them, of you know not what; As to 
the * and Government of the proper Miniſters of Religion, which who they 
are, Men are yet far from being agreed; Or as to the Information of thoſe, who tel 
them they have miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhew them the right; and to the like 
uncertain and dangerous Guides; which were not thoſe that our Saviqur and the A- 
poſtles ſent Men to, but to the Scriptures. Search the Scriptures, for in them you 
think you have eternal Life, ſays our Saviour to the unblieving perſecuting Jews, (Joh? 
5. 39.) And 'tis the Scriptures which St. Paul ſays, are able to make wiſe unto Sal- 
vation, (2 Tim. 3.15.) | | 

Talk no more, therefore, if you have any Care of your Reputation, how much it 1 
every Man's Intereſt not to be left to himſelf, without Moleſtation, without / uniſhment 
in Matters of Religion. Talk not of bringing Alen to embrace the Truth that muſt ſave 
them, by putting them upon Examination. Talk no more of Force and Puniſhment, 
as the only way left to bring Men to examine. Lis evident you mean nothing leſs. 
For, tho' want of Examination be the only Fault you complain of, and Puniſhment 
be in your Opinion the on way to bring Men to it; and this the whole Deſign of 
your Book; yet you have not once propoſed in it, that thoſe, who do not impartial- 
ly examine, ſhould be forced to it. And, that you may not think I talk at random, 
wr I ſay you dare not; I will, if you pleaſe, give you ſome Reaſons for my ſay- 
ing ſo. 

| Firſt, Becauſe, if you propoſe that all ſhould be puniſhed , who are ignorant, 
who have not uſed ſuch Conſideration as is apt and proper to manifeſt the Truth; bur 
have been determined in the Choice of their Religion by Impreſſions of Education, Admi- 
ration of Perſons, worldly Reſpects, Prejudices, and the like incompetent Motives; and 
have taken up their Religion, without examining it as they ought ; you will propoſe to 
have ſeveral of your own Church (be it what it will) puniſhed 3 which would be 2 
Propolition too apt to offend too many of it, for you to venture on. For whatever 
. there be of Reformation, every one will not thank you for propoſing ſuch an 
one as muſt begin at (or at leaſt reach to) the Houſe of God. 

Secondly, Becauſe, if you ſhould propoſe that all thoſe who are ignorant, careleſs, 
and negligent in examining, ſhould be puniſhed, you would have lirtle to ſay in this 
Queſtion of Toleration. For it the Laws of the State were made as they ought to 
be, equal to all the Subjects, without Diſtinftion of Men of different Profeſſions in 


Religion; and the Faults to be amended by Puniſhments, were impartially puniſhed, . 


in all who are guilty of them; this would immediately produce a perfect Toleration, 
or ſhew the U ſeleſneſs of Force in Matters of Religion. If therefore you think it ſo 
neceſſary, as you ſay, for the promoting of true Religion, and the Salvation of Souls, 

that Men ſhould be puniſhed to make them examine; do but find a way to apply Force 
to all that have not thronghly and impartially examined, and you have my Conſent. 
For tho' Force be not the proper Means of promoting Religion; yet there is no bet- 
ter way to ſhew the Uſeleſneſs of it, than the applying it equally to Miſcarfiages, in 
whomſoever found; and not to diſtinct Parties or Perſuaſions of Men, for the Refor- 
mation of them alone, when others are equally faulty. 

Thirdly, Becauſe, without being for as large a Toleration as the Author propoſes, 
you cannot be truly and ſincerely for a free and impartial Examination. For whoever 
examines, muſt have the Liberty to judge, and follow his Judgment; or elſe you put 
him upon Examination to no purpoſe. And whether that will not as well lead Men 
from, as to your Church, is ſo much a venture, that by your way of Writing, 'tis e- 
vident enough you are loath to hazard it; and if you are of the National Church, 
'tis plain your Brethren will not bear with you in the Allowance of ſuch a Liberty. 
You muſt therefore either change your Method; and if the want of Examination bg 


that great and dangerous Fault you would have corrected, you muſt equally puriſh 
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all that are equally guilty of any Neglect in this Matter, and then take your only mean, 


your beloved Force, and make the beſt of it; or elſe you muſt put off your Mask, and 
confeſs that you deſign not your Puniſhments to bring Men to Examination, but to Con- 


formity. For the Fallacy you have uſed is too groſs to paſs upon this Age. 


What follows to Page 26. I think I have conſidered ſufficiently already. But 
there you have found out ſomething worth notice. In this Page, out of abundant 
Kindneſs, when the Diſſenters have their Heads (without any Cauſe) broken, you 
provide them a Plaiſter, For, ſay you, if upon ſuch Examination of the Matter, (i. e. 
bro'1ght to it by the Magiſtrate's Puniſhment ) they chance to find, that the Truth dots 
not lie on the Magiſtrates ſide ;, they have gain'd thus much however, even by the Ma- 
giſtrate's miſapplying hu Power, that they know better than they did before, where the 
Truth does lie. Which is as true, as if you ſhould ſay, Upon Examination J find 
ſuch a one is out of the way to Vr; therefore I know better than I did before, 
that I am in the right. For neither of you may be in the right. This were true 
indeed, if there were but two ways in all; a right and a wrong. But where there 
be an hundred ways, and but one right; your knowing upon Examination, that that 
which J take is wrong, makes you not know any thing better than before, that yours 
is the right. But if that be the beſt reaſon you have for it, tis ninety eight to 
one ſtill againſt you, that you are in the wrong. Belides, he that has been puniſhed, 
may have examin'd before, and then you are ſure he gains nothing. However, you 
think vou do well to encourage the Magiſtrate in puniſhing, and comfort the Man 
who has ſuifer'd unjuſtly, by ſhewing what he ſhall gain by it. Whereas, on the 
contrary, in a Diſcourſe of this Nature, where the Bounds of right and wrong are 
enquired into, and ſhould be eſtabliſhed, the Magiſtrate was to be thew'd the Bounds 
of his Authority, and warn'd of the Injury he did when he miſapplies hu Power, and 
puniſh'd any Man who deſerv'd it not; and not be ſooth'd into Injuſtice, by Conſi- 
deration of Gain that might thence accrue to the Sufferer. Shall we do Evil that 
Good may come of it? There are a fort of People who are very wary of touching 
upon the Magiſtrate's Duty, and tender of ſhewing the Bounds of his Power, and 
the Injuſtice and ill Conſequences of his miſapplying it; at leaſt, fo long as it is miſ- 
apply'd in favour of them, and their Party. 1 know not whether you are of their 
Number. But this 1 am ſure ; you have the Misfortune here to fall into their Mi- 
ſtake. The Magiſtrate, you confeſs, may in this Caſe mifapply his Powers and in- 
ſtead of repreſenting to him the Injuſtice of it, and the Account he muſt give to his 
Sovereign, one Day, of this great Iruſt put into his Hands, for the equal Protecti- 
on of all his Subjects: you pretend Advantages which the Sufferer may receive from 
it: And ſo inſtead of diſheartning from, you give Encouragement to, the Miſchief. 
Which, upon your Principle, joyn'd to the natural thirſt in Man after arbitrary 
Power may he carried to all manner of Exorbitancy, with ſome Pretence of Right. 

For thus ſtands your Syſtem. / Force, i.e. Puniſpment, may be any way uſeful for 
the promoting the Salnation of Souls, there is a Right ſomewhere to uſe it. And this 
Right (lay you) # in the Magiſtrate. Who then, upon your Grounds, may quickly 
find reaſon, where it ſuits his Inclination, or ſerves his turn, to puniſh Men direct- 
ly to bring them to his Religion. For it he may uſz Force, becauſe it may be, in- 
directly, and at a diſtance, auy way, uſeful towards the Salvation of Souls, towards 
the procuring any Degree of Glory z why may he vor, by the ſame Rule, uſe it 
where it may be uſeful, at leaſt zndrrectly, and at a diſtance, towards the procuring 
a greater Pegree of Glory? For St. Paul aſſures us, that the Afﬀiitions of thu Life 
work for us a tar more exceeding weight of Glory, So that why thould they not be pu- 
niſhed, if in the wrong, to bring them into the right way ; If in the right, to make 
them by their Sufferings Gainers of a far more exceeding weight of Glory? But what- 
ever you ſav of Puniſhment being lawful, becauſe indirectly, and at a diſt ance it may be 
uſe/ul; J ſuppoſe, upon cooler thoughts, you will be apt to ſuſpect that, however 


Sufferings may promote the Salvation of thoſe who make a good uſe of them, and to 


ſer Men ſurer in the right way, or higher in a State of Glory; yet thoſe who make 
Men unduly ſi:fier, will have the heavier Account, and greater weight of Guilt up- 
on them, to link them deeper in the Fit of Perdition; and that therefore they ſhould 
be warn'd to take Care of fo uſing their Power. Becauſe whoever be Gainers by it, 
they themſelves will ( without Repentance and Amendment ) be ſure to be Loſers. 
But by granting that zhe Magiſtrate miſapplies by Power , when he puniſhes thoſe 
who have the Right on their tide, whether it be to bring them to his own Religi- 
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on, or whether it be to bring them to conſider Reaſons and Arguments proper to convince 
them, you grant all that the Author contends for. All that he endeavours, is to 
ſhew the Bounds of Civil Power; and that in puniſhing others for Religion, the 
Magiſtrate miſapplies the Force he has in his Hands, and fo goes beyond Right , 
beyond the Limits of his Power. For I do not think the Author of the Letter 8 
vain (I am ſure for my part I am not) as to hope by Arguments, though never ſo 
clear, to reform preſently all the Abuſes in this Matter; eſpecially whiiſt Men of 
Art, and Religion, endeavour ſo induſtriouſſy to palliate and diſguiſe, what truth, 
yet, ſometimes, unawares forces from them. | | 

Do not think I make a wrong uſe of your ſaying, the Magiſtrate miſapplies his Power, 
when I fay you therein grant all that the Author contends for. For if the Magi- 
ſtrate miſapplies, or makes a wrong uſe of þs Power, when he puniſhes in Matters 
of Religion any one who is in the right, though it be but to make him conſider, 
(as you grant he does) ke alſo miſapplies, or makes wrong uſe of his Power, when 
he puniſhes any one, whomſoever in Matters of Religion, ro make him conſider. For 
every one is here Judge for himſelf, what is right; and in Matters of Faith, and Re- 
ligious Worſhip, another cannot judge for him. So that to puniſh any one in Mat- 
ters of Religion, tho' it be but to make him conſider, is by your own Confeſſion be- 
yond the Magiſtrate's Power. And that puniſhing in Matters of Religion is beyond 
the Magiſtrate's Power, is what the Author contends for. 1 

You tell us in the following Words, All the Hurt that comes to them by it, is only Pag 26. 
the ſuffering ſome tolerable Inconveniencies, for their following the Light of their own 
Reaſon, and the Dictates of their own Conſciences; which certainly is no ſuch Miſchief 
to Mankind, as to make it more elegible, that there ſhould be no ſuch Power veſted in the 
Magiſtrate, but the Care of every Man's Soul ſhould be left to himſelf alone (as this 
Author demands it ſhould be) that is, that every Mau ſhould be ſuffer'd, quietly, and 
without the leaſt Moleſtation, either to take no Care at all of his Soul, if he be jo 
pleaſed ;, or in doing it, to follow hu own groundleſs Prejudices , or unaccountable Hy- 
mour, or any crafty Seducer, whom he may think fit to take for hy Guide. Why ſhould 
not the Care of every Man's Soul be left to himſelf, rather than the Magiſtrate? Is the 
Magiſtrate like to be more concern'd for it? Is the AMAagiſtrate like to take more 
care of it? Is the Magiſtrate commonly more careful of his own, than other Men are 
of theirs? Will you ſay the Magiſtrate is leſs expos'd in Matters of Religion, to 
Prejudices, Humours, and crafty Seducers, than other Men? It you cannot lay your 
Hand upon your Heart, and ſay all this, what then will be got by the Change? And 
why may not the Care of every Man's Soul be left to himſelf ? Eſpecially, if a Man 
be in ſo much Danger to miſs the Truth, who is ſuffer'd quietly, and without the leaſt 
Moleſtation, either to take no Care of his Soul, if he be ſo pleaſed, or to follow his own 
Prejudices, &c. For if want of Aleſtation be the dangerous State, wherein Men 
are likelieſt to miſs the right way; it muſt be confeſſed, that of all Men, the Ma- 
giſtrate is moſt in danger to be in the wrong, and ſo the unfitteſt (if you take the 
Care of Mens Souls from themſelves) of all Men, to be intruſted with it. For he 
never meets with that great and only Antidote of yours againſt Error, which you 
here call Moleſtation. He never has the Benefit of your ſovereign Remedy, Puniſh- 
ment, to make him conſider z which you think ſo neceſſary, that you look on it as a 
moſt dangerous State for Men to be without it; and therefore tell us, ti every 
Man's true Intereſt, not to be left wholly to himſelf in Matters of Religion. 

Thos, Sir, I have gone through your whole Treatiſe, and as I think, have omit- 
ted nothing in it material. If I have, I doubt not bur I ſhall hear of it. And 
now I refer it to your ſelf, as well as to the Judgment of the World, whether 
the Author of the Letter, in ſaying no body hath a Right; or you, in ſaying, the 
Magiſtrate hath a Right to uſe Force in Matters of Religion; has moſt Reaſon. In 
the mean time, I leave this requeſt with you: That if ever you write again, about 
the Means of bringing Souls to Salvation, (which certainly is the beſt Deſign any one 
can employ his Pen in) you would take care not to prejudice ſo good a Cauſe, by 
ordering it ſo, as to make it look as if you writ for a Party. I am, 


SIR 33 3 
May 27, 1690. i Your moſt Humble Servant, | | 
PHILANTHROPUS. 
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HE Buſineſs which your Letter concerning Toleration found me in- 
gaged in, has taken up ſo much of the time my Health would allow me 
ever ſince, that I doubt whether I ſhould now at all have troubled you 
or the World with an Anſwer, had not ſome of my Friends, ſuffici- 
ently ſatisfied of the Weakneſs of your Arguments, with repeated In- 
ſtances, perſwaded me it might be of uſe to Truth in a Point of ſo great Moment, to 
clear it from thoſe Fallacies which might pethaps puzzle ſome unwary Readers ; 
and therefore prevailed on me to ſhew the wrong Grounds and miſtaken Reaſonings, 
you make uſe of to ſupport your new way of Perſecution. Pardon me, Sir, that 1 
uſe that Name, which you are ſo much offended at: for if Puniſtiment be Puniſh- 
ment, though ir come ſhort of the Diſcipline of Fire and Faggot, tis as certain 
that Puniſhment for Religion is truly Perſecution, though it be only ſuch Puniſh- 
ment as you in your Clemency think fit to call moderate and convenient Penalties. 
But however you pleaſe to call them, I doubt not but to let you ſee, that if you will 
be true to your own Principles, and ſtand to what you have ſail, you muſt carry 
your ſome Degrees of Force (as you phraſe it) to all thoſe Degrees which in Words 
you declare againſt. d 

You have indeed in this laſt Letter of yours, altered the Queſtion; for pag. 26. 
you tell me the Queſtion between us, is, Whether the Magiſtrate hath any Right to 
uſe Force to bring Men to the true Religion? Whereas you your ſelf own the Queſtion 
to be, Whether the Magiſtrate has a Right to uſe Force in matters of Religion? Whe— 
ther this Alteration be at all to the Advantage of Truth, or your Cauſe, we ſhall 
ſee. But hence you take occaſion all along to Jay load on.me for charging you with 
the Abſurdities of a Power in the Magiſtrates to puniſh Men, to bring them to their 
Religion: Whereas you here tell us they have a Right to uſe Force on to bring 
Men to the true. But whether I were more to blame ro ſuppoſe you to talk cohe- 
rently and mean Senſe, or you in expreſſing your ſelf ſo doubtfully and uncertainly, 
where you were concerned to be plain and direct, 1 ſhall leave to our Readers to judge; 
only here in the Beginning 1 ſhall endeavour to clear my ſelf of that Imputation, I ſo 
often meet with, of charging on you Conſequences you do not own, and arguing a- 
gainſt an Opinion that is not yours, in thoſe Places, where I ſhew how little Advan- 
rage it would be to Truth, or the Salvation of Mens Souls, that all Magiſtrates 
thould have a Right to uſe Force to bring Men to imbrace their Religion. This I ſhall 
do by proving, that if upon your Grounds the Magiſtrate, as you pretend, be obliged 
to uſe Force to bring Men to the true Religion, it will neceſſarily follow, that every 

Magiſtrate, 
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Magiſtrate, who believes his Religion to be true, is obliged to uſe Force to bring 
Men to his. 

You tell ns, That by the Law of Nature the Magiſtrate is inveſted with coadt ive 
Power, and obliged to 11 it for all the good Purpoſes which it might ſerve, and for which 
it ſhould be found needful, even for the reſtraining of falſe and corrupt Religion: And that 
it is the Magiſtrate's Duty, to which he is commiſſioned by the Law of Nature, but the 
Scripture does not properly give it him. 

1 ſuppoſe you will grant me, that any thing laid upon the Magiſtrate as a Duty, is 
ſome way or other practicable. Now the Magiſtrate being obliged to uſe Force in 
Matters of Religion, but yet ſo as to bring Men only to the true Religion, he will 
not be in any Capacity to perform this part of his Duty, unleſs the Religion he is thus 
to promote, be what he can certainly know, or elſe what it is ſufficient for him to 


believe to be the true: Either his Knowledge or his Opinion muſt point out that 


Religion to him, which he is by Force to promote 5 or elſe he may promiſcuouſly and 
indifferently promote any Religion, and puniſh Men at a venture, to bring them 
from that they are in, to any other. This laſt I think no body has been ſo wild as 
to ſay. 

I bete it muſt be either his Knowledge or his Perſuaſion that muſt guide the 
Magiſtrate herein, and keep him within the Bounds of his Duty; if the Magiſtrates 
of the World cannot know, certainly know the true Religion to be the true Religion; 
but it be of a Nature to exercife their Faith, (for where Viſion, Knowledge and Cer- 
tainty is, there Faith is done away) then that which gives them the laſt Determina- 
tion herein; muſt be their own Belief, their own Ferfuaſion. 

To you and me the Chriſtian Religion is the true, and that is built (to mention no 
other Articles of it) on this, that Jeſus Chtiſt was put to death at Jeruſalem, and roſe 
again from the Dead. Now do you or I know this, (I do not ask with what Aſſu- 
rance we believe it, for that in the higheſt Degree not being Knowledge, is not what 
we now inquire after) Can any Magiſtrate demonſtrate to himſelf (and if he can to 
himſelf, he does ill not to do it to only Nei only all the Articles of his Church 
hut the Fundamental ones of the Chriſtian Religion? For whatever is not capable of 
Demonſtration (as uch remote Matters of Fact are not) is not, unleſs it be ſelf 
Van, capable to produce Knowledge, how well grounded and great ſoever the Af- 

Irance of Peith may be where with it is received ; but Faith it is ſtill, and not Know- 


ledge; Perſuaſion, and not Certainty. This is the higheſt the Nature of the thing 


will permit us to go in Matters of revealed Religion, which are therefore called Mat- 
ters of Faith: A Perſuaſion of our own Minds, ſhort of Knowledge, is the laſt Reſult 
that determines us in ſuch Truths. Tis all God requires in the Goſpel for Men to 
be ſaved : and 'twould be ſtrange if there were more required of the Magiſtrate for the 
Direction of another in the way to Salvation, than is required of him for his own Sal- 
vation. Knowledge then, properly ſo called, not being to be had of the Truths ne- 
ceſſary to Salvation, the Magiſtrate muſt be content with Faith and Perſuaſion for the 
Rule of that Truth he will recommend and inforce upon others; as well as of that 


whereon he will venture his own eternal Condition. If therefore it be the Magiſtrates 


Duty to uſe Force to bring Men to the true Religion, it can be only to that Religion 
which he believes to be true : So that if Force be at all to be uſed by the Magiſtrate 
in Matters of Religion, it can only be for the promoting that Religion which he only 
believes to be true, or none at all. I grant that a ſtrong Aſſurance of any Truth ſet- 
tled upon prevalent and well-grounded Arguments of Probability , is often called 
Knowledge in popular ways of talking: But being here to diſtinguiſh between Know- 
ledge and Belief, to what Degrees of Confidence ſoever raiſed, their Boundaries muſt 
be kept, and their Names not confounded. I know not what greater Pledge a Man can 
give of a full Perſuaſion of the Truth of any thing, than his venturing his Soul upon 
it, as he does, who ſincerely imbraces any Religion, and receives it for true. But to 
what Degree ſoever of Aſſuranee his Faith may riſe, it ſtill comes ſhort of Knowledge. 
Nor can one now, I think, arrive to greater Evidence of the Truth of the Chriſtian 
Religion, than the firſt Converts in the time of our Saviour and the Apoſtles had; of 
whom yet nothing more was required but to believe. | 

But ſuppoſing all the Truths of the Chriſtian Religion neceſſary to Salvation could 
be ſo known to the Magiſtrate, that in his uſe of Force fer the bringing Mea to 
embrace theſe, he could be guided by infallible Certainty; yet I fear this weuld not 
ſetye your turn, nor authorize the Magiſtrate to uſe Force to brirg Men in England, 
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or any where elſe, into the Communion of the National Church, in which Ceremo- 
nies of human Inſtitution were impoſed, which could not be known, nor (being 
confeſſed things in their own Nature indifferent) ſo much as thought neceſſary to 
lvation. 25 | 
* of this I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak in another Place: all the Uſe I make of it 
here, is to ſhew, that the Croſs in Baptiſm, kneeling at the Sacrament, and ſuch 
like things, being impoſſible to be known neceſſary to Salvation, a certain knowledge 
of the Truth of the Articles of Faith of any Church, could not authorize the Ma- 
giſtrate to compel Men to embrace the Communion oi that Church, wherein any 
thing were made neceflary tv Communion, which he did not know was neceflary to 
Salvation. 

By what has been already ſaid, I ſuppoſe it is evident, that if the Magiſtrate be to 
uſe Force only for promoting the true Religion, he can have no other Guide but his 
own Perſuaſion of what is the true Religion, and muſt be led by that in his Uſe of 
Force, or elſe not uſe it all in matters of Religion. If you take the latter of theſe 
Conſequences, you and I are agreed : if the former, you mult allow all Magiſtrates, 
of whatſoever Religion, the Uſe of Force to bring Men to theirs, and ſo be involved 
in all thoſe il] Conſequences which you cannot it ſeems admit, and hoped to decline 
by your uſeleſs Diſtinction of Force to be uſed, not for any, but for the true Religion. 

*Tis the Duty, you ſay, of the Magiſtrate to uſe Force for promoting the true Religi- 
on. And in ſeveral Flaces you tell us, he is obliged to it. Perſuade Magiſtrates in 
general of this, and then tell me how any Magiſtrate ſhall be reſtrained from the Uſe 
of Force, for the promoting what he thinks to be the true? For he being perſuaded 
that it is his Duty to uſe Force to promote the true Religion, and being alſo perſua- 
ded his is the true Religion, Whar ſhall ſtop his Hand ? Muſt he forbear the Uſe of 
Force till he be got beyond believing, into a certain Knowledge that all he requires 
Men to embrace, is neceflary to Salvation ? If that be it you will ſtand to, you have 
my Conſent, and I think there will be no need of any other Toleration. But if the 
believing his Religion to be the true, be ſufficient for the Magiſtrate to uſe Force for 
the promoting of it, will it be ſo only to the Magiſtrates of the Religion that you 
profeſs ? And muſt all other Magiſtrates ſit ſtill, and not do their Duty till they have 

our Permiſſion ? If it be your Magiltrate's Duty to uſe Force for the promoting the 
eligion he believes to be the true, it will be every Magiſtrate's Duty to uſe Force for 
the promoting what he believes to be the true, and he fins if he does not receive and 
promote it as if it were true. If you will not take this upon my Word, yet I deſire 
you to do it upon the ſtrong Reaſon of a very judicious and reverend Prelate of the 
preſent Church of England, In 4 Diſcourſe concerning Conſcience, printed in 4to, 87. 
p. 18. You will find theſe following Words, and much more to this Purpoſe : Mere 
a Man is miſtaken in his Judgment, even in that Caſe it is always a Sin to act againſt it. 
Though we ſhould take that for a Duty which is really a Sin, yet ſo long as we are thus 
perſuaded, it will be highly Criminal in us to act in Contradiction to this Perſuaſion : and 
the Reaſon of this is evident, becauſe by ſo doing, we wilfully act againſt the beſt Light 
which at preſent we have for the Direction of our Actions. So that when all is done, the 
immediate Guide of our Actions can be nothing hut our Conſcience, out Tudement and 
Perſuaſion. If a Man, for Inſtance, ſbauld of a Few become à Chriſtian, whilſt yet in his 
Heart be believed that the Meſſiah is not yet come, and that our Lord Jeſus was an Im- 
Poſtor : Or if a Papiſt ſhould renounce the Communion of the Roman Church, and joyn with 
ours, whilſt yet he is perſuaded that the Roman Church is the only Catholick Church, and 
that aur Reformed s are Heretical or Schiſmatical 5 though now there is none of us 
that will deny that the Meu in both theſe Caſes haue made a good Change, as having 
changed a falſe Religion for a true one, yet for all that I dare jay we ſbould all agree they 
were both of them great Jillains for making that Change, becauſe they made it not upon 
boneft Principles, aud in purſuance of their Judgment, but in direct Cont radiction to both. 
So that it being the Aagiſtratès Duty to uſe Force to bring Alden to the true Religion; 
and he being perſuaded his is the true, I ſuppoſe you will no longer queſtion but that 
he is as much obliged to uſe Force to bring Men to it, as if it were the true. And then, 
Sir, I hope you have too much Reſpect for Magiſtrates, not to allow them to believe 
the Religions to be true which they profeſs. Theſe things put together, I deſire you 
to conſider. whether if Aagiſt rates are obliged to uſe Force to lring Aden to the true Ne- 
ligion, every Magiſtrate is not oblig d to uſe Force to bring Men to that Religion he 
W 2 y be true ? 
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This being ſo, I hope I have not argued ſo wholly beſides the Purpoſe, as vou all 
through your Letter accuſe me, for charging on your Doctrine all the ill Conſequen- 
ces, all the Prejudice it would be to the true Religion, that Magiſtrates ſhould have 

Power, to uſe Force to bring Men to their Religions : and I preſume you will think 
| your ſelf concerned to give to all theſe Places in the firſ# and ſecond Letter concerning 
| Toleration, which ſhew the Inconveniences and Abſurdities of ſuch an uſe of Force, 
Pap. 24+ ſome other Anſwer, than that you are for puniſhing only ſuch as reject the true Religion, 
That tis plain the Force you ſpeak of is not Force, my way applied, i. e. applied to the 
\ promoting the true Religion only, but to the promoting all the National Religions in the 
Pag. 29. World. And again, to my arguing that Force your way applied, if it can propagate 
X any Religion, it is likelier to be the falſe than the true, becauſe few of the Magiſtrates 
N of the World are in the right way. You reply, This would have been to the Purpoſe, 
if you had aſſerted that every Magiſtrate may uſe Force your indirect way (or any way) 
to bring Men to his own Religion, whatever that be. But if you aſſerted no ſuch thing, 
| Pag. 27. (45 10 Man you think but an Atheiſt will aſſert it) then this is quite beſides the Buſineſs, 
| This is the great Strength of your Anſwer, and your Refuge almoft in every Page. So 
| that I preſume it reaſonable to expect that you ſhould clearly and directly anſwer what 
I have here ſaid, or elſe find ſome other Anſwer than what you have done to the ſerond 
Letter concerning Toleration. However acute you are in your way in ſeveral Places 
on this Occalion, as p. 11, 12. for my Anſwer to which 1 ſhall refer you to another 
Place. 
Io my Argument againſt Force, from the Magiſtrates being as liable to Error a 
the reſt of Mankind, you anſwer, That I might have conſidered that this Argument 
concerns none but thoſe who aſſert that every Magiſtrate has a Right to uſe Force to promote 
Pag. 15s bis own Religion, whatever it be, wh:ch you think no Man that has any Religion will aſſert. 
I ſuppoſe you may think now this Anſwer will ſcarce ſerve, and you muſt affert either 
no Magiſtrate to have Right to promote his Religion by Force, or elſe be involy'd 
in the Condemnation you paſs on thoſe who afſert it of all Magiſtrates And here I 
think, as to the Deciſion of the Queſtion betwixt us, I might leave this Matter : 
- but there being in your Letter a great many other groſs Miſtakes, wrong Suppoliti- 
ons, and fallacious Arguings, which in thoſe general and plauſible Terms you have 
made uſe of in ſeveral Places, as beſt ſerved your Turn, may poſſibly have impoſed on 
your ſelf, as well as they are fitted to do ſo on others, and therefore will deſerve to 
have ſome Notice taken of them; I ſhall give my ſelf the trouble of examining your 
Letter a little farther. | PEG: 
Io my faying, © Ir is not for the Magiſtrate, upon an Imagination of its Uſeful- 
« neſs, to make uſe of any other Means than what the Author and Finiſher of our 
Pag. 31, © Faith had directed; you reply, Which how true ſoever, is not, I think, very much 
to the Purpoſe. For if the Magiſtrate does only aſft that Miniſtry which our Lord has 
appointed, by uſing ſo much of his coactive Power for the furthering their Service, as 
common Experience diſcovers to be uſeful and neceſſary for that End; there is no manner of 
Ground to jay, that & upon an Imagination of its Uſefulneſs, he makes aſe of any other 
Means for the Salvation of Men's Souls, than what the Author and Finiſher of our 
Faith has directed. is true indeed the Author and Finiſher of our Faith has given 
the Mag iſtrate no new Power or Commiſſion, nor was there any Need that he ſpould, (if 
himſelf had had any Temporal Power to give : ) for he found him already, even by the 
Law of Nature, the Miniſter of God to the People for Good, and bearing the Sword 
not in vain, 7. e. inveſted with coactiue Power, and obliged to uſe it for all the good 
Purpoſes which it might ſerve, and for which it ſhould be found needful; even for the re- 
ſtraining of falſe and corrupt Religion; as Job long before (perhaps before any part of the 
Scriptures were written) acknowledged, when he ſaid, that the worſhipping the Sun or the 
Moon, was an Iniquity to be punithed by the Judge. But though our Saviour has given 
the Magiſtrates no new Power, yet being King of Kings, he expetts and requires that they 
ſhould ſubmit themſelves to his Scepter, and uſe the Power which always belonged to them, 
for his Service, and for the advancing his Spiritual Kingdom in the World. And 
. even that Charity which our great Maſter ſo earneſtly recommends, and ſo ſtrictly requires 
of all his Diſciples, as it obliges all Men to ſeek and promote the Good of others, as well 
as their own, eſpecially their Spiritual and Eternal Good, by ſuch Means as their ſeveral 
Places and Relations enable them to uſe; ſo does it eſpecially oblige the Magiſtrate to do it 
4 a Magiſtrate, i. e. by that Power which enables him to do it above the rate of other 
Men. | | 
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So far therefore is the Chriſtian Magiſtrate, when he gives his helping Hand to the 
furtherance of the Goſpel, by laying convenient Penalties upon ſuch as rejett it, or any 
part of it from uſing any other means for the Salvation of Mens Souls, than what the 
Author and Finiſher of our Faith has directed, that he does no more than his Duty to 
God, to his Redeemer, and to his Subjects, requires of him. 

The Sum of your Reply amounts to this, that by the Law of Nature the Magi- 
ſtrate may make uſe of his coactive Power where it is #ſefu/ and neceſſary for the Good 
of the People. If it be from the Law of Nature, it muſt be to all Magiſtrates e- 
qually : And then I ask whether this Good they are to promote without any new 
Power or Commiſſion from our Saviour, be what they think to be ſo, or what they 
certainly know to be ſo. If it be what they think to be ſo, then all Magiſtrates may 
uſe Force to bring Men to their Religion: And what Good this is like to be to 
Men, or of what uſe to the true Religion, we have elſewhere conſidered. If it be 
only that Good which they certainly know to be ſo, they will be very ill enabled 
to do what you require of them, which you here tell us is to afiſt that Miniſtry 
which our Lord haz appointed. Which of the Magiſtrates of your time did you know 
to have ſo well ſtudied the Controverſies about Ordination and Church Government, 
to be ſo well verſed in Church-Hiſtory and Succeſſion, that you can undertake that 
| he certainly knew which was the Miniſtry which our Lord had appointed, either that 

of Rome, or that of Sweden, whether the Epiſcopacy in one part of this Iſland, or 
the Presbytery in another, were the Miniſtry which our Lord had appointed? If you 
fay, being firmly perſuaded of it, be ſufficient to authorize the Magiſtratz to uſe 
Force; you with the Atheiſts, as you call them, who do ſo, give the People up in e- 
very Country to the coactive Force of the Magiſtrate to be employ'd for the 2, 
ſiſting the Miniſters of his Religion: And King Lewis of good right comes in with 
his Dragoons; for tis not much doubted that he as ſtrongly believ'd his opiſh 
Prieſts and Jeſuits to be the Miniſtry which our Lord appointed, as either King Charles 
or King James the Second believed that of the Church of England to be fo. And 
of what uſe ſuch an Exerciſe of the coactive Power of all Magiſtrates, is to the Peo- 
ple, or to the true Religion, you are concerned to ſhew. But tis (you know) but 
to tell me, 7 only trifle, and this is all anſwered. 

What in other places you tell us, is to make Men hear, conſider, ſtudy, embrace, 
and bring Men to the true Religion, you here do very well to tell us is to 4%iſt the 
Miniſtry : And to that tis true, common Experience diſcovers the Magiſtrate's coactive 
Force to be uſeful and neceſſary, viz. to thoſe who taking the Reward, but not over- 
buſying themſelves in the Care of Souls, find it for their Eaſe, that the Magiſtrates 
coattive Power ſhould ſupply their want of Paſtoral Care, and be made uſe of to 
bring thoſe into an outward Conformity to the National Church, whom either for 
want of Ability, they cannot, or want of due and friendly Application, joyn'd with 
an exemplary Life, they never ſo much as endeavoured to prevail on heartily to 
embrace it. That there may be ſuch Neglects in the beſt-conſtituted National Church 
in the World, the Complaints of a very knowing Biſhop of our Church, in a late 
Diſcourſe of the PASTORAL CARE, is too plain an Evidence. 

Without ſo great an Authority I ſhould ſcarce have ventured (though it lay juſt 
in my way) to have taken notice of what is ſo viſible, that it is in every one's Mouth, 
for fear you ſhould have told me again, that I made my ſelf an occaſion to ſhew my” 
good will toward the Clergy. For you will not, I ſuppoſe, ſuſpect that eminent Pre- 
late to have any ill will ro them. 

If this were not ſo , that ſome were negligent, I imagine the Preachers of the 
true Religion (which lies, as you tell us, ſo obvious and expoſed, as to be eaſily di- 
ſiinguiſh'd from the falſe) would need or deſire no other Aſſiſtance from the Magi- 
ſtrates coactive Power, but what ſhould be directed againſt the Irregularity of Mens 
Lives; their Luſts being that alone, as you tell us, that makes Force neceſſary to aſ- 
ſit the true Religion; which, were it not for our depraved Nature, would by its 
Light and Reaſonableneſs have the Advantage againſt all falſe Religions. 

ou tell us too, That the Magiſtrate may impoſe Creeds and Ceremofies; indeed Pag. 133 
you ſay ſound Creeds, and decent Ceremonies, but that helps not your Cauſe: For 
who muſt be Judge of that ſound, and that decent? If the Impoſer , then thoſe 
Words ſignify nothing at all, but that the Magiſtrate may impoſe thoſe Creeds and 
Ceremonies which he thinks ſound and decent, which is in effect ſuch as he thinks fit. 
Indeed you telling us a little above, in the ſame Page, that it is a Vice not to wor- 
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ſnip God in ways preſcribed by thoſe to whom God bas left the ordering of ſuch Matters 
you ſeem to make other Judges of what is ſound and decent, and the Magiſtrate but 
the Executor of their Decrees, with the Aſiſtance of his coactive Power. A pretty 
Foundation to eſtabliſh Creeds and Ceremonies on, that God has left the ordering of 
them to thoſe who cannot impoſe them, and the impoſing of them to thoſe who can- 
not order them. But ſtill the ſame Difficulty returns; for after they have preſcribed, 
muſt the Magiſtrate judge them to be Jound and decent, or muſt he impoſe them, 
though he judge them not ſound or decent? If he muſt judge them ſo himſelf, we 
are but where we were: If he muſt impoſe them when .prefcribed , though he 
judge them not ſound nor decent, *tis a pretty ſort of Drudgery is put on the Magi- 
ſtrate. And how far is this ſhort of implicite Faith? But if he muſt not judge what 
is ſound and decent, he muſt judge at leaſt Who are tboſe to whom God bas left the 
ordering of ſuch Matters; and then the King of France is ready again with his Dra- 
goons for the ſound Doctrine, and decent Ceremouies of his Preſcribers in the Council 
of Trent, and that upon this ground, with as good right as any other has for the 
Preſcriptions of any others. Do not miſtake me again, Sir; I do not ſay, he judges 
0 as right; but I do fay, that whilſt he judges the Council of Trent, or the Clergy 
of Rome to be thoſe to whom God kas left the orderiug of thoſe Matters, he has as 

much right to follow their Decrees, as any other to follow the Judgment of any other 

Set of mortal Men whom he believes to be ſo. 

But whoever is to be Judge of what is ſound or decent in the Caſe, I ask, 
| Of what Uſe and Neceſſity is it to impoſe Creeds and Ceremonies ? For that Vſe 
n and Neceſſity is all the Commiſſion you can find the Magiſtrate hath to uſe his coactive 
| Power to impoſe them. 
[ 1. Of what Uſe and Neceſſity is it among Chriſtians that own the Scripture to 
| be the Word of God and Rule of Faith, to make and impoſe a Creed 2 What 
f Commiſſion for this hath the Magiſtrate from the Law of Nature? God hath 
1 given a Revelation that contains in it all things neceflary to Salvation, and of this 
his People are all perſuaded. What Neceſſity now is there? How does their Good 
; require it, that the Magiſtrate ſhould ſingle out, as he thinks fit, any Number of 
a thoſe Truths as more neceſſary to Salvation than the reſt, if God himſelf has not 
1 done it ? | 
| 2. But next, are theſe Creeds in the Words of the Scripture, or not? If they 
| are, they are certainly ou, as containing nothing but Truth in them: Aud ia 
= they were before, as they lay in the Scripture. Rut thus though they contain no- 
q thing but ſound Truths, yet they may be imperfect, and ſo unſound Rules of Faith, 
| fince they may require more or leſs than God requires to be believed as neceſſary to 
? Salvation. For what greater Neceſſity, I pray, is there that a Man ſhould believe 
'q that Chriſt ſuffered under Pontius Pilate , than that he was born at Bethlebem of 
| Jud ah? Both are certainly true, and no Chriſtian doubts of either: But how comes 
53 | one to be made an Article of Faith, and impoſed by the Magiſtrate as neceflary to 
Salvation, (for otherwiſe there can be no Neceflity of Impoſition) and the other 
not? 

Do not miſtake me here, as if I would lay by that Summary of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, which is contained in that which is called the Apoſtles Creed; which tho? 
no body, who examines the matter, will have reaſon to conclude of the Apoſtles 
j compiling, yet is certainly of reverend Antiquity, and ought ſtill to be preferved in 
N the Church. I mention it not to argue againſt it, but againſt your Impoſition, and 
| | to ſhew that even that Creed, though of that Antiquity, though it contain in it all 
pj the Credenda neceſſary to Salyation, cannot yet upon your Principles be impoſed by 

the coercive Power of the Magiſtrate, who even by the Commiſhan you have found 
? out for him, can uſe his Force for nothing but what is abſolutely neceflary to Sal: 
4 vation. 8 | | | 
| But if the Creed to be impoſed be not in the Words of Divine Revelation; then 
"x It is in plainer, more clear and intelligible Expreſſions, or not: If no plainer, what 
f Neceſhty of changing thoſe, whieh Men infpired by the Holy Ghoſt made uſe of? 

If you fay, they are plainer; then they explain and determine the Senſe of ſome ob- 
ö ſcure and dubious Places af Scripture, which Explication not being of Divine Re- 
velation ; though found to one Man, may be auſound to another, and cannot be im- 
1} poſed as Truths neceflary to Salyation. Beſides thiat, this deſtroys what you tell us 
1 Pag. 29. Of the Obwouſve/s of all Truths neceſſary ta Salvation. ee 
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And as to Rites and Ceremonies , are there any neceſſary to Salvation, which 
Chriſt has not inſtituted? If not, how can the Magiſtrate jmpoſe them > What 
Commiſhon has he from the Care he ought to have for the Salvation of Mens Souls, 
to uſe his coactius Force for the Eſtabliſhment of any new ones which our Lord and 
Saviour (with due Reverence be it ſpoken) had forgotten? He inſtituted two Rites 
in his Church; can any one add any new one to them? Chriſt commanded ſimply to 
baptize jn the Name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt; but the ſigning 
of the Croſs, how came that neceflary ? Humane Authority which is neceſſary to aſſiſt 
the Truth againſt the Corruption of humane Nature, has made it ſo. But tis a decent 
Ceremony. I ask, is it ſo decent that the Adminiſtration of Baptiſm, ſimply, as our 
Saviour inſtituted, would be indecent without it? If not, then there is no reaſon 
to impoſe it for Devency's ſake 3 for there can be no reaſon to alter or add any thing 
to the Inſtitution of Chriſt, or introduce any Ceremony or Circumſtance into Reli- 
gion for Decency, where the Action would be decent without it. The Command to 
do all things decently, aud in Order, gave no Authority to add to Chriſt's Inſtitution 
any new Ceremony , it only preſcribed the manner how , what was neceflary to be 
done in the Congregation, ſhould be there done, viz. after ſuch a manner, that if jt 
were omitted, there would appear fome Indecency , whereof the Congregation or 
collectiye Body was to be Judge, for to them that Rule was given; And if that 
Rule go beyond what I have ſaid, and gives Power to Men to introduce into Re- 
ligious Worſhip whatever they ſhall think decent, and impoſe the Ute of it; I do 
not ſee how the greateſt part of the infinite Ceremonies of the Church of Rome 
could be complained of, or refuſed, if jntroduced into another Church, and there 
impoſed by the Magiſtrate, But if ſuch a Power were given to the Magiſtrate, that 
whatever he thought a decent Ceremony, he might de novo impoſe, he would need 
ſame expreſs Commiſſion from God in Scripture , ſince the Commiſſion you ſay he 
has from the Law of Nature, will never give him a Power to inſtitute new Cere- 
monies in the Chriſtian Religion, which, be they decent, or what they will, can 
never be neceſſary to Salvation. 

The Goſpel was to be preached in their Aſſemblies; the Rule then was, that the 
Habit, Geſture, Voice, Language, &c. of the Preacher (for theſe were neceſſary 
Cjreumſtances of the Action) ſhould have nothing ridiculous or indecent jn it. The 
Praiſes of God were ta be ſung; it muſt be then in ſuch Poſtures and Tunes as be— 
came the Salemnity of that Action. And ſo a Convert was to be baptized, Chriſt 
inſtituted the eſſential part of that Action, which was walhing with Water in the 
Name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt ; in which Care was alſo to be nad, that 
in the doing this nothing ſhould be omitted that preſerved a Decency in all the 
Circumſtances of the Action. But no Body will ſay, that if the Croſs were omitted, 
that upon that Accaunt there would be any thing indecent in Baptiſm. | 

What is to be done in the Aſſemblies of Chriſtians, for the Salvation of Souls, 
is ſufficiently preſcribed in Scripture: But ſince the Cireumſtances of the Actions 
were fÞ various, and might in ſeveral Countries and Ages have different Appearances 
(as that appears decent in one Country which is quite contrary in another) concern- 
ing them there could be no other Rule given than what is, 27z, decently, in Order, and 
ta Edification; and in avoiding Indecencies, and not adding any new Ceremonies , 
(how decent ſoever) this Rule conſiſts. e 
I judge no Man in the Uſe of the Croſs in Baptiſm. The Impoſſtion ef that, 
or any ather Ceremony nat inſtituted by Chriſt himſelf, is what I argue againſt, and 
{ay, is more than you upan your Principles can make gaad. | | 
Common Senſe has ſatisfied all Mankind, that it is above their reach to determine 
what things in their own nature indifferent, were fit to he made uſe of in Religion, 
and would be acceptable to the ſuperior Beings in their Warthjp, and thersforg they 
have every where thought it neceſſary ta derive that knowledge from the immediate 
Will apd Dictates of the Gods themſelves, and have taught that their Farms of Reli- 
ian, and qutward modes of Worſhip were. founded upon Revelation, ne bed) daring 
to da fa abſurd and inſolent a thing, as ta tale unon him to preſume with himſelf, or 
to preferibe to athers by his own Authority which ſheuld in theſt indifferent and 


mean things be warthy of the Deity, and make an accaptable hart of his Worſhip. 


Indeed they all agreed in the Duties of natural Religion, and we find them by com- 
mon eonſent owning that Piety and Virtue, that cloan Hands, and a pure Heart nat 
polluted with the Breaches of the Law of Nature was the beſt Warthip of the Gods. 
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A Third Letter for Toleration. 
Reaſon diſcovered to them that a good Life was the molt acceptable thing to the Pe! 
ty; this the common Light of Nature put paſt doubt. But for their Ceremonies 
and outward Performances, for them they appeal always to a Rule received from the 
immediate Direction of the ſuperior Powers themſelves, there they made uſe, and had 
need of Revelation. A plain confeſſion of Mankind that in theſe things we have nei- 
ther Knowledge to diſcern, nor Authority to preſcribe : That Men cannot by their 
own Skill find out what is fit, or by their own Power make any thing worthy to be a 
part of religious Worſhip. Tis not for them to invent or impoſe Ceremonies that 
ſhall recommend Men to the Deity. *T was ſo obvious and viſible, that it became Men 
to have leave from God himſelf, before they dared to offer to the divine Majeſty any 
of theſe trifling, mean, and to him uſeleſs things, as a grateful and valuable part of 


bis Worſhip, that no body any where amongſt the various and ſtrange Religions they 


lead Men into, bid ſuch open Defiance to common Senſe, and the Reaſon of all Man- 
kind, as to preſume to do it without — the appointment of God himſelf. 
Plato, who of all the Heathens, ſeems to have had the moſt ſerious Thoughts about 
Religion, ſays that the Magiſtrate, or whoever has any Senſe, will never introduce of 
his own head any new Rites into his Religion, for which he gives this convincing 


Reaſon ; for, ſays he, he muſt know it is impoſſible for human nature to know any thing 


certainly concerning theſe Matters. Epinom. poſt medium. It cannot therefore but be 
matter of aſtoniſhment, that any who call themſelves Chriſtians , who have ſo ſure, 
and ſo full a Revelation, which declares all the Counſel of God concerning the way 
of attaining eternal Salvation, ſhould dare by their own authority to add any thing to 
what is therein preſcribed, and impoſe it on others as a neceflary part of religious 
Worſhip, without the obſervance of which human Inventions, Men ſhall not be per- 
mitted the publick Worſhip of God. If thoſe Rites and Ceremonies preſcribed to 
the Jews by God himſelf, and delivered at the ſame time, and by the ſame hand to the 
Jews that the Moral Law was, were call'd beggarly Elements under the Goſpel, and 
laid by as uſeleſs and burthenſome, what ſhall we call thoſe Rites which have no other 
Foundation, but the Will and Authority of Men, and of Men very often, who have 
not much Thought of the purity of Religion, and practiſed it leſs. 

Becauſe you think your Argument for the Magiſtrate's Right to uſe Force has not 


had its due Conſideration ; I ſhall here ſet it down in your own Words, as it ſtands, 


A. 16. 


and endeavour to give you Satisfaction to it. You ſay there, If ſuch a Degree of out- 


ward Force as has been mentioned, be of great and even neceſſary Uſe, for the advancing 
thoſe Ends, (as taking the World as we find it, I think it appears to be,) then it m 
be acknowledg'd that there is a Right ſomewhere to uſe it for the advancing thoſe Ends , 
unleſs we will ſay (what without Impiety cannot be ſaid) that the wiſe and benign Diſ- 
poſer and Governor of all things has not furniſhed Mankind with competent Aecans for 
the promoting his own Honour in the World, and the Good of Souls. 

And if there be ſuch a Right ſomewhere, where ſhould it be, bnt where the Power of 
compelling refides ? That is principally, and in reference to the Publick in the Civil So- 
vereign, Which Words , if they have any Argument in them, it in ſhort ſtands 
thus. Force is uſeful and neceſſary: The good and wiſe God (who without Im- 
piety cannot be ſuppoſed not to have furniſhed Men with competent means for their 
Salvation) has therefore given a right to ſome Men to uſe it, and thoſe Men are the 
Civil Sovereigns. SY 
Io make this Argument of any Uſe to your purpoſe, you muſt ſpeak a little more 
diſtinctly, (for here you, according to your laudable and ſafe way of Writing, are 
wrapp'd up in the Uncertainty of general terms) and muſt tell us, beſides the End 
for which it is »ſeful and neceſſary, to whom it is aſeful and neceſſary. Is it uſeful and 
neceſſary to all Men? That you will not fay, for many are brought to embrace the 
true Religion by bare preaching, without any Force. Is it then neceflary to all thoſe, 
and thoſe only, who, as you tell us, rejec# the true Religion tendred with ſufficient 
Evidence, or at leaſt ſo far manifeſted to them, as to oblige them to receive it, and to 
leave them without Excuſe if they do not ! To all therefore, who rejecting the true Re- 
ligion ſo tendered, are without Excuſe, your moderate Force is uſeful and neceſſary. 
But is it to all thoſe competent, i. e. ſufficient means? That tis evident in matter of 
Fact, it is not; for afterall, many ſtand out. *Tis like you will ſay, which is all you 
have to ſay, that thoſe are ſuch, to whom, having reſiſted this lat means, moderate 
Force, God always refuſeth his Grace, without which no means is efficacious. -So 
that your competent at laſt, are only ſuch means as are the utmoſt that God has 2 
int” 14 | | pointe 
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pointed, and will have uſed, and which when Men reſiſt, they are without Excuſe, and 
mall never after have the Aſſiſtance of his Grace to bring them to that Truth they have 
reſiſted, and ſo be as the Apoſtle 2 Tim. 3. 8. calls ſuch, Men of corrupt Minds, repro- 
bate concerning the Faith. If then it ſhall be, that the Day of Grace ſhall be over to 
all thoſe who reje& the Truth manifeſted to them, with ſuch Evidence, as leaves them 
without Excuſe, and that bare Preaching and Exhortation ſhall be according to the good 
Pleaſure of the benign Diſpoſer of all things, enough (when neglected) to make their 
Hearts fat, their Ears heavy, and ſhut their Eyes that they ſhould not perceive nor under- 
Band, nor be converted that God ſhould heal them. I ſay, if this ſhould be the Caſe, 
then your Force, whatever you imagine of it, will neither be competent, uſeful, nor 
neceſſary. So that it will reſt upon you to prove that your moderate Degrees of Force are 
thoſe means of Grace which God will have, as neceſſary to Salvation, tried upon 
every one before he will paſs that Sentence in Jſazah, Make his Heart fat, &c. and 
that your Degree of moderate Force is that beyond which God will have no other or 
more powerful means uſed, but that thoſe whom that works not upon, ſhall be left 
reprobate concerning Faith. And till you have proved this, you will in vain pretend 
your moderate Force (whatever you might think of it, if you had the ordering of that 
matter in the place of God) to be uſeful, neceſſary, and competent means. For if 
Preaching, Exhortation, Inſtruction, &. as ſeems by the whole Current of the Scri- 
pture, (and it appears not that /azah in the Place above-cited, made their Hearts fat 
with any thing but his words) be that means, which when rejected to ſuch a Degree, 
as he ſees fit, God will puniſh with a Rebrobate Mind, and that there be no other 
means of Grace to come after; you muſt confeſs, that whatever good Opinion you 
have of your moderate Force after this Sentence is paſſed, it can do no Good, have 
no Efficacy neither directly nor indirectiy, and at à diſtance, towards the bringing Men 
to the Truth. | 
If your moderate Force be not that preciſe utmoſt means of Grace, which when 
ineffectual, God will not afford his Grace to any other, then your moderate Force i3 
not the competent means you talk of. This therefore you mult prove, that Preaching 
alone is not, but that your moderate Force join'd to it, is that means of Grace, 
which when neglected or reſiſted, God will aſſiſt no other means with his Grace to 
bring Men into the obedience of the Truth; and this let me tell you, you muſt prove 
by Revelation. For it is impoſſible to know, but by Revelation, the juſt meaſures of 
God's Long-ſuftering, and what thoſe means are, which when Mens Corruptions have 
rendred ineffectual, his Spirit thall no longer ſtrive with them, nor his Grace aſſiſt any 
other means for their Converſion or Salvation. When you have done this, there 
will be ſome Ground for you to talk of your moderate Force, as the means which God's 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs is engaged to furniſh Men with; but to ſpeak of it, as you 
do now, as if it were that both zeceſſary and competent means, that it would be an Im- 
putation to the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God, if Men were not furniſhed with it, 
when 'tis evident, that the greateſt part of Mankind have always been deſtitute of it, 
will I fear be not eaſily cleared from that Imprety you mention; for though the Magi- 
ſtrate had the Right to uſe it, yet where-ever that moderate Force was not made uſe 
of, there Men were not furniſhed with your competent means of Salvation. 
Lis neceſſary for the Vindication of God's Juſtice and Goodneſs, that thoſe who 
miſcarry ſhould do ſo by their own Fault, that their Deſtruction ſhould be from them- 
ſelves, and they be left inexcuſable : But pray how will you ſhew us, that it is neceſ- 
ſary, that any who have reſiſted the Truth tendered to them only by preaching, ſhould 
be ſaved, any more than it is neceſſary that thoſe who have reſiſted the Truth when 
moderate Force has been joined to the ſame preaching, ſhould be ſaved? They are in- 
excuſable one as well as the other; and thereby have incurred the Wrath of God, un- 
der which he may juſtly leave the one as well as the other; and therefore he cannot 
be ſaid not to have been furniſhed with competent means of Salvation, who having 
rejected the Truth preached to him, has never any Penalties laid on him by the Magi- 
ſtrate to make him conſider the Truths he before rejectee. 
All the Streſs of your Hypotheſis for the neceſſity of Force, lies on this, That the 
majority of Mankind are not prevailed on by Preaching, and therefore the Goodneſs 
and Wiſdom of God is obliged to furniſh them with ſome more effectual means, as 
you think. But who told you that the majority of Mankind ſhould ever be brought 
into the ſtrait Way, and narrow Gate? Or that Force in your moderate Degree was 
the neceſſary and competent, i. e. the juſt fit means to do it, neither over nor awd 
ut 
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but that that only, and nothing but that could do it? If to vindicate his Wiſdom 

and Goodneſs God muſt furniſh Mankind with other means, as long as the majority, 
yet unwrought upon, {hall give any forward Demander occaſion to ask, What other 
means is there left? He muſt alſo after your moderate Peualties have left the greater 
part of Mankind unprevailed on, be bound to furniſh Mankind with higher Degrees 
of Force upon this Man's Demand: and thoſe Degrees of Force proving ineffectual 
to the Majority to make them truly and ſincerely Chriſtians, God muſt be bound to 
furniſh the World again with a new Supply of Miracles upon the Demand of another 
wiſe Controuler, who having ſet his Heart upon Miracles, as you have yours on Force, 
will demand what other means is there left but Miracles? For 'tis like this laſt Gent. 
would take it very much amiſs of you, if you ſhould not allow this to be a good and 
unqueſtionable way of arguing z or if you ſhould deny that after the utmoſt Force 
had been uſed, Miracles might not do ſome Service at leaſt, indirectly and at a diſtance, 
towards the bringing Men to embrace the Truth. And if you cannot prove that Mi. 
racles may not thus do ſome Service, he will conclude juſt as you do, that the Cauſe 
is his. 

Leet us try your Method a little farther. Suppoſe that when neither the gentleſt Ad mo- 
nitions, nor the moſt earneſt Intreaties will prevail, ſomething elſe is to be done as the 
only means left, What is it muſt be done? What is this zeceſſary competent means that 
you tell us of? I is to lay Briars and Thorns in their way. This therefore being 
ſuppoſed neceſſary, you ſay, there muſt ſomewhere be a right to uſe it. Let it be fo. 
Suppoſe 1 tell you that Right is in God, who certainly has a Power 20 lay Briars and 
Thorns in the way of thoſe who are got into a wrong one, whenever he is graciouſly 
pleaſed that other means beſides Inſtructions and Admonitions ſhould be uſed to reduce 
them. And we may as well expect that thoſe Thorns and Briars laid in their way by 
God's Providence, without telling them for what End, ſhould work upon them as 
effectually, though indirectiy, and at a diſtance, as thoſe laid in their way by the Magi- 
ſtrate, without telling them for what End. God alone knows where it is neceflary, 
and on whom it will be uſeful, which no Man being capable of knowing, no Man, 
though he has coercive Power in his Hand, can be ſuppoſed to be authorized to uſe 
it by the Commiſſion he has. to do Good, on whomſoever you ſhall judge it to be of 
great and even neceſſary Vſe : No more than your judging it to be of great and even 
neceſſary Vſe , would authorize any one who had got one of the Inciſion- Knives of 
the Hoſpital in his Hand, to cut thoſe for the Stone with it, whom he could not 
know needed cutting, or that cutting would do them any good, when the Maſter of 
the Hoſpital had given him no expreſs Order to uſe his Inciſion-Knife in that 
Operation; nor was it known to any but the Maſter, who needed, and on 
whom it would be uſeful; nor would he fail to uſe it himſelf wherever he found it 
neceſſary. 

Be * of as great and neceſſary Uſe as you pleaſe; let it be ſo the competent 
Aeans for the promoting the Honour of God in the World, and the Good of Souls, that 
the right to uſe it muſt neceſſarily be ſomewhere, This Right cannot poſſibly be, where 
you would have it, in the Civil Sovereigns, and that for the very reaſon you give, 
viz. becauſe it muſt be where the Power of compelling refides. For ſince Civil Sove- 
reigns cannot compel themſelves, nor can the compelling Power of one Civil Sovereign 
reach another Civil Sovereign, it will not in the Hands of the Civil Sovereigns reach 
the moſt conſiderable part of Mankind, and thoſe who both for their own and their 
Subjects Goad, have moſt need of it. Beſides, if it go along with the Power of com- 
pelling, it muſt be in the hands of all Civil Sovereigus alike: which by this, as well 
as ſeveral other Reaſons I have given, being unavoidable to be ſo, this Right will be 
ſo far from uſeful, that whatever Efficacy Force has, it will be imployed to the doin 
more Harm than Good; ſince the greateſt Part af Civil Sovereigus being of falſe 
Religions, Force will be employed for the promoting of thoſe. _ 

But let us grant what you can never prove, that though all Civ Sovereigns have 
compelling Power, yet only thoſe of the true Religion have a right to uſe Force in 
Matters of Religion: Your own Argument of AMunkind being unfurniſped (which is 
Impiety to ſay) with competent Means for the promoting the Honour of God, and the 
| Good of Souls, till preſſes you, For the 2 Pomer of each Civil Sovereign not 
reaching beyond his own Dominions, the right of uſing Force in the hands only of the 


Orthodox Civil Sovereigns, leaves the reſt, which is the far greater part of GI, 
97% | deſtitute 
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deſtitute of this your neceſſary and competent Means for promoting the Honour of God in 
the World, and the Good of Souls. 

Sir, I return you my Thanks for having given me this Occaſion to take a review of 
your Argument, which you told me I had miltaken z which I hope I now have nor, 
and have anſwered to your Satisfaction. | | 

I confeſs I miſtook when I ſaid that cutting being judg'd uſeful, could not autho- 
rize even a Skilful Surgeon to cut a Man without any farther Commiſion : for it 
ſhould have been thus; that though a Man has the Inſtruments in his Hand, and 
Force enough to cut with, and cutting be judg'd by you of great and even neceſſary 
Uſe in the Stone; yet this, without any farther Commiſion, will not authorize any 
one to uſe his Strength and Knife in Curting, who knows not who has the Stone, nor 
has any Light or Meaſures to judge to whom Cutting may be neceſſary or uſeful. 

But let us ſee what you fay in anſwer to my Inſtance : 1. That the Stone does not Pag. 53. 
always kill, though it be not cured ; but Men do often live to a great Age with it, and 
die at laſt of other Diſtempers. But Averſion to the true Religion is certainly and ine- 
vitably mortal to the Soul, if not cured, and ſo of abſolute Neceſſity to be cured. 1s it 
of abſolute Neceſſity to be cared in all? If fo, will you not here again think it requiſite 
that the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governour of all things, ſhould furniſh competent 
Means for what is of abſolute Neceſſity ? For will it not be Impiety to ſay, that God 
hath left Mankind unfurniſhed of competent, i. e. ſufficient Means for what is abſolutely 
usceſſary? For it is plain in your Account Men have not been furniſhed with ſufficient 
Means for what is of abſolute Neceſſity to be cured in all, if in any of them it be left 
uncured. For as you allow none to be ſufficient Evidence, but what certainly gains 
Aﬀent 3 ſo by the ſame Rule you cannot call that ſufficiezs Means which does not 
work the Cure. It is in vain to ſay, the Means were /ufficzevr, had it not been tor 
their own Fault, when that Fault of theirs is the very thing to be cured. You go . 
on 3 And yet if we ſhould ſuppoſe the Stone as certainly deftrufive of this Temporal Lite, © 2 
as that Averſion is of Mens Eternal Salvation : even ſo the neceſſity of curiiig it would 

be as much leſs than the Neceſſity of curing that Averſion, as this Temporal Life ja!ls 

ſhort in value of that which is Eternal, This is built upon a Suppoſition, that rhe ne- 

ceſſity of the Means is encreaſed by the value of the End, which being in this Caſe the 
Salvation of Men Souls, that is of infinite Concernment to them, you conclude Salva— 

tion abſolutely neceſſary : which makes you ſay that Averſion, &c. being inevitably or- 

tal to the Soul, is of abſolute Neceſſity to be cured. Nothing is of abſolute Nec2/jity but 

God: whatſoever elſe can be ſaid to be of Neceſſity, is ſo only relatively in reſpect to 
ſomething elſe 3 and therefore nothing can indefinitely thus be ſaid to ve of abſolate 
Neceſſity, where the thing it relates to is nor abſolutely neceſſary. We may ſay, , 

dom and Power in God are abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe God himſelf is abſolutely neceſſary - 

but we cannot crudely ſay, the curing in Men their Averſion to the true Religion, is 
abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe it is not abſolutely neceſſary that Men ſhould be ſaved. But 

this is very proper and true to be ſaid , that curing this Averſion is abſolutely neceſſary 

in all that ſhall be ſaved. But I fear that would not ſerve your turn, tho' it be certain 

that your abſolute Neceſſity in this Caſe reaches no farther than this, that to be cured 

of this Averſion is abſolutely neceſſary to Salvation, and Salvation is abſolutely neceitary 

to Happineſs ;z but neither of them, nor the Happineſs it ſelf of any Man can be ſaid 

to be harre neceſſary. | 

This Miſtake makes you fay, that ſuppoſing the Stone certainly deſtructive of this 
Temporal Life, yet the Neceſſity of curing it would be as much leſs than the Neceſfity of 

curing that Averſion, as this Temporal Life falls ſhort in Value of that which is Eternal. 

Which is quite otherwiſe : for it the Stone will certainly kill a Man without Cutting, 

it is as abſolutely neceſſary to cut a Man of the Stone for the ſaving of his Life, as it 

is to cure the Averſion for the ſaving of his Soul. Nay, if you have but Eggs to fry, 

Fire is as abſolutely neceſſary as either of the other, though the Value of the 

End be in theſe Caſes: infinitely different; for in one of them you loſe only your Din- 

ner, in the other your Life, and in the other your Soul. Bur yet in theſe Caſes, Fire, 
Cutting and Curing that Averſion, are each of them abſolutely and equally neceſſary 

to their reſpective Ends, becauſe thoſe Ends cannot be attained without them. 

You ſay farther, Cutting for the Stone is not always neceſſary in order to the Cure: | 
But the Penalties you ſpeak of are altogether neceſſary (without extraordinary Grace) Pag. 53. 
to cure that pernicious and otherwiſe untractablè Auerſion. Let it be ſoz but do the 
Surgeons know who has this Stone, this Averſion ſo, that it will certainly deſtroy him 
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unleſs he be cut? Will you undertake to tell when the Averſion is ſuch in any Man, 
that it is incurable by Preaching, Exhortation and Intreaty, if his Spiritual Phyſician 
will be inſtant with him in Seaſon, and out of Seaſon; but certainly curable, if mode- 
rate Force be made uſe of? Till you are ſure of the former of theſe, you can never 
ſay, your moderate Force is neceſſary : Till you are ſure of the latter, you can never 
ſay, it is competent Means. What you willdetermine concerning extraordinary Grace, 
and when God beſtows that, I leave you to conſider, and ſpeak clearly of it at your 
leiſure. .. BAL e 

You add, That even where Cutting for the Stone is neceſſary, it is withal hazardous 
by my Confeſſion. But your Penalties can no way endanger or hurt the Soul, but hy the 
Fault of him that andergoes them. If the Magiſtrate uſe Force to bring Men to the 
true Religion, he muſt judge which is the true Religion; and he can judge no other 
to be it but that which he believes to be the true Religion, which is his own Religi- 
on. But for the Magiſtrate to uſe Force to bring Men to his own Religion, has fo 
much Danger in it to Mens Soul, that by your own Confeſſion, none but. an Arheiſt 
will ſay that Magiſtrates may uſe Force to bring Men to their own Religion. 

This I ſuppoſe is enough to make good all that I aimed at in my Inſtance of Cut- 
ting for the Stone, which was, that though it were judg'd a/efal, and I add now xe- 
ceſſary to cut Men for the Stone, yet that was not enough to authorize a Surgeon to 
cut a Man, but he muſt have beſides that general one of doing Good, ſome more ſpe- 
cial Commiſſion ; and that which I there mentioned, was the Patient's Conſent. 
But you tell me, That though, as things now ſtand, no Surgeon has any Right to cut 
his calculous Patient without his Conſent ; yet if the Magiſtrate ſhould by a publick Law 
appoint and authorize a competent number of the moſt Skilful in that Art, to viſit-ſuch as 
labour under that Diſeaſe, and to cut thoſe (whether they conſent or not) whoſe Lives they 
unanimouſly judge it impoſſible to ſave otherwiſe : you are apt to think I would find it 
hard to prove that in ſo doing he exceeded the Bounds of bis Power : Aud you are ſure 
it would be as hard to prove that thoſe Artiſts would have no right in that Caſe to cut 
ſuch 7erſons. Shew ſuch a Law from the great Governour of the Univerſe, and I 
ſhall yield that your Surgeons ſhall go to work as faſt as you pleaſe. But where is the 
publick Law? Where is the competent Number of Magiſtrates skilful in the Art, who 
muſt unanimouſly judge of the Diſeaſe and its Danger ? You can ſhew nothing of all 
this, yet you are ſo liberal of this ſort of Cure, that one cannot take you for leſs than 
cutting Morecraft himſelf, But, Sir, if there were a competent Number of skilful 
and impartial Men, who were to uſe the Inciſion-Knife on all in whom they found 
this Stone of Averſion to the true Religion; what do you think, would they find no 
Work in your Hoſpital ? 

Averſion to the true Religion you fay is of abſolute Neceſſity to be cured : What I 
beſeech you is that true Religion? that of the Church of England? For that you own 
to be the only true Religion, and whatever you ſay, you cannot upon your Principles 
name any other National Religion in the World, that you will own to be the true. It 
being then of abſolute Neceſſity that Mens Averfion to the National Religion of En- 
gland ſhould be cured : Has all Mankind in whom it has been abſolutely neceſſary to 
be cured, been furniſhed with competent and neceſſary Means for the Cure of this 
Aver ſton ? | 

in che next Place, what is your neceſſary and ſufficient Means for this Cure that is 
of abſolute Neceſſity ? and that is moderate Penalties made uſe of by the Magiſtrate, 
where the National is the true Religion, and ſufficient means are provided for all Mens 
Inſtruction in the true Religion. And here again I ask, Have all Men to whom this 


Cure is of abſolute Neceſſity, been furniſhed with this neceſſary means? 


Thirdly, How is your zeceſſary Remedy to be applied? And that is in a way 
wherein it cannot work the Cure, though we ſhould ſuppoſe the true Religion the 
National every where, and all the Magiſtrates in the World zealous for it. To this 
true Religion ſay you Men have a natural and great Averfiov of abſolute Neceſſity to 
be cured, and the only Cure for it is Force your way applied, i. e. Penalties mult be 
laid upon all that diflent from the National Religion, till they conform. Why are 
Men averſe to the true? Becauſe it croſſes the Profits and Pleaſures of this Life; and 
for the ſame Reaſon they have an Averſion to Penalties: Theſe therefore, if they be 

poſed one to another, and Penalties be fo laid that Men muſt quit their Luſts, and 
heartily embrace the true Religion, or elſe indure the Penalties, there may be ſome 
Efficacy in Force towards bringing Men to the true Religion: But if there be no 


Oppoſition 
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Oppoſition between an outward Profeſſion of the true Religion, and Mens Luſts; Fe- 
nalties laid on Men till they outwardly conform, are not a Remedy laid to the Diſ- 
eaſe, Puniſhments ſo applied have no Oppoſition to Mens Luits, nor from thence 
can be expected any Cure. Men muſt be driven from their Averſion to the true Reli- 
gion by Penalties they have a greater Averſion to. This is all the Operation of Force. 
But if by getting into the Communion of the National Church they can avoid the Pe- 
naltics, and yet retain their natural Corruption and Averſion to the true Religion, what 
Remedy is there to the Diſeaſe by Penalties ſo applied? You would, you ſay, have 
Men made uneaſie. This no doubt will work on Men, and make them endeavour to 
get out of this uneaſie State as ſcon as they can. But it will always be by that way 
wherein they can be moſt eaſy 5 for tis the Uneaſineſs alone they tly from, and there- 
fore they will not exchange one Uneaſineſs for another; not for a greater, nor an e- 
qual, nor any at all, if they can help it. If therefore it be ſo uneaſy for Men to mortify 
their Zuſts, as you tell us, which the true Religion requires of them, if they embrace it 
in earneſt : But which outward Conformity to the true Religion, or any National 
Church, does not require, what need or uſe is there of Force applied ſo, that it meets 
not at all with Mens Luſts, or Averſion to the true Religion, but leaves them the 
Liberty ofa quiet Enjoyment of them, free from Force and Penalties in a legal and 
approved Contormity ? Is a Man negligent of his Soul, and will not be brought to 
conſider ? obſtinate, and will not embrace the Truth? Is he careleſs, and will not be 
at the Pains to examine Matters of Religion ? corrupt, and will not part with his 
Luſts, which are dearer to him than his Firſt-born ? *Tis but owning the National 
Profeſſion, and he may be ſo (till : If he conform, the Magiſtrate has done puniſhing, 
he is a Son of the Church, and need not conſider any thing farther for fear of Penalties, 
they are removed, and all is well. So that at laſt there neither being an abſolute 
Neceſſity that Averſion to the true Religion ſhould in all Men be cured : Nor the Magi- 
ſtrate being a competent Judge who have this Stone of (verſion, or who have it to 
that Degree as to need Force to cure it, or in whom it is curable, were Force a proper 
Remedy as it is not: nor having any Commiſſion to uſe it, notwithſtanding what you 
have anſwered : It is ſtill not only as, but more reaſonable for the Magiitrate, upon 
pretence of its Uſefulneſs or Neceſſity, to cut any one for the Stone without his own 
Conſent, than to uſe Force your way to cure him of Averſion to the true Religion. 

To my Queſtion, In whoſe Hands this Right (we were a little above ſpeaking of) 
was in Turkey, Perſia or China? you tell me, Vu anſwer roundly and plainly, in tlc 


Hands of the Sovereign, to uſe convenient Penalties for the promoting the true Religion. 


Iwill not trouble you here with a Queſtion you will meet with eljewhere ; Who in 
theſe Countries muſt be Judge of the true Religion ? But I will ask, Whether you 
or any wiſe Man would have put a Right of uſing Force into a Mahametan or Pagan 
Prince's Hand, for the promoting of Chriſtianity ? which of my Pagans or Mahume- 
tans would have done otherwiſe ? „ 
But God, you ſay, has done it, and you make it good by telling me in the fol- 
lowing Words, If thu ſtartle me, then you muſt tell me farther, that you look upon 
the ſupream Power to be the ſame all the World over, in what Hands ſoever it is pla- 
ced, and this Right to be contained in it: And if thoſe that have it do not uſe it as 
they ought, but inſtead of promoting true Religion by proper Penalties, ſet themſelves to 
enforce Mahumetaniſm or Paganiſm, or any other falſe Religion: All that can, or that 
needs be ſaid to the Matter, is, that God will one Day call them to an Acconnt for the 
Negle& of their Duty for the Diſhonour they do to him, and for the Souls that periſh by 
their Fault, Your taking this Right to be a part of the ſupreme Power of all Civil 
Sovereigns, (which is the thing in queſtion) is not, as I take it, proving it to be ſo. 
But let us take it ſo for once, what then is your Anſwer ? God will one Day call thoſe 
Sovereigns to an Account for the Neglect of their Duty. The Queſtion is not, What 
God will do with the Sovereigns who have neglected their Duty; but how Mankind is 
furniſhed with your competent Means for the promoting of God's Honour in the world, 
and the good of Souls in Countries where the Sovereign 1s of a wrong Religion ? For 
there, how clearly ſoever the Right of uſing it be in the Sovereign, yet as long as he 
uſes not Force to bring his Subjects to the true Religion, they are deſtitute of your com- 
petent Means. For 1 imagine you do not make the Right to uſe that Force, but the 
actual Application of it by Penal Laws to be your uſeful and neceſſary Means. For 
if you think the bare having that Right be enough, if that be your ſufficient Means 
without the actual Uſe of Force, we readily allow it you. And (as 1 tell you elſe- 
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where) I ſee not then what need you had of Miracles to ſupply the Want of the Alagi- 
ſtrates Aſſiſtance, till Chriſtianity was ſupported and encouraged by the Laws of the Em. 
pire: For, by your own Rule, the Magiſtrates of the World, during the three firſt 
Centuries after the publiſhing the Chriſtian Religion, had the ſame Right, if that had 
been enough, that they have now in Turkey, Perſia, or China. That this # all that can 
be ſaid in this Matter, I eaſily grant you; but that it 1s al that needs be ſaid to make 
good your Doctrine, I muſt beg your Pardon. | 
In the ſame Sentence wherein you tell me, I ſhould bave added Neceſſity to Vſeful. 
zeſs, I call it neceſſary Uſefulneſs, which I imagine is not much different. But that 
with the following Words wherein my Argument lay, had the ill luck to be overſeen ; 
but if you pleaſe ro take my Argument, as 1 have now again laid it before you, it 
will ſerve my turn. | 
In your next Paragraph you tell me, That what is ſaid by me is with the ſame Ju- 
genuity I have uſed in other places; my Words in that Place are theſe : “ The Au- 
« thor having endeavoured to ſhew that no body at all, of any Rank or Condition , 
« had any Power to puniſh, torment, or uſe any Man ill for matter of Religion: 
« You tell us, you do not underſtand why Clergymen are not as capable of ſuch Power 
« Ag other Men: Which Words of mine containing in them nothing but true Matter 
of Fact, give you no Reaſon to tax my Ingenuity : Nor will what you alledge make it 
otherwiſe than ſuch Power ; for if the Power you there ſpeak of, were externally co- 
active ! ower, is not that the ſame Power the Author was ſpeaking of, made uſe of to 
thoſe Ends he mentions of tormenting and puniſhing ? And do not you own that 
thoſe who have that Power, ought to puniſh thoſe who offend in rejecting the true 
Religion ? As to the remaining part of that Paragraph, I ſhall leave the Reader to 
judge whether 7 ſought any Occaſion ſo much as to name the Clergy ; or whether the 
itching of your Fingers to be handling the Rod, guided not your Pen to what was 
nothing to the Purpoſe : For the Author had not ſaid any thing ſo much as tending 
to exclude the Clergy from fecular Employments, but only (if you will take your 
own Report of it) that no Eccleſiaſtical Officer, as ſuch, has any externally coactive 
Power; whereupon you cry out, that you do not yet underſtand why Ecclefiaſticks or 
Clergymen are not as capable of ſuch Power as other Aen. Had you ſtood to be Con- 
ſtable of your Pariſh, or of the Hundred, you might have had Cauſe to vindicate thus 
your Capacity, if Orders had been objected to you; or if your Aim be at a Juſtice of 
the Peace, or Lord Chief Juſtice of Z2g/and, much more. However you muſt be 
allowed to be a Man of Forecaſt, in clearing the way to ſecular Power, if you know 
your ſelf, or any of your Friends deſirous of it: Otherwiſe I confeſs you have Reaſon 
to be on this Occaſion a little out of Humour, as you are, for bringing this Matter 
in Queſtion ſo wholly out of Seaſon. Nor will (I fear) the jl|-fitted Excuſe you bring, 


A. P. 17. give your ſelf, or one who conſults the Places in both yours and the Author's Letter, 


a much better Opinion of it. However I cannot but thank you for your wonted In- 
genuity, in ſaying, that it ſeems I wanted an Occaſion to ſhew my good will to the Clergy, 
and ſo 1 made my ſelf one. And to find more Work for the excellent Gift you have 
this way, I deſire you to read over that Paragraph of mine again, and tell me, 


whether you can find any thing ſaid in it not true? Any Advice in it that you your 


ſelf would diſown ? any thing that any worthy Clergyman that adorns his Function is 
concerned in? And when you have ſet it down in my Words, the World ſhall be 
Judge, whether I have ſhewed any ill Will to the Clergy. Till then I may take the 
Liberty to own, that I am more a Friend to them and their Calling, than thoſe. a- 
mongſt them, who ſhew their Forwardneſs to leave the word of God to ſerve other 
Employments. The Office of a Miniſter of the Goſpel requires ſo the whole Man, 
that the very looking after their Poor was by the joint Voice of the Twelve Apoſtles, 
called, leaving the Word of God, and ſerving of Tables, But if you think no Mens 


* Faults can be ſpoken of without ill, you will make a very ill Preacher: Or if 
. you think this to be ſo only in ſpeaking of Miſtakes in any of the Clergy, there muſt 
be in your Opinion fomething peculiar in their Caſe, that makes it ſo much a Fault 
to mention any of theirs z which I muſt be pardoned for, ſince I was not aware of 


it: And there will want but a little cool Reflection to convince you, that had not 
the preſent Church of England a greater Number in Proportion, than poſſibly any o- 
ther Age of the Church eyer had, of thoſe who by their pious Lives and Labours in 
their Miniſtry adorn their Profeſſion, ſuch buſy Men as cannot be content to be Di- 


vines without being Lay-men too, would fo little keep up the Reputation which 


ought 
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ought to diftinguiſh the Clergy, or preſerve the Eſteem due to à holy, i. e. a ſepa- 
rate Order, that no body can thew greater good Will to them than by taking all Oc- 
caſions to put a Stop to any Forwardneſs, to be meddling out of their Calling. 
This 1 ſuppoſe made a learned Prelate of our Church, out of Kindneſs to the Cler- 
gy, mind them of their Stipulation and Duty in a late Treatiſe, and tell them that 


the Paſtoral Care is to be a Man's entire Buſineſs, and to poſſeſs both his Thoughts and 
his Time. Diſc. of Paſt, Care, p. 121. 

To your ſaying, That the Magiſtrate may lay Penalties upon thoſe who refuſe to em- A. p. 20. 
brace the Doctrine of the proper Miniſters of Religion, or are alienated from the Truth: 
I anſwered, God never gave the Magiſtrate an Authority to be Judge of Truth L.. p 287. 
« for another Man. This you grant; but withal ſay, That if the Magiſtrate knows Pag. 64. 
the Truth, though he has no Authority to judge of Truth for another Man; yet he may : 
be Judge whether other Men be alienated from the Truth or no; and ſo may have Aut ho- 
rity to lay ſome Penalties upon thoſe whom he ſees to be ſo, to bring them to judge more 
ſincerely for themſelves. For Example, The Doctrine of the proper Miniſters of Reli- 
gion is, that the three Creeds, Nice, Athanaſius s, and that commonly called the A. 
poſtles Creed, ought to be thorowly received and believed: As alſo that the Old and 
New Teſtament contain all things neceflary to Salvation. The one of theſe Do- 
erines a Papiſt Subject embraces not; and a Socinian the other. What now is the 
Magiſtrate by your Commiſſion to do? He is to lay Penalties upon them, and con- 
tinue them: How long? Only till they conform, i. e. till they profeſs they embrace 
theſe Doctrines for true. In which Caſe he does not judge of the Truth for other 
Men: he only jadges that other Men are alienated from the Truth. Do you not now 

admire your own Subtilty and Acuteneſs? I that cannot comprehend this, tell you 

my dull Senſe in the Caſe. He that thinks another Man in an Error, judges him, 
as you phraſe it, alienated from the Truth, and then judges of Truth and Falſhood 
only for himſelf, But if he lays any Penalty upon others, which they are to lie under 
till they embrace for a Truth what he judges to be fo, he is then ſo far a Judge of 
Truth tor thoſe others. This is what I think to judge of Truth for another, means: 
If you will tell me what elſe it ſignifies, I am ready to learn. 
You grant, you ſay, God never gave the Magiſtrate any Authority to be Fudge 
of Truth for another Man : and then add, But how does it follow from thence that be 
cannot be Judge, whether any Man be alienated from the Truth or no? And I ask you, 
who ever ſaid any ſuch thing did follow from thence ? That which I ſay, and which 
you ought to diſprove, is, That whoever puniſhes others for not being of the Reli- 
gion he judges to be true, judges of Truth for others. But you prove that a Man 
may be Judge of Truth, without having Authority to judge of it for other Men, or to 
preſcribe to them what they ſhall believe which you might have ſpared, till you meet 
with ſome body that denies it. But yet your Proof of it is worth remembring : 
| Reftum (ſay you) et Index ſui & obliqui. And certainly whoever does but know the 
Truth, may eaſily judge whether other Men be alienated from it or no. But though 
Rectum be Index ſui & obliquiz yet a Man may be ignorant of that which is the right, 
and may take Error for Truth. The Truth of Religion , when known, ſhews what 
contradicts it is falſe: But yet that Truth may be unknown to the Magiſtrate, as well 
as to any other Man. But you conclude (I know not upon what ground) as if the 
Magiſtrate could not miſs it, or were ſurer to find it than other Men. I ſuppoſe 
you are thus favourable only to the Magiſtrate of your own Profeſſion , as no doubt 
in Civility a Papiſt or a Presbyterian would be to thoſe of his. And then infer ; 
And therefore if the Magiftrate knows the Truth, though he has no Authority to judge 
of Truth for other Alen, yet he may be Fudge whether other Men be alienated from 
the Truth or no. Without doubt! who denies it him? Tis a Privilege that he and 
all Men have, that when they know the Truth, or believe the Truth, and have em- 
braced an Error for Truth, they may judge whether other Men are alienated from it or 
vo, if thoſe other Men own their Opinions in that matter. x 
You goon with your Inference, And ſo may have Authority to lay ſome Penalties upon thoſe 
whom he ſees tobe ſo. Now, Sir, you goa little too faſt. This he cannot do without ma- 
king himſelf judge of Truth for them: The Magiſtrate, or any one, may judge as much 
as he pleaſes, of Mens Opinions and Errors; he in that judges only for himſelf : But as 
ſoon as he uſes Force to bring them from their own to his Opinion, he makes him- 
ſelf Judge of Truth for tbem; let it be to bring them to judge more ſincerely for them- 
ſelves, as you here call it, or under what Pretence or Colour ſoever; for that, what 


you 
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you fay, is but a Pretence, the very Expreſſion diſcovers. For does any one ever judge 
inſincerely for himſelf, that he needs Penalties to make him judge more ſmcerely for 
himſelf ? A Man may judge wrong for himſelf, and may be known or thought to do ſo: 
But who can either know or, ſuppoſe another is not ſincere in the Judgment he makes 
for himſelf, or (which is the ſame thing) that any one knowingly puts a mixture of 
Falſhood into the Judgment he makes? For as ſpeaking inſineerely is to ſpeak other- 
wiſe than one thinks, let what he ſays be true or falſe 3 ſo judging inſincerely muſt be 
to judge otherwiſe than one thinks, which 1 imagine is not very feaſible. But how im- 
proper ſoever it be to talk of judging inſincerely for one's ſelf, it was better for you in 
that Place to ſay, Penalties were to bring Men to judge more ſincerely, rather than to 
ſay, more rightly, or more truly : for had you ſaid, the Magiſtrate might uſe Pe- 
nalties to bring en to judge more truly, that very Word had plainly diſcovered, that 
he made himſelf a Judge of Truth for them. You therefore wiſely choſe to ſay what 
might beſt cover this Contradiction to your ſelf, whether it were Senſe or no, which 
perhaps whilſt it ſounded well, every one would not ſtand to examine. 


* 


One thing give me leave here to obſerve to you, which is, That when you ſpeak of 
the Entertainment Subjects are to give to Truth, 7z. e. the true Religion, you call it 
believing ; but this in the Magiſtrate you call knowing. Now let me ask you, Whe- 
ther any Magiſtrate, who laid Penalties on any who diflented from what he judged the 
true Religion, or as you call it here, were alienated from the Truth, was or could be 
determined in his judging of that Truth by any Aſſurance greater than believing ? 
When you have reſolved that, you will then ſee to what Purpoſe is all you have 
{aid here concerning the Magiſtrate's kzowing the Truth; which at laſt amounting to 
no more than the Aſſurance wherewith a Man certainly believes and receives à thin 
for true, will put every Magiſtrate under the ſame, if there be any Obligation to uſe 
Force, whilſt he believes his own Religion. Beſides, if a Magiſtrate knows his Religi- 
on to be true, he is to uſe Means not to make his People believe, but know it alſo 
Knowledge of them, if that be the way of entertaining the Truths of Religion, be- 
ing as neceſſary to the Subjects as the Magiſtrate. 1 never heard yet of a Maſter of 
Mathematicks, who had the Care of informing others in thoſe Truths, who ever went 
about to make any one believe one of Euclid's Propoſitions. 

The pleaſontneſs of your Anſwer, notwithſtanding what you ſay, doth remain till 
the ſame : for you making, (as is to be ſeen) the Power of the Magiſtrate ORD AIN- 
ED for the bringing Men to take ſuch Care as they ought of their Salvation; the reaſon 
why it is every Man' Intereſt to veſt this rower in the Magiſtrate, mult ſuppoſe this 
Power ſo ordained, before the People veſted it; or elſe it could not be an Argument 
for their veſting it in the Magiſtrate. For if you had not here built upon your Fun- 
damental Suppolition, that this - ower of the Magiſtrate is ordained by God to that 
End, the proper and intelligible way of expreſſing your meaning had not been to ſay 
as you do; As the Power of the Maziſtrate is ordained for bringing, &C. ſo if we ſuppoſe 
ths POWE R veſted in the Magiſtrate by the People : in which way of ſpeaking this 
Power of the Magiltrate is evidently ſuppoſed already ordained. But a clear way of 
making your Meaning underſtood, had been to ſay, That for the People to ordain ſuch 
a Power of the Magiſtigte, or to veſt ſuch a Power in the Magiſtrate, (which is the 
ſame thing) was their 15 Intereſt: but whether it were your Meaning or your Ex- 
preſſion that was guilty of the Abſurdity, I ſkall leave it with the Reader, 

As to the other pleaſant thing of your Anſwer, it will ſtill appear by barely reciting 
it: the pleaſant Thing I charge on you is, that you ſay, That the Power of the Ma- 
giſtrate is to bring Men to ſuch a Care of their Salvation, that they may not blindly leave 
it to the Choice of any Perſon, or their own Luſts or Paſſions, to preſcribe to them what 
Faith or Worſhip they ſhall embrace; and yet that *tis their beſt Courſe to veſt a Pow- 
er in the Magiſtrate liable to the ſame Luſts and Paſſions as themſelves, to chuſe for 
them. To this you anſwer, by asking where it is that you ſay that it is the Peoples 
beſt Courſe to veſt a Power in the Magiſtrate to chooſe for them. That you tell me 7 
do not pretend to ſhew ? If you had given your ſelf the Pains to have gone on to the 
end of the Paragraph, or will be pleaſed to read it as I have here again ſet it down for 
your Feruſal, you will find that I at leaſt pretended to ſhew it: my Words are theſe 3 © If 
„they veſt a Power in the Magiſtrate, to puniſh them when they diſſent from his 


© Religion, to bring them to act even againſt their own Inclination, according to Reaſon 


and ſound Judgment, which is (as you explain your felf in another place) to bring them to 
confider Reaſons and Arguments proper and ſufficient to convince them; how far is th * from 
| | leaving 
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c leaving it to the Choice of another Man to preſcribe to them what Faith or Wor- 

ce ſhjp they ſhall embrace? Thus far you cite my words, to which let me join the re- 

maining part of the Paragraph, to let you ſee that I pretended to ſpem that the Courſe 

you propoſed to the People as beſt for them, was to veſt a Power in the Magiſtrate 

to chuſe far them. My words which follow thoſe where you left off, are theſe; Efpe- 

« cially if we conſider, that you think it a ſtrange thing, that the Author would have 

ce the Care of every, Man's Soul left to himſelf» So that this Care being veſted in the SONY 

« Magiſtrate, with a Power to puny Men to make them conſider Reaſons and Arguments 2 | 

ce proper and ſufficient to convince them of the Truth of his Religion; the choice is exi- | 

«  dently in the Magiſtrate, as much as it can be in the power of one Man to chuſe for | 

ce another what Religion he ſhall be of; which canſiſts only in a power of compelling | 

« him by Puniſhments to embrace it. But all this you tell me, zs juſt nothing to my Pag. 65. WW” 

purpoſe: Why I beſeech you? Becauſe you ſpeak not of the Magiſtratè s Religion, but | | 
| 
| 


of the true Religion, aud that propoſed with ſufficient Evidence. 

The Caſe in ſhort is this; Men are apt to be miſled by their Paſſions, Luſts, and 
other Alen in the choice of their Religion. For this great Evil you propoſe a Re- 
medy, which is, That Men (for you muſt remember you are here ſpeaking of the Peo- - 
ple putting this Power into the Magiſtrates hand) ſhould chuſe ſome of their Fellow- hl 
Men, and give them a Power by Force to guard them, that they might not be alze- 1 
nated from the Truth hy their own Paſſons, Luſts, or by other Men. So it was in the | 9 
firſt Scheme; or, as you have it now, to punith them, whenever they rejected the true 1 
Religion, and that propoſed with ſufficieut Evidence of the Truth of it. A pretty Reme- | 
dy, and manifeſtly effectual at firſt fight : That becauſe Men were all promiſcuouſly 1 
apt to be miſled in their Judgment, or Choice of their Religion, by Paſſion, Luſt, and 1 
other Men, therefore they ſhould chuſe ſome amongſt themſelves, who might, they | 
and their Succeſſors, Men made juſt like themſelves, puniſh them when they rejected the vl 
true Religion. 2M 

If the hlind.lead the blind, both ſhall fall into the Ditch, ſays our Saviour. If Men 1 
apt to be miſled by their Paſſions and Luſts, will guard themſelves from falling in- wb 
to Error, by Puniſhments laid on them, by Men as apt to be miſled by Paſſions and 
Luſts as themſelves, how are they the ſafer from falling into Error? Now hear the in- 
fallible Remedy for this Inconvenience, and admire ; the Men to whom they have gi- 
ven this Power, muſt not uſe it, till they find thoſe who gave it them in an Error. A 
Friend, to whom I ſhewed this Expedient, anſwered, This is none: For why is not a 
Man as fit to judge for himſelf when he is in an Error, as another to judge for him, 
who is as liable to Error himſelf? I anſwered, This Power however in the other can 
do him no harm, but may ixdirectly, and at a diſtance, do him good; becauſe the 
Magiſtrate who has this Power to puniſh him, muſt never uſe ir but when he is in the 
Tight, and he that is puniſh'd is in the wrong. But, ſaid my Friend, who ſhall be 
Judge whether he be in the right or no? For Men in an Error think themſelves in the 
right, and that as confidently as thoſe who are moſt ſo. To which I replied, No body Wl 
muſt be Judge; but the Magiſtrate may know when he is in the right. And fo may the * 
Subject too (ſaid my Friend) as well as the Magiſtrate, and therefore it was as good "mn 
{till be free from a Puniſhment, that gives a Man no more Security from Error than 1 
he had without it. Beſides, faid he, who muſt be Judge whether the Magiſtrate knows ll 
or no? For he may miſtake, and think it to be Knowledge and Certainty, when it is * 
but Opinion and Belief. It is no matter, for that in this Scheme, replied I, the Ma- | 
giſtrate, we are told, may know which is the true Religion, and he muſt not uſe Force 
but to bring Men to the true Religion; and if he does, God will one day call him to 

an Account for it, and ſo all is ſafe. As ſafe as beating the Air can make a thing, 

| replied my Friend: for if believing, being aſſured, confidently being perſuaded that 
they know that the Religion they profeſs is true, or any thing elſe ſhort of true Know- 
ledge will ſerve the turn, all Magiſtrates will have this Power alike, and ſo Men will 
be well guarded, ar recovered from falſe Religions, by putting it into the Magiſtrate's 
Hand to puniſh them when they haue alienated themſelves from it. 

If the Magiſtrate be not to puniſh Men but when he kzows, i. e. is infallibly cer- 
tain (for ſo is a Man in what he knows) that his National Religion is all true, and 
knows alſo, that it has been. propoſed to thoſe he puniſhes with ſufficient Evidence of the 
Truth of it: ITwould have been as good this Power had never been given him, ſince 
he will never be in a Condition to exerciſe it; and at beſt it was given him to no 
Purpoſe, ſince thoſe who gave it him were one with another as little * 

conſider 
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conſider impartially, examine diligently, ſtudy, find, and infallibly know the Truth 
as he. But, ſaid he at parting, to talk thus of the Magiſtrate's puniſhing Men that 
reject the true Religion, without telling us, who thoſe Magiſtrates are, who have a 
Power to judge which is the true Religion, is to put this Power in all Magiſtrate's Hands 
alike, or none. For to ſay he only is to be Judge which is the true Religion, who is 
of it, is but to begin the round of Enquiries again, which can at laſt end no where 
but in every one's ſuppoſing his ewn to be it. But, ſaid he, if you will continue 
to talk on thus, there is nothing more to be done with you, but to pity or laugh at 
you, and ſo he left me. 

I affure you, Sir, I urged this part of your Hypotheſis, with all the Advantage I 
thought your Anſwer afforded me; and if I have erred in it, or there be any way to 
get out of the Strait (if Force muſt in your way be uſed) either of rhe Magiſtrate's 
puniſhing Men for rejecting the true Religion, without judging which is the true Re- 
ligion; or elſe that the Magiſtrate ſhould judge which is the true Religion; which 
way ever of the two you ſhall determine ir, I fee not of what Advantage it can be to 
the People (to keep them from chuſing amiſs) that this Power of puniſhing them 
ſhould be put into the Magiſtrate's Hands. 

And then, if the Magiſtrate muſt judge which is the true Religion, (as how he 
ſhould without judging, puniſh any one who rejects it, is hard to find) and puniſh 
Men who reject it till they do embrace it, (let it be to make them conſider, or what 
you pleaſe) he does, I think, chuſe their Religion for them. And if you have not 
the dexterity to chuſe the National Religion where-ever you are, I doubt not but you 
would think ſo too if you were in France, though there were none but moderate Pe- 
nalties laid on you to bring you even againſt your own Inchnation to act according to what 
they there call Reaſon and ſound Judgment. | | 

That Paragraph and mine to which it is an Anſwer, runs thus. 


I. 2. pag. 288. © J do neither 
c you nor the Magiſtrate Injury, 
« when! ſay that the Power you 
« give the Magiſtrate of puniſh- 
« ing Men to make them conſider 
« Reaſons and Arguments proper 
c and ſufficient to convince them, 
« is to convince them of the 
« Truth of his Religion, and 
« to bring them to it. For Men 
« will never, in his Opinion, act 
cc according to Reaſon and ſound 
Judgment, (which is the thing 
« you here ſay Men ſhonld be 
cc brought to by the Magiſtrate, 
« even againſt their own Inclina- 
« tjon) till they embrace his Re- 
« ligion. And if you have the 
«© brow of an honeſt Man, you 
cc will not ſay the Magiſtrate 
« will ever puniſh you, t0 bring 
« you to conſider any other Rea- 
« ſous and Arguments, but ſuch 
« as are proper to convince you 
« of the Truth of his Religion, 
« and to bring you to that. 
« Thus you fhift forwards and 
« backwards. You ſay, The Ma- 
« giſtrate has no Power to puniſh 
« Men to compel them to hu Re- 
« /igion; but only to compel them 


« to confider Reaſons and Argu- 


« ments proper to convince them 
« of the Truth of his Religion ; 
| „which 


L. 3. pag. 67. But it ſeems you have not done with 
this yet : For you ſay, you do neither me nor the Ma- 
giſtrate Injury, when you ſay that the Power I give 
the Magiſtrate, of puniſhing Men to make them con- 
ſider Reaſons and Arguments proper and ſufficient to 
convince them, is to convince them of the truth of his 
Religion, (whatever that be) and to bring them to it. 
Which ſeeems a little 2 and pleaſant too. But thus 
You prove it: For Men will never, in his Opinion, 
act according to Reaſon and ſound Judgment, till 
they embrace his Religion. And if you have the 
Brow of an honeſt Man, you will not ſay the Ma- 
giſtrate will ever puniſh you, to bring you to con- 
ſider any other Reaſons and Arguments but ſuch as 
are proper to convince you of the Truth of his Re- 
ligion, and to bring you to that. which (beſides 
the pleaſant Talk of ſuch Reaſons and Arguments as 
are proper and ſufficient to convince Men of the 
Truth of the Magiſtrate's Religion, though it be 2 
falſe one) is juſt as much as to ſay, It is ſo, becauſe 

in the Magiſtrate's Opinion it is ſo; and becauſe it 
is not to be expected that he will act againſt his Opi- 
nion. As if the Magiſtrate's Opinion could change 
the Nature of things, and turn a Power to promote 
the true Religion, into a Power to promote a falſe one. 
No, Sir, the Magiſtrate's Opinion has no ſuch Vir- 
tue. It may indeed keep him from exerciſing the 
Power he has to promote the true Religion; and it 
may lead him to abuſe the Pretence of it, to the pro- 
moting a falſe one: But it can neither deſtroy that 
Power, nor make it any thing but what it is. And 
therefore, whatever the Magiſtrate s Opinion be, his 
Power was given him (as the Apoſtles Power was to 
them) for Edification only , not for Deſtruction 1 
An 
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which is all one as to ſay, no 
Body has Power to chuſe your 
way for you to Jeruſalem ;, but 
yet the Lord of the Mannor 
has Power to puniſh you, zo 
bring you to conſider Reaſons 
and Arguments proper and ſuffi- 
cient to convince you (of what ?) 


that the way he goes in, is the 


right, and ſo to make you join 
in Company, and go along 
with him. So that, in effect, 
what is all your going about; 
but to come at laſt to the ſame 
Place again; and put a Power 
into the Magiſtrate's Hands, 
(under another Pretence) to 


compel Men to his Religion; 


which Uſe of Force the Author 
has ſufficiently overthrown , 
and you your ſelf have quit- 
ted. But I am tired to fol- 
low you fo often round the 
ſame Circle. 


And it may always be ſaid of him, (what St. Paul 
ſaid of himſelf) that he can do nothing againſt the 
Truth , bur for the Truth. And therefore if the 
Magiſtrate puniſhes me, to bring me to a falſe Reli- 
gion; it is not his Opinion that will excuſe him, when 
he comes to anſwer for it to his Fudge, For certain- 
ly Men are as accountable for their Opinions (thoſe of 
them, 1 mean, which influence their Practice) as they 
are for their Actions. | 

Here is therefore no ſhifting forwards and back- 
wards, as you pretend; nor any Circle, but in your 
own Imagination. For though it be true that I ſay, 
The Magiſtrate has no Fower to puniſh Men, to 
compel them to his Religion; yer I no where ſay, 
nor will it follow from any thing I do ſay, That he has 
Power to compel them to con'ider Reaſons and Ar- 
guments proper to convince them of the Truth of 
his Religion. But I do not much wonder that you en- 
deavour to put this upon me. For [think by this time 
it is pretty plain, that otherwiſe you would have but 
little to ſay: And it is an Art very much in Uſe a- 
mong ſome ſort of learned Men, when they cannor 
confute what an Adverſary does ſay, to make him ſay 
what he does not; that they may have ſomething which 
they can confute. 


The beginning of this Anſwer is part of the old Song of Triumph; t! Reaſons 


and Arguments proper and ſufficient to convince Men of the Truth of Falſhood ? Yes, Sir, 
the Magiſtrate may uſe Force to make Men conſider thoſe Reaſons and Arguments, 


which he thinks proper and ſufficient to convince Men of the Truth of his 


eligion, 


though his Religion be a falſe one. And this is as poſſible for him to do, as for a 
Man as learned as your ſelf, to write a Book, and uſe Arguments, as he thinks pro- 
or 1 45 ſufficient to conviace Men of the Truth of his Opinion, though it be a 
ialſhood. 
As to the remaining part of your Anſwer, the Queſtion is not, Whether the Ma- 
giſtrate's Opinion can change the Nature of things, or the Power he has, or excuſe him 
to his Fudge for miſuſing of it? But this, that ſince all Magiſtrates, in your Opinion, 
have Commiſſion, and are obliged to promote rhe true Religion by Force, and they 
can be guided in the diſcharge of this Duty by nothing but their own Opinion of the 
true Religion, What Advantage can this be to the true Religion, what Benefit to 
their Subjects, or whether it amounts to any more than a Commiſſion to every Ma- 
giſtrate to uſe Force for the promoting his own Religion? To this Queſtion there- 


fore you will do well to apply your Anſwer, which a Man of leſs Skill than you, will 
be ſcarce able to do. 


You tell us indeed, that whatever the Magiſtrate's Opinion be, his Power was given 


him (as the Apoſtles Power was to them) for Edification only, and not for Deſtruction. 
But if the Apoſtles Power had been given them for one End, and St. Paul, St. Peter, 


and nine others of the Twelve had had nothing to guide them but their own Opinion, 
which led them to another End; I ask you whether the Edification of the Church 
could have been carried on as it was ? 

Lou tell us farther, that it may always be ſaid of the Magiſtrate (what St. Paul ſaid 
of himſelf) that he can do nothing againſt the Truth, but 655 the Truth. Witneſs the 
K. of France. If you ſay this in the ſame Senſe that St. Paul ſaid it of himſelf, who 
in all things requiſite for Edification, had the immediate Direction and Guidance of 
the unerring Spirit of God, and fo was infallible, we need not go to Rome for an in- 
fallible Guide, every Country has one in their Magiſtrate. If you apply theſe words 
to the Magiſtrate in another Senſe, than what St. Paul ſpoke them in of himſelf, ſo- 
ber Men will be apt to think, you have a great Care to inſinuate into others a high 
Veneration for the Magiſtrate; but that you your ſelf have no over- great Reverence 
for the Scripture, which you thus uſe; nor for Truth, which you thus defend. 
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To deny the Magiſtrate to have a Power to compel! Aden to his Religion: But yet 
to ſay the Magiſtrate has a Power, and is bound to puniſh Auen to make them conſider, 
till they ceaſe to reject the true Religion; of which true Religion he muſt be Judge, 
or elſe nothing can be done in Diſcharge of this his Duty, is ſo like going round 
about to come to the ſame Place, that it will always be a Circle in mine and other 
Peoples Imagination, and not only there, but in your Hypothetis. | 

pag. 76 All that you ſay turns upon the Truth or Falſhood of this Fropoſition z That 
whoever puniſhes any one in matters of Religion to male him conjider , takes upon hin 
to be Fudge for another what is right in matters of Religion. This you think plajnly 
involves a Contradiction; and fo it would, if theſe general Terms had in your uſe of 
them their ordinary and uſual meaning. But, Sir, be but pleaſed to take along with 
you, That whoever puniſhes any Man your way in matters of Religion, to make hin 
conſider, as you uſe the Word conſider, takes pon him to be Fudge for another what is 
right in matters of Religion: and you will find it fo far from a Contradiction, that 
It is a plain Truth. For your way of puniſhing is a peculiar way, and is this ; 
That the Magiſtrate, where the National Religion is the true Religion, ſhould 
puniſh thoſe who diſſent from it, to make them. conſider as they ought, i. e. till 
they ceaſe tv reject; or, in other Words, till they conform to it. If therefore he 
puniſhes none but thoſe who diſſent from, and punithes them till they conform to 
that which he judges the true Religion, does he not take on him to judge for them 
What is the true Religion ? 


- 


Ti true indeed what you ſay, there is no other reaſon to puniſh another to make 

him confider, but that he ſhould judge for himſelf : And this will always hold true a- 

mongſt thoſe, who when they ſpeak of conſidering , mean conſidering, and nothing 

elſe. But then theſe things will follow from thence : 1. That in iniliting of Penal- 

ties to make Men conſider, the Magiſtrate of a Country, where the National Religi- 

on is falſe, no more miſapplies his Power, than he whoſe Religion is true; for one 

Peg. 27. has as much right to puniſh the Negligent to make them conſider, ſtudy, and exa- 
mine matters of Religion, as the other. 2. If the Magiſtrate puniſhes Men in mat- 

ters of Religion, truly to make them conſider, he will puniſh all that do not roxſeder, 
whether Conformiſts or Nonconformiſts. 3. If the Magiſtrate puniſhes in matters 

of Religion to make Men conſider, it is, as you ſay, to make Men judge for them- 

elves ; For there is no uſe of conſidering, but in order to judging. But then when a 

an has judg'd for himſelf, the Penalties for not conſidering are to be taken off: 

For elſe your ſaying that a Man is puniſhed to make him conſider, that he may judge 

for himſelf, is plain 6 So that either you muſt reform your Scheme, or allow 

this Propoſition to be true, viz. Whoever puniſhes any Man in matters of Religion, 

ro make him in your ſenſe conſider, takes npon him to 2 5 for another what is right in 

matters of Religion: and with it the Concluſion, viz. Therefore whoever puniſhes any 

one in matters of Religion, to make him conſider, takes upon him to do what no Man 

can do, and ee miſapplies his Power of puniſhing, if he has that Power. Whieh 
Concluſion, you ſay, you ſhould readily admit as ſufficiently demonſtrated, if the Propefs; 

tion before-mentioned were true.  _ . | 

But farther, if it could enter into the Head of any Law-maker but you, to pu- 
niſn Men for the Omiſſion of, or to make them perform any internal Act of the 
Mind, ſuch as is Conſideration; whoever in matter of Religion would lay an Injun- 
Cion on Men to make them conſider, could not do it without judging for them in 
matters of Religion, unleſs they had no Religion at all; and then they come not 
within our Author's Toleration, which is a Toleration only of Men of different Reli- 
gions, or of different Opinions in Religion. For ſuppoſing you the Magiſtrate with 
full Power, and (as you imagin'd) Right of .puniſhing any one in matters of Religion, 
how could you poſlibly puniſh any one to make him conſider, without judging for him 
what is right in matters of Religion? I will ſuppoſe my ſelf brought before your 
Worlhip, under what Character you pleaſe, and then I deſire to know what one or 
more Queſtions you would ask me, upon my Anſwer to which you could judge me 
fit to be puniſhed to make me conſider , without, taking upon you to judge for me 
what is right in matters of Religion? For I conclude from the Faſhion of my Coat, of 
the Colour of my Eyes, you would not judge that I ought to be puniſhed, in matters 
of Religion to make me conſider. If you could, I ſhould atlow:you nat only as capa- 


- 


ble, but much more capable of coattrue 'Power than other Aen. 


But 
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But ſince you could not judge me to need Puniſhment in matters of Religion, to 
make me conſider, without knowing my Thoughts concerning Religion, we will ſup- 
poſe you (being of the Church of England) would examine me in the Catechiſm and 
Liturgy of that Church , which poſſibly I could neither ſay nor anſwer right to. 
'Tis like, upon this, you would judge me fit to be punithed to make me conſider. 
Wherein, 'tis evident, you judg'd for me, that the Religion of the Church of EA g- 
land was right; for without that Judgment of yours you would not have puniſhed 
me. We will ſuppoſe you to go yet farther, and examine me concerning the Go- 
ſpe], and the Truth of the Principles of the Chriſtian Religion, and you nnd me an- 
ſwer therein not to your liking : Here again no doubt you will puniſh me to make me 
conſider 3 but is it not becauſe you judge for me, that the Chriſtian  eligion is the 
right? Go on thus as far as you will, and till you find I had no Religion at all, you 
could not puniſh me to make me to conſider , without taking upon you to judge for 
me what is right in matters of Religion. 

To puniſh without a Fault, is Injuſticez and to puniſh a Man without judging 
him guilty of that Fault, is alſo Injuſtice; and to punith a Man, who has any Reli- 
gion to make him conſider, or, which is the ſame thing, for not having ſufficiently 
conſidered, is no more nor leſs, but puniſhing him for not being of the Religion you 
think belt for him; that is the Fault, and that is the Fault you judge him guilty 
of, call it conſidering as you pleaſe. For let him fall into the Hands of a Magiſtrate 
of whoſe Religion he is, he judgeth him to have conſidered ſufficiently, From 
whence 'tis plain, 'tis Religion is judg'd of, and not Conſideration, or want of Con- 
ſideration. And 'tis in vain to pretend that he is punith'd to make him judge for 
himſelf : For he that is of any Religion, has already judg'd for himſelf; and if you 
panith him after that, under Pretence to make him conſider that he may judge for 
himſelf, tis plain you puniſh him to make him judge otherwiſe than he has already 
judg'd, and to judge as you have judg'd for him. 

Your next Paragraph complains of my not having contradicted the following 
Words of yours, which I had cited out of your A. p. 26. which that the Reader 
may judge of, 1 ſhall here ſer down again. Aud all the Hurt that comes to them by 
it, is only the ſuſſering ſome tolerable Inconveniences, for their following the Light of 
their own Reaſon, and the Diftates of their own Conſciences : which certainly is no ſuch 
Miſchief to Mankind, as to make it more eligible, that there ſhould be no ſuch Power 
veſted in the Magiſtrate, but the Care of every Man's Soul ſhould be left to him a- 
lone, (as this Author demands it ſhould be:) that is, that every Man ſhould be ſuffered 
quietly, and without the leaſt moleſt ation ;, either to take no care at all of his Soul, if 
he be ſo pleaſed; or in doing it, to follow his own groundleſs Prejudices, or unaccounta- 
ble Humour, or any crafty Seducer, whom be may think fit to take for his Guide. To 
which J ſhall here ſubjoyn my Anſwer and your Reply. 


L. 2. p. 291. © why 
« ſhould not the Care 
« of every Man's Soul 
« be left to himſelf, 
« rather than the 
« Magiſtrate? Is the 
«© Magiſtrate like to 
ce be more concern'd 
« for it ? . Is the 
« Magiſtrate like to 
take more Care of 
it? Is the Magi- 
„ {trate commonly 
“ more careful of 


« his own, than o- 


ce ther Men are of 


„ theirs? Will you 


« fay the Magiſtrate 
<. 1s leſs expos'd, in 
« matters of Religi- 
cc on, to Prejudices, 
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L. 3. p. 76. Which Words you ſet down at large; but inſtead 
of contradicting them, or offering to ſhew that the Miſchief ſpoken 
of, # ſuch as makes it more eligible, &c. you only demand, 
Why ſhould not the Care of every Man's Soul be left to him- 
ſelf, rather than the Magiſtrate? Is the Magiſtrate like to be 
more concern'd for it? Is the Magiſtrate like to take more 


Care of it, &c. As if not to leave the Care of every Man's 


Soul to himſelf alone, were, as you expreſs it afterwards, to take 
the Care of Mens Souls from themſelves : Or as if to veſt 4 
Power in the Magiſtrate, to procure as much as in him lies (i. e. 
as far as it can be procured by convenient Penalties) that Men 
take ſuch Care of their Souls as they ought to do, were to leave 
the Care of their Souls to the Magiſtrate rather than to them- 
ſelves: Which no Man but your ſelf will imagine. I acknow- 
ledge as freely as you can do, that as every Man is more con- 
cern'd than any Man elſe can be, ſo he is likewiſe more oblig d 
to take Care of his Soul, and that no Man can by any means 
be diſcharged of the Care of his Soul; which, when all is done, 
will never be ſaved but by his own Care of it. But do I contra- 


dict any thing of this, when I ſay, that the Care of every Man s 


Soul ought not to be left to himſelf alone? Or, that it is the 
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Humours,and craf- 
ty Seducers, than 
other Men ? If 
cannot Jay your 
Hand on your 
Heart, and fay all 
this, what then 
will be got by the 
Change? And why 
may not the Care 
of every Man's 
Soul be left to him- 
ſelf ? Eſpecially , 
it a Man be in fo 
much Danger to 
miſs the Truth 
is ſuffered quietly, 
and without the leaſt 
moleſtation, either 
to take no Care of 
his Soul, if he be 


ſa pleaſed, or to 


follow his own Pre- 
For 
if want of moleſt a- 
tion be the dange- 
rous State where- 
in Men are likelieſt 
to miſs the right 
way, it muſt be 
confeſſed, that of 
ali Men, the Ma- 
giſtrate is moſt in 
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ſo the unſitteſt (if 
you take the Care 
of Mons Souls from 
themſelves) of all 
Men, to be intruſt- 
ed with it. For 
he never meets 
with that great 
and only Antidote 
of yours againſt 
Error, which you 
here call moleſta- 
tion, He never 
has the Benefit of 
your ſovereign Re- 
medy, Puniſhment, 
to make him con- 
ſider; which you 
think ſo neceſſary, 


that you look on 


it as a moſt dan- 
gerous State for 


Men to be with- 


out it; and there- 
fore tell us, Tig e- 
very 


bis Soul, is more likely ta he brought to take careof it, if 
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Intereſt of Mankind, that the Magyfr ev be entruſted and obli- 
ged to take Care, as far 4s lies in him, that no Man ueglect his 
own Soul I thought, I confeſs, that every Man was in ſome 
fort charged with the Care of hs Neighbour's Soul. But in 
your way of reaſoning, be that affirms this, takes away 
the Care of every Man's Soul from himſelf , and leaves it to 
his Neighbour rather than to himſelf. But if this be plainly 
abſurd, as every one ſees it is, then ſo it muſt be likewiſe to ſay, 
That he that veſts ſuch @ Power as we here ſpeak of in the Ma- 
giſtrate, takes away the Care of Mens Souls from themſelves, 
and places it in the Magiſtrate, rather than in themſelves. 


What trifling then is it to ſay here, If you cannot lay your 
Hand upon your Heart, and fay all this, (viz. chat the Ma- 
giſtrate is like to be more concerned for other Men's Souls 
than themſelves, &c.) What then will be got by the Change 2 
For "tis plain, here is no ſuch Change as you would inſinuate : 
But the Care of Souls which J aſſert to the Magiſtrate, is ſo 
far from diſcharging any Man of the Care of his own Soul, or 
leſſening bus Obligation to it, that it ſerves to no other purpoſe in the 
World, but to bring Men, who otherwiſe would not, to conſider 
and do what the Intereſt of their Souls obliges them to. | 


Zis therefore manifeſt , that the thing here to be conſider d, 
not, Whether the Magiſtrate be like to be more concern'd for 
other Mens Souls, or to take more Care of them than them- 
ſelves: nor, Whether be be commonly mare careful of his own 
Soul, than other Men are of theirs: zor, Whether he be lets 
expoſed, in matters of Religion, to Prejudices, Humours, and 
crafty Seducers, than other Men: zor yet, Whether he be not 
more in danger to be in the wrong than other Men, in regard 
that he never meets with that great and only Antidote of 
mine (as you call it) againſt Error, which I here call Mole- 
ſtation. But the / oint upon which this matter turns, is only 
this, Whether the Salvation of Souls be not better provided for, 
if the Magiſtrate be obliged to procure, as much as in him lies, that 
every Man take ſuch Care as be ought of his Soul, than if he be not ſo 
obliged, but the Care of every Man's Soul be left to himſelf a- 
lone : Which certainly any Man of common Senſe may eafily deter- 
mine. For as you will not, 1 ſuppoſe, deny but God has more am- 
ply provided for the Salvation of your own Soul, by obliging your 
Neighbour, as well as your ſelf, to take care of it 5, tho tis poſ- 
fible your Neighbour may not be more concern'd for it than your 
ſelf 5 or may not be more careful of bis own Soul, than you are 
of yours 5, or may be no leſs expoſed, in matters of Religion, to 
Prejudices, &c. than you are; becauſe if you are your ſelf wan- 
ting to yaur own Soul, it is more likely that you will be brought 
to take Care of it, if your Neighbour be obliged ta admoniſh and 
exhort you to it, than if he be not; though it may fall out that 
he will not do what he is obliged to do in that Caſe : Sa 1 think 
it cannot be denied, but the Salvation of all Mens Souls is better 
provided for, if befides the Obligation mhich every Man has to 
take care of his gun: Soul (aud that which every Aan s Neighbour 
has likewiſe to dy it) the Magiſtrate alſo be entfyfted and obliged 
to ſee that no Man neglect his Soul, than it would be, if every 
Aan were left to. hinſelf in this matter: Becauſe tho we ſhould 
admit that the MAagiſtrate is not like to be, or is not ordinarily 
more concern'd for other Mens. Souls, than they themſelves 
are, &c. it is nevertheleſs undentably.true ſtill,that whoever neglets 
the Ma- 
giſtrate 
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« very Man's true giſtrate be obliged to do what lies in him to bring him to do it, 
« Intereſt, not tobe than if he be not. Which1s enough to ſhew, that it is every Alan's 
« left wholly to him- true Intereſt, that the Care of his Soul ſhould not be left to him- 
« ſelf in matters of ſelf alone, but that the Magiſtrate ſhould be ſo far entruſted with 
« Religion. it as 1 contend that be is. 


Your Complaint of my not having formally contradicted the Words above-cited 
out of A. p. 26. looking as if there were ſome weighty Argument in them: I muſt Pag. 273 
inform my Reader, that you are ſubjoyn'd to thoſe , wherein you recommend the 
Uſe of Force in matters of Religion, by the Gain thoſe that ate punitlyd ſhall 
make by it, though it be miſapplied by the Magiſtrate to bring them to a wrong 
Religion. So that theſe Words of yours, a# the Hurt that comes to them by it, is 
all the Hurt that comes to Men by a Miſapplication of the Magiſtrate's Power, when 
being of a falſe Religion, he uſes Force to bring Men to it. And then your Pro- 
polition ſtands thus, That the ſuffering what you call tolerable Inconveniences for their 
following the Light of their own Reaſons, and the Dittates of their own Conſciences, is 
no ſuch Miſchief to Mankind as to make it more eligible, that there ſhould be no Power 
veſted in the Magiſtrate to uſe Force to bring Men to the true Religion, though the 
Magiſtrates mi/apply this Power, i. e. uſe it to bring Men to their own Religion when 
falſe. 

This is the Sum of what you ſay, if it has any coherent meaning in it: For it 
being to ſhew the Uſefulneſs of ſuch a Power veſted in the Magiſtrate, under the 
Miſcarriages and Miſapplications it is in common Practice obſerved to be liable to, 
can have no other Senſe. But I having proved, that if ſuch a Power be by the Law of 
Nature veſted in the Magiſtrate, every Magiſtrate is obliged to uſe it for the promo- 
ting of his Religion as far as he believes it to be true, thall not much trouble mz 
elf, if like a Man of Art you ſhould uſe your Skill to give it another Senſe: For 
ſuch is your natural Talent, or great Caution, that you love to ſpeak indefinitely, 
and, as ſeldom as may be, leave your ſelf accountable for any Propoſitions of a cleat 
determined Senſes but under Words of doubtful, but ſeeming plauſible Signification, 
conceal a meaning, which plainly expreſſed would, at firſt fight, appear to contra- 
dict your own Poſitions, of common Senſe. Inſtances whereof, more than one, we 
have here in this Sentence of yours. For, I. The Words tolerable Intojrveniences 
carry a very fair ſhew of ſome very ſlight matter; and yet when we come to examine 
them, may comprehend any of thoſe Severities lately uſed in France. For theſe to- 
lerable Inconueniences are the fame you in this very Page and elfewhere call convenient 
Penalties. Convenient for what? In this very Place they muſt be ſuch, as may keep 
Men from following their own groundleſs Prejudices, unaccountable Humours, and crafs — 
ty Seducers, And you tell us, the Magiſtrate may require Men under convenient Pe- Pag. 48. 
nalties to forſake their falſe Religions, and embrace the true, Who now muſt be Fudge, 
in theſe Caſes, what are convenient Penalties ? Common Senſe will tell us, the Ma- 
giltrate that uſes them: But befides, we have your Word for it, that the Magi- Pag. 50+ 
ſtrate's Pradence and Experience enables him to judge beſt what Penalties do agree with 
your Rule of Moderation, which, as I have ſhewn, is no Rule at all. So that at 
laſt your tolerable Inconveniences are ſuch as the Magiſtrate fhatl judge convenient to 
oppoſe to Mens Prejudices, Humours, and to Seducers ; fuch as he ſhall think conve- 
vient to bring Men from their falſe Religions, or to puniſh their rejecting the true; 
which whether they will not reach Mens Eftates and Liberties, or go as far as any 
the King of France has uſed, is more than you can be Security for. 2. Another 
Set of good Words we have here, which at firſt heating are apt to engage 

Mens Concern, as if too much could not be done to recover Men from ſo perilous 
a State as they ſeem to deſeribe; and thoſe are Men following their own groundleſs 
Prejudices, unaccountable Humours, or crafty Sedacers, Are not theſe Expreſſions to 
ſet forth a deplorable Condition, and to move Pity in all that hear them? Enough to 
wake the unattentive Reader ready to cry out, Help for the Lord's fake; do any thing 
rather than ſuffer ſuch poor prejudiced feduced People to be eternally loſt. here- 
as he that examines what Ferfons theſe Words can in your Scheme deſcribe, will find 
they are only ſuch as any where diffent from thoſe Articles of Faith, and Ceremonies 
of outward Worſhip, which the Magiſtrate, or at leaſt you his Director, approve of. 
For whilſt you talk thus of the true Religion in general, (and that ſo general, that 
you cannot allow your ſelf to deſcend ſo near to Particulars, as to a 51d 
| earching 
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ſearching and ſtudy of the Scriptures to find it) and that the Power in the Magiſtrates 
Hands to uſe Force, is to bring Men to the true Religion; I ask, whether you do not 
think, either he or you muſt be Judge, which is the true Religion, before he can ex- 
erciſe that Power? and then he mult uſe his Force upon all thoſe who diſſent from it, 
who are then the prejudiced, humourſome, and ſeduced you here ſpeak of. Unleſs this 
be ſo, and the Magiſtrate be Judge, I ask, Who ſhall reſolve which is the prejudiced 
Ferſon, the Frince with his Foliticks, or he that ſuffers for his Religion? Which the 
more danderous Seducer, Lewis the XIVth with his Dragoons, or Mr. Claud with 
his Sermons? It will be no ſmall Difficulty to find out the Perſons who are guilty of 
following groundleſs Prejudices, unaccountable Humours, or crafty Seducers, unleſs in 
thoſe laces where you thall be graciouſly pleaſed to decide the Queſtion 3 and out of 
the Plenitude of your Power and Infallibility to declare which of the Civil Sotereigns 
now in being do, and u hich do not eſpouſe the one only true Religion, and then we 
ſhall certainly know that thoſe who diſſent from the Religion of thoſe Migiltrates, are 
theſe prejudiced, humourſome, ſeduced Perſons. 

Bur truly as you put it here, you leave the Matter very perplex'd, when you defend 
the Eligibleneſs of veſting a Power in the Magiſtrate's Hands, to remedy by Penalties 
Mens folloning their own groundleſs Prejudices, unaccomitable Humours, and crafty Se- 
ducers, when in the ſame Sentence you ſuppoſe the Magiſtrate who is veſted with this 
Power, may inflict thoſe Penalties on Men, for their following the Light of their own 
Reaſon, and the Dictates of their own Conſciences; which when you have conſidered, 
per haps you will not think my Anſwer ſo wholly beſides the Matter, though it ſhewed 
yon but that one Abſurdity, without a formal Contradiction to ſo looſe and undeter- 
min'd a Propoſition, that it required more Pains to unravel the Senſe of what was 
covered under deceitful Expreſſions, than the Weight of the Matter contained in them 
was worth. 

For beſides what is already ſaid to it: How is it poſlible for any one (who had the 
greateſt Mind in the World to Contradicton) to deny it to be more eligible that ſuch 
a Power ſhould be veſted in the Magiſtrate, till he knows, to whom you affirm it to 
be more eligible ? Is it more eligible to thoſe who ſuffer by it, for following the Light of 
their own Reaſon, and the Dictates of their own Conſciences ? for theſe you know are 
Gainers by it, for they know better than they did before where the Truth does lie. Is it 
more eligible to thoſe who have no other Thoughts of Religion, but to be of that of 
their Country without any farther Examination? Or is it more eligibie to thoſe who 
think it their Duty to examine Matters of Religion, and to foilow that which upon 
Examination appears to them the Truth? The former of theſe two make, I think, 
the greater part of Mankind, though the latter be the better adviſed : bur upon what 
Grounds it ſhould be more eligible to either of them, that the Magiſtrate ſhould, than 
that he ſhould not have a Power.veſted in him to uſe Force to bring Men to the true Re- 
ligion, when it cannot be employed but to bring Men to that which he thinks the 
true, i. e. to his own Religion, is not eaſy to gueſs. Or is it more eligible to the 
Prieſts and Miniſters of National Religions every where, that the Magiſtrate thould 

be veſted with this Power ? who being ſure to be Orthodox, will have Right to claim 
the Aſſiſtance of the Magiſtrate's Power to bring thoſe whom their Arguments cannot 
prevail or no Arguments can prevail on, to embrace their true Religion, and to worſnp 
God ind decent Ways preſcribed by thoſe to whom Ged has left the ordering of ſuch Aat- 
ters. Or laſt of all, Is it more eligible to all Mankind? And are the Magiſtrates of 
the World ſo careful or ſo lucky in the Choice of their Religion, that it would be an 
Advantage to Mankind, that they ſhould have a Right to do what in them lies, i. e. 
to uſe all the Force they have, ifthey think convenient, to bring Men to the Religion 
they think true? When you have told us to which of theſe, or what other, it 15 
more eligible ; I ſuppoſe tne Reader will without my contradicting it, ſee how little 
Truth there is in it, or how little to your Purpoſe. 

If you will pardon me for not having contradicted that Paſſage of yours we have 
been conſidering, I will endeavour to make you amends in what you ſay in Reply to 
my Anſwer to it, and tell you that, notwithſtanding all you ſay to the contrary, ſuch 
a Fower as you would have to be veſted in the Magiſtrate, takes away the Care of 
Mens Souls from themſelves, and places it in the Magiſtrate, rather than in themſelves. 
For if when Men have examined, and upon Examination embrace what appears to 
them the true Religion, the Magiſtrate has a Right to treat them as miſled by Pre- 
judice, Humour, or Seducers; if he may uſe what Force, and inflict what Punifh- 
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ments he ſhall think convenient till they conform to the Religion the Magiſtrate judges 
the true; I think. you will ſcarce deny, but that the Care of their Souls is by ſuch 
a Power placed rather in the Magiſtrate than in themſelves, and taken as much from 
them as by Force and Authority it can be. This, whatever you pretend, is the Pow- 
er which your Syſtem places in the Magiſtrate. Nor can he upon your | rinciples ex- 
erciſe it ctherwiſe, as J imagine 1 have ſhewed. By 
You ſpeak here, as if this Power, which you would have to be veſted in the Magi- 
\ ſtrate, did not at all diſcharge, but aſſiſt the Care every one has or ought to have of 
his own Soul. I grant, were the Power you would le in the Magiſtrate ſuch as 
every Man has to take Care of his Neighbour's Soul, which is to expreſs it felf only 
by Counſel, Arguments and Perſuaſion z it left him ſtill the tree Liberty of 
- judging for himſelf ; and fo the Care of his Soul remained ſtill in his own Hands. 
But if Men be perſuaded, that the wiſe and good God has veſted a Power in the Ma- 
iſtrate, to be ſo far Judge for them, what is the true Religion, as to puniſh them 
Be roeting the Religion which the Magiſtrate thinks the true, when offer'd with 
ſuch Evidence as he judges ſuſſicient to convince them; and to puniſh them on till they 
conſider ſo as to embrace it; what remains, but that they render themſelves to the 
Care and Conduct of a Guide that God in his Goodneſs has appointed them, who 
having Authority and Commiſſion from God to be Judge for them, which 1s the true 
Religion, and what are Arguments proper and ſufficient to convince any one of it 
and he himſelf being convinc'd of it, why ſhould they be ſo fooliſh, as to ſuſfer Puniſh- 
ments in Qppoſition to a Power which is in the right, and they ought to ſubmit to? 
To what Purpoſe ſhould they, under the Weight of Penalties waſte Lime and tains in 
vgs Tg ſince whatever they ſhould judge upon Examination, the Magiſtrate judg- 
ing the Arguments and Reaſons he offers for the Truth of his Religion, proper and 
ſeffrient to convince them, they muſt ſtill lie under the Puniſhment the Magiſtrate ſhall 
think convenient till they do comply ? 3 
Beſides, when they are thus puniſhed by their Magiſtrate for not conforming, what 
need they examine? Since you tell them, It is not ſtrictly neceſſary to Salvation, 
that all that are of the true Religion ſhould underſtand the Grounds of it. The Magiſtrate 
being of the one only true Religion, knows it to be ſo; and he knows that that Religi- 
on was tender'd to them with ſufficient Evidence, and therefore is obliged to punith 
them for rejecting it. This is that which Men muſt upon your Scheme ſuppoſe ; for 
it is, what you your ſelf muſt ſuppoſe, before the Magiſtrate can exerciſe that Pow- 
er you contend to be veſted in him, as is evident to any one, who will put your Sy- 
ſtem together, and particularly weigh what you ſay. _ | 
When therefore Men are put into ſuch a State as this, that the Magiſtrate may Pag 42. 
judge which is the true Religion; the Magiſtrate may judge what is ſufficient Evidence 
of its Truth; the Magiſtrate may be Judge to whom it is tender'd with ſufficient E- 
"dence; and puniſh them that reject it ſo propoſed with ſuch Penalties as he alſo ſhall 
judge convenient, and all this by God's Appointment, and an Authority received from 
the wiſe and benign Governour of all Things, I ask, whether the Care of Mens Souls 
are not taken out of their own Hands, and put into the Magiſtrates ? Whether in ſuch 
a State they can or will think there is any Need, or that it is to any Purpoſe for them 
to examine ? And whether this be a Cure for the natural Averſion that is in Men to 
conſider and weigh Matters of Religion; and the way to force, or ſo much as ea- 
courage them to examine? 8 | | 
But, ſay you, the Salvation of all Mens Souls is better provided for, if beſides the Ob- 
er that every Man has to tale Care of his own Soul, the Magiſtrate alſo be intruſt- 
ed and obliged to ſee that no Man negle& his own Soul, than it would be if every Man were 
left to himſelf in that Matter. Whatever Ground another may have to ſay this, you 
cen have none: Lou who give ſo good Reaſon why Conformiſts, though never fo ig- pag. 64. 
norant and negligent in examining Matters of Religion, cannot yet be puniſhed to 
make them conſider, muſt acknowledge that ALL Mens Salvation is not the better pro- 
vided for by a Power veſted in the Magiſtrate, which cannot reach the far greateſt part 
of Men, which are every-where the Conformiſt to the National Religion. You that 
plead fo well for the Magiftrate's not examining whether thoſe that conform, do it upon Pag. 22. 
Reaſon and Conviction, but ſay it is ordinary preſumable they do ſo; Wherein I beſeech 
you do you put this Care of Mens Salvation that is placed in the Magiſtrate ? even 
in bringing them to outward Conformity to the National Religion, and there leaving 
them. And are the Souls of all Mankind the better provided for, if the Magiſtrates we 
| the 
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the World are veſted with a Power to uſe Force to bring Men to an outward Profeſſion 
of what they think the true Religion, without any other Care of their Salvation ? For 
thither, and no farther, reaches their Uſe of Force in your way of applying It. 

_ Give me leave therefore to triſſe with you once again, and to detire you to lay your 
Hand upon your Heart, and tell me what Mankind ſhall gain by the Change? For | 
hope by this time it is not ſo much a Paradox to you, that if the Magiſtrate be com- 
miſſioned by God to take Cate of Mens Souls, in your way it takes away the Care of 
Mens Souls from themſelves in all thoſe who have need of this Afliſtance of the Magi- 
ſtrate, i. e. all thoſe who neglect ro conſider, and are averſe to Examination. 

One thing more give me leave to obſerve to you, and that is, that raking Care 9 

Mens Souls, or taking Care that they neglect not their Souls, and laying Penalties on them 


to bring them in outward Profeſſion to the National Religion, are two very different 


things, though in this Place and elſewhere you confound them, and would have Penal 

aws, requiring Church-Conformity , paſs under the Name of Care of Mens Souls, 
for that is the utmoſt your way of apply ing Force does or can reach to; and what Care 
is therein taken of Mens Souls, may be ſeen by the Lives and Knowledge obſervable 
in not a few Conformiſts. This is not ſaid to lay any Blame on Conformity, but to 
thew how improperly you ſpeak, when you call Fenal Laws made to promote Confor- 
tity, and Force uſed to bring Men to it, a Care of Mens Souls ; when even the ex- 
acteſt Obſervers, and moſt zealous Advancers of Conformity may be as irreligious, ig- 
norant, and vicious as any other Men. | 

In the firſt Treatiſe we heard not a Syllable of any other Uſe or End of Force in 
Matters of Religion, but only to make Men conſider. But in your ſecond, being for- 
ced to own bare-faced the puniſhing of Men for their Religion, you call it, a Vice to 
reject the true Faith, and to refuſe to worſhip God in decent ways preſcribed by thoſe to 
whom God has left the ordering of it; and tell us, that it is a Fault which may juſtly be 
puniſhed by the Magiſtrate, not to be of the National Religion, where the true is the Na- 
tional Religion To make this Doctrine of Perſecution ſeem limited, and go down the 


better, to your telling us it muſt be only where the Natzonal Religion is the true, and 


that the Penalties muſt be moderate and convenient; both which Limitations having 
no other Judge but the Magiſtrate, (as I have ſhewed elſewhere) are no Limitations 
at all, you in Words add a third, that in Effect fignities juſt as mult as the other two: 
and that is, If there be ſufficient Means of Inſtruction provided for all for inſtructing them 
in the Truth of it; of which Proviſion the Magiſtrate alſo being to be Judge, your Li- 
mitations leave him as free to puniſh all Diſſenters from his own Religion, as any 
Perſecutor can wiſh : For what he will think ſufficient Means of Inſtruction, it will be 
hard for you to ſay. | | 
In the mean time, as far as may be gathered from what you ſay in another Place, we 
will examine what you think ſuffcient Proviſion for inſtructing Men, which you have 
expreſſed in theſe Words; For if the Magiſtrate provides ſufficiently for the Iuſtruction 
of all bu Subjeits in the true Religion, and then requires them all under convenient 
Penalties to hearken to the Teachers and Miniſters of it, and to profeſs and exerciſe it with 
one Accord under their Direction in publick Aſſemblies. That which ſtumbles one at the 
firſt \ jew of this your Methcd of Inſtruction is, that you leave it uncertain,. whether 
Diſſenters muſt firſt be inſtructed, and then profeſs z or elſe firſt profeſs, and then be in- 
ſtructed in the National Religion. This you will do well to be a little more clear 
in the next time; for you mentioning, no Inſtrnction but in publick Aſſemblies, and 
perhaps meaning it for a Country where there is little other Pains taken with Diſſent- 
ers but the Confutation and Condemnation of them in Aﬀemblies, where they are not, 
they muſt ceaſe to be Diflenters before they can partake of this ſufficient means of 
Inſtruction. | 
And now for thoſe who do with one Accord put themſelves under the Direction of 
the Miniſters of the National, and hearken to theſe Teachers of the true Religion, I 


ask whether one half of thoſe whereof moſt of the Aſſemblies are made up, do or can 


(ſo ignorant as they are) underſtand what they hear from the Fulpit ? And then whe- 
ther if a Man did underſtand, what in many Afﬀembles ordinarily is delivered once a 
Week there for his Inſtruction, he might not yet at threeſcore Years end be ignorant 
of the Grounds and Principles of the Chriſtian Religion? Your having ſo often in your 
Letter mentioned ſufficrent Proviſion of Inſtruction, has forced theſe two ſhort Queſti- 
ons from me. But | forbear to tell you what I have heard very ſober People, even of 
the Church of England, fay upon this Occaſion : For you have warned me already, that 

| | it 
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it ſhall be interpreted to be a Quarrel to the Clergy in general, if any thing ſhall be ta- 
ken notice of in any of them worthy to be mended. I leave it to thoſe whoſe Profeſſion 
it is to judge, whether Divinity be a Science wherein Men may be inſtructed by an 
Harangue or two once a Week, upon any Subject at a venture, which has no Coherence 
with that which preceded, or that which is to follow, and this made to People that 
are ignorant of the firſt Principles of it, and are not capaple of underſtanding ſuch ways 
of Diſcourſes. I am ſure he that ſhould think this a ſufficient Means of inſtructing People 
in any other Science, would at the End of ſeven or twenty Years find them very little 
advanced in it. And bating perhaps ſome Terms and Phraſes belonging to it, would 
be as far from all true and uſeful Knowledge of it as when they firſt began. Whether 
it be ſo in Matters of Religion, thoſe who have the Opportunity to obſerve muſt judge. 
And if it appear that amongſt thoſe of the National Church there be very many ſo ig- 
norant, that there is nothing more frequent than for the Miniſters themſelves to com- 
plain of it, it is manifeſt from thoſe of the National Church (whatever may be conclu- 
ded from Diſſenters) that the Means of Inſtruction provided by the Law, are not ſuf- 
ficient, unleſs that be ſufficient Means of Inſtruction, which Men of ſufficient Capacity 
for other things, may live under many Years, and yet know very little by. If you 
ſay it is for want of Conſideration, muſt not your Remedy of Force be uſed to bring 
them to it? Or how will the Magiſtrate anſwer for it, if he uſe Force to make Diſ- 
ſenters conſider, and let thoſe of his own Church perith for want of it? 

This being all one can well underſtand by your ſufficient means of Inſtruction, as you 
there explain it, I do not ſee but Men who have no Averſion to be inſtructed, may yet 
fail of it, notwithſtanding ſuch a Proviſion. Perhaps by exerciſmg the true Religion 
with one Accord under the Direction of the Miniſters of it in publick Aſſemblies, you mean 


ſomething farther ; but that not being an ordinary Phraſe, will need your Explication 
to make jt underſtood. 
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K 1 


Of the Magiſtratès Commiſſion to uſe Force in Matters 
of Religion. | 


T in the foregoing Chapter our examining your Doctrine concerning the 
Magiſtrates who may of may not uſe Force in Matters of Religion, we have in 

ſeveral places happened to take notice of the Commiſſion whereby you authorize Ma- 
giſtrates to act; yet we ſhall in this Chapter more particularly conſider that Com- 

miſſion. You tell us, To aſe Force in Matters of Religion, # 4 Duty of the Magiſtrate Pag. 35. 
as old as the Law of Nature, in which the Magiſtrate s Commiſſion lies: for the Scripture 

does not properly give it him, but ſuppoſes it. And more at large you give us an account 

of the Magiſtrate's Commiſſion in theſe Words: Tis true indeed, the Author and Fi- Pag. 314 
niſher of our Faith has given the Magiſtrate no new Power or Commiſſion : nor was there 

any need that he ſhould, (if himſelf had any Temporal Power to give : ) For he found him 
already, even by the Law of Nature, the Miniſter of God to the People for Good, and 

bearing the Sword not in vain, i. e. inveſted with coactive Power, and obliged to uſe it 

for all the good Purpoſes which it might ſerve, and for which it ſhould be found needful ; 

even for the reſtraining of falſe and corrupt Religion : as Job long before (perhaps before 

any part of the Scriptures were written) acknowledged, when he ſaid, that the worſhip- Job 2: 
ing the Sun or the Moon, was an Iniquity to be puniſhed by the Judge. But though 26, 27 28; 
our Saviour has given the Magiſtrates no new Power ; yet being King of Kings, he ex- 
pets and requires that they ſhould ſubmit themſelves to his Scepter, and uſe the Power 
which always belonged to them, for his Service, and for the advancing hu Spiritual King- 
dom in the world. And even that Charity which our great Maſter ſo earneſtly recom- 
mends, and ſo ſtrictiy requires of all his Diſciples, as it obliges all Men to ſeek and promote 
the Good of others, as well as their own, eſpecially their Spiritual and Eternal Good, by 
ſuch means as their ſeveral Places and Relations enable them to uſe'; ſo does it eſpecially 
oblige the Magiſtrate to do it as a Magiſtrate, i. e. by that Power which enables him to 
do it above the rate of other Mn. 3 | 


| So far therefore is the Chriſtian Magiſtrate, when he gives his helping- Hand to the fur- 
OM the Goſpel, by laying convenient Penalties upon ſuch as reject it, or any part 
W Ol. * | S ſ : 


of 
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of it, from uſing any other means for the Salvation of Mens Souls, than what the Aut bor 
and Finiſher of our Faith has directed, that he does no more than his Duty to God, to his 
Redeemer, and to his Subjects requires of him. 

_ Chriſt, you ſay, has given no new Power or Commiſſion to the Magiſtrate : and for 
this you give ſeveral Reaſons. 1. There was no need that he ſhould, Yet it ſeems 
ſtrange that the Chriſtian Magiſtrates alone ſhould have an Exerciſe of coactive Power 
in Matters of Religion, and yet our Saviour ſhould ſay nothing of it, but leave them 
to that Commiſſion which was common to them with all other Magiſtrates. The 
Chriſtian Religion in Caſes of leſs moment is not wanting in its Rules; and I know 
not whether you will not charge the New Teſtament with a great Defect, if that Law 
alone which teaches the only true Religion, that Law which all Magiſtrates who are 
of the true Religion, receive and embrace, ſhould ſay nothing at all of ſo neceſſary 
and important a Duty to thoſe who alone are in a Capacity to diſcharge it, but leave 
them only to that general Law of Nature, which others who are not qualified to 
uſe this Force, have in common with them. 

This at leaſt ſeems needful, if a new Commiſſion does not, that the Chriſtian Ma- 
giſtrates ſhould have been inſtructed what Degree of Force they ſhould uſe, and been 
limited to your moderate Penalties 3 ſince for above theſe 1200 Years, though they 
have readily enough found out your Commiſſion to uſe Force, they never found out 
your moderate uſe of it, which is that alone which you aſſure us is »/eful and neceſſary. 

2. You ſay, If our Saviour had any Temporal Power to give; whereby you ſeem to 
give this as a Reaſon why he gave not the Civil Magiſtrate Power to uſe Force in 
Matters of Religion, that he had it not to give. You tell us in the ſame Paragraph, 
that he is King of Kings; and he tells us himſelf, That all Power is given unto him in 

Matt. 28. Heaven and in Earth: So that he could have given what Power, to whom, and to 
18. what Purpoſe he had pleaſed : and concerning this there needs no if. 

3. For he found him already by the Lam of Nature inveſted with coactive Power, and 
ebliged to uſe it for all the good Purpoſes which it might ſerve, and for which it ſhould be 
found needful. He found alſo Fathers, Husbands, Maſters, inveſted with their diſtinct 

Powers by the ſame Law, and under the ſame Obligation; and yet he thought it 
needful to preſcribe to them in the uſe of thoſe Powers : But there was no need be 
ſhould do fo to the Civil Magiſtrates in the uſe of their Power in Matters of Religion; 
becauſe tho Fathers, Husbands, Maſters, were liable to Exceſs in the Uſe of theirs, 
yet Chriſtian Magiftrates were not, as appears by their having always kept to thoſe 
moderate Meaſures, which you aſſure us to be the only neceſſary and uſeful. 

And what at laſt is their Commiſſion ? Even that of Charity, which obliges all Men 
to ſeek and promote the Good of others, eſpecially their Spiritual and Eternal Good, by 
ſuch nieans as their ſeveral Places and Relations enable them to uſe, eſpecially Magi- 

rates as Magiſtrates. This Duty of Charity is well diſcharged by the Aagiſtrate as 
Magiſtrate, is it not? in bringing Men to an outward Profeſſion of any, even of the 
true Religion, and leaving them there? But, Sir, I ask you who muſt be Judge, what 
is for the Spiritual and Eternal Good of his Subjects, the Magiſtrate himſelf or no? If 
not he himſelf,” who for him? Or can it be done without any one's judging at all? If 
he, the Magiſtrate, muſt judge every where himſelf what is for the ſpiritual and eter- 
nal Good of his Subjects, as I ſee no help for it; if the Magiſtrate be every where by the 
Law of Nature obliged to promote their Spiritual and Eternal Good, is not the true Religion 
like to find great Advantage in the World by the uſe of Force in the Magiſtrate's Hands? 
And is not this a plain Demonſtration that God has by the Law of Nature given Com- 
miſſion to the Magiſtrate to uſe Force for the promotiug the true Religion, ſince (as it is 
evident) the Execution of ſuch a Commiſſion will do ſo much more Harm than Good? 

To ſhew that your indirect and at a diſtance Uſefulneſs, with a general neceſſity of 

Pag. 17. Force, authorizes the Civil Power in the uſe of it, you uſe the following Words, That 
Force does ſome ſervice towards the making of Scholars and Artiſts, I ſuppoſe you will 
eafily grant. Give me leave therefore to ask, hom it does it? I ſuppoſe you will ſay, not 
by its direct and proper Efficacy, (for Force is no more capable to work Learning or Arts, 
than the Belief of the true Religion in en, by its direct and proper Efficacy ) but oy 
prevailing upon thoſe who are deſigned for Scholars or Artiſts, to receive Inſtruction, 
to apply themſelves to the Vſe of thoſe Means and Welpe which are proper to make them 
what they are deſigned to be: that is, it does it indirectiy, and at a diſtance. Well then, 

if all the Uſefulneſs of the Force towards the bringing Scholars or Apprentices to the 

Learning or Skill they are deſigned to attain, be only an inditect and at a diſtance n 
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neſs; I pray what is it that warrants and authorizes School-maſters, Tutors or Maſters, 
ro uſe Force upon their Scholars or Apprentices, to bring them to Learning, or the Skill 
of their Arts and Trades, if ſuch an indirect, and at a diſtance Uſefulneſs of Force, to- 
gether with that Neceſſity of it which Experience diſcovers, will not do it? I helieve you 
will acknomledge that even ſuch an Vſefulneſs, together with that Neceſſity, will ſerve the 
turn in theſe Caſes: But then 1 would fain know, why the ſame kind of Vſefulne(s, joined 
with the like Neceſſity, will not as well do it in the caſe before us? I confeſs I ſee no rea- 
ſon why it ſhould not; nor do I believe you can aſſign any. Lou ask here, what aut hori- 
zes Schoolmaſters or Maſters to uſe Force on their Scholars and Apprentices, if ſuch an 
indirect and at a diſtance Uſefulneſs, rogether with Neceſſity, does not do it? I anſwer, 
neither your indirect, and at a diſtance Uſefulneſs, nor the Neceſſity you ſuppoſe of it. 
For I do not think you will ſay, that any Schoolmaſter has a Power to reach; much 
leſs to uſe Force on any one's Child, without the Conſent and Authority of the Father: 
but a Father, you will ſay, has a Power to uſe Force to correct his Child to bring him 
to Learning or Skill in that Trade he is deſigned to; and to this the Father is autho- 
rized by the Uſefulneſs and Neceſſity of Force. This I deny, that the mere-ſuppo- 
ſed Uſefulneſs and Neceſſity of Force authorizes the Father to uſe it; for then when- 
ever he judg d it uſeful and neceſſary for his Son, to prevail with him to apply himſelf 
to any Trade, he might uſe Force upon him to that purpoſe ; which I think neither 
ou nor any body elſe will ſay, a Father has a right to do on his idle and perhaps mar- 


ied Son at 30 or 40 Years old. 
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There is then ſomething elſe in the caſe ; and whatever it be that authorizes the Fa- 


ther to uſe Force upon his Child, to make him a Proficient in it, authorizes him alſo to 
chuſe that Trade, Art or Science he would have him a Proficient in: for the Father 
can no longer uſe Force upon his Son, to make him attain any Art or Trade, than he 
can preſcribe to him the Art or Trade he is to attain. Put your Parallel now if you 
pleaſe: The Father by the Uſefulneſs and Neceſſity of Force is authorized to uſe it up- 
on his Child, to make him atrain any Art or Science; therefore the Magiſtrate is au- 
thorized to uſe Force to bring. Men to the true Religion, becauſe it is uſeful and ne- 
ceflary. Thus far you have uſed it, and you think it does well. But let us go on with 
the Parallel: This Uſefulneſs and Neceſſity of Force authorizes the Father to uſe it; 
to make his Son apply himſelf to the uſe of the Means and Helps which are proper to 
make him what he is deſigned to be, no longer than it authorizes the Father to deſign 
what his Son ſhall be, and to chuſe for him the Art or Trade he ſhall be of: and fo the 
Uſefulneſs and Neceſſity you ſuppoſe in Force to bring Men to any Church, cannot 
authorize. the Magiſtrate to uſe Force any farther, than he has a right to chuſe for any 
one what Church or Religion he ſhall be of. So that if you will ſtick to this Argus 
ment, and allow the Parallel between a Magiſtrate and a Father, and the right they 
have to uſe Force for the inſtructing of their Subjects in Religion, and Children in 
Arts, you mult either allow the Magiſtrate to have Power to chuſe what Religion his 
Subjects ſhall be of, which you have denied, or elſe that he has no Power to uſe Force 
'to make them uſe means.to be of it, 

A Father being entruſted with the Care and Proviſion for his Child, is as well bound 
in Duty, as fitted by natural Love and Tenderneſs, to ſupply the Defects of his ten- 
der Age. When it is born the Child cannot move it ſelf for the Eaſe and Help of na- 
tural Neceſſities; the Parents Hands muſt ſupply that Inability, and feed, cleanſe and 
ſwaddle it. Age having given more Strength, and the exerciſe of the Limbs, the 
Parents are diſcharged from the trouble of putting Meat into the Mouth of the Child, 
clothing or unclothing, or carrying him in their Arms. The ſame Duty and Affection 
which required ſuch kind of Helps to the Infant, makes them extend their Thoughts 
to other Cares for him when he is grown a little bigger; tis not only a preſent Sup- 
port, but a future comfortable Subſiſtence begins to be thought on: To this ſome Art 
or Science is neceflary, but the Child's Ignorance and want of Proſpect makes him un- 
able to chuſe. And hence the Father has a Power to chuſe for him, that the flexible 
and docile part of Life may not be ſquandred away, and the time of Inſtruction and 
Improvement be. loſt for want of Direction. The Trade or Art being choſen by the Fa- 
ther, 'tis the Exerciſe and Induſtry of the Child muſt acquire it to himſelf: But In- 
duſtry uſually wanting in Children, the Spur which Reaſon and Foreſight gives to the 
Endeavours of grown. Men, the Father's Rod and Correction is fain to ſupply that 
Want, to make him apply. wp ja to the uſe of thoſe Means and. Helps which are proper 
to make him what. he is defigned-to be. But when the Child is once come to the State 


being come out of the State of Minority, they are ſuppoſed of Years of Diſcretion to 


 Titors and Maſters to uſe Force upon their Scholars or Apprentiges? I anſwer, A Com- 


aunt aſſign any. But, Sir, will your indirect and at 4 diſt ante Uſefulneſs, together 


the Religion of it as before: hem much, I ſay, this differs fem the Gale 1 pra- 
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of Manhood, and to be the Poſſeſſor and free Diſpoſer of his (Goods and Eſtate, he 35 
then ditcharged from this Diſcipline of his Parents, and they have no — any risht 
to ehuſe uny Art, Science, or Courſe of Life for him, or by Foxce to make him apply 
hiuifelf to the uſe of thoſe Means which ate proper to make him be what he deſgu to 
be. Thus the want of Knowledge to chufe a fit Calling, and want of Knowledge 
of the Neceſſity of Pains and Induſtry to attain Skill in it, puts a lower into the Pa- 
rents Hands to uſe Force where it t neceflary to procure the Application and Diligence 
of their Children in that, which their Parents have thought fit to ſet them to; but it 
gives this Power to the Parents only, and to no other, whilſt they live; and if they die 
whilſt their Children need it, to their Subſtitutes; and there it is ſafely placed: for 
fince their want of Knowledge during their Nonage, makes them want Direction; and 
want of Reaſon often makes them need Puniſhment and Force to excite their Endea- 
vours, and keep them intent to the uſe of thoſe means that lead to the End tl. ey are 
directed to, the Tenderneſs and Lore of Parents will engage them to uſe it only for 
their Good, and generally to quit it. too, when by the Title of Manhood they come to 
be above the Direction and Diſcipline of Children. But how does this prove that 
the Magiſtrate has any right to force Men to apply themſelves to the uſe of thoſe Means 
and Helps which are proper to make them of any Religion, more than it proves that the 
Magiltrate has a right to chuſe for them what Religion they ſhall be of ? | 
To your Queſtion therefore, What is it that warrants and authorizes Schoolmaſters, 


miſſion from the Father or Mother, or thoſe who ſupply their Places; for without that 
no indirect, or at a diſt ance Vſefulneſs, or ſuppoſed Neceſſity, could authorize them. 

But then you will ask, Is it not this V/efu/neſs and Nereffity that gives this Power 
to the Father and Mother? I grant it. I would fain know then, fay you, why the ſame 
Dſefulneſs joined with the like Neceſſity, will not as well do in the Caſe before us? And l, 
Sir, will as readily tell you: Becauſe the Underſtanding of the Parents is to ſupply the 
want of it in the Minority of their Children, and therefore they have a right net 
only to uſe Force to make their Children apply themſe]ves ta the means of acquiring 
any Art or Trade, but to chuſe alfo the Trade or Calling they fhall be of. But when 


chuſe what they will deſign themſelves to be, they are alſo at liberty to judge what Ap- 
plication and Induſtry they will uſe for the attaining of it; and then how negligent 
ſoever they are in the uſe of the means, how averſe foever ta Inſtruction or Applica- 
tion, they are paſt the Correction of a Schgalmaſter, and their Parents can no longer 
chuſe or deſgu for them what they ſhall be, nor uſe Force to prevail with them te apply 
themfelves to the uſe of thoſe Means and Helps which are proper to make them what they 
are deſigned to be, He that imagines a Father or Tutor may fend his Son to Schaol 
at thirty or forty Years old, and order him to be whipp'd there, or that any indirect, 
and at a diſt ance Uſefulneſs will aut boriat him to be ſo uſed, will be thought fitter to 
be ſent thither himſelf, and there to receive due Correction. 

When you have conſider'd 'tis otherwiſe in the caſe of the Magiſtrate uſing Force 
your way in matters of Religion; that there his. Underſtanding is not to ſupply the 
defect of Underftanding in his Subjects, and that only far a time; that he cannot 
chuſe for any of his Subjects what Religion he ſhall be of, as you your felf confeſs ; 
and that this Power of the Magiſtrate, if it be (as is claimed by you) over Men of 
all Ages, Parts and Endowments, you will perhaps /ee ſome reaſon why it /aquld not do 
in the Caſe before us, as wel! as in that of Sebgolmaſters and Tutors, though yau believe I 


with your ſuppoſed Neceſſity, autharize the Maſter of the Shae-makers Company to 
take any one who comes in his Hands, and puniſh him for not being of the Shoe: makers 
Company, and not coming to their Guild, when he, who has a right to chuſe of what 
Trade and Company he will be, thinks it not his Intereſt to be a Shoe - maker? Nor 
ean he or any body elſe imagine that this Force, this Puniſhment is uſed to make him 
a good Shoe-maker, when it is ſcen and avowed that the Puniſhments ceaſe, and they 
are free from it who enter themſelves of the Company, whether they are really 
Shoe-makers, or in earneſt apply themſelves to be ſo or no. How much it differs 
from this, that the Magiſtrate ſhould puniſh Men for not being of his Church, 
who chuſe nat to be of it, and when they are once entred into the Communion of it, 
are puniſhed no mere, though they are 88 ignorant, ungkiiful, and uppratifed in 


poſed, 
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poſed, I leave-you to canſider. For after all your Pretences of uſing Force for the Sal- 
pation of Souls, and conſequently to make Aach really Chriſtians, yoli are fajh to allow, 
and you give Reaſons for it, that Force 1s uſed only to thoſe who are out of your 
Church: but whoever are once in it, are free from Force, whether they be really 
Chriſtiaps, and apply themſelves to thoſe things which are for the Salvation of their 
44 5 5 RT | 

; As to what you ſay, That whether they chuſe it or no, they ought to chuſe it; for 
your Magiſtrate's Religion is the true Religion, that is the Queſtion between you and 
them: but be that as it will, if Force be to be uſed in the caſe, I have proved that, 


325 


be the Magiſtrate's Religion true or falſe, he, whilſt he believes it to be true, is under 


an Obligation to uſe Force, as if it were true. 

But fince you think your Inſtance of Children ſo weighty and preſſing, give me leave 
to return you your Queſtion; I ask you then, Are not Parents as much authorized to 
teach their Children their Religion, as they are to teach them their Trade, when they 
have deſigned them to it > May they not as lawfully correct them to make them learn their 
Catechiſe, or the Principles of their Religion, as they may to make them learn Clenard's 
Grammar? Or may they not uſe Force to make them go to Maſs, or whatever they be- 
lieve to be the Worſhip of the true Religion, as to go to School, or to learn any 
Art or Trade? If they may, as I think you will not deny, unleſs you will ſay; that 
none but Orthodox Parents may teach their Children any Religion: If they may, I 
ſay then, pray tell me a Reaſon (if your Arguments from the Diſcipline of Children 
be good) why the Magiſtrate may not uſe Force to bring Men to his Religion, as well 
as Farents may uſe Force to inſtruct Children, and bring them up in theirs? When 
you have conſidered this, you will perhaps find ſome difterence between the State of 
Children and grown Men, betwixt thoſe under Tutelage, and thoſe who are free and 
at their own Diſpoſal 3 and be inclined to think that thoſe Reaſons which ſubject Chil- 
dren in thejr Non-age to the uſe of Force, may not, nor do concern Men at Years of 
Diſcretion, | 


You tell us farther, That Commonwealths are inſtituted for the attaining of ail the A. p. 18. 


Benefits which Palitical Government can yield: and thereſore if the ſpiritual and eternal 


intereſts of Aen may any way be procured or aqvanced by Political Government, the pro- 
curing and advancing thoſe Intereſts muſt in all Reaſon be received amongſt the Ends g 

Civil Society, aud ſo cauſequently fall within the compaſs of thy 1 s Turifat- 
ctian. Concerning the Extent of the Magiſtrate $ Juriſdiction, and the Ends of Civil 
Society, whether the Author or you have begg'd the Queſtion, which js the chief 
buſineſs of your 56th, and two or three following Pages, I ſhall leave it to the Rea- 
ders to judge, and bring the matter, if you pleaſe, to a ſhorter Iſſue. The Queſtion 
js, Whether the Magiſtrate has any Power to interpoſe Force in matters of Religion, 


or for the Salvation of Souls? The Argument againſt it is, That Civil Societies are 


not conſtituted for that End, and the Magiſtrate cannot uſe Force for Engs for which 
the Commonwealth was not conſtituted. _ _ | 

The End of a Commowealth conſtituted can be ſyppoſed no other, than what Men 
in the Conſtitution of, and entring into It propos. and that could be nothing hut 
Protection from ſuch Injuries from other Men, which they deſiring to avoid, nothing 
but Force could prevent or remedy : all things but this being as well attainable by Men 


* 


living in Neighbourhood without the Bonds of a Commonwealth, they could propoſe 


themſelyes under the Umpirage of a Civi SeUtTPIghs who therefore had the Forge 9 
all the Members of the Commonwealth put into his Hands, to make his Decrees to 
this end be obeyed. Now ſince no Man, or Society of Men can by their Opinions in 
Religion, or Ways of Worſhip, do any Man who differed from them, any Injury, 


. by 


which he could not avoid or redreſs, if he deſired it, without the help of Force ; the 


to themſelves no other thing but this in quitting their natural Liberty, aad Perce 


puniſhing any Opinion in Religion, or Ways of Worſhip by the Force given the Ma- 


giſtrate, could not he intended by thoſe who conſtituted; or entred into the Common- 
wealth, and ſo could be no End of it, but quite the contrary. For Force from a 
ſtronger Hand to bring a Men to a Religion, which another thinks the true, being 
an Injury which in the State of Nature 2 would ayoid, rrotettion from ſuch 
Injury þ one of the Ends of 4 Common wealth, and fo every Man has a tight fo To- 
ation. | 3 FFF 5 Ho 
If ycu will ay, that Commonwealths are not voluntary Societies conſtituted by 


Nen, and by Men freely entered into, I ſhall geſire you to prove it. 
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In the mean time allowing it you for good, that Commonwealths are con- 
ſtituted by God for Ends which he has appointed, without the Conſent and Contri- 
vance of Men. If you ſay, that one of thoſe Ends is the Propagation of the true 
Religion, and the Salvation of Mens Souls; I ſhal! defire you to thew me any ſuch 
End expreſly appointed by God in Revelation; which ſince, as you confeſs, you can- 
not do, you have recourſe to the general Law of Nature; and what is that? The 
Law of Reaſon, whereby every one is commiſſioned to do good. And the propaga- 
ting the true Religion for the Salvation of Mens Souls, being doing good, you ſay, 
the Civil Sovereigns are commiſſioned and required by that Law to uſe their Force 
for thoſe Ends. But ſince by this Law all Civil Sovereigns are commiſſioned and 
obliged alike to uſe their coactive Power for the propagating the true Religion, and 
the Salvation of Souls; and it is not poſſible for them to execute ſuch a Com- 
miſſion, or obey that Law, but by uſing Force to bring Men to that Religion 
which they judge the true; by which uſe of Force, much more harm than good 
would be done towards the propagating the true Religion in the World, as I have. 
ſhewed elſewhere : Therefore no ſuch Commiſhon, whofe Execution would do more 
harm than good, more hinder than promote the End for which it is ſuppoſed given, 
can be a Commiſſion from God by the Law of Nature. And this 1 ſuppoſe may ſa- 
tisfy vou about the End of Civil Societies or Commonwealths , and anſwer what 
you ſay concerning the Ends attainable by them, 

But that you may not think the great Poſition of yours, which is ſo often uſher'd 
in with doubtleſs, (for which you imagine you have ſufficient warrant in a miſapplied 
School-Maxim) is paſt over too ſlightly, and is not ſufficicotly anſwered ; I ſhall give 
you that farther Satisfaction. | 

You ſay, Civil Societies are inſtituted for the attaining all the Benefits which Civil 
Society or Political Government can yield; and the reaſon you give for it, becauſe it 
has hitherto been univerſally acknowledged that no Power is given in vain: And therefore 
if I except any of thoſe Benefits, I. ſhall be obliged to admit that the Power of attain- 
ing them was given in vain, And if I do admit it, no harm will follow in human 
Affairs: Or if I may borrow an elegant Expreſſion of yours out of the foregoing 
Leaf, The Fortune of Europe does not turn upon it. In the voluntary Inſtitution, and 
beſtowing of Power, there is no Abſurdity or Inconvenience at all, that Power, 
ſufficient for ſeveral Ends, ſhould be limited by thoſe that give the Power only 
to one or ſome part of them. The Power which a General, commanding a potent 
Army, has, may be enough to take more Towns than one from the Enemy; or 
to ſuppreſs a domeſtick Sedition, and yet the Power of attaining thoſe Benefits, 
which is in his Hand , will not authorize him to employ the Force of the Army 
therein, if he be commiſſion'd only to belſege and take one certain Place, So it is in a 
Commonwealth, The Power that is'in the Civil Sovereign is the Force of all the 
Subjects of the Commonwealth, which ſuppoſing it ſufficient for other Ends, 
than the preſerving the Members of the Commonwealth in Peace from Injury and 
Violence: Yet if thoſe who gave him that Power, limited the Application of it 
to that ſole End, no Opinion of any other Benefits attainable by it can authorize him 
to uſe it otherwiſe. _ | TI | 

Our Saviour tells us expreſly, That al Power was given him in Heaven and Earth. 
By which Power I imagine you will not ſay, that the ſpiritual and eternal Intereſt 
of thoſe Alen whom you think need the Help of Political Force, and of all other 
Men too; could not any way be procured or advanced ; and yet if you will hear him 
in another Place, you will find this Power (which being al] Power, could cer- 
tainly have wrought on all Men) limited to a certain Number: He ſays, Thou haſt 
given him Ci. e. thy Son] Power over all Fleſh, that he ſhould give Eternal Life to as 
many 4s thou haſt given him. Whether your univerſally acknowledged Maxim of Lo- 
gick be true enough to authorize you to ſay, that any part of this Power was given 
935 in vain, and to enable you to draw Conſequences from it, you were beſt 
* ſee. . 288 kf 
But were your Maxim fo true that it proved, that ſince it might zndire&ly 
and at à diſtance do ſome Service towards the procuring or advancing the ſpiritual 
Intereſt of ſome few Subjects of a Commonwealth, therefore Force was to be em- 


Pag. 5c. ployed to that End; yet that will ſcarce make good this Doctrine of yours; Doubr- 


leſs, Commonwealths' are inſtituted for the attaining al thoſe Benefits which Political 
Government can yield ; therefore if the ſpiritual and eternal Intereſts of Men may 
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any way be procured or advanced by Political Government, the procuring and advancing 
thoſe Intereſts muſt in all reaſon be reckoned among the Ends of Civil Societies, and ſo 
conſequently fall within the Compaſs of the Magiſtrate s Juriſdiction. For granting it 
true that Commonwealths are inſtituted for the attaining all thoſe Benefit s which Foli- 
tical Government can yield, it does not follow that the procuring and advancing 
the ſpiritual and eternal Intereſt of ſome few Members of the Commonwealth by an 
Application of Power, which indirefly, and at 4 diſtance, or by Accident, may do 
ſome Service that way; whilſt at the ſame time it prejudices a far greater Number 
in their Civil Intereſts, can with reaſon be reckon d amongſt the Ends of Civil 
Society. 
2 2 Commonmealt hs are inſtituted for theſe Ends, viz. for the procuring, preſerving, 
and advancing Mens Civil Intereſts, you ſay, No Man will deny. To facritice there- pag, 55. 
fore theſe Civil Intereſts of a great Number of People, which are the allowed Ends 
of the Commonwealths, to the uncertain Expectation of ſome Service to be done 
indireftly and at a diſtance to a far leſs Number, as Experience has always ſhewed 
thoſe really converted to the true Religion by Force to be, if any at all, cannot be 
one of the Ends of the Commonwealth. Though the advancing of the "ales and 
eternal Intereſt be of infinite Advantage to the Perſons who receive that Benefit, yet 
if it can be thought a Benefit to the Commonwealth when it is procured them with 
the diminiſhing or deſtroying the Civil Intereſts of great Numbers of their Fellow- 
Citizens, then the ravaging of an Enemy, the Plague, or a Famine may be ſaid 
to bring a Benefit to the Commonwealth: For either of theſe may indirectiy aud 
at a diſtance do ſome Service towards the advancing or procuring the ſpiritual and 
eternal Intereſt of ſome of thoſe who ſuffer in it. l 
In the two latter Paragraphs you except againſt my want of Exactneſs, in ſetting Pag: 57. 
down your Opinion 1 am arguing againſt. Had it been any way to take off the 
Force of what you ſay, or that the Reader could have been miſled by my Words in 
any part of the Queſtion I was arguing againſt, you had had reafon to complain: if 
not, you had done better to have entertain'd the Reader with a clearer Anſwer to 
my Argument, than ſpent your Ink and his Time needleſly, to ſhew ſuch Niceneſs. 
My Argument is as good againſt your Tenet in your own Words, as in mine which 
you except againſt: Your Words are, Doubtleſs Commonwealths are inſtituted for the A. p. 18. 
attaining all the Benefits which Political Government can yield, and therefore if the 
ſpiritual and eternal Intereſt of Men may any way be procured or advanced hy Political 
Government, the procuring and advancing thoſe Intereſts muſt in all reaſon be reckon d 
amongſt the Ends of Civil Societies. | SEED 
To which I anſwer'd, That if this be ſo, © Then this Poſition muſt be true, viz, L. 2. PA 
ce That all Societies whatſoever are inſtituted for the attaining all the Benefits that 
« they may any way yield; there being nothing E to Civil Society in the 
« Caſe, why that Society ſhould be inſtituted for the attaining all the Benefits it can 
« any way yield, and other Societies not. By which Argument it will follow, that 
4 all Societies are inſtituted for one and the fame End, i. e. for the attaining all 
« the 2 that they can any way yield. By which Account there will be no Dif- 
& ference between Church and State, a Commonwealth and an Army, or between 
« a Family and the Eaſt-India Company; all which have hitherto been thought 
« diſtinCt ſorts of Societies, inſtituted for different Ends. If your Hypotheſis hold 
“ good, one of the Ends of the Family muſt be to preach the Goſpel, and admi- 
<« niſter the Sacraments z and one Buſineſs of an Army to teach Languages, and 
« propagate Religion; becauſe theſe are Benefits ſome way or other attainable by 
4 thoſe Societies; unleſs you take want of Commiſſion and Authority to be a ſuf- 
« ficient Impediment: And that will be ſo in other Caſes. To which you reply, 
Nor will it follow from hence, that all Societies are inſtituted for one and the ſame End, Pag- 38. 
(as you imagine it will) unleſs you ſuppoſe all Societies enabled by the Power they are 
endued with ro attain the ſame End, which I believe no Man hitherto did ever affirm. 
And therefore, notwithſtanding thu Poſition, there may be ſtill as great a Difference 4s 
you pleaſe between Church and State, a Commonwealth and an Army, or between 4 
Family and the Eaſt-India Company. which ſeveral Societies, as they are inſtituted 
for different Ends, ſo are they likewiſe furniſbed with different Powers proportionate to 
their reſpective Ends. In which the reaſon you give to deſtroy my Inference, I am 
to thank you for, if you underſtood the Force of it, it being the very ſame I bring 
to thew that my Inference from your way of arguing is good. I fay, that from 
. your 
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your way of reaſonings about the Ends of Government, “It would follow that all 
& Societies were inſtituted for one and the ſame End; unleſs you take want of 
« Commiſſion and Authority to be a ſufficient Impediment. And you tell me here 
it will not follow, xnleſs 1 ſuppoſe all Societies enabled by the Powers they are endued 
with, to attain the ſame End; which in other Words is, unleſs I ſuppoſe all who 
have, in their Hands the Force of any Society , to have all of them the ſame Com- 
miſſion. 2-7 

The natural Force of all the Members of any Society, or of thoſe who by the So- 
ciety can be procured to aſſiſt it, is in one Senſe called the Power of that Society. 
This Power or Force is generally put into ſome one or few Perſons Hands with 
Direction and Authority how to uſe it; and this in another Senſe is called alſo the 
Power of the Society: And this is the Power you here ſpeak of, and in theſe fol- 
lowing Words, viz. Several Societies, as they are inſtituted for different Ends; (6 
likewif are they furniſhed with different Powers proportionate to their reſpective Ends. 
The Power therefore of any Society in this Senſe, is nothing but the Authority and 
Direction given to thoſe that have the Management of the Force or natural Power 
of the Society, how and to what Ends to uſe it, by which Commiffion the Ends of 
Societies are known and diſtinguiſhed, So that all Societies wherein thoſe who are 
intruſted with the Management of the Force or natural Power of the Society, have 
Commiſſion and Authority to uſe the Force or natural Power of the Society, to at- 
tain the ſame Benefits, are inſtituted for the ſame End. And therefore, if in all 
Societies thoſe who have the Management of the Force or natural Power of the So- 
ciety, are commiſſion'd or authorized to uſe that Force to attain all the Benefits at- 
tainable by it, all Societies are inſtituted to the ſame End: And ſo what I ſaid will 
ſtill be true, viz. © That a Family and an Army, a Commonwealth and a Church, 
cc have all the ſame End. And if your Hypotheſis hold good, one of the Ends of 
«& a Family muſt be to preach the Goſpel, and adminiſter the Sacraments 5 and one 
« Buſineſs of an Army to teach Languages, and propagate Religion, becauſe theſe 
« are Benefits ſome way or other attainable by thoſe Societies; unleſs you take want 
ec of Commiſhon and Authority to be a ſufficient Impediment : And that will be ſo 
cc too in other Caſes. To which you have ſaid nothing but what does confirm it, 
which you will a little better ſee, when you have conſidered that any Benefit attaina- 
ble by Force or natural Power of a Society, does not prove the Society to be inſti- 
tuted for that End, fill you alſo ſhew, that thoſe to whom the Management of the 
Force of the Society is intruſted, are commiſſion'd to uſe it to that End. | 
And therefore to your next Paragraph, I ſhall think it Anſwer enough to print 


here ſide by fide with it , that Paragraph of mine to which you intended it as an 
Anſwer. | 


I. 2. p. 283. © *Tis a Benefit to have L. 3. p.58. To your next Paragraph, 
* true Knowledge and Philoſophy embraced after what has already been ſaid, 7 
« and aſſented to, in any Civil Society or think it may ſuffice to ſay as follows. 
t Government. But will you ſay, there- Though perhaps the Peripatetick Philo- 
cc fore, that it is a Benefit to the Society, ſophy may not be true, (and perhaps it 
cc or one of the Ends of Government, that is zo great matter, if it be not) yet the 
cc all who are not Peripateticks ſhould be true Religion is undoubtedly true. And 
< puniſhed, to make Men find out the Truth, though perhaps a great many have not 


« and profeſs it? This indeed might be Time, nor Parts to ſtudy that Philoſo- 


ce thought a fit way to make ſome Men em- phy, (and perhaps it may be no great 
& brace the Peripatetick Philoſophy, but matter neither, if they have not) yet 
ce not a proper way to find the Truth. For, a/ that have the true Religion duly ten- 


c perhaps the Peripatetick Philoſophy may &der'd.them, have time, and all, but 


ce not be true; perhaps a great many have Idiots and Madmen, have Parts likewiſe 
F not Time, nor Parts to ſtudy it; perhaps to ſtudy. it, 4s. much as it is neceſſary 
ce a great many who have ſtudied it, cannot for them to ſtudy it. And though per- 
« be convinced of the Truth of it: And haps a great many who have ſtudied 
« therefore it cannot be a Benefit to the that Philoſophy cannot be convinced of 
c Commonwealth, nor one of the Ends of the Truth of it, (which perhaps is no 
« it, that theſe Members of the Society great wonder) yet no Man ever ſtudied 
« ſhould be diſturbd, and diſeas d to no the true Religion with ſuch Care and Di- 
<« purpoſe, when they are guilty of no F oy ligence as he might and ought to uſe, 


7 
* 
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cc For juſt the ſame reaſon, it cannot be a 
« Benefit to Civil Society, that Men ſhould 
ce be puniſhed in Denmark for not being Lu- 
« therans, in Geneva for not being Calui- 
« niſts, and in Vienna for not being Papiſts, 
« as à means to make them find out the true 
« Religion. For fo, upon your grounds, Men 
« muſt be treated in thoſe Places as well as in 
« England, for not being of the Church of Ex- 
« gland. And then, I beſeech you, conſider the 
cc great Benefit will accrue to Men in Society 
c by this Method; and I ſuppoſe it will be a 
« hard thing for you to prove , That ever 
« Civil Governments were inſtituted to pu- 
cc niſh Men for not being of this or that 
« Sect in Religion; however by Accident, 
« indirealy, and at a diſtance, it may be an 
« Occaſion to one perhaps of a thouſand, 
ce or an hundred, to ſtudy that Controver- 
« ſy, which is all you expect from it. If 
ce jt be a Benefit, pray tell me what Benefit 
« jt is. A Civil Benefit it cannot be. For 
« Mens Civil Intereſts are diſturb'd, injur'd, 
« and impair'd by it. And what Spiritual 
& Benefit that can be to any Multitude of 
« Men to be puniſhed for diſſenting from a 
« falſe or erroneous Profeſſion, I would have 
c you find out; unleſs it be a ſpiritual Be- 
« nefit to be in danger to be driven into a 
& wrong way. For if in all differing Sects, 
« one is in the wrong, tis a hundred to 
© one but that from which any one diflents, 
&« and is puniſhed for diſſenting from, is the 
© wrong. 


and with an honeſt Mind, but he was 


convinced of the Truth of it. Aud that 
thoſe who cannot otherwiſe be brought to 
do this, ſhall be a little diſturb'd and 
diſeas d to bring them to it, Igake to 
be the Intereſt , not only of thoſe parti- 
cular Perjons who by this means may be 
brought into the way of Salvation, but 
of the Commonwealth /kewiſe , upon 
theſe two Accounts. 


1. Becauſe the true Religion, which 
this Method propagates , makes good 
Men; and good Men are always the 
beſt Subjects, or Members of a Common- 
wealth; not only as they do more ſin- 
cerely and zealouſly promote the Publick 
Good than other Men; but likewiſe in 
regard of the Favour of God, which 
they often procure to the Societies of 
which they are Members. And, 


2. Becauſe this Care in any Common- 
wealth, of God's Honour and Mens Sal- 
vation, entitles it to his ſpecial Prote- 
ction and Bleſſing. So that where this 
Method is uſed, it proves both a Spiri- 
tual and 4a Civil Benefit to the Com- 
monwealth. 


You tell us, the true Religion is undoubtedly true, If you had told us too, who is 
undoubtedly Judge of it, you had put all paſt doubt: but till you will be pleaſed 
to determine that, it would be undoubtedly true, that the King of Denmark is as 
undoubtedly Judge of it at Copenhagen, and the Emperor at Vienna, as the King of 
England in this Iſland : I do not ſay they judge as right, but they are by as much 
Right Judges, and therefore have as much Right to puniſh thoſe who diſſent from 
Lutheraniſm and Popery in thoſe Countries, as any other Civil Magiſtrate has to 
puniſh any Difſenters from the National Religion any where elſe. And who can de- 
ny but theſe Briars and Thorns laid in their way by the penal Laws of thoſe Coun- 
tries, may do ſome Service indirectly and at a diſtance, to bring Men there ſeverely 
and impartially to examine matters of Religion, and ſo to embrace the Truth that mu 
ſave them, which the bare outward Profeſſion of any Religion in the World will 


not do? 


| This true Religion which is undoubtedly true, you tell us too, never any body ſtudied 
with ſuch Care and Diligence as he might and ought to uſe, and with an honeſt Mind, 


but he was convinced of the Truth of it. 


If you will reſolve it in your ſhort circular way, and tell me ſuch Diligence as one 


ought to uſe, is ſuch Diligence as brings one to be convinced, it is a Queſtion too ea- 
ly to be asked. If I ſhould deſire to know plainly what is to be underſtood by it, 
it would be a Queſtion too hard for you to anſwer, and therefore I ſhall not trouble 
you with demanding what this Diligence which a Man may and ought to uſe, is; nor 
what you mean by an honeſt Mind. I only ask you, whether Force, your way applied, 
be able to produce them? that ſo the Commonwealth may have the Benefits you 
propoſe from Mens being convinced of, and conſequently embracing the true Religi- 
f % e you ſay no body can miſs, who is brought to that Diligence, and that ho- 
neſt Mind. 
Tt The 
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bled any farther about them. 
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The Benefits to the Commonwealth are, 1, That the true Religion that this M. 
thod propagates, makes good Men, and good Men are always the beſt Subjects, and often 
procure the Favour of God to the Society they are embers of. Being forward enough 
to grant that nothing contributes ſo mucit to the Benent of a Society, as that it be 
made up of good Men, I began preſently to give in to your Method, which promiſes 
ſo ſure a way to make Men fo ſtud) the true Religion, that they cannot miſs the be- 
ing convinced of the Truth of it, and fo hardly avoid being really of the true Reli- 
gion, and conſequently good Men. But that 1 might not miſtake in a thing of that 
conſequence, I began te look about in thoſe Countries where Force had been made 
uſe of to propagate what you allowed to be the true Religion, and found Complaints 
of as great a Scarcity of good Men there, as in other Places. A Friend whom I 
diſcourſed on this Point, faid, It might poſſibly be that the World had not yet had 
the Benefit of your Method; becauſe Law-makers had not yet been able to find 
that juſt Temper of Penalties on which your Propagation of the true Religion was 
built; and that therefore it was great Pity you had not yet diſcovered this great 
Secret, but *twas to be hoped you would. Another, who ſtood by, ſaid, he did not 
ſee how your Method could make Men it wrought on, and brought to Conformity, 
better than others, unieſs corrupt Nature with Impunity were like to produce better 
Men in one outward Profeſſion than in another. To which I replied, That we did 
not look on Conformiſts through a due Medium ; for if we did with you allow it 
preſumable that all who conformed did it upon Conviction , there could be no juſt 
Complaint of the Scarcity of good Men: And ſo we got over that Difficulty. 

The iccond Benefit you ſay your uſe of Force brings to the Commonwealth, is, 
That this Care in any Commonwealth, of God's Honour and ens Salvation, entitles it 
zo his ſpecial Protection and Bleſſing. Then certainly all Commonwealths, that have a- 
ny regard to the Protection and Bleſſing of God, will not neglect to intitle themſelves 
to it, by uſing of Force to promote that Religion they believe to be true. But I 
beſeech you what Care is this of the Honour of God, and Mens Salvation, you ſpeak 
of? Is it, as you have owned it, a Care by Penalties make Men outwardly conform, 
and without any farther Care or Enquiry to preſume that they do it apon Convicti- 
on, and with a fincere embracing of, and Obedience to the Truth? But if the Ho- 
nour of God, and Aus Salvation, conſiſts not in an outward Conformity to any Re- 
ligion, but in ſomething farther, what Bleſſing they may expect whoſe Care goes 
fo far, and then preſume the reſt, which is the hardeſt part, and therefore leaſt to 
be preſumed, the Prophet Jeremy will tell you, who ſays, Curſed be he that does the 
work of the Lord negligently : Which thoſe who think it is the Magiſtrate's Buſineſs 
to uſe Force to bring Men heartily to embrace the Truth that muſt ſave them, were 
beſt ſeriouſly to conlider. UE ITED. 

Your next Faragraph containing nothing but Poſitions of yours, which you ſuppoſe 
elſewhcre proved, and I elſewhere examined, tis not fit the Reader ſhould be trou- 

I once knew.a Gentleman, who having crack'd himſelf with an ungovernable Am- 
bition, could never afterwards hear the Place he aimed at mentioned, without 
ſhewing marks of his Diſtemper. I know not what the matter is, that when there 
comes in your way but the mention of Secular Power in your or Eccleſiaſtick 
Hands, you cannot contain your ſelf: We have Inſtances of it in other parts of 
your Letter; and here again you fall into a Fit, which fince it produces rather 
marks of your Breeding, than arguments for your Cauſe , 1 ſhall leave them 
as they are to the Reader, if you can make them go down with him for Reaſons 
from a grave Man, or for a ſober Anſwer to what J fay in that and the follow- 
ing Paragraph. IS | e 

Much-· what of the ſame ſize is your ingenious Reply to what I ſay in the next 
Paragraph, viz. « That Commonwealths, or Civil Societies and Governments, if 
you will believe the judicious Mr. Hooker, are, as St. Peter calls them, «dr9g@myn 
& Nic, the Contrivance and Inſtitution of Man. To which you ſmartly repy> for 
your Choler was up, *7is well for St. Peter that he had the Judicios Mr. Hooker 
oy his ſide. And it would have been well for you too to have ſeen that Mr. Hooker's 
Authority was made uſe of not to confirm the Authority of St. Peter, but to confirm 


that Senſe I gave of St. Peter's Words, which is not ſo clear in our Tranſlation, 


but that there are thoſe who, as I doubt not but you know, do not allow of it. But 
this being ſaid when Paſſion it ſeems rather employed your Wit than W 
ST 2 thoug 
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though nothing to the Purpoſe, may yet perhaps indirectly and at 4 diſtance do forme 
Service. 

And now, Sir, if you can but imagine that Men in the corrupt State of Nature 
might be authorized and required by Reaſon, the Law of Nature, to avoid the Incon- 
veniences of that State, and to that purpoſe to put the Power of governing them 
into ſome one or more Mens Hands, in ſuch Forms, and under ſuch Agreements as 
they ſhould think fit: which Governours ſo ſet over them for a good End by their 
own Choice, though they received all their Power from thoſe, who by the Law of 
Nature had a Power to confer it on them, may very fitly be called Powers ordained of 
God; being choſen and appointed by thoſe who had Authority from God fo to do. 
(For he that receives Commiſſion (limited according to the Diſcretion of him that 
gives it) from another who had Authority from his Prince ſo to do, may truly be 
ſaid, ſo far as his Commiſſion reaches, to be appointed or ordained by the Prince him- 
ſelf.) It may ſerve as an Anſwer to your two next Paragraphs, and to ſhew that there 
is no Oppolition or Difficulty in all that St. Peter, St. Paul, or the judicious Mr. 
Hooker ſays 3 nor any thing, in what either of them ſays, to your Purpoſe. And 
tho” it be true, thoſe Powers that are, are ordained of God; yet it may nevertheleſs 
be true, that the Power any one has, and the Ends for which he has it, may be by 
the Contrivance and Appointment of Men. | 

To my ſaying, © The Ends of Commonwealths appointed by the Inſtitutors of them, 
c could not be their Spiritual and Eternal Intereſt, becauſe they could not ſtipulate 
about thoſe one with another, nor ſubmit this Intereſt to the Power of the Society, 


« or any Sovereign they ſhould ſet over them. You reply, Very true, Sir; but they Pag. 62, 


can ſubmit tobe puniſhed in their Temporal Intereſt, if they deſpiſe or neglect thoſe greater 
Intereſts. How they can ſubmit to be puniſhed by any Men in their Temporal Inte- 
reſt, for that which they cannot ſubmit to be judg d by any Man, when you can ſhew, 
I ſhall admire your Politicks. Beſides, if the Compact about Matters of Religion be, 
that thoſe ſhould be paniſhed in their Temporal, who neglect or deſpiſe their Eternal 
Intereſt, who I beſeech you is by this Agreement rather to be punithed, a ſober Diſ- 
ſenter, who appears concerned for Religion and his Salvation, or an irreligious pro- 
phane or debauched Conformiſt ? By ſuch as deſpiſe or negleci thoſe greater Intereſts, 
you here mean only Diſſenters from the National Religion: for thoſe only you puniſh, 

though you repreſent them under ſuch a Deſcription as belongs not peculiarly to them; 
but that matters not, ſo long as it beſts ſutes your Occaſion. 


In your next Paragraph you wonder at my News from the Weſt-Indies, I ſuppoſe * 


becauſe you found it not in your Books of Europe or Aſia. But whatever you may think, 
I atlure you all the World is not Mile- End. But that you may be no more ſurprized 
with News, let me ask you, Whether it be not poſſible that Men, to whom the 
Rivers and Woods afforded the ſpontaneous Proviſions of Life, and fo with no private 
Poſſeſſions of Land, had no enlarged Deſires after Riches or Power, ſhould live to- 
gether in Society, make one People of one Language under one Chieftain, who 
{hall have no other Power but to command them in time of War againſt their common 
Enemies, without any municipal Laws, Judges, or any Perſon with Superiority, 
eſtabliſh'd amongſt them, but ended all their private Difterences, if any aroſe, by the ex- 
temporary Determination of their Neighbours, or of Arbitrators choſen by the Parties. 
I ask you whether in ſuch a Commonwealth, the Chieftain who was the only Man of 
Authority among(t them, had any Power to uſe the Force of the Commonwealth to 
any other End but the Defence of it againſt an Enemy, though other Benefits were 
attainable by nt?" 


1 of mine to which you mean your next for an Anſwer, ſhall anſwer 
it ſelf, 


T. 2. p. 286. You quote the Author's Argument, which he L. 3. p. 63. 4s 
brings to prove that the Care of Souls is not committed to the Ma- to yo next Pa- 
8 giſtrate, in theſe Words : It is not committed to him by God, be- ragraph, I think 


canſe it appears not God has ever given any ſuch Authority to one I might now 
Man over another, as to compel any one to his Religion. This, wholly paſs it 
** when firſt I read it, I confeſs I thought a good Argument. But over. I ſhall on- 
you ſay, this is quite beſides the Buſmeſs 3 and the Reaſon you give, ly tell you, that 
2 is 3 For the Aut hority of the Magiſtrate is not an Authority to com- as 1 have often 


e pel any one to his Religion, but only an Authority to procure all his heard, ſo 1 hope 
Vol. II. Tt 2 Subjects 
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« Subjects the means of diſcovering the way of Salvation, and to pro» I ſhall always 


cure withal, as much as in him lies, that none remain ignorant of 
it, &c. I fear, Sir, you forget your ſelf. The Author was not 


writing againſt your new Hypotheſis, before it was known in the 
World. He may be excuſed, if he had not the Gift of Prophe- 
cy, to argue againſt a Notion which was not yet ſtarted. He had in 
View only the Laws hitherto made, and the Puniſhments (in 
Matters of Religion) in uſe in the World. The Penalties, as I 
take it, are laid on Men for being of different Ways of Religion: 
which, what is it other but to compel] them to relinquiſh their 
own, and to conform themſelves to that from which they differ ? 
If this be not to compel them to the Magiſtrate's Religion, pray 
tell us what is? This muſt be neceſſarily ſo underſtood ; unleſs it 
can be ſuppoſed that the Law intends not to have that done, 
which with Penalties it commands to be done; or that Puniſh- 
ments are not Compulſion, not that Compulſion the Author 
complains of. The Law ſays, Do this, and live; embrace this 
Doctrine, conform to this way of Worſhip, and be at Eaſe and 
Free; orelſe be Fined, Impriſoned, Baniſhed, Burnt, If you 
can ſhew among the Laws that have been made in England con- 
cerning Religion, (and I think I may ſay any where elſe) any 
one that puniſhes Men for not having impartially examined the Re- 
ligion they have embraced or refuſed, I think I may yield you the 
Cauſe. Law-makers have been generally wiſer than to make 
Laws that could not be executed : and therefore their Laws 
were againſt Nonconformiſts, which could be known; and not 
for impartial Examination, which could not. *Twas not then 


hear of Religion 
eſtabliſhed by 
Law. For tho 
the Magiſtrate's 


Authority can 


add no Force or 
Sanction to any 
Religion, whe- 
ther true or 
falſe, nor any 
thing to the 
Truth or Vali- 
dity of his own, 
or any Religion 
whatſoever; yet 
T think it may do 
much toward the 
upholding and 
preſerving the 


true religio 1wwiths 


in his Juriſdicti- 
on;an1inthat ge- 
ſpect may ſ roper- 
ly enough le ſaid 
to eſtabliſh it. 


cc beſides the Author's Buſes, to bring an Argument againſt the Perſecutions here 
« in faſhion. He did not know that any one, who was ſo free as to acknowledge that 
« the Magiſtrate has not an Authority to compel any one to his Religion, and thereby at 
& once (as you have done) give up all the Laws now in Force againſt Diſſenters, had 
yet Kods in ſtore for them, and by a new Trick would bring them under the Laſh 
« of the Law, when the old Pretences were too much exploded to ſerve any longer : 
« Have you never heard of ſuch a thing as the Religion Eſtabliſpd by Law ? which is 
« jt ſeems the Lawful Religion of a Country, and to be complied with as ſuch. 
« There being ſuch Things, ſuch Notions yet in the World, it was not quzte beſides 
« the Author's Buſineſs to alledge, that God never gave ſuch Authority to one Man over 
« another, as to compel any one to his Religion. I will grant, if you pleaſe, Religion 
« Eſtabliſh'd by Law is a pretty odd way of ſpeaking in the Mouth of a Chriſtian, 
« (and yet it is much in Faſhion) as if the Magiſtrate's Authority could add any Force 
cc or Sanction to any Religion, whether true or falſe. I am glad to find you have ſo 
ce far conſidered the Magiſtrates Authority, that you agree with the Author, that he 
& hath none to compel Men to his Religion. Much leſs can he, by any Eſtabliſhment of 
« Law, add any thing to the Truth or Validity of his own, or any Religion 
« whatſoever. 


l 
„ 


That above-annexed is all the Anſwer you think this Paragraph of mine deſerves. 

But yet in that little you ſay, you muſt give me leave to take notice, that if, as you 
ſay, the Magiſtrate's Authority may do much towards the upholding and preſerving the 
true Religion within his Juriſdiction; ſo alſo may it do much towards the upholding and 
preſerving of a falſe Religion, and in that reſpect, if you ſay true, may be ſaid to eſt a- 
bliſh it. For I think I need not mind you here again, that it muſt unavoidably depend 
upon his Opinion, what ſhall be eſtabliſhed for true, or rejected as falſe. 
And thus you have my Thoughts concerning the moſt material of what you ſay 
touching the Magiſtrate's Commiſſion to uſe Force in Matters of Religion, together 
with ſome incident Places in your Anſwer, which I have taken notice of as they have 
come in my Way. | 
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CHF HL 
Who are to be puniſhed by your Scheme. 


T5 juſtify the largeneſs of the Author's Toleration, who would not have Jews, 
Mahometans and Pagans excluded from the Civil Rights of the Commonwealth, 
becauſe of their Religion; I faid, < 1 feared it will hardly be believed, that we pray x, 2. p. 
« jn earneſt for their Converſion, if we exclude them from the ordinary and probable 
« Means of it, either by driving them from us, or perſecuting them when they are 
« among us. You reply; Now I confeſs I thought Men might live quietly enough pag, 2. 
among us, and enjoy the Protection of the Government 2 all Violence and In- 
juries, without being endenizon'd, or made Members of the Commonwealth; which a- 
lone can entitle them to the Civil Rights and Privileges of it. But as to Jews, Maho- 
metans and Pagans, if any of them do not care to live among us, unleſs they may be admit- 
ted to the Rights and Privileges of the Commonwealth; the refuſing them that Favour 
is not, I ſuppoſe, to be looked upon as driving them from us, or excluding them from the 
ordinary and probable Means of Converſion 3 but as 4 juſt and neceſſary Caution in 4 
Chriſtian Commonwealth, in reſpect to the Members of it: who, if ſuch as profeſs Ju- 
daiſm, or Mahometaniſm, or Paganiſm, were permitted to enjoy the ſame Rights with 
them, would be much the more in Danger to be ſeduced by them; ſeeing they would loſe 
no worldly Advantage by ſuch a Change of their Religion: Whereas if they could not turn 
to any of thoſe Religions, without forfciting the Civil Rights of the Commonwealth by 
doing it, tis likely they would conſider well before they did it, what Ground there was to 
expect that they ſhould get any thing by the Exchange, which would countervail the Loſs 
they ſhould ſuſtain by it, I thought Protection and Impunity of Men, not offending in 
Civil Things, might have been accounted the Civil Rights of the Commonwealth, 
which the Author meant: but you, to make it ſeem more, add the Word Privileges. 
Let it beſo. Live amongſt you then Jews, Mahbometans and Pagans may; but ende- 
#izon'd they muſt not be. But why? Are there not thoſe who are Members of your 
Commonwealth, who do not embrace the Truth that muſt ſave them, any more than they? 
What think you of Socinians, Papiſts, Anabaptiſts, Quakers, Presbyterians ? If they 
do not reject the Truth neceſſary to Salvation, why do you puniſh them? Or if ſome 
that are in the way to Perdition, may be Members of the Commonwealth, why muſt 
theſe be excluded upon the account of Religion ? For l think there is no great Odds, 
as to ſaving of Souls (which is the only End for which they are puniſhed) amongſt 
thoſe Religions, each whereof will make thoſe who are of it miſs Salvation. Only if 
there be any fear of ſeducing thoſe who are of the National Church, the Danger is 
moſt from that Religion which comes neareſt to it, and moſt reſembles it. However, 
this you think but à juſt and neceſſary Caution in a Chriſtian Commonwealth in reſpect of 
the Members of it. I ſuppoſe (for you love to ſpeak doubtfully) theſe Members of 4 
Chriſtian Commonwealth you take ſuch Care of, are Members alſo of the National 
Church, whoſe Religion is the true; and therefore you call them in the next Para- 
graph, Subjects of Chriſt's Kingdom, to whom he has a ſpecial Regard. For Diſſenters, 
who are puniſhed to be made good Chriſtians, to whom Force is uſed to bring them to 
the true Religion, and to the Communion of the Church of God, tis plain are not in your 
Opinion good Chriſtians, or of the true Religion; unleſs you puniſh them to make 


them what they are already. The Diſſenters therefore who are already perverted, and 


reject the Truth that muſt ſave them, you are not, I ſuppoſe, ſo careful of, leſt they 


ſhould be ſeduced. Thoſe who have already the Plague, need not be guarded from 
Infection: nor can you fear that Men fo deſperately perverſe; that Penalties and Pu- 
niſliments, joined to the Light and Strength of the Truth, have not been able to bring 
from the Opinions they have eſpouſed, into the Communion of the Church, ſhould be 
ſeduced to Judaiſin, Mabometaniſin, or Paganiſm, neither of which has the Advantage 
of Truth or Intereſt to prevail by. *Tis therefore thoſe of the National Church, as I 
conclude alſo from the cloſe of this Paragraph, (where you ſpeak of God's own peculiar 
People) whom you think would be much the more in Danger to be ſeduced by them, if 
they were endeniaon d, ſince they would loſe no Worldly Advantage by ſuch a Change of 


their Religion, i. e. by quitting the National Church, to turn Jews, Mahometans, or 
Pagans. This 
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This ſuews, whatever you ſay of the ſufficient Means of Inſtruction provided by the 
Law, how well you think the Members of the National Church are inſtructed in the 
true Religion. It ſhews alſo, whatever you ſay of its being preſumable that they em- 
brace it pon Conviction, how much you are ſatisfied that the Members of the National 
Church are convinc'd of the Truth of the Religion they profeſs, or rather herd with, 
ſince you think them in great Danger to change it for Judaiſm, Mabometaniſm, or Paga- 
ni ſin it ſelf upon equal Terms, and becauſe they ſhall loſe no worldly Advantage by ſuch a 
Change. But if the forfeiting the Civil Rights of the Commonwealth, be the proper Re. 
medy to keep Men in the Communion of the Church, why is it uſed to keep Men from 
Fudaiſm or Pazaniſm, and not from Phanaticiſm ? Upon this Account why might not 
Jews, Pagans and Mahometans be admitted to the Rights of the Commonwealth, as 
far as Papiſts, Independents, and Quakers ? But you diſtribute to every one according 
to your good Pleaſure ; and donbtleſs are fully juſtified by theſe following Words: 
And whether this be not a reaſonable and neceſſary Caution, any Man may judge, whe does 
but conſider within how few Ages after the Flood Superſtition and 1dolatry prevailed over 
the world, and how apt even God's own peculiar People were to receive that mortal In- 


fection notwithſtanding all that he did to keep them from it. 


What the State of Religion was in the firſt Ages after the Flood, is ſo imperſectly 
known now, that as I have ſhewed you in another Place, you can make little Advan- 
tage to your Cauſe from thence. And ſince it was the ſame Corruption then, which 
as you own, withdraws Men now from the true Religion, and hinders it from prevail- 
ing by its own Light, without the Aſſiſtance of Force; and it is the ſame Corruption 
that keeps Diſſenters, as well as Jews, Mahometans and Pagans, from embracing of 
the Truth: why different Degrees of Puniſhments ſhould be uſed to them, till there 
be found in them different Legrees of Obſtinacy, would need ſome better Reaſon. 
Why this common Pravity of humane Natare ſhould make Judaiſm, Mahometaniſm or 
Paganiſm more catching than any ſort of Nonconformity, which hinders Men from 
embracing the true Religion ; ſo that Jews, Mahometans and Pagans muſt, fot fear 
of infecting others, be ſhut out from the Commonwealth, when others are not, 1 
would fain know? Whatever it was that ſo diſpoſed the Jews to Idolatry before the 
Captivity, ſure it is, they firmly reſiſted it, and refuſed to change, not only where 
they might have done it on equal Terms, but have had great Advantage to boot; and 
therefore 'tis poſſible that there is ſomething in this Matter, which neither you nor I 
do fully comprehend, and may with a becoming Humility fit down and confeſs, that 
in this, as well as other Parts of his Providence, God's Ways are paſt finding out. 
But this we may be certain from this Inſtance of the Jews, that it is not reaſonable 
to conclude, that becauſe they were once inclin'd to Idolatry, that therefore they, ot 
any other People are in Danger to turn Pagans, whenever they hall loſe no worldly Ad- 
vantage by ſuch a Change. But if we may oppoſe nearer and known Inſtances to more 
remote and uncertain, look into the World, and tell me, fince Jeſus Chriſt brought 
Life and Immortality to light through the Goſpel, where the Chriſtian Religion 
meeting Judaiſm, Mahometaniſm or Paganiſm upon equal Terms, loſt ſo plainly by it, 
that you have Reaſon to ſuſpect the Members of a Chriſtian Commonwealth would be in 
Danger to be ſeduced to either of them, if they ſhould loſe no worldly Advantage by ſuch a 
Change of their Religion, rather than likely to increaſe among them? Till you can find 
then ſome better Reaſon for excluding Jews, &c. from the Rights of the Commonwealth, 
you mult give us leave to look on this as a bare Pretence. Beſides, I think you are 
under a Miſtake, which ſhews your Pretence againſt admitting Jews, Mahometans and 
Pagans, to the Civil Rights of the Commonwealth, is ill grounded; for what Law 
I pray is there in England, that they who turn to any of thoſe Religions, forfeit the 
Civil Rights of the Commonwealth by doing it? Such a Law I deſire you to ſhew me 3 
and if you cannot, all this Pretence is out of Doors, and Men of your Church, fince 
on that Account they would loſe no worldly Advantage by the Change, are in as much 
Danger to be ſeduced , whether Jews, Mahometans and Pagans are endenizon'd 
or no. 

But that you may not be thought too gracious, you tell us, That as to Pagans purti- 
cularly you are ſo far from thinking that they ought not to be excluded from the Civil 
Rights of the Commonwealth, becauſe of their Religion, that you cannot ſee how their Re- 
ligion can be ſuffered by any Commonwealth that knows and worſhips the only true God, 
if they would be thought to retain any Fealouſy for his Honour, or even for that of hu- 
mane Nature. Thus then you order the Matter; Jews and Mahometans may be 


permitted 
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permitted to live in a Chriſtian Commonwealth with the Exerciſe of their Religion, 
ut not be endenizon'd : Pagans may alſo be permitted to live there, but not to have 
the Exerciſe of rheir Religion, nor be endenizon'd. | 
This according to the beſt of my Apprehenſion is the Senſe of your Words; for the 
Clearneſs of your Thoughts, or your Cauſe does not always ſuffer you to ſpeak plain- 
ly and directly; as here, having been ſpeaking a whole Page before what Uſage the 
Perſons of Jews, Mahometans and Pagans were to have, you on a ſudden tell us their 
Religion is not to be ſuffered, but ſay not what muſt be done with their Perſons. For 
do you think it reaſonable that Men who have any Religion, ſhould live amongſt you 
without the Exerciſe of that Religion, in order to their Converſion ? which is no 
other but to make them down-right irreligious, and render the very Notion of a Dei- 
ty inſignificant, and of no Influence to them in order to their Converſion : It being leſs 
dangerous to Religion in general, to have Men ignorant of a Deity, and ſo without 
any Religion; than to have them acknowledge a ſuperior Being, but yet to teach or 
allow them to neglect or refuſe worſhipping him in that way, that they believe he 
requires, to render them acceptable to him: It being a great deal leſs Fault (and 
that which we were every one of us once guilty of) to be ignorant of him, than ac- 
knowledging a God, and not to pay him the Honour which we think due to him. 7Z 
do not ſee therefore how thoſe who retain any Jealouſy for the Honour of God, can per- 
mit Men to live amongſt them in order to their Converſion, and require of them not 
to honour God according to the beſt of their Knowledge: unleſs you think it a Pre- 


paration to your true Religion, to require Men ſenſibly and knowingly to affront the pag. 6a. 


Deity ;z and to perſuade them that the Religion you would bring them to, can allow 
Men to make bold with the Senſe they have of him, and to refuſe him the Honour 
which in their Conſciences they are perſuaded 1s due to him, which muſt to them and 
every body elſe appear inconliſtent with all Religion. Since therefore to admit their 
Perſons without the Exerciſe of their Religion, cannot be reaſonable, nor conducing 
to their Converſion ; if the Exerciſe of their Religion, as you fay, be not to be ſuffered 
among us till they are converted, I do not ſee how their Perſons can be ſuffered amon 
us, if that Exception muſt be added, till they are converted; and whether then they 
are not excluded from the ordinary means of Converſion, I leave you to conſider. 

I wonder this Neceſſity had not made you think on another way of their having the 
ordinary means of Converſion, without their living amongſt us, that way by which 

in the beginning of Chriſtianity it was brought to the Heathen World by the Travels 
and Preaching of the Apoſtles. But the Succeſſors of the Apoſtles are not, it ſeems, 
Succeflors to this part of the Commiſſion, Go and teach all Nations. And indeed ir is 
one thing to be an Ambaſſador from God to People that are already converted, and 
have provided good Benefices, another to be an Ambaſſador from Heaven in a Countr 
where you have neither the Countenance of the Magiſtrate, nor the devout Obedience 
of the People. And who ſees not how one is bound to be zealous for the propagating 
of the true Religion, and the convincing, converting and faving of Souls, in a Coun- 
try where it is eſtabliſh'd by Law? who can doubt but that there thoſe who talk fo 
much of it are in earneſt? Though yet ſome Men will hardly forbear doubting, that 
thoſe Men, however they pray for it, are not much concerned for the Converſion of 
Pagans, who will neither go to them to inſtruct them, nor ſufter them to come to us 
for the means of Converſion. | 

"Tis true what you ſay, what Pagans call Religion is Abomination to the Almighty. But 
if that requires any thing from thoſe who retain any Jealouſy for the Honour of God, it 
is ſomething more than barely about the Place where thoſe Abominations ſhall he com- 
mitted. The true Concern for the Honour of God 1s not, that Idolatry ſhould be ſhut 
out of England, but that it ſhould be lefſen'd every where, and by the Light and Prea- 
Ching of the Goſpel be baniſhed out of the World. If Pagans and Idolaters are, as 
you ſay, the greateſt Diſhonour conceivable to God Almighty, they are as much ſo on t'o- 
ther fide of Tweed, or the Sea, as on this; for he from his Throne equally beholds all 
the Dwellers upon Earth. Thoſe therefore who are truly jealous for the Honour of God, 
will not, upon the Account of his Honour, be concerned for their being in this or in 
that Place, while there are Idolaters in the World; but that the Number of thoſe who 
are ſuch a Diſbonour to him, ſhould every Day be as much as poſſible diminiſhed, and 
they be brought to give him his due Tribute of Honour and Praiſe in a right way of 
Worship. Tis in this that a Jealouſy, which is in earneſt for God's Honour, truly 

ſbews it felf in wiſhing and endeavouring to abate the Abomination, and drive Idelatry 
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out of the World, not in driving Idolaters out of any one Country, or ſending them 
away to Places and Company, where they ſhall find more Encouragement to it. 
'Tis a ſtrange Jealouſy for the Honour of God, that looks not beyond ſuch a Moun- 
tain or River as divides a Chriſtian and Pagan Country, Where-ever Idolatry 
is committed, there God's Honour is concerned; and thither Mens Jealoaſy for hy 
Honour, if it be lincere indeed, will extend, and be in Pain to leſſen and take away 
the Provocation. But rhe Place God is provoked and. diſhonoured in, which is a nar- 
row Conſideration in reſpect of the Lord of all the Earth, will no otherwiſe imploy 
their Zeal, who are in caraelt, than as it may more or leſs conduce to the Converlion 
of the Offenders. 

But if your Jealouſy for the Honour of God, engages you ſo far againſt Mens commit- 
ting Idolatry in certain +laces, that you think thoſe ought to be excluded from 
the Rights of the Commonwealth, and not to be ſuffered to be Denizons, who accor- 
ding to that Place in the Romans brought by you, are without Excuſe, becauſe when 
they knew God, they glorified him not as God, but became vain in their Imaginations, and 
chanzed the Glory of the incorruptible God into an Image made like to corruptible Man. 

I ſhall only change ſome of the Words in the Text you cits out of 1ſaiah;, I have baked 
part thereof on the Coals, and eaten it, and ſhall I make toe reſidue thereof a God? ſhall 
I fall down to that which comes of a Plant? And fo leave them with you to conſider 
whether your Jealouſy in earneſt carries you fo far as you talk of; and whether when 

you have looked about you, you are ſtill of the Mind, that thoſe who do ſuch things 
ſhould be disfranchiſed and ſeat away, apd the Exerciſe of no ſuch Religion be any 
where permitted amongſt us? for thoſe things are no leſs an Abomination to God under 
a Chriſtian than Pagan Name. One Word more have to ſay to your Jealouſ) for the 
Honour of God, that if it be any thing more than in Talk, it will fer it ſelf no leſs 

_ earneſtly againſt other Abominations, and the Practiſers of them, than againſt that of 
Idolatry. 

As bs that iti Job xxxi. 26, 27, 28. where he ſays Idolatry zs to be puniſhed by the 
Judge; this Place alone, were there no other, is ſuthcient to confirm their Opinion, 
who conclude that Book to be writ by a Jew. And how little the puniſhing of Idola- 
try in that Commonwealth concerns our preſent Caſe, I refer you for Information to 
the Author's Letter. But how does your Jealouſy for the Honour of God, carry you 
to an Excluſion of the Pagan Religion from amongſt you, but yet admit of the Jewiſh 
and Mahometan ? Or is not the Honour of God concern'd in their denying our Saviour? 

If we are to look upon Job to have been writ before the time of Maſes, as the Author 
would have it, p. 32. and fo by a Stranger to the Commonwealth of /ſrael. Tis plain 
the general Apoſtacy he Jays ſo much Streſs on, was not ſpread fo far, but that there 
was a Government by his own Confeſſion, eſtabliſhed out of Judea, free from, nay 

zealous againſt Idolatry. And why, there might not be many more as well as this, 
which we hear of but by chance, it will concern him to ſhew. | 

You go on, But as to the converting Jews, Mahometans and Pagans to Chriſtianity, 

Pag. 4, I fear there will be no great Progreſs made in it, till Chriſtians come to a better Arte- 
ment and Union among themſelves. IT ain ſure our Saviour prayed that all that ſhould be- 
lieve in him, might be one in the Father and him, (i. e. / ſuppoſe in that holy Religion 
which he taught them from the Father) that the World might believe that the Father 
had ſent him: Aud therefore when he comes to make Inquiſition, why no more Jews, Ma- 
hometans and Pagans have been converted to his Religion; Ivery much fear, that a great 
part of the Blame will be found to lie upon the Authors and Promoters of Sets and Divi- 
ſions among the Profeſſors of it: which therefore, 1think, all that are guilty, and all that 
would not be guilty, ought well to conſider. | 
I eaſily grant that our Saviour prayd that all might be one in that holy Religion which 
he taught them, and in that very Prayer teaches what that Religion is, This is Life eter- 

Joh. 17. 2. nal, that they might know thee the only true God, and Jeſus Chriſt whom thou haſt ſent. 
But mult it be expected, that therefore they ſhould all be of one Mind in things not 
neceſſary to Salvation? For whatever Unity it was our Saviour pray'd for here, tis 
certain the Apoſtles themſelves did not all of them agree in every thing: but even the 
701 of them have had Differences amongſt them in matters of Religion, as appears, 
Gal. ii. II. RS 

An Agreement in Truths neceſſary to Salvation, and the maintaining of Charity and 

brotherly Kindneſs with the Diverſity of Opinions in other things, is that which will 

very well conſiſt with Chriſtian Unity, and is all poſſibly to be had in a Ave in 
| | uc 
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ſuch an incurable Weakneſs and Ditterence of Mens Underſtandings. This probably 
would contribute more to the Converſion of Jews, Mahometans and Pagans, if there 
were propoſed to them and others, for their Admittance into the Church, only the 
plain and ſimple Truths of the Goſpel neceſſary to Salvation, than all the fruitleſs s ud- 
der and Talk about uniting Chriſtians in matters of leſs moment, according to the 
Draught and Preſcription of a certain Set of Men any where. 

what Blame will lie on the Authors and Promoters of Sects and Diviſions, and (let me 
add) Animoſities amongſt Chriſtians, when Chriſt comes to make Inquifition why no more 
Fews, Mahometans and Pagans were converted, they who are concerned onght certainly 
well ts confider. And to abate in great meaſure this Miſchief for the future, they who 
talk ſo much of Sts and Diviſions, would do well to confider too, whether thoſe are 
not moſt Authors and Fromoters of Setts and Liviſions, who impoſe Creeds, Cere- 
monies and Articles of Mens making; and make things not neceſſary to Salvation, the 
neceſſary Terms of Communion, excluding and driving from them ſuch as out of Con- 
ſcience and Perſuaſion cannot aſſent and ſubmit to them; and treating them as if the 
were utter Aliens from the Church of God, and ſuch as were deſervedly ſhut out as 
unfit to be Members of it; who narrow Chriſtianity within Bounds of their own ma- 
king, and which the Goſpel knows nothing of; and often for things by themſelves 
confeſſed indifferent, thruſt Men out of their Communion, and then puniſh them for 
not being of it. 

Who ſees not, but the Bond of Unity might be preſerved, in the different Perſua- 
ſions of Men concerning things not neceflary to Salvation, if they were not made ne- 
ceſſary to Church-Communion 2 What two thinking Men of the Church of Exgland 
are there, who differ not one from the other in ſeveral material hoints of Religion, 
who nevertheleſs are Members of the fame Church, and in Unity one with another ? 
Make but one of thoſe Points the SHibboleth of a Party, and erect it into an Article of 
the National Church, and they are preſently divided; and he of the two, whoſe 
Judgment happens not to agree with National Orthodoxy, is immediately cut off trom 
Communion. Who I beſeech you is it in this Cafe that makes the Sect? [s it not 

| thoſe who contract the Church of Chriſt w thin Limits of their own Contrivance ? 
who by Articles and Ceremonies of their own forming, ſeparate from their Commu— 
nion all that have not erſuaſions which juſt jump with their Model? | 

Tis frivolous here to pretend Authority. No Man has or can have Authority to 
ſhut any one out of the Church of Chriſt, for that for which Chriſt himſelf will not 
ſhut him out of Heaven. Whoſoever does fo, is truly the \uthor and Promoter of 
Schiſm and Diviſion, ſets up a Sect, and tears in Pieces the Church of Chiiſt, of 
which every one who believes, and practiſes what is neceſſary to Salvation, is a Part 
and Member; and cannot, without the Guilt of Schiſm, be ſeparated from, or kept 
out of its external Communion. In this lordzng it over the Heritage of God, and tuus 
overſeeing by Impoſition on the unwilling, and not conſenting, which ſeems to be ihe 
meaning of St. Peter, moſt of the laſting Sects which ſo mangle Chriſtianity, had their 
Original, and continue to have their Support: and were it not for theſe eſtabliſſi d , pet. ;. 
Sects under the ſpecious Names of National Churches, which by their contracted and 2, 3. 
arbitrary Limits of Communion, juſtify againſt themſelves the Separation and like 
Narrowneſs of others, the Difference of Opinions which do not ſo much begin to be, 
as to appear and be owned under Toleration, would either make no Seer nor iivilion z 
or elſe, if they were ſo extravagant as to be oppolite to what is neceflary to Salvation, 
and fo neceſſitate a Separation, the clear Light of the Goſpel, joined with a ſtrict 
Diſcipline of Manners, would quickly chaſe them ont of the World. But whilſt need- 
leſs Impoſitions, and moot Points in Divinity are eſtabliſhed by the penal Laws of 
Kingdoms, and the ſpecious Pretences of Authority, what Hopes is there, that there 
ſhould be ſuch an Union amongſt Chriſtians any where, as might invite a rational 
Turk or Infidel to embrace a Religion, whereof he is told they have a Revelation from 
God, which yet in ſome Places he is not ſuffered to read, and in no Place ſhall he be 
permitted to underſtand for himſelf, or to follow according to the beſt of his Under- 
ſtanding, when it ſhall at all thwart (though in things confeſſed not neceſſary to Sal- 
vation) any of thoſe ſelect Points of Doctrine, Diſcipline, or outward Worſhip, 
whereof the National Church has been pleaſed to make up its Articles, Folity, and 
Ceremonies? And 1 ask, what a ſober ſenſible Heathen muſt think of the Diviſions 
amongſt Chriſtians not owing to Toleration, if he thould find in an Iſland, where 
Chriſtianity ſeems to be in its greateſt Purity, the South and North Parts eſtabliſhing _ 
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Churches upon the Differences of only whether fewer or more, thus and thus choſen, 
ſhould govern 3; tho' the Revelation they both pretend be their Rule, ſay nothing 
directly one way or t'other: each contending with ſo much Eagerneſs, that they de- 
ny each other to be Churches of Chriſt, that is, in effect, to be true Chriſtians - 
To which if one ſhould add Tranſubſtantiation, Conſubſtantiation , Real Preſence, 
Articles and Diſtinctions ſet up by Men without Authority from Scripture, and other 
leſs Differences, (which good Chriſtians may diſſent about without endangering their 
Salvations) eſtabliſhed by Law in the ſeveral Parts of Chriſtendom : I ask, Whether 
the Magiſtrates interpoſing in matters of Religion , and eſtabliſhing National Chur- 
ches by the Force and Penalties of Civil Laws, with their diſtinct (and at home re- 
puted neceſſary) Confeſſions and Ceremonies, do not by Law and Power authorize 
and perpetuate Sects among Chriſtians, to the great Prejudice of Chriſtianity, and 
Scandal to Infidels, more than any thing that can ariſe from a mutual Toleration, 
with Charity and a good Life ? | 

Thoſe who have ſo much in their Mouths, the Authors of Sects and Diviſmgs , 
with ſo little Advantage to their Cauſe, I ſhall delire to conſider, whether Natio- 
nal Churches eſtabliſhed as now they are, are not as much Sects and Diviſions in 
Chriſtianity, as ſmaller Collections, under the Name of diſtinct Churches, are in 
reſpect of the National? only with this Difference, that theſe Sub-diviſions and diſ- 
countenanced Sects, wanting Power to enforce their peculiar Doctrines and Diſci- 
pline, uſually live more friendly like Chriſtians, and ſeem only to demand Chriſtian Li- 
berty z whereby there is leſs Appearance of unchriſtian Diviſion among them: 
W hereas thoſe National Sets, being back'd by the Civil Power, which they never 
fail to make uſe of, at leaſt as a Pretence of Authority over their Brethren, uſual- 
ly breath out nothing but Force and Perſecution, to the great Reproach, Shame, 
and Diſhonour of the Chriſtian Religion. 

I ſaid, “ That if the Magiſtrates would ſeverely and impartially ſet themſelves 
cc againſt Vice in whomſoever it is found, and leave Men to their own Conſcien- 
&« ces in their Articles of Faith, and Ways of Worſhip, true Religion would ſpread 
& wider, and be more fruitful in the Lives of its Profeflors, than ever hitherto it 
cc has done by the impoſing of Creeds and Ceremonies. Here I call only Immorali- 
ty of Manners, Vice; you on the contrary, in your Anſwer, give the Name of Vice 
to Errors in Opinion, and Difference in ways of Worſhip from the National Church: 
For this is the Matter in queſtion between us, expreſs it as you pleaſe. This being a 
Conteſt only about the Signification of a ſhort Syllable in the Engliſh Tongue, we 
muſt leave to the Maſters of that Language to judge which of theſe two is the pro- 
per uſe of it. But yet, from my uſing the Word Vice, you conclude preſently, (ta- 
king it in your Senſe, not mine) that the Magiſtrate has a Power in England (for 
England we are ſpeaking of) to puniſh Diſſenters from the National Religion, be- 
cauſe it is a Vice. I will, if you pleaſe, in what I ſaid, change the Word Vice into 
that I meant by it, and ſay thus, [If the Magiſtrates will ſeverely and impartially 
ſet themſelves againſt the Diſhoneſty and Debauchery of Mens Lives, and ſuch Im- 
moralities as I contra-diſtinguiſh from Errors in ſpeculative Opinions of Religion, and 
ways of Worſhip: ] and then pray ſee how your Anſwer will look, for thus it runs; 
It ſeems then with you the rejecting the true Religion, and refuſing to worſhip God in de- 
cent ways preſcribed by thoſe to whom God has left the ordering of thoſe Matters , are 
not comprehended in the Name Vice. But you tell me, F I except theſe things, and 
will not allow them to be called by the Name of Vice, perhaps other Men may think it 
as reaſonable to except ſome other things | i. e. from being called Vices ] which they have 
a Kindneſs for: For inſtance, ſome may perhaps except arbitrary Divorce, Polygamy, 
Concubinage, ſimple Fornication , or Marrying within Degrees thought forbidden. Let 
them except theſe, and if you will, Drunkenneſs, Theft, and Murder too, from the 
Name of Vice; nay, call them Vertues: Will they, by their calling them ſo, be 
exempt from the Magiſtrate's Power of puniſhing them? Or can they claim an Im- 
punity by what I have ſaid ? Will theſe Immoralities by the Names any one ſhall 
give, or forbear to give them, become Articles of Faith, or ways of Worſhip ? Which 
is all, as I expreſly ſay in the Words you here cite of mine, that I would have the 


La, 


| Magiſtrates leave Men to their own Conſciences in. But, Sir, you have, for me, 


Liberry of Conſcience to uſe Words in what Senſe you pleaſe; only I think, where 
another is concerned, it favours more of Ingenuity and love of Truth, rather to mind 
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'the Senſe of him that ſpeaks, than to make a duſt and noiſe with a miſtaken Word, 
if any ſuch Advantage were given you. 

You ſay, That ſome Men would through Careleſneſs never acquaint themſelves with 
the Truth which muſt ſave them, without being forced to doit, which (you ſuppoſe) may 
be very true, notwithſtanding that (as I jay) ſome are called at the third Hour, ſome 
at the ninth, and ſome at the eleventh Hour ; and whenever they are called, they embrace 
all the Truths neceſſary to Salvation. At leaſt I do not ſhew why it may not: And 
therefore this may be no Slip for any thing I have ſaid to prove it to be one. This I 
take not to be an Anſwer to my Argument, which was, That ſince ſome are not cal- 
led till the eleventh Hour, no body can know who thoſe are, who would never ac- 
quaint themſelves with thoſe Truths that muſt ſave them, without Force, which is there- 
fore neceſſary, and may indirectiy and at a diſtance do them ſome Service, Whether 
that was my Argument or no, I leave the Reader to judge: But that you may not 
miſtake it now again, I tell you here it is ſo, and needs another Anſwer. 

Your way of uſing Puniſhments in ſhort is this, That all that conform not to the 
National Church, where it is true, as in England, ſhould be puniſhed; what for? 
To make them conſider. This 1 told you had ſomething of impracticable. To which 
you reply, That you uſed the Word only in another Senſe, which I miſtook : Whe- pag 24. 
ther I miſtook your meaning in the uſe of that Word or no, or whether it was na- 
tural ſo to take it, or whether that Opinion which I charged on you by that Mi- 
ſtake, when you tell us, That not examining, is indeed the next end for which they are Pag. 45. 
888 be not your Opinion, let us leave to the Reader: For when you have that 

ord in what Senſe you pleaſe, what I ſaid will be nevertheleſs true, viz. «© That 

« to puniſh Diflenters, as Diſſenters, to make them conlider, has ſomething impra- 
« Cticable in it, unleſs not to be of the National Religion, and not to conſider, be 
« the ſame thing. Theſe Words you anſwer nothing to, having as you thought a 
great Advantage of talking about my Miſtake of your Word o. But unleſs you 
will ſuppoſe, not to be of the National Church, and not to conſider, be the ſame 
thing, it will follow, that to puniſh Diſſenters, as Diſſenters, to make them conſi- 
der, has ſomething of impracticable in it. 

The Law punithes all Liflenters: For what? To make them all conform, that's 
evident; To what End? To make them all confider, ſay you: That cannot be, for 
it ſays nothing of it; nor is it certain that all Diſſenters have not conſidered 53 nor 
is there any Care taken by the Law to enquire whether they have conſidered, when 
they do conform; yet this was the End intended by the Magiſtrate. So then with 
you it is practicable and allowable in making Laws, for the Legiſlator to lay Puniſh- 
ments by Law on Men, for an nd which they may be ignorant of, for he ſays no- 
thing of it z on Men, whom he never takes Care to enquire, whether they have 
done it or no, before he relax the Puniſhment, which had no other zext End, but 
to make them do ir. - But though he ſays nothing of conſidering, in laying on the 
Penalties, nor asks any thing about it, when he takes them of; yet every body muſt 
underſtand that he ſo meant it. Sir, Sancho Pancha in the Government of his Iſland, 

did not expect that Men ſhould underſtand his meaning by his gaping : But in another 
Iſland it ſeems, if you had the Management, you would not think it to have any thing 
of impracticable or impolitick in it. For how far the Proviſion of Means of Inſtru- 
tion takes this off, we ſhall ſee in another Place. And laſtly, to lay Puniſhments 
on Men for an End which is already attained , (for ſome among the Diſſenters may 
have conſidered) is what other Law-makers look on as impracticable, or at leaſt un- 
juſt. But to this you anſwer, in your uſual way of Circle. That if I ſuppoſe you are Pep, 24, 
tor puniſhing Diſſenters whether they conſider or no, 1 am in a great Miſtake ; for the 
Diſſenters (which is my Word, not yours) whom you are for puniſhing, are only ſuch as 
reject the true Religion propoſed to them, with Reaſons and Arguments ſufficient to con- 
Vince them of the Truth of it , who therefore can never be ſuppoſed to conſider thoſe 
Reaſons and Arguments as they ought , whilſt they perſiſt in rejecting that Religion, or 
(in my Language) continue Diſſenters; for if they did ſo conſider them, they would not 
Continue Diſſenters. Of the Fault for which Men were to be puniſhed, diſtinguiſhed 
from the End for which they were to be puniſhed, we heard nothing, as I remem- 
ber, in the firſt Draught of your Scheme, which we had in The Argument conſidered, 
&c. Bur I doubt not but in ſome of your general Terms you will be able to find it, 
or what elſe you pleaſe: For now having ſpoken out, that Men, who are of a dif- 
ferent Religion from the true, which has been tendred them with ſufficient Evidence, 
Vol. II. Uu 2 (and 
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(and who are they whom the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governor of al things has 
not furniſhed with competent Means of Salvation) are Criminals, and are by the Ma- 
giſtrate to be puniſhed as ſuch, tis necefſary your Scheme ſhould be compleated ; and 
whither that will carry you, tis eaſy to ſee. 

But pray, Sir, are there no Conformiſts that ſo reject the true Religion? and would 
you have them punithed too, as you here profeſs? Make that practicable by your 
Scheme, and you have done ſumething to perſuade us that your Eud in earneſt, in 
the uſe of Force, is to make Men conſider, underſtand, and be of rhe true Religion; 
and that the rejecting the true Religion tender d with ſufficient Evidence, is the Crime 
which bona fide you would have puniſned; and till you do this, all that you may 
ſay concerning puniſhing Men to make them confider as they ought, to make them re- 
ceive the true keligion, to make them embrace the Truth that muſt ſave them, &c. will 
with all ſober, judicious, and unbiaſed Readers, paſs only for the mark of great 
Zeal, if it ſcape amongſt Men as warm and as ſagacious as you are, a harther 
Name: whilſt thoſe Conformiſts, who neglect matters of Religion, who reject the 
ſaving Truths of the Goſpel, as viſibly and as certainly as any Diſſenters, have yet 
no Fenalties laid upon them. 

You talk much of conſidering and wot conſidering as one ought 5 of embracing and 
rejecting the true Religion, and abundance more to this purpoſe ; which all, however ve- 
ry good and ſavoury Words, that look very well, when you come to the Application 
of Force, to procure that End expreſſed in them, amount to no more but Contor- 
mity and Non-Conformity. If you ſee not this, I pity you; for I would fain think 
you a fair Man, who means well, though you have not light upon the right way to 
the End you propoſe: But if you fee it, and perſiſt in your Liſe of theſe good Ex- 
preſſions to lead Men into a Miſtake in this matter; conſider what my Pagans and 
Alahometans could do worſe to ſerve a bad Cauſe. 

Whatever you nay imagine, I write ſo in this Argument, as I have before my 
Eyes the Account, 1 ſhall one Day render for my Intention, and regard to 
Truth in the Management of it. I look on my ſelf as liable to Error as others ; 
but this I am ſure cf, 1 would neither impoſe on. you, my ſelf, nor any body; and 
ſhould be very glad to have the Truth in this Point clearly eſtabliſhd : and there— 
fore it is, I deſire you again to examine, whether all the Ends you name to be in- 
tended by your Uſe of Force, do in effett, when Force is to be your way put in pra- 
ctice, reach any farther than bare outward Conformity? Pray conlider whether ir be 


not that which makes you ſo ſhy of the Lerm Diſſenters, which you tell me # mine 


not your Word. Since none are by your Scheme to be punithed, bur thoſe who do 
not conform to the National Religion. Diſſenters, 1 think, is the proper Name 

to call them by; and I can fee no Reaſon you have to boggle at it, unleſs your O- 
pinion has ſomething in it you are unwilling thould be ſpoke out, and call'd by its 
right Name: But whether you like it or no, Perſecution, and Perſecution of Diſſenters, 
are Names that belong to it as it ſtands now. 

And now 1 think 1 may leave you your Queſtion, wherein you ask, But cannot 
Diſſenters be puniſhes for not being of the National Religion, as the Fault, and yet 
only to make them conſider, as the End for which they are puniſhed? Jo be anſwered 
by your ſelf, or to be uſed again, where you think there is any need of ſo nice a 
Piſtinction, as between the Fault for which Men are punithed by Laws, and the 
Eud tor which they are puniſhed: For to me I confeſs it is hard to find any other 
immediate End of Punithment in the Intention of human Laws, but the Amend- 
ment of the Fault puniſhed z though it may be ſubordinate to other and remoter 
Ends. If the Law be only to puniſh Non-Conformity, one may truly fay, to cure 
that Fault, or to produce Conformity, is the End of that Law; and there is no- 
thing elſe immediately aimed at by that Law, but Conformity; and whatever elſe 
it tends to as an End, muſt be only as a Conſequence of Conformity, whether it 
be Edification, increaſe of Charity, or ſaving of Souls, or whatever elſe may be 
thought a Conſequence of Conformity. So that in a Law, which with Penalties 
requires Conformity, and nothing elſe z one cannot ſay (properly I think) that Con- 
ſideration is the End of that Law, unleſs Conſideration be a Conſequence of Confor- 
mity, to which Conformity is ſubordinate, and does naturally conduce, or elſe is 
neceflary to It. 

To my arguing that it is unjuſt as well as impracticable, you reply, Were the 

National Church is the true Church of God, to which all Men ought to join 2 

an 
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and ſufficient Evidence is offered to convince Aden that it is ſo: There it is a Fault to 
be out of the National Church, becanſe it is a Fault not to be convinced that the Na- 
tional Church is that true Church of God. And therefore ſince there Mens not being 
fo convinced, can only be imputed to their not conſidering as they ought, the Evidence 
which is offered to convince them; it cannot be unjuſt to puniſh them to make them |» to 
conſider it. Pray tell me, which is a Man's Duty, to be of the National Church 
firſt 3 or to be convinced firſt, that its Religion is true, and then to be of it? If it 
be his Duty to be convinced firſt, why then do you puniſh him for not being of it, 
when it is his Duty to be convinced of the Truth of its Religion , before it is his 
Duty to be of it? If you ſay it is his Duty to be of it firſt; why then is not Force 
uſed to him afterwards, though he be ſtill ignorant and unconvinced? But you an- 
ſwer, It is hu Fault not to be convinced. What, every one's Fault every where? No, 
you limit it to Places where ſufficient Evidence is offered to convince Men that the Na- 
tional Church is the true Church of God. To which pray let me add, the National 
Church is ſo the true Church of God, that no body out of its Communion can em- 
brace the Truth that muſt fave him, or be in the way to Salvation. For if a Man 
may be in the way to Salvation out of the National Church, he is enough in the 
true Church, and needs no Force to bring him into any other : For when a Man is in 
the way to Salvation, there is no Neceſſity of Force to bring him into any Church 
of any Denomination, in order to his Salvation. So that not to be of the National 
Church, though true, will not be a Fault which the Magiſtrate has a right to pu- 
niſh, until ſufficient Evidence is offered to prove that a Man cannot be ſaved out of 
it. Now ſince you tell us, that by ſufficzent Evidence you mean ſuch as will certainly Page 51. 
win Aſſent; when you have offer'd ſuch Evidence to convince Men, that the Natio- 
nal Church, any where, is ſo the true Church, that Men cannot be ſaved out of its 
Communion, I think 1 may allow them to be ſo faulty as to deſerve what Punith- 
ment you ſhall think fit. If you hope to mend the matter by the following Words, 
where you ſay, that where ſuch Evidence is offered, there Meus not being convinced, pag. x5, 
can only be imputed to Mens not conſidering as they ought , they will not help you. 
For to conſider as they ought, being by your own Interpretation, to confider ſ» a5 not 
to reject; then your Anſwer amounts to juſt thus much, That it is a Flt not to Pag. 40» 
be convinced that the National Church is the true Church of God, where ſufficient Evi- 
dence is offered to convince Men that it is ſo. Sufficient Evidence is ſuch as will cer- 
rainly gain Aſſent with thoſe who conſider as they ought, i. e. who conſider ſo as not to re- 
ject, or to be moved heartily to embrace, which I think is to be convinced, Who can 
have the Heart now to deny any of this? Can there be any thing ſurer, than that 
Mens not being convincd, is to be imputed to them if they are not convinc'd , 
where ſuch Evidence is offered to them as does convince them? And to puniſh all 
ſuch you have my free Conſent. | 
hether all you ſay have any thing more in it than this, T appeal to my Rea- 
ders; and ſhould willingly do it to you, did not I fear, that the jumbling of thoſe 
good and plauſible Words in your Head, of ſufficient Evidence, conſider as one ought, 
& c. might a little jargogle your Thoughts, and lead you hoodwink'd the round of 
your own beaten Circle. This is a Langer thoſe are much expoſed to, who accu- 
ſtom themſelves to relative and doubtful Terms, and fo put together, that though 
aſunder they ſignify ſomething, yet when their meaning comes to be calt up as they 
are placed, it amounts to juſt nothing. | 
You go on, hat Fuſtice it would be for the Magiſtrate to Jour one for not being pag. 24. 
a Carteſian, it will be time enongh to conſider when I have proved it to be as neceſſary for 
Men to be Cartelians, as it # to be Chriſtians, or Members of God's Church, This will 
be a much better Anſwer to what I faid, when you have proved that t be a Chriſtian Mt 
or a ember of God's Church, it is neceſſary for a Diſſenter to be of the Church of 1 
England. If it be not Juſtice to puniſh a Man for not being a Carteſian, becauſe it 1 
is not as neceſſary to be a Carteſian, as to be a Chriſtian; 1 fear the fame Argument : 
will hold againſt puniſhing a Man for not uſing the Croſs in Baptiſm, or not kneeling 
at the Lord's Supper; and it will lie on you to prove, that it is as neceffary to ule 
the Croſs in Baptiſm, or kneeling at the Lord's Supper, as it is to be a Chriſtian : For 
if they are not as neceſſary as it is to be a Chriſtian, you cannot by your own Rule, 
without Injuſtice, puniſh Men for not conforming to a Church wherein they are made 
an indiſpenſible Part of Conformity; and by this Rule it will be Injuſtice to puniſh 
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any Man for not being of that Church wherein any thing is required not neceſſary to 
Salvation; for that, I think, is the Neceſſity of being a Chriſtian. | | 

To ſhew the Unreaſonableneſs of puniſhing Difſenters to make them examine, I ſaid, 
that ſo they were puniſhed for not having oftended againſt a Law; for there is no Law of 
the Land that requires them to examine. Your Reply is, That you think the contrary 
z5 plain enough: For where the Laws provide ſufficient Means of Inſtruction in the true 
Religion, and then require all Men to embrace that Religion; you think the moſt natural 
Conſtruction of thoſe Laws is, that they require Men to embrace it upon Inſtructiou and 
Conviction, as it cannot be expetted they ſhould do without examining the Grounds upon 
which it ſtands. Your Anſwer were very true, if they could not embrace without 
Examining and Conviction. But ſince there is a ſhorter way to embracing, which 
colt no more Pains than walking as far as the Church, your Anſwer no more proves, 
that the Law requires examining, than if a Man at Harwich being ſubpœna'd to ap- 
pear in Aſtminſter-Hall next Term, you ſhould fay the Subpœna required him to come 
by Sea, becauſe there was ſufficient Means provided for his Paſſage in the ordinary 
Boat that by Appointment goes conſtantly from Harwich to London : But he taking 
it to be more for his Eaſe and Diſpatch, goes the ſhorter way by Land, and finds that 
having made his Appearance in Court as was required, the Law is ſatisfied, and there 
is no Enquiry :: ade, what way he came thither. | 

If therefore Men can embrace ſo as to ſatisfy the Law without examining, and it be 
true that they ſo fly from the Means of right Information, are ſo negligent in, and 4 
verſe to examining, that there is need ot Feralties to make them do it, as you tell us 
at large; How is it a zatural Conſtruction of thoſe Laws, that they require Men to 
examine, which hauing provided ſufficient Means of Inſtruction, require Men only to 
conform, without ſaying any thing of examining ? eſpecially when the Cauſe aſſigned 
by you of Mens neglecting to examine, is not want of Aeans of Inſt ruction, but want 
of Penalties to over-ballance their Averſion to the uling thoſe Means; which you your 
ſelf confeſs, where you ſay, When the beſt Proviſion is made that can be, for the Inſtru- 
ction of the People, you fear a great part of them will ſtill need Penalties to bring them 
to hear and recerve Inſtruction: And therefore perhaps the remainder of that Paragraph, 
when you have conſidered it again, will not appear ſo impertinent a Declamation as you 
are pleaſed to think it : For it charged your Method (as it then ſtood) of puniſhing 
Men for not conſidering and examining with theſe Abſurdities. That it puniſhed Men 
for not doing that which the Law did not require of them, nor declare the Neglect of 
to be a Fault, contrary to the Ends of all Laws, contrary to the common Senſe of 
Mankind, and the Practice of all Law-makers, who always firſt declared the Fault, 
and then denounced Fenalties againſt thoſe who after a Time ſet, ſhould be found 
guilty of it. It charged your Method, that it allows not Impunity to the Innocent, 
bur puniſhes whole Tribes together, the Innocent with the Guilty; and that the thing 
deligned in the Law was not mentioned in it, but left to the People (whoſe Fault was 
want of Conſideration) to be by Conſideration found out. 

To avoid theſe Abſurdities, you have reformed your Scheme, and now in your 
Reply own with the frankeſt Perſecutors, that you puniſh Men downright for their 
Religion, and that to be a Diſſenter from the true Religion, is a Fault to be puniſhed 
by the Magiſtrate. This indeed is plain Dealing, and clears your Method from theſe 
Abſurdities as long as you keep to it: but where ever you tell us, that your Laws are 
to make Men hear, to make Men conſider, to make Men examine; whilſt the Laws 
themſelves ſay nothing of hearing, conſidering and examining , there you are ſtill 
chargeable with all theſe Abſurditics : Nor will the Diſtinction, which without any 
Difference you would ſet up, between the Fault for which Men are to be puniſhed, 
and the End for which they are to be puniſhed, do you any Service herein, as I have 
ſhewed you in another Place. 

To what I ſaid L. 2. from p. 271. to p. 275. concerning thoſe who by your Scheme 
are to be puniſhed, you having thought fit not to anſwer any thing, I ſhall here again 


offer it to your Conſideration. 


« Let us inquire, Firſt, Who it is you would have be puniſhed. In the Place 
above cited, they are thoſe who are got into a wrong way, and are deaf to all Per- 
« ſuafions, If theſe are the Men to be puniſhed, let a Law be made againſt them: 
« bog have my Conſent 3 and that is the proper Courſe to have Offenders puniſhed. 
< For you do not, I hope, intend to puniſh any Fault by a Law, which you do not 
ename in the Law; nor make'a Law againſt any Fault you would not have Pn: 
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« ed. And now, if you are ſincere, and in earneſt, and are (as a fair Man ſhould be 
& for what your Words plainly ſignify, and nothing elſe ; what will ſuch a Law ſerve 
« for? Men in the wrong Way are to be puniſhed : but who are in the wrong Way, i; 
« the Queſtion. You have no more reaſon to determine it againſt one, who difters 
« from you, than he has to conclude againſt you, who differ from him: No, not tho' 
« you have the Magiſtrate and the National Church on your fide. For if to differ from 
« them be to be in the wrong way; you who are in the right Way in England, will be 
« in the wrong Way in France. Every one here muſt be Judge for himſelf : And your 
&« Law will reach no body, till you have convinced him he is in the wrong Way : and 
« then there will be no need of Puniſhment to make him conſider ; unleſs you will 
&« affirm again what you have denied, and have Men puniſhed for embracing the Re- 
« ligion they believe to be true, when it differs from yours or the Publick. 

« Belides being in the wrong Way, thoſe who you would have puniſhed, muſt be 
« ſuch as are deaf to al Perſuaſions. But any ſuch, I ſuppoſe, you will hardly find, 
« who hearken to no body, not to thoſe of theirown Way. If you mean by deaf to 
« all Perſuaſions, all Perſuaſions of a contrary Party, or of a different Church; ſuch, 
« I ſuppoſe, you may abundantly find in your own Church, as well as elſewhere ; 
« and I preſume to them you are ſo charitable, that you would not have them puniſh- 
cc ed for not lending an Ear to Seducers. For Conſtancy in the Truth, and Perſeve- 
cc rance in the Faith, is (I hope) rather to be encouraged, than by any Penalties 
« check'd in the Orthodox. And your Church doubtleſs, as well as all others, is Or- 
c thodox to it ſelf in all its Tenets. If you mean by al Perſuaſion, all your Perſuaſi- 
« on, or all Perſuaſion of thoſe of your Communion z you do but beg the Queſtion, 
« and ſuppoſe you have a Right to puniſh thoſe who differ from, and will not com- 
« ply with you. | 
« Your next Words are, When Men fly from the Mans of a right Information, 
and will not ſo much as conſider how reaſonahle it is throughly and impartially to ex- 
amine a Religion, which they embraced upon ſuch Inducements as ought to have no 
Sway at all in the Matter, and therefore with little or no Examination of the proper 
Grounds of it; What humane Method can be uſed to bring them to act like Men, in an 
Aﬀair of ſuch Conſequence, and to make a wiſer and more rational Choice, but that of 
laying ſuch Penalties upon them, as may ballance the Weight of thoſe Prejudices which 
inclined them to prefer a falſe Way before the true, and recover them to ſo much So— 
briety and Reflection, as ſeriouſly to put the Queſtion to themſelves, Whether it be real- 
« ly worth the while to undergo ſuch Inconventences for adhering to a Religion, which, 
ce for any thing they know, may be falſe, or for rejecting another (if that be the Caſe ) 
« which, for any thing they know, may be true, till they have brought it to the Bar of 
&« Reaſon, and given it a fair Trial there? Here you again bring in ſuch as prefer 4 
“ falſe Way before a true : to which having anſwered already, I ſhall here ſay no 

ce more, but, That ſince our Church will not allow thoſe to be in a falſe Way who 
« are out of the Church of Rome, becauſe the Church of Rome (which pretends In- 
<« fallibility) declares hers to be the only true ay; certainly no one of our Church 
& (nor any other, which claims not Infallibility) can require any one to take the Teſti- 
«© mony of any Church, as a ſufficient Proof of the Truth of her own Doctrine. So 
ce that true and falſe (as it commonly happens, when we ſuppoſe them for our ſelves, 
c or our Party) in effect, ſignify juſt nothing, or nothing to the Purpoſe 3 unleſs 
« we can think that true or falſe in England, which will not be ſo at Rome or Gene- 
« v ; and Vice verſa. As for the reſt of the Deſcription of thoſe, on whom you are 
« here laying Penalties ; I beſeech you conſider whether it will not belong to any of 
« your Church, let it be what it will. Conſider, I fay, if there be none in your Church 
« who have embraced her Religion upon ſuch Inducements as ought to have no Sway at all 
ce 7n the Matter, and therefore with little or no Examination of the proper Grounds of 
« it ʒ who have not been inclined by Prejudices; who do not 4dhere to 4 Religion which 
« for any thing they know may be falſe ; and who have rejected another, which for any thing 
« they know may be true. If you have any ſuch in your Communion, (and 'twill be an ad- 
« mirable, though I fear but a little Flock that has none ſuch in it) conſider well what 
c you have done. You have prepared Rods for them, for which I imagine they will 
« con you no Thanks. For to make any tolerable Senſe of what you here propoſe, 
it muſt be underſtood that you would have Men of all Religions puniſhed, to make 
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that, by what you have ſaid of trueand falſe; and pretend that the ſuppoſed Pre- 
ference of the true Way in your Church, ought to preſerve its Members from your 
Puriſhment 5 you manifeſtly trifle. For every Church's Teſtimony, that it has 
choſen the true Way, muſt be taken for it ſelf z and then none will be liable; and 
your new Invention of Puniſhment is come to nothing : Or elſe the differing Church- 
es Teſtimonies muſt be taken one for another; and then they will be all out of the 
true Way, and your Church zeed Penalties as well as the reſt, So that, upon your 
Principles, they muſt all or none be puniſhed, Chuſe which you pleaſe 5 one of 
them, I think, you cannot eſcape. 

« What you ſay in the next Words; where Inſtruction is ſtiffly refuſed, and all Ad- 
monitions and J erſuaſions prove vain and ineffectual; differs nothing but in the way of 
expreſſing, from Deaf to all Perſuaſions: And fo that is anſwered already. 
« In another Place, you give us another Deſcription of thoſe you think ought to 
be puniſhed, in theſe Words; Thoſe who refuſe to embrace the Doctrine, and ſubmit 
to the Spiritual Government of the proper Miniſters of Religion, who by ſpecial Deſig- 
nation, are appointed to exhort, admoniſh, reprove, &c. Here then, thoſe to be 
puniſhed, are ſuch who refuſe to embrace the Doctrine, and ſubmit to the Government 
of the proper Miniſters of Religion. Whereby we are as much ſtill at uncertainty as 
we were before, who thoſe are who (by your Scheme, and Laws ſutable to it) 
are to be puniſhed ; ſince every Church has, as it thinks, its proper A4miſters of 
Religion: And if you mean thoſe that refuſe to embrace the Doctrine, and ſubmit to 
the Government of the Miniſters of another Church; then all Men will be guilty, and 
muſt be punithed, even thole of your own Church as well as others. It you mean 
thoſe who refuſe, &c. the Miniſters of their own Church, very tew will incur your 
Penalties : But if by theſe proper Miniſters of Religion, the Miniſters of ſome par- 
ticular Churchare intended, why do you not name it ? Why are you fo reſerved in 
a Matter, wherein, if you ſpeak not out, all the reſt that you fay will be to no pur- 
poſe ? Are Men to be puniſhed for refuſing to embrace the Doctrine, and ſubmit to the 
Government of the proper Miniſters of the Church of Geneva? For this time (ſince 
you have declared nothing to the contrary) let me ſuppoſe you of that Church; and 
then J am ſure, that is it that you would name: for of whatever Church you are, 
if you think the Miniſters of any one Church ought to be hearkened to, and obey- 
ed, it muſt be thoſe of your own. There are Ferſons to be puniſhed, you ſay : 
This you contend for all through your Book, and lay fo much Streſs on it, that 
you make the Preſervation and Propagation of Religion, and the Salvatiou of Souls, 
to depend on it: and yet you deſcribe them by fo general and equivocal Marks, that, 
unleſs it be upon Suppoſitions which no body will grant you, I dare ſay, neither 
you nor any body elſe will be able to find one guilty. tray find me, if you can, a 
Man whom you can judicially prove (for he that is to be puniſhed by Law, muſt 
be fairly tried) s in a wrong Way, in reſpect of his Faith; I mean, who is deaf to 
all Perſuaſions, who flies from all Means of a right Information, who refuſes to em- 
brace the Dactrine, and ſubmit to the Government of the Spiritual Paſtors. And 
when you have done that, I think I may allow you what Power you pleaſe to punith 
him, without any Prejudice to the Toleration the Author of the Letter pro- 
ofes. 
But why, I pray, all this boggling, all this looſe talking, as if you knew not 
what you meant, or durſt not ſpeak it out? Would you be for puniſhing ſome ho- 
dy, you know not whom? I do not think ſo ill of you. Let me then ſpeak out for 
you. The Evidence of the Argument has convinced you that Men ought not to 
be perſecuted for their Religion; That the Severities in uſe among Chriſtians can- 
not be defended 3 That the Magiſtrate has not Authority to compel any one to his 
Religion. This you are forced to yield. But you would fain retain ſome Power in 
the Magiſtrate's Hands to puniſh Diflenters, upon a new Pretence, v2z. not for 
having embraced the Doctine and Worſhip they believe to be true and Right, but 
for not having well conſidered their own and the Magiſtrate's Religion. To ſhew 
you that I do not ſpeak wholly without Book, give me leave to mind you of one 
Paſſage of yours: the Words are, Penalties to put them upon a ſerious and impartial 
Examination of the Controverſy between the Magiſtrate and them. Though theſe 
words be not intended to tell us who you would have puniſhed, yet it may be 
plainly inferr'd from them. And they more clearly point out whom you aim at, 
than all the foregoing Places, where you ſeem to (and ſhould) deſcribe 1 5 
: | "a 
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For they are ſuch as between whom and the Magiſtrate there is a Controverſy ; that IS, 
« jn ſhorr, who differ from the Magiſtrate in Religion. And now indeed you have 
« given us a Note by which theſe you would have punithed, may be known. We 
& have, with much ado, found at laſt whom it is we may preſume you would have 
« puniſhed. Which in other Caſes is uſually not very difficult: becauſe there the 
« Faults to be amended, eaſily deſign the Perſons to be corrected. But yours is a new 
« Method, and unlike all that ever went before it. 
c« In the next place, let us ſee for what you would have them pnniſhed. You tell 
us, and it will eaſily be granted you, that not to examine and weigh impartially, and 
« without Prejudice or Paſſion, (all which, for thortneſs-ſake, we will expreſs by this 
« one word Conſider) the Religion one embraces or refuſes, is a Fault very common, and 
< very prejudicial to true Keligion, and the Salvation of Mens Souls. But Penalties 
« and Puniſhments are very neceltſary, ſay you, to remedy this Evil. | 

{© Let us now ſee how you apply this Remedy. Therefore, ſay you, let all Difſen- 
ce ters be puniſhed. Why? Have no Diflenters conſidered of Religion? Or have all 
« Conformiſts conſidered 2 That you your ſelf will not ſay. Your Project therefore 
« js juſt as reaſonable, as if a Lethargy growing Epidemical in England, you ſhould 
« propoſe to have a Law made to bliſter and ſcarify, and ſhave the Heads of all who 


« wear Gowns; tho' it be certain that neither all who wear Gowns are Lethargick, 
« nor all who are Lethargick wear Gowns, 
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ce For there could not be certainly a more learned Advice, than that one Man ſhould 
« be pull'd by the Ears, becauſe another is aſleep. This, when you have conſider'd 
« of it again, (for I find, according to your Principle, all Men have now and then 
need to be jogg'd) you will, I gueſs, be convinced is not like a fair Phyſician, to ap- 
« ply a Remedy to a Diſeaſe z but, like an engaged Enemy, to vent one's Spleen upon 
« a Party. Common Senſe, as well as common Juſtice, requires, that the Remedies 
« of Laws and Penalties ſhould be directed againſt the Evil that is to be removed, 
« where-ever it be found. And if the Puniſhment you think fo neceſſary, be (as 
« you pretend) to cure the Miſchief you complain of, you muſt let it purſue, and 
fall on the Guilty, and thoſe only, in what Company ſoever they are; and not, as 

« you here propoſe, and is the higheſt Injuſtice, puniſh the innocent conſedering Diſſen- 
© ter, with the Guilty; and on the other ſide, let the inconſiderate guilty Conformiſt 
« ſcape, with the Innocent. For one may rationally preſume that the National Church 
« has ſome, nay, more, in proportion of thoſe who little conſider or concern them- 
ſelves about Religion, than any Congregation of Diſſenters. For Conſcience, or 
the Care of their Souls, being once laid aſide; Intereſt, of Courſe, leads Men into 
that Society, where the Protection and Countenance of the Government, and 
Hopes of Preferment, bid faireſt to all their remaining Deſires. So that if care- 
leſs, negligent, inconſiderate Men in matters of Religion, who, without being for- 
ced, would not conſider, are to be rouzed into a Care of their Souls, and a Search 
after Truth, by Puniſhments; the National Religion, in all Countries, will cer- 


«* wholly exempt from them. | 
« This is that which the Author of the Letter, as I remember, complains of, and 
that juſtly, viz. That the pretended Care of Mens Souls always expreſſes it ſelf, in 
thoſe who would have Force any way made uſe of to that End, in very unequal Me- 
thods ; ſome Perſons being to bs treated with Severity, whilſt others guilty of the ſame 
Faults, are not to be ſo much as touched. Though you are got pretty well out 
of the deep Mud, and renounce Puniſhments directly for Religion; yet you ſtick 
ſtill in this part of the Mirez whilſt you would have Diffenters puniſhed to make 
them conſider, but would not have any thing done to Conformiſts, though never ſo 
negligent in this point of conſidering. The Author's Letter pleaſed me, becauſe it 
is equal to all Mankind, is direct, and will, I think, hold every-where; which I 
take to be a good Mark of Truth. For I ſhall always ſuſpect that neither to com- 
port with the Truth of Religion, or the Deſign of the Goſpel, which is ſuited to 
« only ſome one Country or Party. What is True and Good in England, will be 
« True and Good at Rome too, in China or Geneva. But whether your great and 


« only Method for the propagating of Truth, by bringing the inconſiderate by Puniſh- 
Vol. II, | XX « ments 


cc 


tainly have a right to the greateſt ſhare of thoſe Puniſhments, at leaſt, not to be 
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« ments to conſider, would (according to your way of applying your Puniſhments on- 
ce ly to Difſenters from the National Religion) be of uſe in thoſe Countries, or any 
« where but where yeu ſuppoſe the Magiſtrate to be in the right, judge you. Pray, 
ce Sir, conſider a little, whether Prejudice has not ſome ſhare in your way of arguing, 
« For this is your Foſition; Men are generally negligent in examining the Grounds of 
« their Keligion. This I grant. But could there be a more wild and incoherent Con- 
« ſequence drawn from it, than this; Therefore Diſſenters muſt be puniſhed ? 

All this you are pleas'd to paſs over without the leaſt Notice: but perhaps you think 
you have made me full Satisfaction in your Anſwer to my Demand, who are to be pu- 
niſh'd 2 We will here therefore conſider that as it ſtands, where you tell us, Thoſe who 
are to be puniſhed according to the whole Tenour of your Anſwer, are no other but ſuch, 
as having ſufficient Evidence tender d them of the true Religion, do yet reject it: whether 
utterly refuſing to conſider that Evidence, or not confidering as they ought, viz. with ſuch 
Care and Diligence as the matter aeſerves and requires, and with honeſt and unbiaſſed 
Minds; and what Difficulty there is in this, you fay you cannot imagine. You promi- 


. ſed you would tel the World who they were, plainly and directly. And though you 


tell us, you cannot imagine what Difficulty there is in this your Account of who are to 
be puniſhed, yet there are ſome things in it, that make it to my Apprehenſion not 
very plain and direct. For firſt they muſt be only thoſe who have the true Religion ten- 
der'd them with ſufficient Evidence: Wherein there appears ſome Difficulty to me, who 
ſhall be Judge & hat # he true Religion: and for that, in every Country 'tis moſt pro- 
bable the Magiſtrate will be. It you think of any other, pray tell us. Next there 
ſeems ſome Diſſiculty to know, who ſhall be judge what is ſufficzent Evidence, For 
where a Man is to be punithed by Law, he muſt be convicted ot being guilty z which 
ſince in this Caſe he cannot be, unleſs it be proved he has had the true Religion ten- 
der'd to him with ſufficicut Evidence, it is neceflary that ſome body there muſt be Judge 
what is the true Religion, and what is ſufficient Evidence; and others to prove it has 
been lo tender d. It you were to be of the Jury, we know what would be your Ver- 
dict concerning ſufficient Evidence, by theſe words of yours, To ſay that a Man who has 
the true Religion propoſed to him with ſufficient Evidence of its Truth, may conſider it as 
he ought, or do his utmoſt in conſidering, and yet not perceive the Truth of it, is neither 
more nor !eſs, than to ſay that jufficient Evidence is not ſufficient : For what does any Man 
mean by ſufficient Evidence, but ſuch as will certainly win Aſſent wherever it is duly con- 
ſidered ? Upon which his conforming, or not conforming, would without any farther 
Queſtions determine the Point. Bur whether the reſt of the Jury could upon this be 
able ever to bring in any Man guiity, and fo liable to Puniſhment, is a Queſtion. For 
if ſufficient Evidence be only that which certainly wins Aſent, where ever a Man does his 
utmoſt in conſidering, 'twill be very hard to prove that a Man who rejects the true Reli- 
gion, has had it tender'd with ſaftc:eut Evidence, becauſe it will be very hard to prove 
he has not done his utmoſt in conſidering it. So that notwithſtanding all you have here 
faid, to punith any Man by your Method is not yet fo very practicable. | 
But you clear all in your following words, which ſay, There is nothing more evident 
than that thoſe who reject the true Religion, are culpable, and deſerve to be puniſhed. By 
whom? By Men: That's ſo far from being evident, as you talk, that it will require 
better Proofs than I have yet ſeen for it. Next you ſay, Tis eaſy enough to know when 
Men rejeet the true Religion. Yes, when the true Religion is known, and agreed on 
what ſhall be taken to be ſo in judicial Proceedings, which can ſcarce be till *tis agreed 
who ſhall determine what is true Religion, and what not. Suppoſe a Penalty ſhould 
in the Univerſity be laid on thoſe who rejected the true Peripatetick Doctrine, could 
that Law be executed on any one, unleſs it were agreed who ſhould be Judge what was 
the true Peripatetick Doctrine? If you ſay it may be known out of Ariſtotle's Writings: 
then I anſwer, that it would be a more reaſonable Law to lay the Penalty on any one, 
who rejected the Doctrine contained in the Books allowed to be Ariſtotle's, and printed 
under his Name. You may apply this to the true Religion, and the Books of the Scripture, 
if you pleaſe: though after all, there muſt be a Judge agreed on, to determine what 
Doctrines are contained in either of thoſe Writings, before the Law can be practicable. 
But you go on to prove, that it ig eaſy to know when Men reject the true Religion: 
for, ſay you, that requires no more than that we know that that Religion was tender'd to 
them with ſufficient Evidence of the Truth of it. And that it may be tender'd to Men with 


ſuch Evidence, aud that it may be known when it is ſo tender d, theſe things, you ſay, you 


take leave here to ſuppoſe. You ſuppoſe then more than can be allow'd you. For that 
| EY it 


wo 
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it can be judicially known that the true Religion has been tender d to any one with ſufficient 
Evidence, is what I deny, and that for Reaſons abovementioned, which, were there 
no other Difficulty in it, were ſufficient to ſhew the Unpracticableneſs of your 
Method. 

You conclude this Paragraph thus, which is all that needs be ſaid upon this Head to 
ſhew the Conſiſtency and Practicableneſs of this Method: And what do you any where fa 
againſt this? Whether I ſay any thing or no againſt it, I will bring a Friend of yours 
that will ſay that Diſſenters ought to be puniſhed for being out of the Communion of 
the Church of England. I will ask you now, how it can be proved that ſuch an one 
is guilty of rejecting the one only true Religion? Perhaps it is becauſe he ſcruples the 
Croſs in Baptiſm, or Godfathers and Godmothers as they are uſed, or kneeling at 
the Lord's Supper; perhaps it is becauſe he cannot pronounce all damn'd that believe 
not all Athanaſiuss Creed, or cannot join with ſome of thoſe Repetitions in our Com- 
mon-Prayer, thinking them to come within the Prohibition of our Saviour, each of 
which ſhuts a Man out from the Communion of the Church of England, as much as if 
he denied Jeſus Chriſt to be the Son of God. Now, Sir, I beſeech you, how can it 
be known, that ever ſufficient Evidence was tender'd to ſuch a Diſſenter to prove, that 
what he rejects is a part of that one only true Religion, which unleſs he be of, he 
cannot be ſaved? Or indeed how can it be known, that any Diſſenter rejects that one 
only true Religion, when being puniſhed barely for not conforming, he is never asked, 
what part it is he difſents from or rejects? and ſo it may be ſome of thoſe things which 
I imagine will always want ſufficient Evidence to prove them to be Parts of that only 
one true Religion, without the hearty embracing whereof no Man can be faved. 


med to own it. 


CHA FI; 
What Degrees of Puniſhment. 


OW much ſoever you have endeavoured to reform the Doctrine of Perſecution 


to make it ſerve your Turn, and give it the Colour of Care and Zeal for the 


true Religion in the Country where alone you are concern d it ſhould be made uſe of; 
yet you have laboured in vain, and done no more, but given the old Engine a new 
Varniſh to ſet it off the better, and make it look leſs frightful : For by what has been 
ſaid in the foregoing Chapters, I think it will appear, that if any Magiſtrate have 
Power to puniſh Men in matters of Religion, all have; and that Diſſenters from the 
National Religion muſt be puniſhed every where or no where. The horrid Cruelties 
that in all Ages, and of late in our View, have been committed under the Name, 
and upon the Account of Religion, give ſo juſt an Offence and Abhorrence to all who 
have any Remains, not only of Religion, but Humanity left, that the World is aſha- 

This Objection therefore, as much as Words or Profeſſions can do, 


you have laboured to fence againſt itz and to exempt your Delign from the Suſpicion 


of any Severities, you take Care in every Page almoſt to let us hear of moderate Force, 
moderate Fenalties; but all in vain: and I doubt not but when this part too is exami- 
ned, it will appear, that as you neither have, nor can limit the Power of puniſhng 
to any diſtinct ſort of Magiſtrates, nor exempt from Puniſhment the Diſſenters from 
any National Religion: So neither have, nor can you limit the Puniſhment to any 
Degree ſhort of the higheſt, if you will uſe Puniſhments at all in matters of Religion. 


What you have done in this Point beſides giving us good Words, I will now examine. 


You tell me, I have taken à Liberty which will need Pardon, becauſe I ſay, « You 
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e have plainly yielded the Queſtion by owning thoſe greater Severities to be impro- pag. 1. 


« per and unfit. 


But if I ſhall make it out, that thoſe are as proper and fit as your 


moderate Penalties; and that if you will uſe one, you mult come to the other, as will 
appear from what you your ſelf ſay : whatever you may think, I ſhall not imagine other 
Readers will conclude I have taken too great a Liberty, or ſhall much need Pardon. 
For if as you ſay in the next Page, Authority may reaſonably and juſtly uſe ſome Degrees 
of Force where it is needful; | ſay they may alſo uſe any Degree of Force where 


it is xeedful., Now upon your Grounds , Fire and Sword, tormenting and 
undoing, and thoſe other Puniſhments which you condemn, will be needful, even 
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to Torments of the higheſt Severity, and be as neceſſary as thoſe moderate Penalties 


which you will not name. For I ask you, to what purpoſe do you uſe any Degree 
of Force? Is it to prevail with Men to do ſomething that is in their' Power , or 
that is not? The latter I ſuppoſe you will not ſay, till your Love of Force is ſo 
increaſed, that you ſliall think it neceſſary to be made uſe of to produce Impoſſibi- 
lities : If Force then be to be uſed only to bring Men to do what is in their Power, 
what is the Neceſſity you aſſign of it? only this, as I remember, viz. That when gen- 
tle Admonitions and earneſt Intreaties will not prevail, what other means is there left 
but Force? And J upon the ſame ground reply; If leſſer Degrees of Force will not 
prevail, what other means is there left but greater; If the loweſt Degree of Force 
be neceflary where gentler means will not prevail, becauſe there is no other means 
left; higher Degrees of Force are neceſſary, where lower will not prevail, for the 
ſame Reaſon. Unleſs you will ſay all Degrees of Force work alike; and that lower 
Penalties prevail as much on Men as greater, and will equally bring them to do what 
is in their Power, If ſo, a phlip on the Forehead, or a Farthing Mulct, may be Pe- 
nalty enough to bring Men to what you propoſe. But if you ſhall laugh at theſe, 
as being for their ſmalneſs inſufficient, and therefore will think it neceſſary to increaſe 
them, I ſay, wherever Experience ſhews any Degree of Force to be inſufficient to 


prevail, there will be ſtill the ſame neceſſity to increaſe it. For wherever the End 


is xeceſſary, and Force is the means, the only means left to procure it, both which 
you ſuppoſe in our Caſe, there it will be found always neceflary to increaſe the De- 
grees of Force, where the lower prove ineffectual, as well till you come to the higheſt 
as when you begin with the loweſt. So that in your preſent Caſe I do not wonder 
you uſe ſo many Shifts, as I thall ſhew by and by you do, to decline naming the 
higheſt Degree of what you call moderate. If any Degree be neceſſary, you cannot 
aſſign any one (condemn it in Words as much as you pleaſe) which may not be ſo, 
and which you muſt not come to the Uſe of. If there be no ſuch Neceſſity of Force 
as will juſtify thoſe higher Degrees of it, which are Severities you condemn, neither 
will it juſtify the Uſe of your lower Degrees. 

If, as you tell us, falſe Religions prevail againſt the true, merely by the Advantage 
they have in the Corruption and Pravity of humane Nature left to itſelf unbridled by Au- 
thority. If the not receiving the true Religion be a Mark and Effect merely of the 
Prevalency of the Corruption of human Nature; may not, nay, muſt not the Magi- 
ſtrate, if leſs will not do, uſe his utmoſt Force to bring Men to the true Religion? 
his Force being given him to ſuppreſs that Corruption; eſpecially ſince you give it 
for a meaſure of the Force to be uſed, that it muſt be ſo much, as without which or- 


 dinarily they will not embrace the Truth that muſt ſave them. What ordinarily ſigni- 


fies here to make any determinate meaſure is hard to gueſs; but ſignify it what ir 
will, ſo much Force muſt be uſed, as without which Men will not embrace the Truth; 
which, if it ſignify any thing intelligible, requires, that where lower Degrees will not 
do, greater muſt be uſed, till you come to what will ordizarily do; but what that or- 
dinarily is, no Man can tell. If one Man will not be wrought on by as little Force 
as another, muſt not greater Degrees of Force be uſed to him ? Shail the Magiſtrate 
who is obliged to do what lies ix him, be excuſed, for letting him be damm d, without 
the Uſe of all the means was in his Fower ? And will it be ſufficient for him to plead, 
that though he did not 4 what lay in him, yet he did what ordinarily prevailed, 
or what prevailed on ſeveral others. Force, if that be the Remedy, muſt be pro- 
portion'd to the Oppoſition. If the Doſe that has trequently wrought on others, will 
not purge a Man whoſe Life lies on it, muſt it not therefore be made fufficient and 
effectual, becauſe it will be more than what is called ordinary? Or can any one 
ſay the Phyſician has done his Duty, who lets his Patient in an extraordinary Caſe 
rith in the Uſe of only moderate Remedies, and pronounces him incurable, before 
e has tried the utmoſt he can with the powerfulleſt Remedies which are in his 
reach ? 
Having renounced loſs of Eſtate, corperal Puniſhments, Impriſonment, and ſuch ſort 


pag. 19, Of Severities , as unfit to be uſed in matters of Religion; you ask, Will it follow 
from hence that the Magiſtrate has no right to nſe any Force at all ? Yes, it will fol- 


low, till you give ſome Anſwer to what 1 fay in that Place, viz. That if you give 
up Puniſhments of a Man in his Peron, Liberty aud Eſtate, I think we need not ſtand 
with you for any Puniſhments may be made uſe of. But this you paſs by without any 
notice. I doubt not but you will here think you have a ready Anſwer, by telling 
Ss | me, 
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me, you mean only depriving Men of their Eſtates, maiming them with corporal Pu- 
niſhments, ſtarving and tormenting them in noiſome Priſons, and other ſuch Severities 
which you have by name excepted ; but lower Penalties may yet be uſed, for Penal- Pa 
ties is the Word you carefully uſe, and diſclaim that of Puiſhment, as if you difown- * 
ed the thing. I wiſh you would tell us too by name, what thoſe lower Penalties are 
you would have uſed, as well as by name you tell us thoſe Severities you diſallow. 
They may not maim a Man with corporal Puniſhments; may they uſe any corporal 
Punithments at all? They may not ſtarve and torment them in noiſome Priſons for Re- 
ligion; that you condemn as much as I. May they put them in any Priſon at all? They 
may not deprive Men of their Eſtates ;, I ſuppoſe you mean their whole Eſtates: May 
they take away half, or a quarter, or an hundredth part? *Tis ſtrange you ſhould 
be able to name the Degrees of Severity that will hinder more than promote the Pro- 
greſs of Religion, and cannot name thoſe Degrees that will promote rather than hinder 
it; that thoſe who would take their Meaſures by you, and follow your Scheme, 
might know how to proceed fo, as not to do more Harm than Good: For ſince you are 
ſo certain, that there are Degrees of Paniſhments or Penalties that will do Good, and 
other Degrees of them that will do Harm 5 ought you not to have told us, what 
that true Degree is, or how it may be known, without which all your goodly Scheme 
is of no uſe? For allowing all you have ſaid to be as true as you would have it, 
no Good can be done without ſhewing the juſt Meaſure of Puniſhment to be 
uſed. 
If the Degree be too great, it will, you confeſs, do Harm : Can one then not 
err on the other hand, by uſing too little? If you ſay ſo, we are agreed, and I de- 
fire no better Toleration. It therefore too great will do Harm, and too little, in your 
Opinion will do no Good, you ought to tell us the juſt mean. This I preſſed upon 
vou; whereof that the Reader may be Judge, I ſhall here trouble him with the 
Repetition. 
« There is a third Thing, that you are as tender and reſerv'd in, as either naming L.: p 278. 
« the Criminals to be puniſhed, or poſitively telling us the End for which they ſhould 
ce be puniſhed ; and that is, with what ſort of Penalties, what degree of Puniſhment 
ce they thould be forced. You are indeed ſo gracious to them, that you renounce 
« the Severittes and Penalties hitherto made uſe of. You tell us, they ſhould be but A. p. 24. 
« moderate [enalties, But if we ask you what are moderate Penalties, you confeſs 
« you connot tell us: So that by moderate here, you yet mean nothing. You tell A. p. 15. 
« us, The outward Force to be applied, ſhould be duly tempered. But what that due 
« Temper is, you do not, or cannot ſay; and fo, in effect, it ſignifies juſt nothing. 
« Yet if in this you are not plain and direct, all the reſt of your Deſign will ſignify 
« nothing. For it being to have ſome Men, and to ſome End, puniſhed; yet if it 
c cannot be found what Funiſhment is to be uſed, it is (notwithſtanding all you have 
« ſaid) utterly uſeleſs. You tell us modeſtly, That to determine preciſely the juſt A. p. 12. 
tc meaſure of the Puniſhment, will require ſome Conſideration, If the Faults were pre- 
ce ciſely determined, and could be proved, it would require no more Conſideration 
te to determine the meaſure of the Puniſhment in this, than it would in any other 
« Caſe, where thoſe were known. But where the Fault is undefined, and the Guilt 
not to be proved, (as I ſuppoſe it will be found in this preſent Buſineſs of exa- 
© mining) it will without doubt require Conſideration to proportion the Force to the 
&« Deſign : Juſt ſo much Conſideration as it will require to fit a Coat to the Moon, 
ce or proportion a Shoe to the Feet of thoſe who inhabit her. For to proportion a 
« Puniſhment to a Fault that you do not name, (and ſo we in Charity ought to 
« think you do not yet know) and a Fault that when you have named, it will be 
« impoſſible to be proved who are or are not guilty of it, will, I ſuppoſe, require 
« as much Conſideration as to fit a Shoe to Feet whoſe Size and Shape are not 
«© known. 
« However, you offer ſome meaſures whereby to regulate your Puniſhments; which 
« when they are looked into, will be found to be juſt as good as none, they be- | 
ce ing impoſſible to be any Rule in the Caſe. The firſt is, So much Forte, or ſuch A. p. 14. 
« Penalties as are ordinarily ſufficient to prevail with Men of common Diſcretion, 
« and not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, to weigh Matters of Religion carefully and 
« impartially, and without which ordinarily they will not do this. Where it is to be 
« obſerved: | 
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* Firſt, That who are theſe Men of common Diſcretion, is as hard to krow, as to kr 
“ what js a fit Degree of Puniſhment in the Cale; and ſo you do but regulate one 
« Uncertainty by another. Some Men will be apt to think, that he who will not 
« weigh Matters of Religion, which are of infinite Concernment to him, without Fu- 
« niſhment, cannot in reaſon be thcught a Man of common Diſcretion. Many Women 
C of common Diſcretion enough to manage the ordinary Affairs of their Families, are 
© not able to read a Page in an ordinary Author, or to underftand and give an account 
« what it means, When read to them. Many Men of con men Diſcreticn in their Cal- 
ce lings, are not able to judge when an Argument is concluſive or no; much leſs to 
cc trace it through a long Train of Conſequences. What Penalties ſhall be ſufficient to 
& prevail with ſuch (who upon Examination, I fear, will not be found to make the 
&« leaſt part of Mankind) to examine and weigh Matters of Religion carefully and im— 
& partially? The Law allows all to have common Diſcretion, {for whom it hes not 
& provided Guardians or Bedlam. So that, in effect, your Men of common Diſcretion, 
« areall Men, not judg'd Idiots or mad Men: And Penalties ſufficient to prevail with 
&« Nen of commen Diſcretion, are Penalties ſufficient to prevail with all Men but Idiots 
c and mad Men. Which what a Meaſure it is to regulate Penalties by, let all Men 
of common Diſcretion judge. | 
« Secondly, You may be pleaſed to conſider, that all Men of the ſame Degree of 
« Diſcretion, are not apt to be moved by the ſame Degree of Penalties. Some are of 
« a more yielding, ſome of a more ſtift Tem per; and what is ſufficient to prevail on 
c one, is not half enough to move the other; though both Men of common D2ſcrer;- 
« on. So that common Piſcretjon will be here of o uſe to determine the Meaſure of 
« Puniſhment : eſpecially, when in the ſame Clauſe you except Men deſperately per- 
ce werſe and olftinate , who are as hard to be known, as what you ſeek, 212. the juſt 
« Froportions of Puniſſ ments neceſſary to prevail with Men to conſider, examine, and 
« weigh Matters of Keligion 3 wherein, if a Van tells you he has confudered, he has 
cc weighed, he has examined, and fo gocs on in his former Courſe, 'tis impcſhble for 
« you ever to know whether he has done his Duty, or whether he be deſperately per- 
cc verſe and obſtinate. So that this Exception ſignifies juft nothing. 
« There are many things in ycur uſe of Force and Penalties, different from any 
« Tevyer met with elfewhere. One of them, this Clauſe of yours concerning the Mea- 
cc ſure of Puniſhments, now under Conſideration, offers me; wherein you proportion 
ce your Puniſkments only to the Yielding and Corrigible, not to the Perverſe and Ob- 
« ſtinatez contrary to the common Diſcretion which has hitherto made Laws in other 
« Caſes, which levels the Puniſiments againſt refractory Offenders, and never ſpares 
ce them becauſe they are obſtinate. This however I will not blame as an Over-ſight 
« jn you. Your new Method, which aims at ſuch impracticable and inconſiſtent 
&« things as Laws cannot bear, nor t enalties be uſeful to, forced you to it. The Uſe- 
ce leſneſs, Abſurdity, and Unreaſonableneſs of great Severities, you had acknowledg- 
« ed in the foregoing Paragraphs : Diffenters you would have brought to conſider by 
« moderate Penalties ; they lie under them; but whether they have conſidered or no, 
<« (for that you cannot tell) they ſtill continue Liflenters, What is to be done now? 
A. P. 12, © Why, the Incurable are to be left to God, as you tell us. Your Funiſhments were not 
«© meant to prevail on the deſperately Perverſe and Obſtinate, as you tell us here. And 
« fo whatever be the Succeſs, your Puniſkments are however juſtified, 
The fulneſs of your Anſwer to my Queſtion, Vith what Punſhments ? made you 
poſſibly paſs by theſe two or three } ages without making any particular Reply to 
any thing I ſaid in them: we will therefore examine that Anſwer of yours, where 
you tell us, That having in your An ut declared that you take the Severities ſo often 
mentioned (which either deſiroy Men, er make them miſerable) to be utterly unapt and 
7mproper (for Reaſons there given) to brizgg Mtn to embrace the Truth that muſt ſave 
them: but juſt how far within thoſe Bounds that Force extends it ſelf, which is really 
ſerviceable to that End, you do rot preſume to determine. To determine how far 
moderate Force reaches, when it is receflary to ycur Buſineſs that it ſhould be deter- 
mined, is not preſumng : Yeu night with more Reaſon have called it preſuming, to 
talk of moderate Fenalties, and not to be able to determine what you mean by them 3 
or to premiſe, as you do, That you will tell plain) and directihy, with what Puniſh- 
ments; and here to tell us, You do rot preſume to determine. But you give a Rea- 
ſon tor ths Medeſty of yours, in what follows, where you tell me, I have not ſhemn 
any Cauſe why you ſhould, And yet you may find in what is above repeated gf = 
| TELE 
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theſe Words, © If in this you are not plain and direct, all the reſt of your Deſign will 
« ſigniſy nothing. But had 1 failed in ſhewing any Cauſe why you ſhould ; and your 
Charity would not enlighten us, unleſs driven by my Reafons, I dare ſay yet, If I 
have not ſhewn any Canſe why you ſhould determine in this Point, I can ſhew a Cauſe 
why you ſhould not. For 1 will be anſwerable to you, that you cannot name any 
Degree of Puniſhment, which will not be either ſo great, as to come among thoſe 
you condemn, and fhew what your Moderation, what your Averſion to Perſecution is; 
or elſe too little to attain thoſe Ends for which you propoſe it. But whatever you 
tel} me, that I have ſhewn no Cauſe why you ſhould determine, I thought it might have 
paſſed for a Cauſe why you ſhould determine more particularly, that (as you will find 
in thoſe Pages) I had proved that the Meaſures, you offer whereby to regulate your 
Puniſhments, are juft as good as none. 
Your Meaſures in your Argument conſidered, and which you repeat here again, are 
in theſe Words; So much Force, or ſuch Penalties as are ordinarily ſufficient to prevail 8 
with Men of common Diſcretzon, and not deſperately perverſe, to weigh Matters of Re- * 
ligion carefully and impartia/ty, and without which ordinarily they will not do this; ſo 
much Force, or ſuch Penalties may fitly and reaſonably be uſed for the promoting true Re- 
ligion in the World, and the Salvation of Souls. And what juſt Exception this is liable 
to, you do not underſtand. Some of the Exceptions it is liable to, you might have 
ſeen in what I have here again caufed to be reprinted, if you had thought them worth 
your Notice. But you go on to tell us here, That when you ſpeak of Men of common Ibid. 
Diſcretion, and not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, you think tis plain enough, that 
by common Diſcretion you exclude not Idiots only, and ſuch as we uſually call mad Men, 
but likewife the deſperately Perverſe and Obſtinate, who perhaps may well enough deſerve 
that Name, though they be not wont to be ſent to Bedlam. 
Whether by this you have at all taken off the Difficulty, and ſhewn your Meaſure 
to be any at all in the uſe of Force, I leave the Reader to judge. I asked, Since 
great ones are unfit, what Degrees of Puniſhment or Force are to be uſed ? You 
anſwer, So much Force, and ſuch Penalties as are ordinarily ſufficient to prevail with 
Men of ordinary Diſcretion. I tell you tis as hard to know who thoſe Men of common 
Diſcretion are, as what Degree of Puniſhment you would have uſed ; unleſs we will 
take the © Determination of the Law, which allows all to have common | iſcretion, 
« for whom it has not provided Guardians or Bed/am : ſo that in Effect, your Men 
« of common Diſeretion are all Men not judg'd Idiots or mad Men. To clear this, 
you tell us, When you ſpeak of Men of common Diſcretion, and not deſperately perverſe 
and obſtinate, you think tis plain enough, by common Diſcretion you exclude not 1diots 
only, and ſuch as are uſually called mad Men, but likewiſe the deſperately perverſe and 
obſtinate. It may be you did, for you beſt know what you meant in writing : but if 
by Men of common Diſcretion, you excluded the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, let us 
ut what you meant by the Words, Men of common Diſcretion, in the place of thoſe 
ords themſelves, and then according to your meaning, your Rule ſtands thus 3 
Penalties ordinarily ſufficient to prevail with Men not deſperately perverſe and obſtinatez 
and with Men not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate : ſo that at laſt, by Aen of common 
Diſcretion, either you excluded only Idiots, and mad Men; or if we muſt take your 
Word for it, that by them you excluded likewiſe the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, 
8 fo meant ſomething elſe; tis plain, you meant only a very uſeleſs and inſiguificant 
autology. | 
You go on, and tell us, Jf the Penalties you ſpeak of, be intended for the curing pag. 45. 
Mens unreaſonable Prejudices and Refractorineſs againſt the true Religion, then the rea- 
fon why the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate are not to be regarded in meaſuring theſe 
Penalties, is uer) apparent. For as Remedies are not provided for the Incurable, ſo in 
the preparing aud tempering them, regard is to be had only to thoſe for whom they are 9 
defigned, Which, true or falſe, is nothing to the purpoſe, in a Place where you il 
profeſs to inform us, what Punifhments are to be uſed. We are enquiring who il 
are the deſperately. perverſe and obſtinate, and not whether they are to be puniſh- 1 
ed or no. You pretend to give us a Rule to know what Degrees of Force 1 
are to be uſed, and tell us, it is /o nuch as is orainarily ſufficient to prevail with 
Men of common Diſcretion, aud not defperately perverſe and obſtinate. We again 
ask „ who are your Arn of common Diſcretion? You tell us, ſuch as are 07 
Mad men or Idiots, or deſperately perverſe and obſtinate. Very well; but who are 
thoſe deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, how ſhall we know them? and to this 
you 
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you tell us, they are not to be regarded in meaſuring theſe Penalties. Whereby certainly 
we have got a plain Meaſure of your moderate Penalties. No, not yet, you 
go on in the next Paragraph to perfect it, where you ſay, To prevent a little Cavil, 
it may be needful to note that there are Degrees of Perverſeneſs and Obſtinacy , 
and that Men may be perverſe and obſtinate without being deſperately ſo. So then 
now we have your Meaſure compleat 3 and to determine the juſt Degrees of Puniſh- 
ments; and to clear up the Doubt, who are the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, we 
need but be told that there are Degrees of. Perverſeneſs and Obſtinacy z and that Men 
may be perverſe and obſtinate without being deſperately ſo : And that therefore ſome per- 
verſe and obſtinate Perſons may be thought curable, though ſuch as are deſperately ſo, can- 
not. But does all this tell us who are the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate ? which is 
the thing we want to be informed in; nor till you have told us that, have you re- 
moved the Objection. | 
But if by deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, you will tell us, you meant thoſe, that 
are not wrought upon by your moderate Penalties, as you ſeem to intimate in your 
Reaſon, why the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate are not to be regarded in meaſuring 
theſe Penalties : For, ſay you, as Remedies are not provided for the incurable ; fo in pre- 
paring and tempering them, Regard is to be had only to thoſe for whom they are deſigned. 
So that by the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, you will perhaps ſay 'twas plain you 
meant the incurable ; for you ordinarily ſhift off the Doubtfulneſs of one Place, by 
appealing to as doubtful an Expreſſion in another. If you ſay then, that by deſpe- 
rately perverſe and obſtinate, you mean incurable ; I ask you again by what incurabli? 
by your lower Degrees of Force ? For I hope where Force is proper to work, thoſe 
who are not wrought on by lower Degrees, may yet be by higher. If you mean ſo, 
then your Anſwer will amount to thus much, Moderate Penalties are ſuch as are ſuf- 
ficient to prevail on thoſe who are not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate. The deſperate- 
ly perverſe and obſtinate are thoſe who are incurable, and the curable are thoſe on 
whom moderate Penalties are not ſufficient to prevail: Whereby at laſt we have got 
a ſure Meaſure of what are moderate Penalties ; juſt ſuch an one, as if having a Sove- 
raign Univerſal Medicine put into your Hand, which will never fail, if you can hit 
the right Doſe, which the Inventer tells you muſt be moderate : You ſhould ask him 
what was the moderate Quantity it is to be given in; and he ſhould anſwer, In ſuch 
a Quantity as was ordinarily ſufficient to work on common C onſtitutions, and not def- 
perately perverſe and obſtinate, And to you asking again, who were of deſperately per- 
verſe and obſtinate Conſtitutions ? It ſhould be anſwered, Thoſe that were incurable. 
And who were incurable ? Thoſe whom a moderate Quantity would not work on. And 
thus to your Satisfaction, you know the moderate Doſe by the deſperately perverſe and 
obſtinate; and the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate by being incurable ; and the Incura- 
ble by the moderate Poſe. For if, as you ſay, Remedies are not provided for the incur a- 


ble, and none but moderate Penalties are to be provided, is it not plain, that you mean, 


that all that will not be wrought on by your moderate Penalties, are in your Senſe 
incurable? - | 

To eaſe you, Sir, of juſtifying your ſelf, and ſhewing that I have miſtaken you, do 
but tell us poſitively what in Penalties is the higheſt Degree of moderate; who are 
deſperately perverſe and obſtinate 5 or who are incurable, without this relative and circu- 
lar way of defining one by the other; and I will yield my ſelf to have miſtaken you, as 
much as you pleaſe. 

If by incurable you mean ſuch as no Penalties, no Puniſhments, no Force is ſufficient 
to work on 3 then your Meaſure of moderate Penalties will be this, that they are ſuch, 
as are ſufficient to prevail with Men not incurable, i. e. who cannot be prevailed on by 
any Puniſhments, any Force whatſoever z which will be a Meaſure of moderate Puniſh- 
ments, which (whatſoever you do) ſome will be very apt to approve of. 

But let us ſuppoſe by theſe Marks (ſince you will afford us no better) that we can 
find who are deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, we are yet as far as ever from finding 
the Meaſures of your moderate Puniſhments, till ir can be known, what Degree of 
Force it is, that is ordinarily ſufficient to prevail with all that are Men of common Diſ- 


cretion, and not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate ; for you are told, that all Men of the 


ſame Degree of Diſcretion are not apt to be moved with the ſame Degree of Penal- 
ties: But to this too you anſwer nothing, and fo we are ſtill without any Rule or 
Means of knowing how to adjuſt your Puniſhments, that being ordinarily jijficient to 
prevail upon one, the double whereof is not ordinarily ſuſſicient to prevail on Do. 
re 
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I tell you in the ſame Place, © That you have given us in another Place, ſomething L. 2 p. 275. 
« like another Boundary to your moderate Penalties : But when examined, it proves 
[ « juſt like the reſt, amuſing us only with good Words, ſo put together as to have no 
„ direct meaning; an Art very much in uſe amongſt ſome ſort of learned Men: The 
« Words are theſe; Such Penalties as may not tempt Perſgns who have any Concern for 
« their Eternal Salvation (and thoſe who have none, 44 not to be conſidered) to re- 
« pounce a Religion which they believe to be true, or profeſs one which they do not believe to 
« be ſo. If by any Concern, you mean ſuch as Men ought to have for their Eternal Salva- 
« tion 5 By this Rule you may make your Puiſhments as great as you pleaſe 3 and all 
« the Severities you have diſclaimed may be brought in Play again: For none of thoſe 
« will de able to make a Man, who is truly concerned for his Eternal Salvation, renounce 
« a Religion he believes to be true, or profeſs one he does not believe to be ſo. It 
« by thoſe who have any Concern, you mean ſuch, who have ſome faint Wiſhes for 
« Happineſs hereafter, and would be glad to have things go well with them in the 
other World, but will venture nothing in this World for it; theſe the moderateſt 
« Funiſhments you can imagine will make to change their Religion. If by any Con- 
« cern, you mean whatever may be between theſe two; the Degrees are ſo infinite, 
ce that to proportion your Punithments by that, is to have no Meaſure of them at all. 
To which all the Reply I can find is only this, That there are Degrees of Careleſnejs Pag. 50. 
in Men of their Salvation, as well as of Concern for it. So that ſuch as have ſome Con- 
cern for their Salvation, may yet be careleſs of it to a great Degree. And therefore if 
thoſe who have any Concern for their Salvation, deſerve Regard and Pity ;, then jo may 
ſome careleſs Perſons : though thoſe who have no Concern for their Salvation, deſerve not 
to be conſidered, which ſpoils a little Harangue you give us, P. 43. If you think this to 
be an Anſwer to what I ſaid, or that it can ſatisfy any one concerning the way of 
knowing what Degrees of Puniſhment are to be uſed, pray tell us ſo. The Enquiry 
is, what Degrees of Puniſhment will tempt a Man, who has any Concern for his Eter- 
nal Salvation, to renounce a Religion he believes to be true? And 'tis anſwered, There 
are Degrees of Careleſneſs in Men of their Salvation, as well as Concern for it, A happy 
Diſcovery : What's the Uſe of it? So that ſuch as have ſome Concern for their Salva- 
tion, may yet be Careleſs of it to a great Degree. Very true: By this we may know 
what Degree of Force is to be uſed. No, not a Word of that, but the Inference is, 
And therefore if thoſe who have any Concern for their Salvation, deſerve Regard and Pity, 
then ſo may ſome careleſs Perſons ; though thoſe who have no Concern for their Salvation, 
deſerve not to be conſidered. And by this time we know what Degree of Force will 
make a Man, who has any Concern for his Salvation, renounce a Religion he believes true, 
and profeſs one he does not believe to be ſo. This might do well at croſs Queſtions : 
but you are ſatisfied with what you have done, and what that is, you tell me in the 
next Words, which ſpoils a little Harangue of yours given us, P. 43. The Harangue 
I ſuppoſe is contained in theſe Words. | | 
One thing I cannot but take notice of in this Paſſage before I leave it: and that L. 2. p. 279. 
* Is, that you ſay here, Thoſe who have no Concern for their Salvation, deſerve not to 
© be conſidered. In other Parts of your Letter you pretend to have Compaſſion on 
the Careleſs, and provide Remedies for them: But here of a ſudden your Charity 
** fails you, and you give them up to eternal Perdition, without the leaſt Regard, the 
e leaſt Pity, and ſay, They deſerve not to be conſidered. Our Saviour's Rule was, the 
* Sick and not the Whole need a Phyſician : Your Rule here is; Thoſe that are care- 
leſs, are not to be conſidered, but are to be left to themſelves. This would ſeem ſtrange, 
* if one did not obſerve what drew you to it. You perceiv'd that if the Magiſtrate 
* was'to uſe no Puniſhments, but ſuch as would make no body change their Religion, 
* he was to uſe none at all: For the Careleſs would be brought to the National 
„Church with any ſlight Puniſhments; and when they are once there, you are it 
* ſeems ſatisfied, and look no farther aſter them. So that by your own Meaſures, if 
the Careleſs, and thoſe who have no Concern for their Eternal Salvation, are to be 
regarded and taken Care of, if the Salvation of their Souls is to be promoted, there 
is tobe no Puniſhments to be uſed at all: And therefore you leave them out as not 
ce to he conſidered. os: . 30 711. | 32 | . | | * | 
What you have ſaid is ſo far from ſpoiling that Harangue, as you are pleaſed to 
* that you having nothing elſe to ſay to it, allows what is laid to your Charge 
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You wind up all concerning the Meaſures of your Force in theſe Words; Aud as 
thoſe Medicines are thought ſafe and adviſable, which do ordinarily cure, though not al- 
ways (as none dos) ſo thoſe ? enalties or Puniſhments, which are ordinarily found ſufficient 
(as well as neceſſary) for the Ends for which they are deſigned, may fitly and reaſonably 
be uſed for the compaſſing theſe Ends. Here. your ordinarily comes to your Help 
again; and here one would think that you meant ſuch as cure ſometimes, vot 
always; ſome though not all: And in this Senſe will not the utmoſt Severirzes come 
within your Rule? For can you ſay, if Puniſhments are to be uſed to prevail on any, 
that the greater will (where lower fail) prevail on none? At leaſt can you be ſure of jt 
till they have been tried for the compaſſing theſe Ends ? which as we ſhall ſee in another 
Place, you have aſſigned various enough. I ſhall only take notice of two or three often re- 
peated by you, and thoſe are to make Men hear, to make Men coyfader, to make Men cox- 
ſider as they ought, i. e. as you explain it, to make Men conſider ſo, as not to reject. The 
Greatneſs of the Force then, according to this meaſure, muſt be ſuſſicient to make Men 
hear, ſufficient to make Men conſider, — ſufficient to make Men embrace the true Religion. 

And now the Magiſtrate has all your Rules about the meaſures of Puniſhments to 
be uſed, and may confidently and ſafely go to work to eſtabliſh it by a Law: for he ha- 
ving theſe Marks to guide him, that they muſt be great enough ordinarily to prevail 
with thoſe who are not 1diots or Mad men, nor deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, great 
enough ordinarily to prevail with Men to hear, conſider, and embrace the true Religion, 
and yet not ſo great as might tempt Perſons, who have any Concern for their eternal 
Salvation, to renounce a Religion which they believe to be true, or profeſs one which they do 
not believe to be ſo: Do you not think you. have ſufficiently inſtructed him in your 
meaning, and enabled him to find the juſt Temper of his Puniſhments according to 
your Scheme, neither too much, nor too little? But however you may be ſatisfied 
with them, I ſuppoſe others, when it comes to be put in practice,. will by theſe mea- 
ſures (which are all I can find in your Scheme) be ſcarce able to find, what are the 
Puniſhments you would have uſed. 

In Eutopia there is a Medicine call'd Hiera, Picra, which tis ſuppoſed would cure a 
troubleſome Diſeaſe of that Country: but it is not to be given, but in the Doſe pre- 
ſcribed by the Law, and in adjuſting the Doſe lies all the Skill; For if you give too 
much, it heightens the Diſtemper, and ſpreads the mortal Contagion,z and it too lit- 
tle, it does no good at all. With this Difficulty the Law-makers have been perplexed 
theſe many Ages, and could not light on the right Doſe, that would work the Cure, 
till lately there came an Undertaker, who would ſhew them how they could not 
miſtake, He bid them then preſcribe ſo much, as would ordinarily be effetual upon all 
that were not 1djots or A4ad-men, or in whom the Humour was not deſperately per- 
verſe and obſtinate, to produce the End for which it was deſigned 3 but not fo much 
as. would make a Man in Health, who had any. Concern for his Life , fall into 
a mortal Diſeaſe. Theſe were good Words, and he was rewarded for them: but when 
by them they came to fix the Doſe, they could not tell whether it ought to be a 
Grain, a Dram, or an Ounce, or a whole Pound, any more than before; and fo the 
Doſe of their Hiera Picra, notwithſtanding this Gentleman's Pains, is as uncertain, 
and. that ſovereign Remedy as uſeleſs. as ever it was, 4 

In the next Paragraph you tell us, You do not ſee what. more can be required to juſti- 
fy the Rule here given. So quick a Sight needs no Spectacles. For if I demand that 
it ſhould expreſs what Penalties particularly are ſuch as it ſays may, fitly and reaſonably 
be uſed ; this 1 muſt give you leave to tell me is a very unreaſonable Demand. It is an 
unreaſonable Demand, if your Rule be ſuch, that by it I may know without any more 
ado, the particular Penalties that are fit; otherwife it is not uxreaſonable to demand 
them by Name, if your Marks be not ſufficient to, know them by. But let us hear 
your Reaſon, For what Rule is there. that expreſſes the Particulars that agree with it? 
And it is an admirable Rule with which one can find no Particulars: that agree; for I 
challenge you to inſtance in one: 4 Rule, you ſay, il intended for a common Meaſure by 
which. Particulars axe to be exanuned,, aud therefore muſt neceſſarily be general. So 
general, looſe, and inconſiſtent, that no Particulars; can be examined by it: for again 
I challenge you, or any an living , to meaſure out any Puniſhment by this your 
common Meaſure, and eſtabliſh it by a Law. Yon g ; And thoſe to whom it is given, 
are ſuppoſed to be able to apply it, and to judge of Particulars by it. Nay it is often ſeen 
that they are better able to do this than thoſe who give it: And ſo it is in the preſent Caſe, 
the Rule hereby laid down is that by which you ſuppoſe Governours and Law-givers ought to 
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examine the Penalties they uſe for the promoing the true Religion, and the Salvation of Souls. 
Such a Rule it ought to be I grant, and ſuch an one is deſired : but that yours is ſuch 
a Rule as Magiſtrates can take any meaſure by, for the Puniſhments they are to ſettle 
by Law, is denied, and you are again deſired to ſhew. You proceed; But certainly no 
Man doubts but their Prudence and Experience enables them to aſe and apply it better 
than other Men, and to judge more exactly what Penalties do agree with it, and what do 
not ; and therefore you think 1 muſt excuſe you if you do not take upon you to teach them 
what it becomes you rather to learn from them. If we are not to doubt but their 
Prudence and Experience enables Magiſtrates to judge beſt what Penalties are fit, you have 
indeed given us at laſt a way to know the meaſure of Puniſhments to be uſed : but it 
is ſuch an one as puts an End to your Diſtinction of moderate Penalties : For no Ma- 
giſtrates that I know, when they once began to uſe Force to bring Men to their Reli- 
gion, ever ſtopp'd till they came to ſome of thoſe Severities you condemn ; and if 
you pretend to teach them Moderation for the future, with Hopes to ſucceed, you 
ought to have ſhewed them the juſt Bounds, beyond which they ought not to go, in 
a Model fo wholly new, and beſides all Experience. But if it be to be determined by 
their Prudence and Experience, whatever Degrees of Force they ſhall uſe, will always 
be the right. | | | 

Law-makers and Governors however beholden to you for your good Opinion of their 
Prudence and Experience; yet have no reaſon to thank you for your Complement, by 
Fa ſuch an Exerciſe to their Prudence and Experience, as to put it upon them to 

nd out the juſt meaſures of Puniſhments, by Rules you give them, which are ſuch, 
that neither your ſelf, nor any body elſe can find out any Meaſures by. The other 
part of your Complement will be ſuſpected not to be ſo much out of your abundant 
Reſpect to Law-makers and Governours, as out of the great Regard you have to your 
ſelf; for you in vain pretend you forbear to name any particular Puniſhments, becauſe 
you will zot take upon you to teach Governours and Law-makers, when you your ſelf own 
in the ſame Breath, that you are laying down Rules by which they are to proceed in the 
Uſe of Penalties for promoting Religion, which is little different from reaching: and 
your whole Book is nothing elle but about the Magiſtrate's Power and Duty. 1 excuſe 
you therefore for your own ſake from naming any particular runiſhments by your Rules: 
for you have a right to it, as all Men have a right to be excuſed from doing what is 
impoſſible to be done. 

Since therefore you grant that thoſe Severities you have named, are more apt to 
hinder than promote true Religion; and you cannot affign any meaſures of Puniſhment 
(ſhort of thoſe great ones you have condemned) which are tit to promote it, I think 
it Argument enough to prove againſt you, that no Puniſhments are fit, till you have 
ſhewed ſome others, either by Name, or ſuch Marks as they may certainly be known 
by, which are fit to promote the true Religion: and therefore nothing you have ſaid 
there, or any where elſe, will ſerve to ſhew that tis with little reaſon, as you tell me, 
that I ſay, © that if your indirect and at a diſtance Serviceableneſs may authorize the 
« Magiſtrate to uſe Force in Religion, all the Cruelties uſed by the Heathens againſt 
“ Chriſtians, by Papiſts againſt Proteſtants, and all the perſecuting of Chriſtians one 

« amongſt another, are all juſtifiable. To which you add, Not to take notice at preſent 
how odly it ſounds, that that which authorizes the Magiſtrates to uſe moderate Penalties 


to promote the true Religion, ſhould juſtify all the Cruelties that ever were uſed to pro- 
mote Heatheniſm or th 14 

As oddly as it ſounds to you, it will be evidently true, as long as that which aut hori- 
zes one, authorizes all Magiſtrates of eny Religion, which they believe to be true, to 
uſe Force to promote it; and as long as you cannot aſſign any Bounds to your Mo- 
derate Puniſhments, ſhort of thoſe great ones; which you therefore are not able to 
do, becauſe your Principles, whatever your words deny, will carry you to thoſe Degrees 
of Severity, which in Profeſſion you condemn : and this, whatever you do, I dare ſay 
every conſidering Reader beſides you will plainly ſee. So that this Imputation is not fo 
unreaſonable, ſince it is evident, that you muſt either renounce all Puniſhments what- 
ſoever in Religion, or make uſe of thoſe you condemn: for in the next Page you tell us, 
That all who have ſufficient means of Inſtruction provided for them, may juſtly be puni- 
ſhed for not being of the National Religion, where the true is the National Religion; be- 
cauſe it is a Fault in all ſuch not to be of the National Religion. In England then, for 
example, not to be of the National Religion is a Fault, and a Fault to be puniſhed by 
the Magiſtrate. The Magiſtrate, to cure this Fault, lays, on thoſe who diſſent, a 
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lower degree of Penalties, a Fine of 1 d. per Month. This proving inſufficient, what 
is the Magiſtrate to Go? If he be obliged, as you ſay, to amend this Fault by Penal. 
ties, and that low one of 1 d. per Month be not ſufficient to procure its Amendment, 
is he not to increaſe the Penalty? He therefore doubles the Fine to 2 d. per Month. 
This too proves ineffeftual, and therefore tis ſtill for the ſame reaſon doubled, till 
it come to 15. 55s. IO). 100 J. 1000 J. None of thefe Penalties working, but yet 
by being conſtantly levied, leaving the Delinquents no longer able to pay, Impriſon- 
ment and other corporal | unitkments follow to enforce an Obedience, till at laſt this 
gradual Increaſe of Fenalties and Force, each degree whereof wrought on ſome few, 
riſes to the higheſt Severitics againſt thoſe who ſtand out. For the Magiſtrate, who 
is obliged to correct this Jice, as you call it, and to ds what in him lies to cure 
this Fault, which oppoſes their Salvation; and who (if I miſtake not, you tell US, is 
auſrerable jor all that may follow from his nezle& , had no reaſon to raiſe the Fine 
trom 14. to 24. but becauſe the firſt was ineffectual: And if that were a ſufficient 
reaſon for railing from the firſt to the ſecond degree, why is it not as ſufficient to 
proceed from the ſecond to the third, and ſo gradually on? I would fain have any 
one thew me, where, and upon what ground, ſuch a gradual Increaſe of Force can 
ſton, till it come to the utmoſt Extremities. If therefore diſſenting from the Church 
o land, be a Fault to be puniſhed by the Magiſtrate, I delire you to tell me, 
„ere he thall hold his Hand; to name the ſort or degree of Puniſhment, beyond 
which he ought not to go in the uſe of Force, to cure them of that Fault, and 
bring them to Conformity. Till you have done that, you might have ſpared that 
Farzgraph, where you ſay, With what Ingenuity I draw you in to condemn Force in ge- 
eral, only becauje you acknowledge the ill Effects of proſecuting Men with Fire and 
Sword, &c. you may leave every Man to judge. And 1 leave whom you will to judge, 
whether from your own Principles it does not unavoicably follow, that if you con- 
demn any Penalties, you mult condemn all, as I have ſhewn z if you will retain any, 
you muſt retain all; you muſt either take or leave all together. For, as J have ſaid, and 
you deny not, © Where there is no Fault, there no Funiſhment is moderate; fo I add, 
Where there is a Fault to be corrected by the Magiſtrate's Force, there no degree of 
Force, which is ineffectual, and not ſufficient to amend it, can be immoderate; eſ- 
pecially if it be a Fault of great moment in its Conſequences, as certainly that muſt 
be, which draws after it the Loſs of Mens Eternal Happineſs. * 

You will, *tis likely, be ready to ſay here again, (for a good Subterfuge is never 
to be forſaken) that you except the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate. 1 defire to know 
for what Reaſon you except them? Is ir becauſe they ceaſe to be faulty? Next I ask 
you, Who are in your ſenſe the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate ? Thoſe that 1 s. or 
5 5. or 5 . or 100. or no Fine will work upon? Thoſe who can bear loſs of Eſtate, 
but not loſs of Liberty? or loſs of Liberty and Eſtate, but not corporal Pains and 
Torments? or all this, but not loſs of Lite? For to theſe Degrees do Men diffe- 
rently ſtand out. And ſince there are Men wrought on by the Approaches of Fire and 
Faggot, which other Degrees of Severity could not prevail with, where will you 
bound your arſperately perverſe and obſtinate ? The King of France, though you will 
allow him not to have Truth. of his fide, yet when he came to dragooning, found few 
fo deſperately pernerſe and olſtinate, as not to be wrought on. And why ſhould 
Truth, in which your Opinion wants Force, and nothing but Force, to help it, not 
have the Aſſiſtance of thoſe Degrees of Force, (when leſs wilt not do. to make it pre- 
vail) which are able to bring Men over to falſe Religions, which have no Light and 
Strength of their own to help them? You will do well therefore to conſider whether 
your Name of Sexerities, in Oppoſition to the moderate Puniſpments you ſpeak of, has 
or can do you any ſervice; whether the diſtinction between compelling and coactive 
Power be of any uſe or difference at all. For you deny the Magiftrate to have Power 
to compel: And you contend for his uſe of his coactive Power ; which. will then be 
a. good Diſtinction, when you can find a way to uſe coactive, or, which is, the ſame, 
competing Power without Compulſion. I deſire you alſo to confider, if in matters of 
Religion, Puniſhments are to be employed; becauſe they may be uſeful, whether you 
can ſtop at any degree that is ineffectual to the End which you propoſe, let that End 
be what it will. If it be barely to gain a hearing, as in ſome Places you ſeem to 
ſay, I think for that ſmall Puniſhments will generally prevail, and you do well to 
put that and moderate Renalties together, If it be to make Men confider,. as in o- 


ther Places you ſpeak, you cannot tell when you have obtained that End. But if 


your 
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your End be, which you ſeem moſt to inſiſt on, to make Auen conſider as they onght, 
i. e. till they embrace, there are many on whom all your moderate Penalties, all un- 
der thoſe Sve rities yon condemn, are too weak to prevail. So that you mult either 
confeſs, not conſidering ſo as to embrace the true Religion, i. e. not conſidering as one ont, 
is no Fault to be puniſhed by the coactive Force of the Magiſtrate; or elſe you 
mult reſume thoſe Severities which you have renounced : Chuſe you whether of the 
two you pleaſe. | | 

Therefore 'twas not ſo much at random that I ſaid, That thither at laſt Perſecu- L. 2. p. 
tion muſt come. Indeed from what you had ſaid of falling under the Stroke of the 
Sword, which was nothing to the purpoſe, I added, “That if by that you meant A. b. 12. 
« any thing to the Buſineſs in Hand, you ſeem to have a reſerve for greater Punith- | 
« ments, when leſs are not ſufficient to bring Men to be convinced. Which hath 
produced this warm Reply of yours; And will you ever pretend to Conſcience or Ao- Pag. 27 
deſty after this? For I beſeech you, Sir, what Words could I have uſed more expreſs or 
effectual to ſugnify, that in my Opinion no Diſſenters from the true Religion ought to be 
puniſhed with the Sword, but ſuch as chooſe rather to rebel againſt the Magiſtrate, than 
to ſubmit to leſſer Penalties? (For how any ſhould refuſe to ſubmit to thoſe Penalties, 
but by rebelling againſt the Magiſtrate, I ſuppoſe you will not undertake to tell we.) 
'Twas for this very purpoſe that I uſed thoſe words to prevent Cavils, (as I was then 
fo ſample as to think I might :) And I dare appeal to any Man of common Senſe and com- 
mon Honeſty , whether they are capable of any other meaning. And yet the very thing 
which I ſo plainly diſclaim in them, you pretend (without ſo much as offering to ſhew 
hom) to collect from them, © Thither, you ſay, at laſt, (viz. to the taking away 
Mens Lives for the ſaving of their Souls) Perſecution muſt come: As you fear, 
« notwithſtanding my talk of moderate Puniſhments, 1 my ſelf intimate in thoſe 
« Words: And if I mean any thing in them to the Buſineſs in hand, I feem to have 
&« a reſerve for greater Puniſhments, when leſſer are not ſufficient to bring Men to be 
« convinced. Sir, I ſhould expect fairer dealing from one of your Pagans or Maho- 
metans. But I ſhall only add, that I would never wiſh that any Man who has underta- 
ken a bad Cauſe, ſhould more plainly confeſs it than by ſerving it, as here (and not here 
only) you ſerve yours. Good Sir, be not ſo angry, leſt to obſerving Mea you increaſe 
the Suſpicion. One may, without Forfeiture of Modeſty or Conſcience , fear what 
Mens Principles threaten, though their Words diſclaim it. Nonconformity to the 
National, when it is the true Religion, as in England, is a Fault, a Vice, ſay you, 
to be corrected by the coattive Power of the Magiſtrate. If fo, and Force be the pro- 
per Remedy, he muſt increaſe it, till it be ſtrong enough to work the Cure; and 
mult not neglect his Duty (for ſo you make it) when he has Force enough in his 
Hand to make this Remedy more powerful. For wherever Force is proper to work 
on Men, and bring them to a Compliance, its not producing that Effect can only be 
imputed to its being too little: And if ſo, whither at laſt muſt it come, but to 
the late Methods of procuring Conformity (and as his moſt Chriſtian Majcity called 
it, of ſaving of Souls) in France, or Severities like them, when more moderate ones 
cannot produce it? For to continue inefficacious Penalties, inſufficient upon Trial to 
maſter the Fault they are applied to, is unjuſtifiable Cruelty ; and that which no bo- 
dy can Have a right to uſe, it ſerving only to diſeaſe and harm People, without a- 


mending them: For you tell us, they ſhould be ſuch Penalties as ſhould make them Pag. 44) 


4 


ucaſ ). | 
He that ſhould vex and pain a Sore you had, with frequent drefling it with ſome 1 
moderate, painful, but inefficacious Plaiſter, that promoted not the Cure, would bn 
juſtly be thought, not only an ignorant, but a diſhoneſt Surgeon. If you are in the a 
Surgeon's Hands, and his Help is requiſite, and the Cure that way to be wrought, | 
Corrofives and Fire are the moſt merciful, as well as, only juſtifiable way of Cure, A 
when the Caſe needs them. And therefore I hope I may till pretend to Modeſty | ; 
and Conſcience, though I ſhould have thought you ſo rational a Man, as to be led by 4 
your. own Principles; and fo honeſt, charitable, and zealous for the Salvation of 
Mens Souls, as not to vex and diſeaſe them with inefficacious Remedies to no pur- 
poſe, and let them-miſs of Salvation, for want of more vigorous Proſecutions. For 
if Conformity to the Church of England be neoeſſary to Salvation, (for elſe what 
Neceſſity can you pretend. of puniſhing Men at all to bring them to it?) it is Cruelty 
to their Souls (U you have Authority for any ſucli means) to uſe ſome, and not to 
uſe ſufficient Force to bring them to conform. And I dare ſay you are . 
9 that 
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that the French Diſcipline of dragooning would have made matily in England Confor- 
miſts, whom your /ower Penalties will not prevail on to be ſo. 

But to inform you that my Apprehenſions were not ſo wholly out of tlie way, I be- 
ſeech you to read here what you have writ in theſe Words; For how confidently ſoe- 
ver you tell me here, that it is more than I can ſay for my Political Puniſhments, that 
they were ever uſeful for the promoting true Religion; I appeal to all obſerving Per- 
ſons, whether wherever true Religion or ſound Chriſtianity has been nationally received and 
eſtabliſhed by moderate penal Laws, it has not always loſt ground by the Relaxation of 
thoſe Laws : Whether Sects and Hereſies, (even the wildeſt and moſt abſurd) and even 
Epicuriſm and Atheiſm, have not continually thereupon ſpread themſelves ; and whether 
the very Spirit and Life of Chriſtianity has not ſenſibly decayed, as well as the number 
of ſound Profeſſors of it been daily reds upon it : Not to ſpeak of what at this time 
our Eyes cannot but ſee, for fear of giving Offence; though I hope it will be none to any 
that have a juſt Concern for Truth and Piet), to take notice of the Books and Pamphlets 
which now fly ſo thick about this Kingdom, manifeſtly tending to the multiplying of Sects 


and Diviſions, and even to the promoting of Scepticiſm in Religion among us. Here 


you bemoan the decaying State of Religion amongſt us at preſent, by reaſon of taking 
off the Penalties from | roteſtant Diſſenters: And I beſeech you what Penalties were 
they? Such whereby many have been ruined in their Fortunes; ſuch whereby many 
kave loſt their Liberties, and ſome their Lives in Priſons; ſuch as have ſent ſome 
into Baniſhment, ſtripp'd of all they had. Theſe were the penal Laws by which the 
national Religion was eſtabliſh'd in Exgland; and theſe you call moderate: For you 
ſay, Wherever true Religion or ſound Chriſtianity has been nationally received and eſt a- 
2 by moderate penal Laws; and 1 hope you do not here exclude England from 
having its Religion ſo eſtabliſhed by Law, which we ſo often hear of; or if to ſerve 
the preſent Occaſion, you ſhould, would you alſo deny, that in the following Words 
you ſpeak of the preſent Relaxation in England ? where after your Appeal to all obſerving 
People for the diſmal Conſequences, which you ſuppoſe to have every where fol- 
lowed from ſuch Relaxations, you add theſe pathetical Words, Not to ſpeak of what 
at this time our Eyes cannot but ſee, for fear of giving Offence : So heavy does the pre- 
ſent Relaxation fit on your Mind; which ſince it is of penal Laws you call moderate, 
I ſhall ſhew you what they are. | 

In the firſt Year of Q. Elizabeth, there was a Penalty of 15. a Sunday and Holi- 
day laid upon every one, who came not to the Common Prayer then eſtabliſhed. 
This Penalty of 15. a time not prevailing, as was defired, in the twenty third Vear 
of her Reign was increaſed to 201. a Month, and Impriſonment for Non-payment 
within three Months after Judgment given. In the twenty ninth Year of Eliz. to 
draw this yet cloſer, and make it more forcible, twas enacted, That whoever upon 
one Conviction did not continue to pay on the 20 J. per Month, without any other 
Convict ion or Proceedings againſt him till he ſubmitted and conformed, ſhould forfeit 
all his Goods, and two Thirds of his Land for his Life. But this being not yet 


thought ſufficient, it was in the thirty fifth Year of that Queen compleated, and the 


moderate penal Laws, upon which our national Religion was eſtabliſhed, and whoſe 
Relaxation you cannot bear, but from thence date the Decay of the very Spirit and 
Life of Chriſtianity, were brought to Perfection. For then going to Conventicles, 
or a Month's Abſence from Church, was to be puniſhed with Impriſonment, till the 
Offender conformed 5; and if he conformed not within three Months, then he was to 
abjure the Realm, and forfeit all his Goods and Chattels for ever, and his Lands 
and Tenements during his Life : And if he would not abjure, or abjuring, did not 
depart the Realm within a time prefix d, or returned again, he was to ſuffer Death 
as a Felon. And thus your moderate penal Lows ſtood for the eſtabliſhed Religion, 
till their Penalties were, in reſpect of Proteſtant Diſſenters, lately taken off. And 
now let the Reader judge whether your pretence to moderate Puniſhments, or my Suſ- 
picion of what a Man of your Principles might have in ſtore for Diflenters, have 
more of Modeſty or Conſcience in it; ſince you openly declare your regret for the ta- 
king away ſuch an Eſtabliſhment, as by the gradual Increaſe of Penalties reached 
Mens Eſtates, Liberties and Lives; and which you muſt be preſumed to allow and 
approve of, till you tell us plainly, where, according to your Meaſures, thoſe Penal- 
ties ſhould 3 or, according to your Principles, they could have ftopp'd. 5 
You tell us, That where this only true Religion, viz. of the Church of England, 
is received, other Religions ought zo be diſcouraged in ſome meaſure, A Fugen 
| 90 K pteſſion 
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preſſion for Undoing, Impriſonment, Baniſhment, for thoſe have been ſome of the 
Diſcouragements given to Diſſenters here in England, You will again, no doubt, cry 
aloud, that you tell me you condemn theſe as much as I do. If you heartily con- 
demn them, I wonder you ſhould ſay fo little to diſcourage them; I wonder you 
are ſo ſilent in repreſenting to the Magiſtrate the Unlawfulneſs and Danger of uling 
them, in a Diſcourſe where you are treating of the Magiſtrate's Power and Duty in 
Matters of Religion; eſpecially this being the fide on which, as far as we may gueſs 
by Experience, their Prudence is apteſt to err : But your Modeſty, you know, leaves 
all to the Magiſtrate's Prudence aud Experience on that ſide, though you over and 
over again encourage them not to neglect their Duty in the Uſe of Force, to which 
you ſet no Bounds. | 
You tell us, Certainly no Man doubts but the Prudence and Experience of Governors Pig. 50s 
and Law-givers enables them to uſe and apply it, viz. your Rule for the Meaſure of 
Funiſhments, which I have ſhewed to be no Rule at all; Aud to judge more exact- 
ly what Penalties do agree with it and therefore you muſt be excuſed if you do not 
take upon you to teach them what it becomes you rather to learn from them, If your 
Modeſty be ſuch, and you then did what became you, you could not but learn from 
your Governors and Law-givers, and fo be ſatisfied till within this Year or two, 
that thoſe Penalties which they meaſured out for the Eſtabliſhment of true Religion, 
though they reach'd to Mens Eſtates, Liberties and Lives, were ſuch as were fit. 
But what you have learned of your Law-makers and Governors ſince the Relaxation, 
or what Opinion you have of their Experince and Prudence now, is not ſo eaſy 
to ſay. | 
Perhaps you will ſay again, that you have in expreſs Words declared againſt Fire 
and Sword, loſs of Eſtate, maiming with corporal Puniſhments, ſtarving and tormen< 
ting in noiſome Priſons; and one cannot either in Modeſty or Conſcience disbelieve you: 
Yet in the ſame Letter you with Sorrow and Regret ſpeak of the Relaxation of ſuch 
Penalties laid on Nonconformity, by which Men have loſt their Eſtates, Liberties, 
and Lives too, in noiſom Priſons, and in this too muſt we not believe you? I dare 
ſay, there are very few who read that aſſage of yours, ſo feelingly it is penn'd, who 
want Modeſty or Conſcience to believe you therein to be in earneſt 5 and the rather, Pag. 34. 
becauſe what drops from Men by chance, when they are not upon their guard, is al- 
ways thought the beſt Interpretation of their Thoughts. ro | 
You name Loſs of Eſtate, of Liberty, and of Tormenting, which is corporal Pu- 
niſument, as if you were againſt them: Certainly you know what you meant by theſe 
Words, when you ſaid, you condemnd them; was it any Degree of Loſs of Liberty 
or Eſtate, any Degree of corporal Puniſhment that you condemn'd, or only the utmoſt, 
or ſome Degree between theſe? unleſs you had then ſome meaning, and unleſs you 
pleaſe to tell us, what that meaning was; where tis, that in your Opinion the Ma- 
giſtrate ought to ſtop, who can believe you are in earneſt? This I think you may 
and ought to do for our Information in your Syſtem , without any Apprehenſion 
that Governors and Law-givers will deem themſelves much taught by you, which your b 
Adodeſty makes you ſo cautious of, Whilſt you refuſe to do this, and keep your ſelf 1 
under the Mask of moderate, convenient, and ſufficient Force and Penalties, and o- A 
ther ſuch-like uncertain and undetermind Puniſhments, I think a conſciencious and 
ſaber Diſſenter might expect fairer dealing from one of my Pagans or Mahomet ans, 
as you pleaſe to call them, than from one, who ſo profeſſes Moderation, that what A 
rees of Force, what kind of Puniſhments will ſatisfy him, he either knows not, | 
or will not declare. For your moderate and convenient may, when you come to in- 
terpret them, ſignify what Puniſhments you pleaſe: For the Cure being to be 
wrought by Force, that will be e which the Stubborneſs of the Eyil re- 
quires; and that moderate, which is but enough to work the Cure. And therefore i 
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1 ſhall return your own Complement, That I would never wiſh that any, Man who haz 
uudertaben a bad Cauſe, ſhould more plainly confeſs it than by ſerving it, as here aud | 
i not here only) you ſerve yours. I ſhould beg your Pardon for this ſort of Lane 2 1 
. were it not your own. And what Right you have to it, the Skill you ſhew- in the 
I Management of general and doubtful Words and Expreſſions, of uncertain and un- 
determined Signitication, will, I doubt not, abundantly convince the Reader. An 
Inſtance we have in the Argument before us: For I appeal to any ſober Man, who pag, 4g. ® 
ſhall carefully read what you write, where you pretend to tell rhe world plainly and 
directly what Puniſhments are to be uſed by your Scheme, whether after e. 
weighe 
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weighed all you ſay concerning that Matter, he can tell, what a Nonconformiſt is to 
expect from you, or find any thing but ſuch Acuteneſs and Strergth as lics in the Un- 
certainty and Reſerve of your way of talking; which whether it te any way 
ſuted to your Modeſty and Conſcience, where you have undertaken to tell S what the 
Puniſhments are, whereby you would have Men brought to embrace the true Religion, 
1 leave you to conlider. I 

If having ſaid, Wherever true Religion or ſound Chriſtianity has been Nationally receiv- 
ed and eſtabliſhed by moderate Penal Laws ;, you ſhall for your Defence of the kiiablith- 
ment of the Religion in England by Law, ſay, which is all is left you to ſay, that 
though ſuch ſevere Laws were made, yet it was only by the Execution of made- 
rate Penal Laws, that it was eſtabliſhed and ſupported : but that thoſe ſevere Laws 
that touch'd Mens Eſtates, Liberties and Lives, were never put in Execution. W hy 
then do you ſo ſeriouſly bemoan the loſs of them? But I adviſe you not to make ute 
of that Plea, for there are Examples in the Memory of hundreds now living, of every. 
one of thoſe Laws of Queen Elizabeth being put in Execution; and pray remember, if 
by denying it you require this Truth to be made good, tis you that force the publiſhing 
of a Catalogue of Men that have loſt their Eſtates, Liberties and Lives in Priſon, 
which it would be more for the Advantage of the Religion eſtabliſhed by Law, ſhould 
be forgotten. 

But to conclude this great Accuſation of yours : If you were not conſcious to your 
ſelf of ſome Tendency that way, why ſuch an Outcry 2 Why was Modeſty and Conſci- 
ence call'd in Queſtion ? Why was it leſs fair dealing than you could have expected from a 
Pagan or Mahometan, for me to ſay, if in thoſe Woords “ you meant any thing to 
ce the Bulineſs in Hand, you ſeemed to have a Reſerve for greater Puniſhments ? 
Your Buſineſs there being to prove, that there was a Power veſted in the Magiſtrate 
to uſe Force in Matters of Religion, what could be more beſides the Buſineſs in hand, 
than to tell us, as you interpret your meaning here, that the Magiſtrate had a Power 
to uſe Force againſt thoſe who rebell'd (for who ever denied that) whether Diſſenters 
or not Diſſenters? Where was it queſtion'd by the Author or me, that whoever rebelld, 
were to fall under the Stroak of the Magiſtrate's Sword? And therefore without Breach 
of Modeſty or Conſcience, I might ſay, what I again here repeat, © I hat if in thoſe 
«© Words you meant any thing to the Buſineſs in hand, you ſeemed to have a Reſerve 
ce for greater Puniſhments. 

One thing more give me leave to add in Defence of my Modeſty and Conſcience; or 
rather to juſtify my ſelf from having guefled ſo wholly beſide the Matter, If I ſhould 
have ſaid, (which I did not) that I feared you had a Reſerve for greater Puniſhments. 
For I having brought the Inſtances of Ananias and Sapphira, to ſhew that the Apo- 
ſtles wanted not Power to puniſh, if they found it neceſſary to uſe it; you infer, that 


Pag. 38. therefore Puniſhment may be ſometimes neceſſary. What Puniſhments I beſeech you, 
for theirs coſt them their Lives? He that, as you do, concludes from thence, that 


therefore Puniſhments may be ſometimes neceſſary, will hardly avoid (whatever he ſays) 
to conclude capital Puniſhments neceſſary : And when they are neceſſary, it is you know 
the Magiſtrate's Duty to uſe them. You ſee how natural it is for Men to go whither 
their Principles lead them, though at firſt Sight perhaps they thought it too far, 

If to avoid this, you now ſay you meant it of the Puniſhment of the inceſtuous 
Corinthian, whom I alſo mentioned in the ſame Place; I think, ſuppoſing your 
ſelf to lie under the Imputation of a Reſerve of greater Puniſhments 3 you ought in 
Prudence to have ſaid ſo there. Next you know not what Puniſhment it was the 
inceſtuous Corinthian underwent, but it being for the Deſtruction of the Fleſh, it ſeems 
to be no very light one: And if you will take your Friend St. Auſtin's Word for it, 
as he in the very Epiſtle you quote tells you, it was a very ſevere one, making as 
much Difference between it, and the Severities Men uſually ſufter in Priſon, as there 
is between the Cruelty of the Devil and that of the moſt barbarous Jaylor : ſo that if 

our moderate Puniſhments will reach to that laid on the inceſtuous Corinthian for the 
ſtruction of the Fleſh, we may preſume them to be, what other People call 


Severitien, 
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3 
How long your Puniſhments are to continue. 


un Meaſure of Puniſhments being to he eſtimated as well by the Length of their 


Luration, as the Intenſeneſs of their Degrees, tis fit we rake a. v iew alſo of 
your Scheme in this Part. | 
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of, know no way out of, fit heavy, and become immoderately uncaſy. wiſſenters you 
would have puniſhed, to make them confider., Your Penalties have had the Effect 
on them you intended; they have made them coꝝſider; and they have done their 
utmoſt in conſidering. What now muſt be done with them? They muſt be pu— 
niſthed on, for they are ſtill Diſſenters. If it were juſt, and you had Reaſon at firſt 
to puniſh a Difſenter, to make him conſider, when you did not know hut that he 
had conſidered already; it is as juſt, and you have as much Reaſon to punith him 
on, even when he has performed what your Puniſhment was deſigned for, and has 
conſidered, but yet remains a Diflenter, For I may jultly ſuppoſe, and you muſt 
grant, that a Man may remain a Diſſenter after all the Conſideration your mode- 
rate Penalties can bring him to; when we ſe: great Puniſhments, even thoſe Seve- 
rities you diſown as too great, are not ai le to make Men coxſider ſo far as to be 
convinced, and brought over to the National Church. If your Puniſhments may 
not be inflicted on Men, to make them conſider, who have or may have conſidered 
already, for ought you know z then Difſenters are never to be once puniſhed, no 
« more than any other ſort of Men. If Liffenters are to be puniſhed, to make them 
« confider, whether they have conſidered or no; then their Puniſhments, though the 

« do conſider, muſt never ceaſe as long as they are Liffenters, which whether it be 
« to puniſh them only to bring them to confider, let all Men judge. This I am ſure g 
£« Puniſhments in your Method, muſt either never begin upon Diſſenters, or never 
« ceaſe. And ſo pretend Moderation if you pleaſe, the Puniſhments which your 
« Method requires, muſt be either very immoderate, or none at all. But to this you 
ſay nothing, only for the adjuſting of the Length of your Puniſhments, and therein 


** 


vindicating the Conſiſtency and Practicableneſs of your Scheme, you tell us, That as Pag. 51. 


long as Men reject the true Religion duly propoſes to them, ſo long they offend and deſerve 


puniſhment, and therefore it is but juſt that ſo long they ſhould be left liable to it. You Pag. 46. 


promiſed to anſwer to this Queſtion, amongſt others, plain) and directh. The Que- 
ſtion is, How long they are to be puniſhed? And your Anſwer is, It # but juſt that 
Jo long they ſhould be liable to Puniſhment. This extraordinary Caution in ſpeaking out, 
if it were not very natural to you, would be apt to make one ſuſpect, it was accommo- 
dated more to ſome Difficulties of your Scheme, than to your Promiſe of anſwerin 
plainly and directly; or poſſibly you thought, it would not agree to that Character of 
Moderation you aſſume, to own, that all the Penal Laws which were lately here in 
Force, and whoſe Relaxion you bemoan, ſhould be conſtantly put in Execution. But 
your Moderation in this Point comes too late. For as your Charity, as you tell us 
in the next Paragraph, requires that they be kept ſubject to Penalties : So the watchful 
Charity of others in this Age hath found out ways to encourage Informers, and put it 
out of the-Magiſtrate's Moderation to ſtop the Execution of the Law againſt Diſſent- 
ers, it he ſhould be inclined to it. 

We will therefore take it for granted, that if Penal Laws be made concerning 
Religion, (for more Zeal uſually animates them than others) they will be put in Exe- 
cution: and indeed I have heard it argued to be very abſurd, to: make or continue 

Laws, that are not conſtantly put in Execution. And now to ſhew you how well 
your Anſwer con/ſts with other arts of your Scheme, I ſhall need only to mind 
you, that if Men muſt be puniſhed as long as they reject the true Religion, thoſe who 
puniſh. them, muſt be Judges what is the true Religion., But this Objection, with 
ſome other, to which this part of your Anſwer 1s obnoxtous, having been made to 
2 at large elſewhere, I ſhall here omit, and proceed to other Parts of your 

nſwer. | 
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A Third Leiter for Talergtion. 
You begin with Your Reaſon for the Anſwer you afterwards give us in the Words 1 
Jaſt quoted: Your Reaſon runs thus; For certainly nothing is more reaſonable than that 
Men ſhould be jubject to Puniſhment gs long as they continue to offend. As long as Men re- 
ject the true Religion tender'd them with ſufficient Evidence of the Truth of it, ſo long tis 
certain they offeud. It is certainly very reaſozable, that Men ſhould þe ſubje& to Punijh;- 
ment from thoſe they offend as long as they continue to offend : But it will not from 
hence follow, that thoſe who offend Gd, are always ſubje&t to Puniſhment from Men. 
For it they be, why does not the Magiſtrate punith Envy, Hatred, and Malice, and 
all Uncharitableneſs ? If you anſwer, becauſe they are not capable of judicial Proofs : 
I think I may ſay 'tis as eaſy to prove a Man guilty of Envy, Hatred or Uncharitable- 
nefs, as it is to prove him guilty of rejecting the true Religion tender'd him with ſuffici- 
ent Evidence of the Truth of it, But if it be his Duty to puniſh all Offences againſt 
God, why does the Magiſtrate never puniſh Lying, which is an Offence againſt God, 
and is an Offence capable of being judicially proved ? It is plain therefore that it is not 
the Senſe of all Mankind, that it is the Magiſtrate's Duty to puniſh all Offences a- 
g2inſt God; and where it is not his Duty to uſe Force, you will grant the Magiſtrate 
is not to uſe it in Matters of Religion, becauſe where it is neceflary, it is his Duty to 
uſe it; but where it is not neceſſary, you your ſelf ſay, it is not lawful, It would be 
convenient therefore for you to reform your Propoſition from that looſe Generality it 
now is in, aud then prove it, before it can be allowed you to be to your Purpoſe ; 
though it be never fo true, that you know not a greater Crime a Man car be guilty of, 
thau rejetting the true Religion. | 

Yon go on with your Proof, that ſo long as Men reject the true Religion, &c. fo 
long they oftend, and conſequently may juſtly be puniſhed 5 Becauſe, ſay you, it is im- 
paſſible for any Man, innocently to rejett the true Religion, ſo tender d to him. For who- 
ever rejects that Religion jo tender'd, dies either apprehend and perceive the Truth of it, 
or he does wot. I he does, I know not what greater Crime avy Man can be guilty of. 
Tf he does not perceive the Truth of it, there is no Account to be given of that, but either 
that he ſhuts his Eyes againſt the Evidence which is offer'd him, and will not at all conſider 
it ʒ or that he does not confider it as he ought, viz. with ſuch Care as is requiſite, and 
with a ſincere Defire to learn the Truth either of which does manifeſtly involve him in 
Guilt, | 

To ſay here that a Man who has the true Religion propoſed to him with ſufficient Evi- 
dence of its Truth, may conſider it as be ought, or do his utmoſt in conſidering, and yer 
wot perceive the Truth of it; is neither more nor leſs, than to ſay, that ſufficient Evi- 
dence is not ſufficient Evidence. For what does any Man mean by ſufficient Evidence, but 
fuch as will certainly win Aſſent wherever it is duly conſidered? 

I ſhall not trouble my ſelf here to examine when requiſite Care, duly conſidered, and 
ſuch other Words, which bring one back to the ſame Place from whence one ſet out, 
are caſt up, whether all this fine Reaſoning will amount to any thing, but begging 
what is in the Queſtion : But (hall only tell you, that what you ſay here and in other 
Places about ſufficient Evidence, is built upon this, that the Eyidence wherewith a Man 
propoſes the true Religion, he may know to be ſuch, as will not fail to gain the Aſ- 
fent of whoſoever does what lies in him in conſidering it. This is the Suppoſition, 
without which all your Talk of ſufficient Evidence will do you no Service, try it 
where you will. But it is a Suppolition that is far enough from carrying with it ſuf- 
ficient Evidence to make it be admitted without Proof. ; 

Whatever gains any Man's Aſent, one may be ſure had ſufficient Evidence in reſpe&t 
of that Man: But that is far enough from proving it Evidence ſufficient to prevail on 
another, let him conſider it as long and as much as he can. The Tempers of Mens 
Minds ; the Principles ſettled there by Time and Education, beyond the Power of 
the Man himſelf to alter them; the different Capacities of Mens Underſtandings, and 
the ſtrange Ideas they are often filled with, are ſo various and uncertain, that it is 
impoſſible to find that Evidence (eſpecially in things of a mixed Diſquiſition, depending 
on ſo long a Train of Conſequences, as ſome Points of the true Religion may) which 
one can confidently ſay will be fufficient for all Men. Tis Demonſtration that 31876 is 
the Product of 9467172 divided by 297, and yet I challenge you to find one Man of a 
thouſand, to whom you can tender this Propoſition with demonſtrative or ſufficient Evi- 
dence to convince him of the Truth of it in a dark Room; or ever to make this Evidence 
appear to a Man, that cannot write and read, ſo as to make him embrace it as a Truth, 


if another whom he hath more Confidence in, tells him it is not ſo. All the de- 
monſtrative 
8 | 
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monſtrative Evidence the thing has, all the Tender you can make of it, all the Conſide- 

ration he can employ about it, will never be able to diſcover to him that Evidence 

which ſhall convince him it is true, unleſs you will at threeſcore and ten (for that may 

be the Caſe) have him neglect his Calling, go to School, and learn to write and read, 

and caſt Account, which he may never be able to attain to. 

You ſpeak more than once of Mens being brought to lay aſide their Prejudices to 
make them conſider as they ought, and judge right of Matters in Religion; and I grant 
without doing fo they cannot: But it is impoſſible for Force to make them do it, un- 
leſs it could ſhew them, which are Prejudices in their Minds, and diſtinguiſh them 
from the Truths there. Who is there almoſt that has not Prejudices, that he does not 
know to be ſo 3 and what can Force do in that Caſe ? It can no more remove them, to 
make way for Truth, than it can remove one Truth to make way for another; or ra- 
ther remove an eſtabliſh'd Truth, or that which is look'd on as an unqueſtionable Prin- 
ciple (for ſo are often Mens Prejudices) to make way for a Truth not yet known, nor 
appearing to be one. ?Lis not every one knows, or can bring himſelf to Des Cartes's 
way of doubting, and ſtrip his Thoughts of all Opinions, till he brings them to ſelf- 
evident Principles, and then upon them builds all his future Tenents. 

Do not think all the World, who are not of your Church, abandon themſelves to 
an utter Careleſneſs of their future State. You cannot but allow there are many Turks 
who fincerely ſeek Truth, to whom yet you could never bring Evidence ſufficient to 
convince them of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, whilſt they looked on it as a 
Principle not to be queſtion'd, that the Alcoran was of Divine Revelation. This pof- 
fibly you will tell me is a Prejudice, and ſo it is; but yet if this Man ſhall tell you 
tis no more a Prejudice in him, than it is a Prejudice in any one amongſt Chriſtians, 
who having not examin'd it, lays it down as an unqueſtionable Principle of his Reli- 
gion, that the Scripture is the Word of God; what will you anſwer to him? And 
yet it would ſhake a great many Chriſtians in their Religion, if they ſhould lay by that 
Prejudice, and ſuſpend their Judgment of it, until they had made it out to themſelves 
with Evidence ſufficient to convince one who is not prejudiced in Favour of it; and it 
would require more Time, Books, Languages, Learning and Skill, than falls to moſt 
Mens Share to eſtabliſh them therein, if you will not allow them, in this ſo diſtin- 
guiſhing and fundamental a Point, to rely on the Learning, Knowledge and Judg- 
ment of ſome Perſons whom they have in Reverence or Admiration. I his though you Pag 42. 
blame it as an ill way, yet you can allow in one of your own Religion, even to that De- 
gree, that he may be ignorant of the Grounds of his Religion. And why then may you 
not allow it to a Turk, not as a good way, or as having led him to the Truth; but as 
a way, as fit for him, as for one of your Church to acquieſce in; and as fit to exempt 
him from your Force, as to exempt any one of your Church from it ? | 

To prevent your commenting on this, in which you have ſhewn ſo much Dexterity, 
give me leave to tell you, that for all this I do not think all Religions equally true or 
equally certain. But this, I ſay, is impoſſible for you, or me, or any Man, to know, 
whether another has done his Duty in examining the Evidence on both ſides, when he 
embraces that ſide of the Queſtion, which we (perhaps upon other Views) judge falſe : | 
and thefore we can have no Right to puniſh or perſecute him for it. In this, whether n 
and how far any one is faulty, muſt be left to the Searcher of Hearts; the great and 3b 
righteous Judge of all Men, who knows all their Circumſtances, all the Powers and 1 
Workings of their Minds; where tis they ſincerely follow, and by what Default they 
at any time miſs Truth: And he, we are ſure, will judge uprightly. 

But when one Man ſhall think himſelf a competent Judge, that the true Religion 
is propoſed with Evidence ſufficient for another; and thence ſhall take upon him to pu- 
nith him as an Offender, becauſe he embraces not (upon Evidence that he the Propo- 
ſer judges ſufficient) the Religion that he judges true, had need be able to look into 
the Thoughts of Men, and know their ſeveral Abilities : unleſs he will make his own 
Underſtanding and Faculties to be the Meaſure of thoſe of all Mankind, which if they 
be no higher elevated, no larger in their Comprehenſion, no more diſcerning, than 
thoſe of ſome Men, he will not only be unfit to be a judge in that, but in almoſt any 
Caſe whatſoever. | 

But fince, x. You make it a Condition to the making a Man an Offender in 
not being of the true Religion, that it has been tendred him with ſufficient Evidence. 
2. Since you think it ſo eaſy for Men to determine when the true Religion has been ten- 
der'd to any one with ſufficient Evidence. And 3. Since you pronounce it Inpiety to fay 
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and you can oppoſe in writing againſt him, is Toleration of Religion. Your Scheme 


A Third Letter for Toleration. 
that God hath not furniſhed Mankind with competent Means for the promoting his own 


two. I. Can any one be ſaved without embracing the one only true Religion? 
2. Were any of the Americans of that one only true Religion, when the Europeans firſt 
came amongſt them? 3. Whether any of the Americans, before the Chriſtians 
came amongſt them, had offended in rejecting the true Religion tendred with ſufficient 
Evidence? When you have thought upon, and fairly anſwered theſe Queſtions, you 
will be fitter to determine, how competent a Judge Man is, what is ſufficient Evidence 
who do offend in not being of the true Religion; and what Puniſhments they are lia- 
ble to for it. 

But methinks here, where you ſpend almoſt a whole Page upon the Crime of re- 
jecting the true Religion duly tendred, and the Puniſhment that is juſtly due to it from 
the Magiſtrate, you forget your ſelf, and the Foundation of your Plea for Force 
which is, that it is zeceſſary: which you are ſo far from proving it to be in this caſe 
of puniſhing the Offence of rejecting the true Religion, that in this very Page you di- 
ſtinguiſhed it from what is zeceſſary 3 where you tell us, Your Deſign does rather oblige 
you to conſider how long Men may need Puniſhment, than how long it may be juſt to puniſh 
them. So that though they offend, yet if they do not need Puniſhment, the Magiſtrate 
cannot uſe it, if you ground, as you ſay you do, the Lawfulneſs of Force for promo- 
ting the true Religion upon the Veceſſity of it. Nor can you ſay, that by his Com- 
miſſion from the Law of Nature, of doing Good, the Magiſtrate, beſides reducing 
his wandring Subjects out of the wrong into the right Way, is appointed alſo ro be 
the Avenger of God's Wrath on Unbelievers, or thoſe that err in Matters of Reli- 
gion. This at leaſt you thought not fit to own in the firſt Draught of your Scheme; 
for I do not remember in all your Argument conſidered, one word of Crime or Puniſb- 
ment : nay, in writing this ſecond Treatiſe, you were ſo ſhy of owning any thing of 
Puniſhment, that to my remembrance, you ſcrupulouſly avoided the uſe of that word, 
till you came to this place; and always where the repeating my Words did not oblige 
you to it, carefully uſed the Term of Penalties for it, as any one may obſerve, who 
reads the preceding part of this Letter of yours, which I am now examining. Ard 
you were ſo nice in the point, that three or four Leaves backwards, where I ſay, By 
your Rule Diſſenters muſt be puniſhed, you mend it, and ſay, Or if I pleaſe, ſubjected 
to moderate Penalties, But here when the Inquiry How long Force was to be continu- 
ed on Men, ſhewed the Abſurdity of that Pretence, that they were to be puniſhed on 
without End, to make them conſider 3 rather than part with your beloved Force, you 
open the matter a little farther, and profeſs directly the puniſping Men for their Reli- 
gion. For tho' you do all you can to cover it under the Name of reje&:ng the true 
Religion duly propoſed; yet it is in truth no more but being of a Religion different from 
yours, that you would have them puniſhed for: for all that the Author pleads for, 


therefore being thus mended, your Hypotheſis enlarged, being of a different Religion 
from the National found criminal, and Puniſhments found juſtly to belong to it, it is 
to be hoped, that in good time your Puniſhments may grow too, and be advanced to 
all thoſe Degrees you in the beginning condemned; when having conſidered a little 
farther, you cannot miſs finding, that the Obſtinacy of the Criminals does not leſſen 
their Crime, and therefore Juſtice will require ſeverer Execution to be done upon them. 

But you tell us here, Becauſe your Deſign does rather oblige you to confider how long 
Men may need Puniſhment, than how long it may be juſt to puniſh them; therefore you 
ſhall add, That as long as Men refuſe to embrace the true Religion, ſo long Penalties are 
neceſſary for them to diſpoſe them to conſider and embrace it: And that therefore as Juſtice 
allows, ſo Charity requires, that they be kept ſubje& to Penalties, till they embrace the 
true Religion. Let us therefore ſee the Conſiſtency of this with other parts of your Hy- 
potheſis, and examine it a little by them. 

Your Doctrine is, That where Intreaties and Admonitions upon trial do not prevail, 
Puniſhments are to be uſed 3 but they muſt be moderate. Moderate Puniſhments have 
been tried, and they prevail not; What now is to be done? Are not greater to be 
uſed? No: For what Reaſon ? Becauſe thoſe whom moderate Penalties will not pre- 
vail on, being deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, Remedies are not to be provided for 
the Incurable, as you tell us in the Page immediately preceding. 

Moderate Puniſhments have been tried upon a Man once, and again, and a third 
time, but prevail not at all, make no Impreſſion 5 they are repeated as many * nes 
more, 
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A Third Leiter for Toleration. 
more, but are ſtill found ineffectual: Pray tell me a Reaſon why ſuch a Man is conclu- 
ded fo deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, that greater Degrees will not work upon him; 
but yet not ſo deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, but that the ſame Degrees repeated may 
work upon him? I will not urge here, that this is to pretend to know the juſt Degree 
of Puniſhment that will or will not work on any one, which 1 ſhould imagine a pretty 
intricate Buſineſs : But this I have to ſay, that if you can think it reaſonable and uſeful 
to continue a Man ſeveral Years, nay his whole Life, under the ſame repeated Puniſh- 
ments, without going any higher, though they work not at all; becauſe tis poſſible 
ſome time or other they may work on him; why is it not as reaſonable and uſeful (1 
am ſure it is much more juſtifiable and charitable) to leave him all his Life under the 
Means, which all agree God has appointed, without going any higher, becauſe 'tis 
not impoſhble that ſome time or other Preaching, and a Word ſpoken in due ſeaſon, 
may work upon him ? For why you ſhould deſpair of the Succeſs of Preaching and 
Perſuaſion upon a fruitleſs Trial, and thereupon think your ſelf authorized to uſe Force 
and yet not ſo deſpair of the Succeſs of moderate Force, as after Years of fruitleſs 
Trial, to continue it on, and not to proceed to higher Degrees of Puniſhment, you 
are concerned for the Vindication of your Syſtem to ſhew a Reaſon. 

I mention the Trial of Preaching and Perſuaſion, to ſhew the Unreaſonableneſs of 

our Hypotheſis, ſuppoſing ſuch a Trial made: not that in yours, or the common 

ethod, there is or can be a fair Trial made what Preaching and Perſuaſion can do. 
For Care is taken by Puniſhments and ill Treatment, to indiſpoſe and turn away Mens 
Minds, and to add Averſion to their Scruples an excellent way to ſoften Mens Incli- 
nations, and temper them for the Impreſſion of Arguments and Intreaties; though 
theſe two are only talked of: For I cannot but wonder to find you mention, as you 
do, giving Ear to Admonitions, Intreaties and Perſuaſions, when theſe are ſeldom, if 
ever made uſe of, but in Places, where thoſe, who are to be wrought on by them, are 
known to be out of hearing; nor can be expected to come there, till by ſuch 
Means they have been wrought on. 

*Tis not without reaſon therefore you cannot part with your Penalties, and would 
have no end put to your Puniſhments, but continue them on; ſince you leave fo 


much to their Operation, and make fo little uſe of other means to work upon 
Diſſenters. 
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Of the End for which Force is to be uſed. 


Hs that ſhould read the beginning of your Argument conſidered, would think it * 
in earneſt to be your Deſign to have Force employed to make Men ſeriouſly con- | 
ſider, and nothing elſe : but he that ſhall look a little farther into it, and to that add . 
alſo your Defence of it, will find by the variety of Ends you deſign your Force for, 1 
that either you know not well what you would have it for, or elſe, whatever twas KN 
you aimed at, you called it ſtill by that Name which beſt fitted the Occaſion, and 
would ſerve beſt in that place to recommend the Uſe of it. 

You ask me, Whether the 2ildneſs and Gentleneſs of the Goſpel deſtroys the coactive pag. 27. 
Power of the Magiſtrate ? J anſwer, as you ſuppoſed, No: upon which you infer, 
Then it ſeems the Magiſtrate may uſe his coactive Power, without offending againſt the 
Mildneſs and Gentleneſs of the Goſpel. Yes, where he has Commiſſion and Authority 
to uſe it. And ſo, ſay you, it will conſiſt well enough with the Mildneſs and Gentleneſs 
of the Goſpel for the Magiſtrate to uſe his coactive Power to procure them [1 ſuppoſe you 
mean the Miniſters and Preachers of the National Religion] a Hearing where their 
Prayers and Intreaties will not do it. No, it will not confiſt with the gentle and mild 
Method of the Goſpel, unleſs the Goſpel has directed it, or ſomething elſe ro ſupply 
its want, till it could be had. As for Miracles, which you pretend to have ſupplied 
the want of Force in the firſt Ages of Chriſtianity, you will find that conſidered in 
another place. But, Sir, ſhew me a Country where the Miniſters and Teachers of 
the National and True Religion go about with Prayers and Intreaties to procure 4 


Hearing, and cannot obtain it, and there I think I need not ſtand with you for the Ma- i 
giſtrate to uſe Force to procure it them; but that I fear will not ſerve your Tun. A 
| . 
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L 2.p.273- To ſhew the Inconſiſtency and Unpracticableneſs of your Method, I had faid; & Let 


A. p. 5. 


A. P- 10. 


A. p. 27. 
A. p. 23. 


A. p. 11. 


A. P. 27. 


A. p 12. 


A. p. 13. 


A. p. 14. 


A. p. 20. 


c us now ſee to what end they muſt be puniſhed : Sometimes it is, To bring them to 
ce conſider thoſe Reaſons and Arguments which are proper aud ſufficient to convince them: 
« Of what? That it is not eaſy to ſet Grantham Steeple upon Paul's Church? What- 
cc ever it be you would have them convinced of, you are not willing to tell us; and 
c ſo.it may be any thing. Sometimes it is, 7o incline them to lend an Ear to thoſe who 
cc tell them they have miſt aken their Way, and offer to ſhew them the right. Which is, 
ce to lend an Ear to all who differ from them in Religion, as well crafty Seducers, as 
cc others. Whether this be for the procuring the Salvation of their Souls, the End 
&« for which you ſay this Force is to be uſed, judge you. But this I am ſure, Who- 
cc ever will lend an Ear to all who will tel them they are out of the Way, will not have 
«© much time for any other Buſineſs. | 

« Sometimes it is, Zo recover Men to ſo much Sobriety and Reflection, as ſeriouſly to 
cc put the Queſtion to themſelves, Whether it be really worth their while to undergo ſuch 
& Inconventences, for adhering to a Religion which, for any thing they know, may be falſe ; 
cc or for rejecting another (if that be the caſe) which, for ought they know, may be true, 
& till they have brought it to the Bar of Reaſon, and given it a fair Trial there. Which 
cc in ſhort amounts to thus much, viz. To make them examine whether their Religion 
cc be true, and fo worth the holding, under thoſe Penalties that are annexed to it, Diſſen- 
cc ters are indebted to you for your great Care of their Souls. But what, I beſeech 
cc you, ſhall become of thoſe of the National Church, every where (which make far 
cc the greater part of Mankind) who have no ſuch Punithments to make them conſider; 
ce who have not this ozly Remedy provided for them, but are left in that deplorable 
“ Condition, you mention, of being ſuffered quietly, and without moleſtation, to take 
© nocare at all of their Souls, or in doing of it to follow their own Prejudices, Humours, 
<« or ſome crafty Seducers ? Need not thoſe of the National Church, as well as others, 
& bring their Religion to the Bar of Reaſon, and give it a fair Trial there? And if they 
ce need to do ſo, (as they muſt, if all National Religions cannot be ſuppoſed true) 
6e they will always need that which you ſay is the only Means to make them do ſo. So 
« that if you are ſure, as you tell us, that there is need of your Method; I am ſure, 
ec there is as much need of it in National Churches, as any other. And fo, for ought 
« I can ſee, you mult either puniſh them, or let others alone; unleſs you think it rea- 
ce ſonable that the far greater part of Mankind ſhould conſtantly be without that So- 
ce vereign and only Remedy, which they ſtand in need of equally with other People. 

« Sometimes the End for which Men muſt be puniſhed is, to diſpoſe them to ſubmit 
& to Inſtruction, and to give a fair Hearing to the Reaſons are offer d for the enlightning 
cc their Minds, and diſcovering the Truth to them. If their own Words may be taken 
ce for it, there are as few Difſenters as Conformiſts, in any Country, who will not pro- 
ce feſs they have done, and do this. And if their own Words may not be taken, who, 
« pray, muſt be Judge? you and your Magiſtrates? If ſo, then it is plain you puniſh 


cc them not to diſpoſe them to fubmit to Inſtruction, but to your Inſtruction; not to diſ= 


« poſe them to give a fair Hearing to Reaſons offer d for the enlightning their Minds, but 
&« to give an obedient Hearing to your Reaſons. If you mean this, it had been fairer 
e and ſhorter to have ſpoken out plainly, than thus in fair Words, of indefinite 
“e Signification, to ſay that which amounts to nothing. For what Senſe is it, to pu- 
ce niſh a Man to diſpoſe him to ſubmit to Inſtruction, and give a fair Hearing to Reaſons 
& offer d for the enlightning his Mind, and diſcovering Truth to him, who goes two or 
© three times a Week ſeveral Miles on purpoſe to do it, and that with the Hazard of 
ce his Liberty or Purſe; unleſs you mean your Inſtructions, your Reaſons, your Truth ? 
«© Which brings us but back to what you have diſclaimed, plain Perſecution for dif- 
« fering in Religion. EY 8 

« Sometimes this is to be done, 7o prevail with Men to weigh Matters of Religion 
* carefully and impartially. Diſcountenance and Puniſhment put into one Scale, with 
« Impunity and Hopes of Preferment put into the other, is as ſure a way to make a 
« Man weigh impartially, as it would be for a Prince to bribe and threaten a Judge to 
& make him judge uprightly. 

« Sometimes it is, To make Men bethink themſelves, and put it out of the Power of 
& any fooliſh Humour, or unreaſonable Prejudice, to alienate them from Truth and their 
« own Happineſs. Add but this, to put it out of the Power of any Humour or Prejudice of 
ce their own, or other Mens, and I grant the End is good, if you can find the means 
« to procure it. But why it ſhould not be put out of the Power of _ — 
15 0 
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* Humor or Prejudice, as well as their own, wants (and will always want) a Rea- 
* ſon to prove. Would it not, I beſeech you, to an indifferent By-ſtander, appear 
Humour or Prejudice, or ſomething as bad; to ſee Men who profeſs a Religion 
& reveal d from Heaven, and which they own contains all-in it neceflary to Salye- 
tion, exclude Men from their Communion, and perſecute them with the Penalties 
of the Civil Law, for not joyning in the Uſe of Ceremonies, which are no where 
ce to be found in that reveal d Religion? Would it not appear Humour or Prejudice, 
« or ſome ſuch thing, to a ſober impartial Heathen 3 to ſee Chriſtians exclude and 
ce perſecute one of the ſame Faith, for things which they themſelves confels to be 
&« indifferent, and not worth the contending for? Prejudice, Humour, Paſſion, Luſts, A. p. 6,3, 
« Jmpreſjions of Education, Reverence and Admiration of Perſons, worldly Reſpects, 8, y, 10. 
Love of their own Choice, and the like, (to which you juſtly impute many Mens taking 
cc up and perſiſting in their Religion) are indeed good Words; and fo, on the other 
« fide, are theſe following, Truth, the right way, enlightning, Reaſon, ſound Judg- 
« ment; but they ſignify nothing at all to your purpoſe, till you can evidently and 
c unqueſtionably thew the World, that the latter (viz. Truth, and the right way, &c.) 
« are always, and in all Countries, to be found only in the national Church; and 
ce the former (viz. Paſſion and Prejudice, &c.) only amongſt the Diſſenters. But to 
© go on: 1 | 

« Sometimes it is, 7o bring en to take ſuch Care as they ought of their Salvati- A. P. 21. 
« on. What Care is ſuch as Men ought to take, whilſt they are out of your Church, 
© will be hard for you to tell me. But you endeavour to explain your ſelf in the 
« following Words, That they may not blindly leave it to the Choice neither of any other 
e Perſon, nor yet of their own Luſts and Paſſions, to preſcribe to them what Faith or 
« Worſhip they ſhall embrace. You do well to make uſe of Puniihment to thut PHH: 
* ox out of the Choice; becauſe you know fear of ſuffering is no Paſſion. But let 
« that paſs. You would have Men punithed, to bring them to take ſuch Care of their 
« Salvation, that they may not blindly leave it to the Choice of any other Perſon to 
<« preſcribe to them. Are you ſincere? Are you in earneſt? Tell me then truly: Did 
te the Magiſtrate or the national Church, any where, or yours in particular, ever 
& punith any Man, to bring him to have this Care, which, you ſay, he ought to take 
« of his Salvation ? Did you ever puniſh any Man, that he might not Hindi) leave it 
« to the choice of his Pariſh-Prieſt, or Biſhop, or the Convocation, what Faith or 
& Worſhip he ſhould embrace? Twill be ſuſpected Care of a Party, or any thing elſe, 
« rather than Care of the Salvation of Mens Souls; if, having found out ſo xſeful, fo 
« neceſſary a Remedy, the only Method there is room left for, you will apply it but A fp. 12. 
* partially, and make Trial only on thoſe who you have truly leaſt Kindneſs for. 
« This will, unavoidably, give one reaſon to imagine, you do not think ſo well of 
« your Remedy as you pretend, who are ſo ſparing of it to your Friends; but are 
< very free of it to Strangers, who in other things are uſed very much like Enemies. 
* But your Remedy is like the Helleboraſter, that grew in the Woman's Garden, for 
de the Cure of Worms in her Neighbours Children: For truly it wrought too 
c roughly to give it to any of her own. Methinks your Charity, in your preſent 
« Perſecution, is much-what as prudent, as juſtifiable, as that good Woman's. I 
« hope I have done you no Injury, that 1 here ſuppoſe you of the Church of Eng- 
and; if I have, I beg your Pardon. It is no Offence of Malice, I aſſure you: 
*© For I ſuppoſe no worſe of you, than I confeſs of my ſelf. 

Sometimes this Puniſhment that you contend for, is, to bring Men to act accord- A. f. 22. 
<< ng to Reaſon and ſound Judgment. 
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Tertiis e Celo cecidit Cato. 


« This is Reformation indeed. If you can help us to it, you will deſerve Sta- 
ce tyes to be erected to you, as to the Reſtorer of decay'd Religion. But if all Men 
© have not Reaſon and ſound Judgment, will Puniſhment put it into them? Beſides, 
* concerning this matter Mankind is ſo divided, that he act, according to Reaſon and 
« found Judgment at Auſpurg, who would be judged to do the quite contrary at E- 
cc dizburgh. Will Punithment make Men know what is Reaſon and found Fudgnient ? 
« Tf it will not, 'tis impoſſible it ſhould make them act according to it. Reaſon 
&« and ſound Judgment are the Elixir itſelf, the univerſal Remedy: And you may as 

& reaſonably 
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Teaſonably puniſh Men to bring them to have the Philoſopher's Stone, as to bring 


them to af according to Reaſon an ſonnd Judgment. | 

« Sometimes it is, To put Men upon ſcrious and impartial F xamination of the Contro- 
ver ſy between the Aagiſtrate and them, which is the way for them to come to the Knowledge 
of the Truth. But what if the Truth he on neither fide, (as I am apt to imagine 
you will think it is not, where neither the Magiſtrate nor the Diffenter is either 
of them of your Church,) how will the examining the Controverſy between the 
Magiſtrate and him be the way to come to the Knowledge of the Truth? Suppoſe 
the Controverſy between a Lutheran and a Papiſt; or, if you pleaſe, between a 
Presbyterian Magiſtrate and a Quaker Subject. Vl the examining the Controverſy 
between the Maziſtrate and the diſſenting Subject, in this Caſe, bring him to the 
Knowledge of the Truth? If you ſay, Yes, then you grant one of theſe to have 
the Truth on his fide. For the examining the Controverſy between a Presbyterian 
and a Quaker, leaves the Controverſy either of them has with the Church of 


England, or any other Church, untouched. And ſo one, at leaſt, of thoſe being 
already come to the Knowledge of the Truth, ought not to be put under your Dif- 


cipline of Puniſhment 3 which is only to bring him to the Truth. If you ſay, 
No, and that zhe examining the Controverſy between the Magiſtrate and the Diſſen- 
ter, in this Caſe, will not bring him to the Knowledge of the Truth; you confeſs 
your Rule to be falſe, and your Method to no purpoſe. 

« To conclude, your Syſtem js, in ſhort, this. You would have all Men (laying 
aſide Prejudice, Humour, Paſſion, &c.) examine the Grounds of their Religion, and 
ſearch for the Truth. This, I confeſs, is heartily to be wiſh'd. The means that 
you propoſe to make Men do this, is, that Piffenters ſhould be puniſhed to make 
them do fo. It is as if you had ſaid, Men generally are guilty of a Fault; there- 
fore let one Set, who have the ill luck to he of an Opinion diſferent from the 
Magiſtrate, be puniſhed. This, at firit fight, ſhocks any one who has the leaſt 
ſpark of Senſe, Reaſon, or Juſtice, But having ſpoken of this already, and con- 
cluding that, upon ſecond I houghts, you your ſelf will be aſhamed of it; let us 
conſider it put ſo as to be conſiſtent with common Senſe, and with all the Ad- 
vantage it can bear, and then let us ſee what you can make of it. Men are negligent in 
examining the Religions they embrace, refuſe, or perſiſt in; therefore it is fit they ſhould 
be puniſhed to make them do it. This is a Conſequence indeed which may, without 
Defiance to common Senſe, be drawn from jt. This is the Uſe, the only Uſe, 
which you think Puniſhment can indirefly and at a diſtance have in matters of 
Religion. You would have Men by Funiſhments driven to examine. What? 
Religion. To what End? To bring them to the Knowledgh of the Truth. But 
I anſwer, | 


Firſt, Every one has not the Ability to do this. 


cc Secondly, Every one has not the Opportunity to do it. | 

« Would you have every poor Froteltant, for Example, in the Palatinate, examine 
throughly whether the Pope be infallible, or Head of the Church; whether there 
be a Purgatory 5 whether Saints are to be pray'd to, or the Dead pray'd for; 
whether the Scripture be the only Rule of Faith; whether there be no Salvation 
out of the Church; and whether there be no Church without Biſhops; and an 
hundred other Queſtions in Controverſy between the Fapiſts and thoſe Proteſtants : 
And when he had maſter'd theſe, go on to fortify himſelf againſt the Opinions 
and Objections of other Churches he differs from? This, which is no ſmall Task, 
muſt be done, before a Man can have brought his Religion to the Bar of Reaſon, and 
given it fair Trial there, And if you will puniſh Men till this be done, the Coun- 
tryman muſt leave off plowing and ſowing, and betake himſelf to the ſtudy of Greek 
and Latin; and the Artiſan muſt ſell his Tools, to buy Fathers and Schoolmen , 
and leave his Family to ſtarve. If ſomething leſs than this will ſatisfy you, pray tell 
me what is enough. Have they conſidered and examined enough, if they are ſa- 
tisfied themſelves where the Truth lies? If this be the Limits of their Examina- 


tion, you will find few to puniſh; unleſs you will punith them to make them do 


what they have done already. For, however he came by his Religion, there is 
ſcarce any one to be found who does not own himſelf ſatisfied that he is in the 
right. Or elſe, muſt they be punithed to make them conſider and examine, till 


they embrace that which you chuſe for Truth? If this be ſo, what do you but in 


effect 
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te effect chuſe for them, when yet you would have Men puniched, ro bing them to A. p. 22. 
« ſuch a Care of their Souls that no other Perſon might chuſe for them? If i: ituth 
ce jn general you would have them by Punithments driven to ſcck; ihat is to after 
« Matter of Diſpute, and not a Rule of Diſcipline. For to punith ay os to 
“ make him ſeek till he find Truth, without a Judge of Truth, is to punun tor you 
e know not what; and is all one as if you ſhould whip a Scholar to make him find 
« out the ſquare Root of a Number you do not know, I wonder not therefore that 
« you could not reſolve with your ſelf what degree of Severity you would have 1i- 
« ſed, nor how long continued; when you dare not ſpeak out diredtly whom you 
« would have puniſhed, and are far from being clear to what End they thould be 
* under Penalties. 
« Conſonant to this Uncertainty, of whom, or what, to be punithed 5 you tel] 
« us, That there is no Queſtion of the Succeſs of this Method. Force will certainly do A p. 1%5 
« if duly proportioned to the Deſign of it. 
« What, I pray, is the Deſign of it? J challenge you, or any Man living, 
« out of what you have ſaid in your Book to tell me direQly what it is. In ali a- 
« ther Puniſhments that ever 1 heard of yet, till now that you have taught the 
« World a new Method, the Deſign of them has been to cure the Crime thc are 
& denounced againſt; and fo I think it ought to be here. What, I heteech von, is 
« the Crime here? Diſſenting? That you fay not, any where, is a Fault. BErfides 
you tell us, That the Magiſtrate hath not an Authority to compel ay to his Re- A p. 21. 
« ligton. And that you do not require that Men ſhould have no Rile but the Religion A. p. 25. 
« of the Country, And the Power you aſcribe to the Magiſtrate is given bini to bring A. p. 26. 
&« Men, not to his own, but to the true Religion, If diflenting be not the Fault; 1s 
it that a Man does not examine his own Religion, and the grounds of it ? Is that 
the Crime your Puniſhments are deſigned to cure? Neither that dare you lay, leſt 
you. diſpleaſe more than you ſatisfy with your new Diſcipline. And then again, 
(as I faid before) you muſt tell us how far yon would have them examine, before 
you puniſh them for not doing it. And I imagine, it that were all we required 
of you, it would be long enough before you would trouble us with a Law, that 
ſhould preſcribe to every one how far he was to examine Matters of Religion 
wherein if he fail'd, and came ſhort, he was to be puniſh'd ; if he performed, and 
went in his Examination to the Bounds ſet by the Law, he was acquitred and 
free. Sir, when you conſider it again, you will perhaps think this a Caſe reſerv'd 
to the Great Day, when the Secrets of ail Hearts ſhall be laid open. For I ima- 
&« gine it is beyond the Power or Judgment of Man, in that Variety of Circum- 
ſtances, in reſpect of Parts, Tempers, Opportunities, Helps, cc. Men are in, in 
e this World, to determine what is every one's Duty in this great Buſineſs of Search, 
Inquiry, Examination, or to know when any one has done it. That which makes 
ec me believe you will be of this Mind, is, that where you undertake for the Succeſs A p. 12. 
« of this Method, if rightly uſed, it is with a Limitation, upon ſuch as are not alto- 
get her tncurable. So that when your Remedy is prepared according to Art, (which 
ce Art is yet unknown) and rightly apply'd, and given in a due Doſe, (all which 
&« are Secrets) it will then infallibly cure. Whom ? All that are not incurable by 
« it. And ſo will a Pippin-Poſſet, eating Fiſh in Lent, or a Presbyterian Lecture 
« certainly cure all that are not incurable by them. For I am ſure you do not 
«© mean it will cure all, but thoſe who are abſolutely incurable z becauſe you your felf 
ce allow one means left of Cure, when yours will not do, viz. Tie Grace of God. 
« Your Words are, What means is there left (except the Grace of God) to reduce d. p. 10; 
& them, but to lay Thorns and Briars in their way. And here alſo, in the Place we 
ce were conſidering, you tell us, The Iacurable are to be left to Cod. Whereby, if A. p. 12. 
c you mean they are to be left to thoſe means he lias ordained for Mens Converſion 
ce and Salvation, yours muſt never be made uſe of: For he indeed has preſcribed 
« Preaching, and Hearing of his Word; but as for thoſe who will not hear, I do 
64 not find any where that he has commanded that they thould be compell'd or bca- 
« ten to it. 
I muſt beg my Reader's Pardon for ſo long a Repetition, which I was forced to, 
that he might be Judge whether what 1 there ſaid, either deſerves no Anſwer, or be : 
fully anſwered in that Paragraph, where you undertake to vindicate your Methed from Pag. 43. 
all Impracticableneſs and Inconſiſtency chargeable upon it, in reference to the End for 
which you would have Men puniſhed. Your Words are. For what? Zy which, you 
WIE Au a ay; 
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isn Difference, the Reader may judge by what I have ſaid elſewhere. 
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ſiv, you prreeive T mean two things: For ſometimes I ſpeak of the Fault, and ſometimes 
of the End f which Aden are to be puniſhed, (and ſometimes | plainly confound them.) 
Now if it te engitired, For what Fault Men are to be puniſhed ? you anſwer, For reject. 
ing the rrue Rr 119101, after ſufficient Evidence tender d them of the Truth of it : Which 
certwinly is a Fault, and deſerves Puniſhment, But if 1 enquire for what End ſuch as 
do reject t'r true Religion, are to be puniſhed; you ſay, To bring them to embrace the 
true Keliriims and in order to that to bring them to conſider, and that carefully and 
inipartially, the Evidence which is offered to convince them of the Truth of it: Which 
are undenubly juſt and excellent Ends; and which, through God's Bleſſing , have often 
been procured, and may yet be procured by convenient Penalties inflicted for that purpoſe, 
Nor do you know of any thing I ſay agamit any part of this, which is not already an- 
ſwered. Whether 1 in this confound two things diſtinct, or you diſtinguiſn where there 
I ſhall here 
only coniider the Ends of Puniſhing, you here again in your Reply to me aſſign; and 
thoſe, as J find them ſcattered, are theſe, 5 

Sometimes you ſpeak of this End, as if it were barely to gain a hearing to thoſe 
who by rayers and [ntreaty cannot: And thoſe may be the Preachers of any Religi— 
o. But ! ſuppoſe you mean the Preachers of the true Religion. And who I beſeech 
you muſt be Judge of that? 

Where the Law provides ſufficient Means of Inſtruction for all, as well as Puniſhment 
for Liſſenters, it is plain to all concerned, that the | uniſhment is intended to make 
them confider. What? The Means the Law provides for their Inſtruction. Who then 
js Judge of what they are to be inſtructed in, and the Means of Inſtruction, but the 
Law-maker ? 

It is ro bring Men to hearken to Inſtruction, From u hom? From any body? And 

to conſiler and examine Matters of Religion as they ought to do, and to bring thoſe who 
are out of the right way, to hear, conſider, and embrace the Truth, When is this End 
attained, and the Fenalties which are the means to this End taken off? When a 
Man conforms to the national Church. And who then is Judge of what is the Truth 
to be embraced, but the Magiſtrate ? 
It is to bring Men to confider thoſe Reaſons and Arguments which are proper and ſuf- 
fictent to convince them; but which, without being forced, they would not conſider. 
And when have they done this? When they have once conformed: For after that 
there is no Force uſed to make them conſider farther, 

It is to make Men conſider as they enght ; and that you tell us, is fo to conſider, as to 
be moved heartily to embrace, and not to reject Truth mecefſary to Salvation. And when 
is the Magiſtrate, that has the Care of Mens Souls, and does all this for their Salva- 
tion, fatisfied that they have ſo conſidered? As ſoon as they outwardly join in Com- 
munion with the national Church. 

It is to bring Men to conſider and examine thoſe Controverſies which they are bound 
to conſider and examine, i. e. thoſe wherein they cannot err without difhonouring God, 
and endangering their own and other Mens Saluations. And to ſtud) the true Religion 
with ſuch Care ard Diligence as they might and ought to uſe, aud with an honeft Mind. 
And when, in your Opinion, is it preſumable that any Man has done all this? Even 
when he is in the Communion of your Church. 

It is to cure Mens unreaſonable Prejudices and Refr attorineſs againſt, and Averſion to 
the true Religion. W hereof none retain the leaſt 1 incture or Suſpicion, who are once 
got within the Pale of your Church. | 

It is to bring Men into the right way, into the way of Salvation, Which Force 
2 „ When it has conducted them within the Church-Porch, and there leaves 
them. 

It is to bring Men to embrace the Truth that muſt ſave them. And here, in the Pa- 
ragraph wherein you pretend to tell us for what Force is to be uſed, you fay, It is 
ro bring Men to embrace the true Religion, and in order to that to bring them to con- 
ſider, and that carefully and inipartially., the Evidence which is offered to convince 
them of the Truth of it, which, as you ſay, are undeniable, juſt and excellent Ends; but 
yet ſuch as Force in your Method can never ptackically be made a Means to, without 
ſuppoſing what you ſay you have no need to ſuppoſe, viz. That your Religion is the 


true; unleſs you had rather every where to leave it to the. Magiſtrate to judge which is 


the right way, what is the true Religion; which Suppoſition, I imagine, will leſs ac- 
commodate you than the other, But take which of them you will, you muſt _ 
| a | this 
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this other Suppoſition to it, harder to be granted you than either of the former, 
viz. That thoſe who conform to your Church here, if you make your ſelf the Judge) 
or to the national Church any where, (if you make the Magiſtrate judge of the Truth 
that muſt ſave Men) and thoſe only have attained theſe Ends. 5 
The Magiſtrate, you ſay, is obliged to do what in him lies to bring 420 his Sub- 
jects to examine carefully and impartially Matters of Religion, and to conſider them as 
they ought, i. e. ſo as to embrace the Truth that muſt. ſave them. The proper and ne- 
ceſſary means, you ſay, to attain theſe Ends is Force. And your Method of uſing 
this Force is to puniſh all the Difſenters from the national Religion, and none of thoſe 
who outwardly conform to it. Make this practicable now in any Country in the World, 
without allowing the Magiſtrate to be Judge what is the Truth that muſt ſave them, 
and without ſuppoling alſo, that whoever do embrace the outward Profeſſion of the 
national Religion, do in their Hearts embrace, i. e. believe and obey the Truth that 


muſt ſave them; and then I think nothing in Government can be too hard for your 
Undertaking. 


You conclude this Paragraph in telling me, You do not know of any thing J ſay a- Pag 45. 


gainſt any part of this , which is not already anſwered. Pray tell me where tis you 
have anſwered thoſe Objections I made to thoſe ſeveral Ends which you aſſigned in your 
Argument conſidered, and for which you would have Force uſed, and which I have here 
reprinted again, becauſe I do not find you fo n uch as take notice of them: And there- 
fore the Reader muſt judge whether they needed any Anſwer or no. | 

But to ſhew that you have not here, where you promiſe and pretend to do it, clear- 
ly and directly told us for what Force and Fenalties are to be uſed, I ſhall in the next 
Chapter examine what you mean by bringing Men to embrace the true Religion. 


F 


CH AP.-vVIL 
Of your bringing Men to the true Religion. 


T RUE Religion is on all Hands acknowledged to be ſo much the Concern and 
1 Intereſt of all Mankind, that nothing can be named, which ſo much effectual- 
ly beſpeaks the Approbation and Favour of the Publick. The very intitling one's 
ſelf to that, ſets a Man on the right ſide. Who dares queſtion ſuch a Cauſe, or 
oppoſe what is offered for the promoting the true Religion? This Advantage you 
have ſecured to your ſelf from unattentive Readers, as much as by the often repeat- 
ed mention of the true Religion, is poſſible, there being ſcarce a Page wherein the 
true Religion does not appear, as if you had nothing elſe in your Thoughts, but the 


bringing Men to it for the Salvation of their Souls. Whether it be ſo in earneſt, we 
Will now ſee. | 


You tell us, whatever Hardſhips ſome falſe Religions may impoſe, it will however al- pag; x; 


ways be eaſier to carnal and worldly-minded Men, to give even the firſt-born for their 
Tranſgreſſions, than to mortify the Luſts from which they ſpring, which no Religion but 
the true requires of them. Upon this you ground the Neceſſity of Force: to. bring 
Men to the true Religion, and charge it on the Magiſtrate as his Duty to ule it to 
that End. What now in Appearance can expreſs greater Care to bring Men to the 
. true Religion? But let us ſee what you ſay in p. 64. and we ſhall find that in your 
Scheme nothing leſs is meant: there you tell us, The Magiſtrate inflicts the Penal- 
ties only upon them that break the Laws : And that Law requiring nothing but Con- 
formity to the national Religion, none but Nonconformiſts are puniſhed. So that 
unleſs an outward Profeſſion of the national Religion be by the Mortification of 
Mens Luſts harder than their giving their Firſt-born for their Tranſgreſſion , all the 
Penalties you contend for concern not, nor can be intended to bring Men effectually 


to the true Religion; ſince they leave them before they come to the Difficulty, which 


is to mortify their Luſts, as the true Religion requires. So that your bringing Men to 
the true Religion, being to bring them to Conformity to the national, for then 
you have done with Force, how far. that outward Conformity is from being heartily 
of the true Religion, may be known by the Diſtance there is between the eaſieſt and 
Vol. II. | A303 - the 
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the hardeſt thing in the World. For there is nothing eafier, than to profeſs in 
Words; nothing harder, than to ſubdue the Heart, and bring Thoughts and Deeds 
into Obedience of the Truth: The latter is what is required to be ot the true Religion; 
the other all that is required by Penalties your way applied. If you fay, Conformiſts 
td the National Religion are required by the Law Civil and Eccleſiaſtical, to lead good 
Lives, which is the difficult part of the True Religion: I anſiver, Theſe are not the 
Laws we are here ſpeaking of, nor thoſe which the Defenders of Toltration complain 
of, but the Laus that put a Diſfinction between outward Conformiſts and Noncon- 
formiſts: and thoſe they ſay, whatever may be talked of the true Religion, can never 
be meant to briny Men really ro the True Religion, as long as the true Religion 
5 and is confeſſed to be a thing of fo much greater Difficulty than out ward Con- 
ormity. 
Miracles, ſay you, ſupplied the want of Force in the beginning of Chriſtianity 
and therefore ſo far as they ſupplied that Want, they muſt be ſubſervient to the ſame 
End. The End then was to bring Men into the Chriſtian Church, into which they 
were admitted and received as Brethren, when they acknowledged that Jeſus was the 
Chriſt, the Son of God. Will that ſerve the turn? No: Force muſt be uſed to 
make Men embrace Creeds and Ceremontes, i. e. outwardly conform to the Doctrine 
and Worſhip of your Church. Nothing more than that is required by your Pe- 
nalties; nothing leſs than that will excuſe from Puniſhment ; that, and nothing but 
that, will ſerve the turn; that therefore, and only that, is what you mean by the 
True Religion you would have Force uſed to bring Men to. 
L. 2. p 2660. When rel] yon, © You have a very ill Opinion of the Religion of the Church of 
« England, and muſt own it can only be propagated and ſupported by Force, if you do not 
bag. 10, © think it would be a Gainer by a general Toleration all the World over: You ask, Why 
you may not have as good an Opinion of the Church of England's, as you have of Noah's 
Religion, notwithſtanding you think it cannot now be propagated or ſupported without uſing 
ſome kinds or degrees of Force. When you have proved that Noah's Religion, that from 
eight Perſons ſpread and continued in the World till the à poſtles Times, as I have 
proved in another place, was propagated and ſupported all that while by your kinds or 
degrees of Force, you may have ſome reaſon to think 4s well of the Religion of the Church 
of England, as you have of Noah's Religion, though you think it cannot be propagated 
and ſuppor ted without ſome kinds or degrees of Force. But till you can prove that, you 
cannot upon that ground ſay you have reaſon to have ſo good an Opinion of it. 
Pag. 11. Lou tell me, JI will take your Word for it, you aſſure me you think there are many other 
Countries in the World beſides England, where my Toleration would be as little uſeful to 
Truth as in England, If you will name thoſe Countries, which will be no great Pains, 
I will take your Word for it, that you believe Toleration there would be prejudicial 
to Truth: but if you will not do that, neither 1 nor any body elſe can believe you. 
I will give you a Reaſon why 1 ſay fo, and that is, Becaufe no body can believe that, 
upon your Principles, you can allow any National Religion, differing from that of 
the Church of ENgland, to be true; and where the National Religion is not true, 
we have already your Conſent, as in Spain and Italy, &c. for Toleration. Now that 
you cannot, without renouncing your own Principles, allow any National Religion, 
iffering from that eſtabl iſſti d here by Law, to be true, is evident: For why do you 
unith Nonconformiſtshere? 7o bring them, ſay you, to the True Religion, But what if 
hey hold nothing, but what that other differing National Church does, fhall they be 
nevertheleſs puntthed if they conform not? You will certat»ly ſay, Yes: and if fo, 
then 10h uſt either ſay, they are not of the True Religion, or elſe you muſt own you 
aniſh 1 000 to bring them to the true Religion, Whom you allow to be of rhe True Re- 
ligion already. 1 | | 
Pag. 11. Lou tell me, F I own with our Author, that there is but one True Religion, and | 
owning my felf to be of the Church of England, you cannot fee hom 1 can avoid fuppoſing, 
that the National Religion now in England, bach d by the publick Authority of the Law, 
# the only True Religion. If J own, as I do, all that you here expect from me, yet it 
will not ſerve to draw that Concluſion from it, which you do, viz. That he National 
Religion nom in England is the only True Religion ; taking the Trae Religion in the 
Senſe that I do, and yon ought to take it. I grant that there is but one True Religion 
in the World, which is that whoſe Doctrine and Worfhip are neceſſary to Salvation. I 
grant too-that the true Religion, neceflary to Salvation, is taught and profeſſed in the 
Church'of Exglaul and yet it will not follow from hence, that the . me 
: | Churc 
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Church of England, as eſtabliſhed by Law, is the only True Religion; if there be any 
thing eſtabiſhed in the Church of England by Law, and made part of its Religion, 
which is not neceſſary to Salvation, and which any other Church, teaching and pro- 
feſſing all that is neceſſary to Salvation, does not receive. 898 | 
If the National Religion now in England, hac d by the Authority of the Law, be, as 
you would have it, the only true Religion; ſo the only true Religion, that a Man cannot 
E ſaved without being of it. Pray reconcile this, with what you ſay in the imme- 
diately preceding Paragraph, viz. That there are many other Countries in the World 
where my Toleration would be as little uſeful as in England. For if there be other Na- 
tional Religions differing from that of England, which you allow to be true, and 
wherein Men may be ſaved, the National Religion of England, as now eſtabliſhed by 
Law, is not the only true Religion, and Men may be ſaved without being of it. And 
then the Magiſtrate can upon your Principles have no Authority to uſe Force to brin 
Men to be of it, For you tell us, Force is not. lawful, unleſs it be neceflary 3 — 
therefore the Magiſtrate can never lawfully uſe it, but to bring Men to believe and 
practiſe what is neceſſary to Salvation. You muſt therefore either hold, that there is 
nothing in the Doctrine, Diſcipline and Ceremonies of the Church of England, as it is 
eſtabliſhed by Law, but what is neceſſary to Salvation: Or elſe you muſt reform your 
Terms of Communion, before the Magiſtrate upon your Principles can uſe renalties 
to make Men conſider till they conform; or you can ſay that the National Religion of 
England is the only true Religion, though it contain the only true Religion in it; as 
poſſibly moſt, if not all, the differing Chriſtian Churches now in the World do. 
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You tell us farther in the next Paragraph, That wherever this only true Religion, i. e. Pag. it- 


the National Religion now in England, is received, all other Religions ought to be diſ- 
couraged. Why I beſeech you diſcourag'd, if they be true any of them? For if they 
be true, what Pretence is there for Force to bring Men who are of them to the trac 
Religion? If you fay all other Religions, varying at all from that of the Church of 
England, are falſe ; we know then your Meaſure of the one only true Religion. But 
that your Care is only of Conformity to the Church of Exgland, and that by the true 
Religion you mean nothing elſe, appears too from your way of expreſſing your ſelf in 
this Paſſage, where you own that you ſuppoſe that as this only true Religion (to wit, the 


National Religion now in England, back'd with the publick Authority of Law) ought [bid. 


to be received wherever it is preached 5 ſo wherever it is received, all other Religions ought 
to be diſcouraged in ſome meaſure by the Civil Powers, If the Religion eſtabliſh'd by 
Law in England, be the only true Religion, ought it not to be preached and received 
every where, and all other Religions diſcouraged throughout the World? and ought 
not the Magiſtrates of all Countries take Care that it ſhould be ſo? But you only ſay, 
wherever it is preach d it ought to be received; and wherever it is received, other 
Religions ought to be diſcouraged, which is well ſuted to your Scheme for enforcing 
Conformity in England, but could ſcarce drop from a Man whoſe Thoughts were on 
the true Religion, and the promoting of it in other Parts of the World. 

Force then muſt be uſed in England, and,Penalties laid on Diſſenters there. For what? 
to bring them to the true Religion, whereby it is plain you mean not only the Doctrine 
but Diſcipline and Ceremonies of the Church of England, and make them a part of the 
only true Religion: Why elſe do you punith all Diſſenters for rejecting the true Re- 
ligion, and uſe Force to bring them to it? When yet a great, if not the greateſt part 


of Diſſenters in England own and profeſs the Doctrine of the Church of England, as 


firmly as thoſe in the Communion of the Church of England. They therefore, though 
they believe the ſame Religion with you, are excluded from the true Church of God, 
7 you would have Men brought to, and are amongſt thoſe who reject the true 
Religion. | 

Lask whether they are not in your Opinion out of the way of Salvation, who are not 
joined in Communion with the true Church? and whether there can be any true 
Church without Rifhops ? If ſo, all but Conformiſts in Erglazd that are of any Church 
in Europe, beſides the Lutherans and Papiſts, are out of the way of Salvation, and 
Jo according to your Syſtem have need of Force to be brought into it: and theſe too, 


one for their Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, the other for that of Conſubſtantiation, (to 
emit other things vaſtly differing from the Church of England) you will not, 1 ſup- 
poſe, allow to be of the true Religion: And who then are left of the true Religion but 
the Church of Exgland? For the 4by/ies have too wide a Difference in many Points 
for me to imagine, that is one of thoſe Places you mean Where Taler ation would do 


* 
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Harm as well as in England. Ard I think the Religion of the Greek Church car 
ſcarce be ſuppoſed by you to be the true. For if it ſhould, it would be a ſtrong In- 
ſtance againſt your Aſſertion, that the true Religion cannot ſubſiſt, but would quickly 
be effectually extirpated without the Aſſiſtance of Authority, ſince this has ſubſiſted 
without any ſuch Aſſiſtance now above 200. Years. I take it then for granted, (and 
others with me cannot but do the ſame, ti you tell us, what other Religion there is 
of any Church, but that of England, which you allow to be the true Religion) that 
all you ſay of bringing Men to the true Religion, is only bringing them to the Relj- 
gion of the Church of Enzland, If Ido you an Injury in this, it will be capable of a 
very eaſy Vindication : for it is but naming that other Church differing from that 
of England, which you allow to have the true Religion, and 1 ſhall yield my ſelf con- 
vinc'd, and ſhall allow theſe Words, viz. The National Religion now in England, back'd 
by the public Authority of Law, being the only true Religion, only as a little haſty Sal- 
ly of your Zeal. In the mean time I ſhall argue with you about the Uſe of Force to 
bring Men to the Religion of the Church of England, as eſtabliſhed by Law: ſince it 
is more eaſy to know what that is, than what you mean by the true Religion, if you 
mean any thing elſe. | 

To procecd therefore; in the next place I tell you, by uſing Force your way to 
bring Men to the Religion of the Church of England, you mean only to bring them 
to an outward Profeſſion of that Religion; and that, as I have told you elſewhere, be- 
cauſe Force uſed your way, being applied only to Diſſenters, and cealing as ſoon as they 
conform, (whether it be intended by the Law-maker for any thing more or no, which 
we have examined in another lace) cannot be to bring Men to any thing more than 
outward Conformity. For if Force be uſed to Diſſenters, and them only, to bring 
Men to the true Religion, and always as foon as it has brought Men to Conformity, 
it be taken off, and laid aſide, as having done all is expected from it; 'tis plain, that 
by bringing Auen to the true Religion, and bringing them to outward Conformity, you 
mean the ſame thing. You uſe and continue Force upon Diflenters, becauſe you ex- 
pect ſome Effect from it: when you take it off, it has wrought that Effect, or elſe be- 
ing in your Power, why do you not continue it on? The Effect then that you talk of, 
being the embracing the true Religion, and the thing you are ſatisfied with without any 
farther Puniſhment, Expectation, or Enquiry, being outward Conformity, tis plain 
embracing the true Religion and outward Conformity with you, are the ſame things. 
' Neither can you ſay it is preſumable that thoſe who outwardly conform do really 
underſtand, and inwardly in their Hearts embrace with a lively Faith and a ſincere 
Obedience, the Truth that muſt ſave them, I. Becauſe it being, as you tell us, the 
AMagiſtrate's Duty to do all that in him lies for the Salvation of all his Subjects, and 


it being in his Power to examine, whether they know and live ſutable to the Truth 
that muſt ſave them, as well as conform, he can or ought no more to preſume, that 


they do ſo, without taking an Account of their Knowledge and Lives, than he can 


or ought to preſume that they conform, without taking any Account of their coming 


to Church. Would you think that Phyſician diſcharged his Duty, and had (as was 
pretended) a Care of Mens Lives, who having got them into his Hands, and know- 
ing no more of them, but that they come once or twice a Week to the Apothecary's 
Shop, to hear what is preſcribed them, and fit there a while, ſhould ſay it was 
preſumable they were recovered, without ever examining whether his F reſcriptions had 
any Effect, or what Eſtate their Health was in? 

2. It cannot be preſumable, where there are ſo many viſible Inſtances to the con- 
trary. He muſt paſs for an admirable,Preſumer, who will ſeriouſly affirm that it is 


 preſumable that all thoſe who conform to the National Religion where it is true, do 
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ſo underſtand, believe and practiſe it, as to be in the way of Salvation. 
3. It cannot be preſumable, that Men have parted with their Corruption and Luſts 


to avoid Force, when they fly to Conformity, which can ſhelter them from Force 


without quitting their Luſts. That which is dearer to Men than their Firſt-born, 
is, you tell us, their Luſts ; that which is harder than the Hardſhips of falſe Religions, 
is the mortifying thoſe Luſts : here lies the Difficulty of the true Religion, that it re- 
quires the n:ortify ing of thoſe Luſts ; and till that be done, Men are not of the true 


' Religion, nor in the way of Salvation: And 'tis upon this Account only that you pre- 
tend Force to be needful. Force is uſed to make them hear; it prevails, Men hear: 


but that is not enough, becauſe the Difficulty lies not in that; they may hear Argu- 


ments for the Truth, and yet retain their Corruption. They muſt do more, they 


mult 
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muſt conſider thoſe Arguments. Who requires it of them? The Law that inflits the 
Puniſhment, does not; but this we may be ſure their Love of their Luſts, and their 
Hatred of Puniſhment requires of them, and will bring them to, zz. to conſider how 
to retain their beloved Luſts, and yet avoid the Uneaſineſs of the Puniſhment they 
lie under; this is preſumable they do; therefore they go one eaſy Step farther, they 
conform, and then they are ſafe from Force, and may ſtill retain their Corrup- 
tion. Is it therefore preſumable they have parted with their Corruption, becauſe Force 
has driven them to take Sanctuary againſt Puniſhment in Conformity, where Force 
is no longer to moleſt them, or pull them from their darling Inclinations? The Dit— 
ficulty in Religion is, you ſay, for Men to part with their Luſts; this makes Force, 
neceſſary: Men find out a way by conforming to avoid Force without parting with 
their Luſts, therefore it is preſumable when they conform, that Force which they can 
avoid without quitting their Luſts, has made them part with them; which is indeed 
not to part with their Luſts, becauſe of Force, but to part with them gratis; which 
if you can ſay is preſumable, the Foundation of your need of Force (which you place 
in the Preralency of Corruption, and Mens adhering to their Luſts) will be gone, and 
ſo there will be no need of Force at all. If the great Pifficulty in Religion be for 
Men to part with or mortify their Luſts, and the only Counter-ballance in the other 
Scale, to aſſiſt the true Religion, to prevail againſt their Luſts, be Force; which J 
beſeech you is preſamable, if they can avoid Force, and retain their Luſts, that they 
ſhould quit their Luſts, and heartily embrace the true Religion, which is incompati- 
ble with them; or elſe that they ſhould avoid the Force, and retain their Luſts? To 
ſay the former of theſe, is to ſay that it is preſumable, that they will quit their Luſts, 
and heartily embrace the true Religion for its own ſake : for he that heartily embraces 
the true Religion, becauſe of a Force which he knows he can avoid at Pleaſure, 
without quitting his Luſts, cannot be faid ſo to embrace it, becauſe of that Force: 
Since a Force he can avoid without quitting his Luſts, cannot be ſaid to aſſiſt Truth in 
making him quit them: For in this Truth has no Aſſiſtance from it at all. So that 
this is to ſay there is no need of Force at all in the Caſe. 

Take a covetous Wretch, whoſe Heart is ſo ſet upon Money, that he would give bs 
Firſt-born to ſave his Bags; who is purſued by the Force of the Magiſtrate to an Ar- 
reſt, and compelled to hear what is alledg'd againſt him; and the Proſecution of the 
Law threatning Impriſonment or other Puniſhment, if he do not pay the juſt Debt 
which is demanded of him: If he enters himſelf in the King's-Bench, whicre he can 
enjoy his Freedom without paying the Debt, and parting with his Money; will you 
ſay that it is preſumable he did it to pay the Debt, and not to avoid the Force of the 
Law ? The Luſt of the Fleſh and Pride of Life are as ftrong and prevalent as the Luſt 
of the Eye: And if you will deliberately ſay again, that it is preſumable, that Men are 
driven by Force ro conlider, fo as to part with their Lufts, when no more is known 
of them, but that they do what diſcharges them from the Force, without any Neceſ- 
ſity of parting with their Luſts ; I think I ſhall have occaſton to ſend you to my Pagans 
and nn; but ſhall have no need to ſay any thing more to you of this Matter 
my ſelf. | | | . 

1 agree with you, that there is but one only true Religion; I agree too that that one 
only true Religion is profeſſed and held in the Church of Exgland ; and yet I deny, if 
Force may be uſed to bring Men to that true Religion, that upon your Principles 
it can lawfully be uſed to bring Men to the National Religion in Eigland as eſtabliſh- 
ed by Law; becauſe Force, according to your own Rule, being only lawtul becauſe 
it is neceſſary, and therefore unfit to be uſed where not neceſſary, i. e. neceffary to bring 


that is not neceſſary to Salvation, as I have more fully ſhewn in another Place. If 
therefore in the National Religion of England, there be any thing put in as neceflary to 
Communion, that is, though true, yet not neceſſary to Salvation, Force cannot be 
lawfully ufed to bring Men to that Communion, though the thing ſo required in it ſelf 
may perhaps be true. 

There be a great many Truths contained in Scripture, which a Man may be igno- 
rant of, and conſequently not believe, without any Danger to his Salvation, or elſe 
very few would be capable of Salvation: for I think I may truly ſay, there was never 
any one, but he that was the Wiſdom of the Father, who was not ignorant of ſome, 
and miſtaken in others of them. To bring Men therefore to embrace ſuch Truths, the 
Uſe of Force by your own Rule cannot be lawful : becaufe the Belief or ane 

; raoke 
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thoſe Truths themſclves not being neceſſary to Salvation, there can be no Neceſſity 
Men ſhould be brought to embrace them, and fo no Neceſſity to uſe Force to bring 
Men to einbrace them. | 

The only true Religion which is neceſtary to Salvation, may in one National 
Church have that joined with ir, which in itſelf is maniteltly falſe and repugnant to 
Salvation; in ſuch a Communion no Man can join without quitting the way of Saj- 
vation. In another National Church, with this only true Religion may be joined, what is 
neither repugnant nor neceſſary to Salvation; and of ſuch there may be ſeveral Chur- 
ches differing one from another in Confeſſions, Ceremonies and Diſcipline , which 
are uſually call'd different Religions, with either or each of which a good Man (if 
ſatisfied in his own Mind) may communicate without Danger, whilſt another not ſ4- 
tisfied in Conſcience concerning ſomething in the Doctrine, Diſcipline, or Worthip, 
cannot ſafely, nor without Sin, communicate with this or that of them. Nor can 
Force be lawfully uſed, on your Principles, to bring any Man to either of them, 
becauſe ſuch things are required to their Communion, winch not being requiſite to 
Salvation, Men may ſeriouſſyj and conſcientioully differ, and be in doubt about, without 
endangering their Souls. 

That which here raiſes a Noiſe, and gives a Credit to it, whereby many are miſſed 
into an unwarrantable Zeal, is, that theſe are called difterent Religions; and every 
one thinking his own the true, the only true, condemns all the reſt as falſe Religions. 
Whereas thoſe who hold all things neceflary to Salvation, and add not thereto any 
thing in Poctrine, Diſcipline or Worſhip, inconſiſtent with Salvation, are of one and 
the ſame Religion, though divided into different Societies or Churches, under dif- 
ferent Forms: which whether the Paſſion and Polity of deſigning; or the ſober and 
pious Intention of well-meaning Men, fet up, they are no other, than the Contri- 
vances of Men, and ſuch they ought to be eſteemed in whatſoever is required in 
them, which God has not made neceſſary to Salvation, however in its own Nature it 
may be indifferent, lawful or true. For none of theſe Articles, or Confeſſions of any 
Church, that I know, containing in them all the Truths of Religion, though they 
contain ſome that are not neceſſary to Salvation, to garble thus the Truths of Religion, 
and by their own Authority take ſome not neceſſary to Salvation, and make them the 
Terms of Communion; and leave out others as neceſſary to be known and believed, is 
purely the Contrivance of Men: God never having appointed any ſuch diſtinguiſhing 
Syſtem; nor, as I have ſhew'd, can Force, upon your principles, lawfully be uſed to 
bring Men to embrace it. | 

Concerning Ceremonies, I ſhall here only ask you whether you think Kneeling at 
the Lord's Supper, or the Croſs in Baptiſm, are neceſſary to Salvation? I mention 
theſe as having been matter of great Scruple: If you will not ſay they are, how can 
you ſay that Force can be lawfully uſed to bring Men into a Communion, to which 


, theſe are made neceffary? If you ſay, Kneeling is neceſſary to a decent Uniformity, 


(for of the Croſs in Baptiſm I have ſpoken elſewhere) though that ſhould te true, 
yet 'tis an Argument you cannot uſe for it, if you are of the Church of Exglaud: For 
if a decent Uniformity may be well enough preſerved without kneeling at Prayer, 
where Decency requires it at leaſt as much as at receiving the Sacrament, why may 
it not well enough be preſerved without kneeling at the Sacrament 2 Now that U- 
niformity is thought ſufficiently preſerved without kneeling at Prayer, is evident by 
the various Poſtures Men are at liberty to uſe, and may be generally obſerved, in all 
our Congregations, during the Miniſter's Prayer in the Pulpit before and after his 
Sermon, which it ſeems can conſiſt well enough with Decency and Uniformity; though 
it be at Prayer, addreſſed to the great God of Heaven and Earth, to whoſe Majeſty 
it is that the Reverence to be expreſſed in our Geſtures is due, when we put up Peti- 
tions to him, who is invariably the ſame, in what or whoſe Words ſoever we addreſs 
our ſelves to him. | 
The Preface to the Book of Common-Prayer tells us, That the Rites and Ceremo- 
mes appointed to be uſed in Divine Worſhip, are things in their own Nature indifferent 
and alterable. Here I ask you, whether any humane Power can make any thing, in its 
own nature indifferent, neceflary to Salvation? If it cannot, then neither can any hu- 
man Power be juſtified in the Uſe of Force, to bring Men to Conformity in the Liſe of 
ſuch things. If you think Men have Authority to make any thing, in itſelf indiffe- 
rent, a neceſſary part of God's Worſhip, I ſhall delire you to conſider what our Author 
ſays of this matter, which has not yet deſer ved your notice. * 
| | 18 
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The miſapplying þ# Power, you ſay, is a Sin in the Magiſtrate, and lays him 
open to Divine Vengeance. And is it not a miſapplying of his Power, and a Sin in him 
to uſe Force to bring Men to ſuch a Compliance in an indifferent. thing, which 
in religious Worſhip may be a Sin to them? Force, you ſay, may be uſed to punith 
thoſe who diſſent from the Communion of the Church of England. Let us ſuppoſe 
now all its Doctrines not only true, but neceſſary to Salvation; but that there is put 
into the Terms of its Communion ſome indifferent Action which God has not enjoin'd, 
nor made a part of his Worſhip, which any Man 1s perſuaded in his Conſcience not to 
be lawful ; 1 kneeling at the Sacrament, which having been ſuperſtitiouſſy uſed 
in Adoration of the Bread, as the real Body of Chriſt, may give occaſion of ſcruple 
to ſome now, as well as eating of Fleſh offered to Idols did to others in the Apoſtles 
time; which though lawful in it ſelf, yet the Apoſtle ſaid, he would eat no Fleſh while 1 Cor. 18. 
the World ſtandeth, rather than to make his weak Brother offend. And if to lead, by 13. 
Example, the ſcrupulous into any Action, in it ſelf indifferent, which they thought 
unlawful, be a Sin, as appears, at large, Rom. xiv. how much more is it to add Force 
ro our Example, and to compel Men by Punithments to that, which, though indiffe- 
rent in it ſelf, they cannot join in without ſinning? 1 deſire you to ſhew me how Force 
can be neceſſar) in ſuch a Caſe, without which you acknowledge it not to be lawful; 
Not to kneel at the Lords Supper, God not having ordained it, is not a Sin; and the 
Apoſtles receiving it in the Poſture of fitting or lying, which was then uſed at Meat, is 
an Evidence it may be receiv'd not kneeling. But to him that thinks Kneeling is 
unlawful, it is certainly a Sin. And for this you may take the Authority of a very Ju- | 
dicious and Reverend Prelate of our Church, in theſe words; where a Man is miſtaken D'ſ.. of 
in his Tudzment, even in that Caſe, it is always a Sin to act againſt it; by ſo doing, he Cee, 
willfully acts againſt the beſt Light which at preſent he has for the Direction of his Actions. P. IS 
I nced not here repeat his Reaſons, having already quoted him above more at large; 
though the whole Paſſage, writ (as he uſes) with great Strength and Clearneſs, deſerves 
to be read and conſidered. If therefore the Magiſtrate enjoins ſuch an unneceſſary Ce- 
remony, and uſes Force to bring any Man to a ſinful Communion with our Church in 
tr, let me ask you, Doth he fin, or miſapply his Power or no? 

True and falſe Religions are Names that eaſily engage Mens Affections on the hea- 
ring of them; the one being the Averſion, the other the Deſire (at leaſt as they per- 
ſuade themſelves) of all Mankind. This makes Men forwardly give into theſe Names, 
wherever they meet with them; and when mention is made of bringing Men from falſe 
to the true Religion (very often without knowing what is meant by thoſe Names) 
they think nothing can be done too much in ſuch a Bulineſs, to which they entitle 
God's Honour, and the Salvation of Mens Souls. | 

I ſhall therefore deſire of you, if you are that fair and ſincere Lover of Truth you 

_ profeſs, when you write again, to tell us what you mean by true, and what by a falſe 

Religion, that we may know which in your ſenſe are ſo: for as you now have uſed theſe 
Words in your Treatiſe , one of them feems to ſtand only for the Religion of the 
Church of England, and the other for that of all other Churches. I expect here you 
ſhould make the ſame Outcries againſt me, as you have in your former Letter, for im- 
poſing a Senſe upon your words contraty to your Meaning; and for this you will ap- 
peal to your own Words in ſome other Places: but of this 1 ſhall leave the Reader 
Judge, and tell him, this is a Way very eaſy and very uſual for Men, who having not 
clear and conſiſtent Notions, keep themſelves as much as they can, undet the Shelter 
of general, and variouſly applicable Terms, that they may fave themſelves from the 
Abſurdities or Conſequences of one Place, by a help from ſome general or contrary 
Expreſſion in another : Whether it be a deſire of Victory, or a little too warm Zeal for 
a Cauſe you have been hitherto perſuaded of, which hath led you into this way of 
writing 3 I ſhall only mind you, that the Cauſe of God requires nothing, but what 
may be ſpoken out plainly in a clear determined Senſe, without any Reſerve or Cover. 
In the mean time this I ſhall leave with you as evident, That Force upon your Ground 
cannot be lawfully uſed to bring Men to the Communion of the Church of England, 
(that being all that I can find you clearly mean by the true Religion) till you have proyed 
that all that is required of one in that Communion, is neceſſary to Salvation. 

However therefore you tell us, That convenient Force uſed to bring Men to the true pag, 21. 
Religion, is all that you contend for, and all that you allow. That it is for promoting the Pag. 17, 18. 
true Religion. That it is to bring Men to conſider, ſo as not to reject the Truth neceſſary Pag. 28, 23, 
to Salvation, To bring Men to embrace the Truth that muſt ſave tbem. And abundance Pag. 26. 
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more to this purpoſe; Yet all this Talk of the true Religion amounting to no more but 
the National Religion eltablitiied by Law 10 En 3 and your bringing Men to it, to no 
more than bringing them to an outward Profeſſi n ot it; it would better have ſuted that 
Condition, (viz. without Prejadice, and with an honeſt Mind ) w hich you require In others, 
to have ſpoke pleinly what you aimed at, rather than prepoſſeſs Mens Minds in favour or 
your Cauſe, by the Laprefſions of a IName that in Truth did not properly belong to it. 

It was not therefore without Ground that 1 ſaid 5 « 1 ſuſpected you built all 
c on this lurking Suppoſition, that the National Religion now in England, back'd by 
« the publick Authority of the Law, is the only true Religion, and therefore no 
« gther 15 to be tolerated : which being a Suppoſition equally unavoidable, and equal- 
« jy jiſt in other Countries; unleſs we can imagine, that every where but in England, 
« Rien believe what at the ſame time they think to be a Lie, &c. Here you erect 
your Flumes, and to this your triumphant Logick gives you not Fatience to anſwer, 
without an Air of Victory in the Entrance: Bom, Sir, i this Suppoſition equally una- 
vordable, and equally juſt in other Countries, where falſe Religions are the National ? (for 
that you muſt mean, or nothing to the purpoſe.) Hold, Sir, you go too faſt 3 take your 
on Syſtem with you, and you will p-rceive it will be enough to my Purpoſe, if I mean 
thoſe Religions which you take to be falſe: for if there be any other National Churches, 
which agreeing with the Church of England in what is neceſſary to Salvation, yet have 
eſtahliſhed Cercmonies different from thoſe of the Church of ENHlAnd; thould not any 
one who diſſented here from the Church of gland upon that account, as preferring 
that to our Way of Worſhip, be juſtly puniſhed 2 If ſo, then Puniſhment in Matters 
of Religion being only to bring Men to the true Religion, you mult ſuppoſe him not to 
be yet of it, and ſo the National Church he approves of, not to be of the true Re- 
lizion. And yet is it not equally unavoidable, and equally juſt, that that Church ſliould 
ſuppoſe its Religion the only true Religion, as it js that yours ſhould do ſo, it agree- 
ing with yours in things neceſſary to Salvation, and having made ſome things, in their 
own nature indifferent, requiſite to Conformity for Decency and Order, as you have 
done? So that my ſaying, It is equally unavoidable, and equally juſt in other Countries, 
will hold good, without meaning what you charge on me, that that Suppoſition is 


_ equally unavoidable, and equally juſt, where the National Religion is abſolutely falſe. 


— 


But in that large Senſe too, what I ſaid will hold good; and yon would have ſpared 
your vſcleſs Subtilties againſt it, if you had been as willing to take my Meaning, and 
anſwered my Argument, as you were to turn what I ſaid to a Senſe which the Words 
themſ.lves ſhew I never intended. My Argument in ſhort was this, That granting 
Force to be uſcful to propagate and ſupport Religion, yet it would he no Advantage 
to the true Religion, that you a Member of the Church of England, ſuppoſing yours to 
be the true Religion, ſhould thereby claim a Right to uſe Force, ſince ſuch a Suppoſj- 
tion to thoſe v ho were Members of other Churches, and believed other Religions, 
was equally unavoidable, and equally juſt. Ard the Reaſon I annexed, ſhews both 
this to be my Meaning, and my Aﬀertion to be true: My Words are, * Unleſs we can 
© imagine that every where but in England, Men believe what at the ſame time they think 
& to be a Lie. Having therefore never ſaid, nor thought that it is equally unavoidable, 
or equally juſt, that Men in every Country ſhould believe the National Religion of the 
Country; but that it is equally unavoidable, and equally juſt, that Men believing the Na- 


tional Religion of their Country, be it true or falſe, ſhould ſuppoſe it to be true; and let 


me here add alſo, ſhould endeavour to propagate it: you however go on thus to reply; 


Jt ſo, then I fear it will bz equally true too, and equally rational: for otherwiſe I ſee not how 


it can be equally unavoidable, or equally juſt : for if it be not equally true, it cannot be equally 
Juſt +, and if it be not equally rat ional, itcauuot be equally unavoidable. But if it be equally true, 
and equally rational, then either all Religions are true, or none is true : for if they be all equally 
true, and one of them be not true, then none of them can be true, I challenge any one to put 
theſe four good Words, unavoidable, juſt, rational, and true, more equally together, or to 
male a better-wrought DeduCtion : but after all, my Argument will nevertheleſs be good, 
that it is no Advantage to your Cauſe, for you or any one of it, to ſuppoſe yours to be 
the only true Religion; ſince it is equally unavoidable, and equally juſt for any one, 
ho believes any other Religion, to ſuppoſe the ſame thing. And this will always bs 
ſo, till you can ſhew, that Men cannot receive falſe Religions upon Arguments that 


appear to them to be good; or that having received Falſhood under the appearance of 


ruth, they can, whilſt it ſo appears, do otherwiſe than value it, and be acted by it, 


as if it were true. For the Equality that is here in queſtion, depends not upon the 


Truth 
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Truth of the Opinion embraced; but on this, that the Light and Perſwaſion a Man 
has at preſent, is the Guide which he ought to follow, and which in his judgment of 
Truth he cannot avoid to be governed by. And therefore the terrible Conſequences 
you dilate on in the following part of that Page, I leave you for your private Uſe on 
ſome fitter Occaſion | FF 
You therefore who are ſo apt; without cauſe, to complain of want of Ingenuity in 
others, will do well hereafter to conſult your own, and another time change your 
Stile; and not under the undefined Name of the True Religion, becauſe that is of 
more Advantage to your Argument, mean only the Religion eſtabliſhed by Law in 
England, ſhutting out all other Religions now profefſed in the World. Though 
when you have defined what is the True Religion, which you would have ſupported 
and propagated by Force; and have told us tis to be found in the Liturgy and thir- 
ty nine Articles of the Church of England ; and it be agreed to you, that that is the 
only True Religion, your Argument (for Force as neceſſary to Mens Salvation) from 
the want of Light and Strength enough in the True Religion to prevail againſt 
Mens Luſts, and the Corruption of their Nature , will not hold; becauſe your 
bringing Men by Force, your way applyed, to the True Religion, be it what you will, 
3s but bringing them to an outward Conformity to the National Church. But the 
bringing them ſo far, and no farther, having no Oppoſition to their Luſts, no In- 
conſiſtency with their corrupt Nature, is not on that account at all neceſſary, nor 


does at all help, where only, on your grounds, you ſay, there is need of the Aſſiſtance 
of Force towards their Salvation. 


i 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of Salvation to be procured by Force your way. 


THERE cannot be imagined a more laudable Deſign than the promoting the 
1 Salvation of Mens Souls, by any one who ſhall undertake it. But if it be a 
Pretence made uſe of to cover ſome other By-Intereſt, nothing can be more odious to 
Men, nothing more provoking to the great God of Heaven and Earth, nothing 
more misbecoming the Name and Character of a Chriſtian. With what Intention 
you took your Pen in Hand to defend and encourage the Uſe of Force in the Buſineſs 
of Mens Salvation, tis fit in Charity we take your Word; but what your Scheme, 
as you have delivered it, is guilty of, 'tis my Buſineſs to take notice of; and repre- 
ſent to you. | 
Io my ſaying , that if Perſecution, as is pretended, were for the Salvation of I. p.164; 
Mens Souls, bare Conformity would not ſerve the turn, but Men would be examined 
whether they do it upon Reaſon and Conviction: ' You anſwer, Who they be that pre- Pig. 22. 
tend that Perſecution is for the Salvation of Mens Souls, you know not. Whatever you 
know. not, I know one, who in the Letter under Conſideration pleads for Force, as 
aſeful for the promoting the Salvation of Mens Souls: and that the Uſe of Force is no pag. 17. 
other means for the Salvation of Mens Souls, than what the Author and Finiſher of our pag. 3 1. 
Faith has directed. That ſo far is the Magiſtrate, when he gives his Helping-hand to p- wy 
the furtherance of the Goſpel, by laying convenient Penalties upon ſuch as reject it, or a- GAY 
ay part of it, from uſing any other means for the Salvation of Mens Souls than what the 
Author and Finiſher of our Faith has directed, that he does no more than his Duty 
for promoting the Salvation of Souls. And as the means by which Men may be brought pag. 5%, 
into the way of Salvation. Ay, but where do you ſay that Perſecution is for the Sal- 
vation of Souls? I thought you had been arguing againſt my Meaning, and againſt 
the things I ſay, and not againſt my Words in your Meaning, which is not againſt 
me. That I uſed the Word Perſecution for what you call Force and Penalties, you 
knew: for in pag. 21. that immediately precedes this, you take notice of it, with 
ſome little kind of Wonder, in theſe Words, Perſecution, ſo it ſeems you call all 
Puniſhments for Religion. That J do ſo then (whether properly or improperly) you 
could not be ignorant; and then, I befeech you, apply your Anfwer here to what I 
 fay : My Words are, © If Perſecution (as is pretended) were for the Salvation of 
« Mens Souls, Men that conform would be examined whether they did fo upon Rea- 
« ſon and Conviction. Change my Word Perſecution into Puniſhment for Religion, 
Vol. IL Bbba and 
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and then conſider the Truth or Ingenuity of your Anſwer: for in that ſenſe of the 
Word Perſecution, do you know no body that pretends Perſecution is for the Salvation of 
Mens Souls? So much for your Ingenuity, and the Arts you allow your ſelf to ſerve a 
good Cauſe, VV hat do you think of one of my Pagans or Mabometans ? Could he have 
done better? For 1 ſhall often have occaſion to mind you of them. Now to your 
Argument. I ſaid, „ Thar I thought thoſe who make Laus, and uſe Force, to 
ce bring Men to Church-Conformity in Religion, ſeek only the Compliance, but 
cc concern themſelves nat for the Conviction of thoſe they punithi, and ſo never uſe 
c Force to convince. For pray tell me, When any Diſſenter conforms, and enters 
tc into the Church-Communion, is he ever examined to ſee whether he does It upon 
ce Reaſon and Conviction, and ſuch Grounds as would become a Chriſtian concerned for 
« Religion? If Perſecution (as is pretended) were for the Salvation of Mens Souls, this 
cc would be done, and Men not driven to take the Sacrament to keep their Places, 
« or obtain Licences to ſell Ale, (for ſo low have theſe holy things been proſtituted.) 
To this you here reply, As to thoſe Magiſtrates, who having provided ſufficiently for 
the Inſtruction of all under their Care, in the true Religion, do make Laws, aud uje 
moderate / enalties, to bring Men to the Communion of the Church of God, and Con r- 
mity to the Rules and Orders of it, I think their Behaviour does plainly enonugh [peat 
them to ſeek and concern themſelves for the Conviction of thoſe whom they puniſt;, and 
for their Compliance only as the Fruit of their Conviction. If means of Inltruction were 
all, that is neceſſary to convince People, the providing ſufficiently for Inſtruction would 


be an Evidence, that thoſe that did fo, did /eek and concern themſelves tor Mens Con- 


viction: But if there be ſomething as neceflary for Conviction as the means oi in- 
ſtruction, and without which thoſe means will ſignify nothing, and that be ſevere and 
impartial Examination; ard it Force be, as you ſay, ſo neceſſary to make Men thus 
examine, that they can by no other way but Force be brought to do it: If Magiſtrates 
do not lay their Penalties on Non- Examination, as well as provide means of Iuſtru— 
ction, whatever you may ſay you think, few People will find reaſon to believe you 
think thoſe Magiſtrates ſeek and concern themſelves much for the Conviction of thoſe 
they puniſh, when that Puniſhment is not levell'd at that, which is a hindrance to 
their Conviction, 1. e. againſt their Averſion to ſevere and impartial Examination. Io 
that Averſion no Puniſhment can be pretended to be a Remedy, which does not 
reach and combat the Averſion; which 'tis plain no Puniſhment does, which may be 
avoided without parting with, or abating the Prevalency of that Averſion. This is 
the Caſe, where Men undergo Puniſhments for not conforming, which they may be 
rid of, without ſeverely and impartially examining Matters of Religion. 

To ſhew that what I mentioned was no Sign of Unconcernedneſs in the Magi- 
ſtrate, for Mens Conviction z You add, Nor does the contrary appear from the not exa- 
mining Diſſenters when they conform, to ſee whether they do it upon Reaſon and Convitti- 
on: For where ſufficient Inſtruction is provided, it is ordinarily preſumable that when 
Diſſenters conform, they do it upon Reaſon and Conviction. Here if ordinarily ſignifies 
any thing, (for it is a Word you make much uſe of, whether to expreſs or cover your 
Senſe, let the Reader judge,) then you ſuppoſe there are Caſes wherein it is not pre- 
ſumablez, and 1 ask you, whether in thoſe, or any Caſes, it be examin'd whether Piſ- 
ſenters when they conform, do it upon Keaſon and Conviction? At beſt that it is or- 
dinarily preſumable, is but gratis dictum, eſpecially ſince you ſuppoſe, that it is the 
Corruption of their Nature that hinders them from conſidering as they ought, ſo as up- 
on Reaſon and Conviction to embrace the Truth: Which Corruption of Nature, that 
they may retain with Conformity I think is very preſumable. But be that as it will, 
this I am ſure is ordznarily and always preſumable, that if thoſe who uſe Force were 
as intent upon Mens Convittion, as they are on their Conformity, they would not 
2 content themſelves with the one, without ever examining and looking into the 
Other. | | "= 

Another Excuſe you make for this Neglect, is, That as to irreligious Perſons who 
only ſeek their ſecular Advantage, how eaſy it is for them to pretend Conviction, and to 


offer ſuch Grounds (if that were required) as would become a Chriſtian concerned for 


Religion; that is, what no Care of Man can certainly prevent. This is an admirable 
Juſtification of your Hypotheſis. Men are to be puniſhed : To what End > To make 
them ſeverely and impartially conſider matters of Religion, that they may be convin- 
ced, and thereupon ſincerely: embrace the Truth. But what need of Force or Funith- 
ment for this? Becauſe their Luſts and Corruptions will otherwiſe keep them both 

rom 
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from conſidering as they ought, and embracing the true Religion; and therefore they 
muſt lie under Penalties till they have conſidered as they ought, which is when they 
have upon Conviction embraced. But how ſhall the Magiſtrate know when they upon 
Conviction embrace, that he may then take off their Penalties ? That indeed cannot be 
known, and ought not to be enquired after, becauſe irreligious Perſons who only ſeek 
their ſecular Advantage ;, or, in other Words, all thoſe who deſire at their Eaſe to re- 
tain their beloved Luſts and Corruptions, may eaſily pretend Conviction, and offer ſuch 
Grounds (if it were required) as would become a Chriſtian concerned for Religion : This 
is what no Care of Man can certainly prevent. Which is Reaſon enough, why no buſy 
Forwardneſs in Man to diſeaſe his Brother, ſhould uſe Force upon Pretence of prevail- 
ing againſt Man's Corruptions, that hinder their conſidering and embracing the 
Truth upon Conviction, when *tis confeſſed, it cannot be known, whether they have 
conſidered, are convinced, or have really embraced the True Religion or no. And thus 
you have ſhewn us your admirable Remedy, which i not it ſeems for the irreligious, 
(for 'tis eaſy, you ſay, for them to pretend to Conviction, and ſo avoid Puniſhment) but 
for thoſe who would be religious without it. 

But here, in this Caſe, as to the latention of the Magiſtrate, how can it be ſaid, 
that the Force he uſes is deſigned by ſubduing Mens Corruptions, to make way for 
conſidering and embracing the Truth, when it is ſo applied, that it is confeſſed here, 
that a Man may get rid of the Penalties without parting with the Corruptions, they 
are pretended to be uſed againſt ? But you have a ready Anſwer, This is what no Care 
of Man can certainly prevent; which is but in other Words to proclaim the Ridicu- 
louſneſs of your Uſe of Force, and to avow that your Method can do nothing. If by 
not certainly, you mean it may any way, or to any degree prevent, why is it not fo 
done ? If not, why is a Word that ſignifies nothing put in, unleſs it be for a Shelter 
on Occaſion? A Benefit you know how to draw from this way of writing: But this 
here taken how you pleaſe, will only ſerve to lay Blame on the Magiſtrate, or your 
Hypotheſis, chuſe you whether. I for my part have a better Opinion of the Ability 
and Management of the Magiſtrate : What he aimed at in his Laws, that I believe he 
mentions in them, and as wiſe Men do in Buſmeſs, ſpoke out plainly what he had a 
Mind ſhould be done. But certarnly there cannot a more ridiculous Character be put 
on Law-makers, than to tell the World they intended to make Men conſider, examine, 
&c. but yet neither required nor named any thing in their Laws but Contormity. 
Though yet when Men are certainly to be puniſhed for not really embracing the true 
Religion, there ought to be certain Matters of Fact, whereby thoſe that do, and 
thoſe that do not ſo embrace the Truth, ſhould be diſtinguithed ; and for that you have, 
"tis true, a clear and eſtabliſhed Criterion, i. e. Conformity and Nonconformity : 
which do very certainly diſtinguiſh the Innocent from the Guilty; thoſe that really 
and ſincerely do embrace the Truth that muſt ſave them, from thoſe that do not. 

But, Sir, to reſolve the Queſtion, whether the Conviction of Mens Underſtandings, 
and the Salvation of their Souls, be the Buſineſs and Aim of thoſe who ule Force ro 
bring Men into the Profeſſion of the National Religion; I ask, whether if that were 
ſo, there could be ſo many as there are, not only in moſt Country Pariſhes, but, I 
think I may ſay, may be found in all Parts of Exgland, grolly ignorant in the Doctrines 
and Principles of the Chriſtian Religion, if a ſtrict Enquiry were made into it? If 
Force be neceſſary to be uſed to bring Men to Salvation, certainly ſome part of it 
would find out ſome-of the Ignorant and Unconſidering that are in the National 
Church, as well as it does fo diligently all the Nonconformiſts out of it, whether they 


have conſidered, or are knowing or no. But to this you give a very ready Anſwer ; pag. 64. 


Would you have the Magiſtrate puniſh all indifferently, thoſe who obey the Law as well as 
them that do not? What is the Obedience the Law requires? That you tell us in 


theſe Words, I the Magiſtrate provides ſufficiently for the Inſtruction of all his Subjects Pag. 63. 


in the true Religion, and then requires them all under convenent Penalties to hearken to the 
Teachers and Miniſters of it, and to profeſs and exerciſe it with one Accord under their 
Direction in publick Aſſemblies : Which in other Words is but Conformity, which 


here you expreſs a little plainer in theſe Words; But as thoſe Magiſtrates who having pag 23. 


provided ſufficiently for the Inſtruction of all under their Care in the true Religion do 
make Laws, and uſe moderate Penalties to bring Men to the Communion of the Church of 
God, aud to confirm to the Rules aud Orders of it. You add, 1s there any Pretence to 
ſay that in ſo doing, he [the Magiſtrate] applies Force only to a part of hs Fubjects, 
when the Law is general, and excepts none ? There is no Pretence, I confeſs, . 
at 


Pag. 58. 


did. 
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that in ſo doing he applies Force only to a part of his Subjects, to make them Confof— 
miſts, from that it is plain the Law excepts none. But it Conformiſts may be igno- 
rant, groſſy ignorant of the Principles and Doctrines of Chriſtianity 3 if there be no 
Penalties uſed to male them conſider as they ought, ſo as to underſtand, be convinced 
of, believe and obey the Truths of the Goſpel, are not they exempt from that Force 


which you ſay is to make Men conſider aud examine Matters of Religion as they ought to 


do? Force is applied to all indeed to make them Cenformiſts : But if being Confor- 
miſts once, and trequenting the Places of publick Worſhip, and there ſhewing an 
outward Compliance with the Ceremonies preſcribed, (for that is all the Law requires 
of all, call it how you pleaſe) they are exempt from all Force and Penaltics, though 
they are never ſo ignorant, never ſo far from underitanding, believing, receiving the 
Truths of the Goſpel ; I think it is evident that then Force is not applied to all zg 
procure the Conviction of the Underſtanding. To bring Men to conſider thoſe Reaſons and 
Arguments which are proper to co:vince the Mind, and which without being forced, they 


 weitld not conſider. To bring An to that Conſideration, which nothing elſe but Force 
z. (beſides rhe extraordinary Grace of God) would bring them to. To make Aden good Chriſtians. 
. To make Alen receive Inſtraftion. To cure their Averſion to the true Religion. To bring 


Men to confider and examine the Controverſies which they are bound to confider and exa- 


* 


mine, i. e. thoſe wherein they cannot err without diſhonouring God, and endangering 
their own and other Mens eternal Salvation. To weigh Matters of Religion carefully 
. and impartially, To bring Men to the true Religion and to Salvation. That then Force 


is not applied to all the Subjects for theſe Ends, I think you will not deny. Theſe 
are the Ends for which you tell us in the Places quoted, that Force is to be uſed in 
Matters of Religion: Tis by its Vſefulnefs and Neceſſity to thoſe i nds, that you tell 
us, the Magiſtrate is authorized and obliged to uſe Force in Matrers of Religion. 
Now if all theſe Ends be not attained by a bare Conformity, and yet if by a bare Con- 
formity Men are wholly exempt from all Force and Penalties in Matters of Religion, 
will you ſay that for theſe ends Force is applied to all the Magiſtrate's Subjects? If 
you will, I muſt ſend you to my Pagans and Aabometans for a little Conſcience and 
Aodeſty, If you confeſs Force is not applied to all for theſe Ends, notwithſtanding 
any Laws obliging all to Conformity, you muſt aiſo confeſs, that what you ſay con- 
cerning the Laws being general, is nothing to the Purpoſe 3 ſince all that are under 
Penalties for not conforming are not under any Penalties for Ignorance, Irreligion, or 
the want of thoſe Ends for which you ſay Penalties are ujeful and neceſſary. 

You go on, And therefore if ſuch Perſons prophane the Sacrament to keep their Places, 
or to obtain Licences to ſell Ale, this is an horrible Wickedzeſs, I excufe them not. But 
it is their own, and they alone muſt anſwer for it. Yes, and thoſe who threatned poor 
ignorant and irreligious Ale-ſellers, whoſe Livelihood it was, to take away their Licen- 
ces, if they did not conform and receive the Sacrament, may be thought perhaps to 


- have ſomething to anſwer for. You add, But it # very unjuſt to impute it to theſe 


who make ſuch Laws, and uſe ſuch Force, or to [ay that they proſtitute holy things, and 
drive Men to projare them. Nor is It juſt to infinuate in your Anſwer, as if that had 
been faid which was not, Bur if it be true that a poor ignorant looſe irreligious 
Wretch ſhould be threatned to be turn'd out of his Calling and Livelihood, if he 
would not take tie Sacrament: May it not be faid theſe holy things have been ſo low 
proſtituted ? nd if this be not profaning them, pray tell me what is?. 

This I think may be ſaid without Injuſtice to any body, that it does not appear, 
that thoſe who make ftritt Laws for Conformity, and take no Care to have it ex- 
amined upon what Grounds Men conform, are not very much concern'd, that Mers 
Underſtandings ſhould be convinced: And though you go on to ſay, that they deſen 
by their Laws to do what lies in them to make Men good Chriſtians : That will ſcarce 
be believed, if what you ſay be true, that Force is neceſſary to bring thoſe who cannot be 
otherwiſe brought to it, to ſtudy the true Religion, with ſuch Care and Diligence as they 
might and ought to uſe, and with an honeſt Mind, And yet we ſee a great part, or any 
of thoſe who are ignorant in the true Religion, have no ſuch Force applied to them, 
eſpecially ſince you tell us, in the ſame Place, that no Man ever 1 the true Religt- 
on with ſuch Care and Diligence as he might and ought touſe, and with an honeſt Mind, 
but he was convinced of the Truth of it. If then Force and Penalties can produce that 
Study, Care, Diligence and boneſt Ming, which will produce Knowledge and Conviction 
and (that as you ſay in the following Words) make good Ae n; I ask you, if there be 


found in the Communion of the Church, exempt from Force upon the Account of 


Religion, 
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Religion, ignorant, irreligious, ill Men; and that to ſpeak moderately, not in great 
Diſproportion fewer than amongſt the Nonconformiſts, will you believe your ſelf, 

when you ſay the Magiſtrates do by their Laws all that in them lies to make them good 
Chrijtians , when they uſe not that Force to them which you, not I, ſay is neceſſary 3 

and that they are, where it is neceſſary, obliged to uſe ? And therefore I give you leave 

to repeat again the Words you fubjoin here, But if after all they Ci. e. the Magiſtrates] Pag. 23. 
can do, wicked and godleſs Men will ſtill reſolve to be ſo, they will be ſo, aud I know not 

who but God Aimighty can help it. But this being ſpoken of Conformiſts, on whom 

the Magiſtrates lay no Penalties, uſe no Force for Religion, give me leave to mind 

you of the Ingenuity of one of my Pagans or Afahomet ans. 

You tell us, That the Uſefulneſs of Force to inake Scholars learn, authorizes 
Schoolmaſters to uſe it. And would you not think a Schoolmaſter diſcharged his 
Duty well, and had a great Care of their Learning, who uſed his Rod only to bring 
Boys to School; but if they come there once a Week , whether they ſlept, or only 
minded their Play, never examined what Proficiency they made, or uſed the Rod to 
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make them ſtudy and learn, tho' they would not apply themſelves without it? 
But to ſhew you how much you your ſelf are in earneſt for the Salvation of Souls 


in this your Method, 1 ſhall ſet down what I ſaid, p. 288. of my Letter on that Subject, 
and what you anſwer. p. 66. of yours. | 


« deplorable Condition imaginable, that Men 
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TL. 2. p. 288. You ſpeak of it here as the moſt 
ſhould 
be left to themſelves, and not be forced to conſider 
and examine the Grounds of their Religion, and 


ſearch impartially and diligently after the Truth. 


This you mak? the great Miſcarriage of Mankind; 
and for this you ſeem ſolicitous, all through your 
Treatiſe, to find out a Remedy; and there is 
ſcarce a Leaf wherein you do not offer yours, 
But what if after all, now you ſhould be found to 
prevaricate ? Men have contrived to themſelves, 
ſay you, a great Variety of Religions : *Tis granted. 
They ſeek not the Truth in this Matter with that 
Application of Mind, and that Freedom of Tudg- 
ment which is requiſite: "Tis confeſſed. A the 


&« falſe Religions now on foot in the World, have taken 
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their Riſe from the ſlight and partial Conſideration, 
which Men have contented themſelves with in ſearch- 
ing after the true; and Men take them up, and 


&« perſiſt in them for want of due Examination: Be it 
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ſo. There is need of a Remedy for this; and J 
have found one whoſe Succeſs cannt be queſtioned : 
Very well. What is it? Let us hear it. Why, 
Diſſenters muſt be puniſhed. Can any body that 
hears you ſay ſo, believe you in earneſt 5 and that 
want of Examination is the thing you would have 
amended, when want of Examination is not the 
thing you would have puniſhed 2 If want of Ex- 
amination be the Fault, want of Examination 
muſt be puniſhed; if you are, as you pretend, 
rull 

bar Means to remedy it. But if in all your 
Treatiſe you can ſhew me one Place, where you 
ſay that the Ignorant, the Careleſs, the Inconſi— 
derate, the Negligent in examining throaghly the 
Truth of their own and others Religion, &c. are to 
be punithed, I will allow your Remedy for a good 
one. But you have not ſaid any thing like this; 
and which is more, I tell you before-hand, you 
dare not ſay it. And whilſt you do not, the 
World has reaſon to judge, that however want 


on of 


ſatisfied that Puniſhment is the proper and 


L. 3. p. 68. Your next para- 
graph runs high, and charges me 
with nothing leſs than Prevarica- 
tion. For whereas, as you tell 
me, I ſpeak of it here as the moſt 
deplorable Condition imaginable, 
that Men ſhould be left to them- 
ſelves, and not be forced to con- 
fider and examine the Grounds of 
their Religion, and ſearch im— 
partially and diligently after 
the Truth, &c. It ſeems all the 
Remedy J offer, is no more than 
this, Diſſenters muſt be punith- 
ed. Upon which thus you in- 


ſult; Can any body that hears 


you ſay ſo, believe you in ear- 
neſt, &c. Now here I acknow- 
ledge, that though want or neg- 
lect of Examination be a general 
Fault, yet the Method I propoſe 


for curing it, does not reach to 


all that are guilty of it, but is 
limited to thoſe who reject the 
true Religion, propoſed to them 
with ſufficient Evidence. But 
then to let you ſee how. little 
Ground you have to ſay that I 
prevaricate in this Matter, I 
ſhall only defire you to conſider 
what it is that the Author and 
my ſelf were enquiring after : 
For it is not, What Courſe is to 
be taken to confirm and eſtabliſh 
thoſe in the Truth, who have al- 
ready embraced it : nor, How 
they may be enabled to propa- 
gate it to others, (for both which 
Purpoſes I have already acknow- 
ledged it very uſeful, and a 4. 
much to be deſired, that all ſuch 


Perſons 
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of Examination be a general Fault, which you 
with great Vehemency have exaggerated; yet you 
uſe it only for a Pretence to puniſh Diſſenters; and 
either diſtruſt your Remedy, that it will not cure 
this Evil, or elſe care not to have it generally curd. 
This evidently appears from your whole Manage- 
ment of the Argument, And he that reads your 
Treatiſe with Attention, will be more cor:arm'd 
in this Opinion, when he ſhall tind that you 
(who are ſo earneſt to have Men punithed, to 
bring them to conſider and examine, that fo they 
may diſcover the Way to Salvation) have not ſaid 
one Word of confidering, ſearching, and heark- 
ning to the Scripture z which had b en as good 
a Rule for a Chriſtian to have ſent them to, as to 
Reaſons and Arguments proper to convince them, of 
you know not what; As to the Inſtruction and Co- 
vernment of the proper Miniſters of Religion, which 
who they are, Men are yet far from being agreed ; 
Or as to the Information of thiſe, who tell them 
they have miſt aken their Way, and offer to ſhew them 
the right ; and to the like uncertain and dange- 
rous Guides ; which were not thoſe that our Sa- 
viour and the Apoſtles ſent Men to, but to the 
Scriptures. Search the Scriptures, for in them you 
think you have Eternal Life, fays our Saviour to 
the unbelieving perſecuting Jews. And 'tis the 
Scriptures which St. Paul ſays, are able to make 
wiſe unto Salvation. 

« Talk no more therefore, if you have any Care 
of your Reputation, how much it i every Mu] 
Intereſt not to be let to himſelf, without Moleſt ation, 
without Puniſhment in Matters of Religion. Talk 
not of bringing Men to embrace the Truth that 
muſt ſave them, by putting them upon Examma- 
tion, Talk no more of Force and Puniſhment, as 
the only way left to bring Men to examine, Tis 
evident you mean nothing leſs: For tho* want 
of Examination be the only Fault you complain 
of, and Puniſhment be in your Opinion the on/y 
way to brivg Men to it; and this the whole De- 
ſign of your Book; yet you have not once propo- 


ſed in it, that thoſe who do not impartially ex- 


amine, {hould be forced to it. And that you may 
not think I talk at random, when I ſay you dare 
not; I will, if you pleaſe, give you ſome Rea- 
ſons for my ſaying ſo. 

« Firſt, Becauſe if you propoſe that all ſhould be 
puniſhed, who are ignorant, who have not uſed 


6, ſuch Conſideration as is apt and proper to manifeſt 
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the Truth; but have been determined in the Choice 
of their Religion by Impreſſions of Education, Admira- 
tion of Perſons, worldly Reſpects, Prejudices, and the 
like incompetent Motives and have taken up their 
Religion, without examining it as they ought; you will 
propoſe to have ſeveral of your own Church (be 
it what it will) puniſhed 5 which would be a Pro- 
poſition too apt to offend too many of it, for you 
to venture on. For whatever need there be of 
Reformation, every one will not thank you for 
propoſing ſuch an one as muſt begin at (or at leaſt 
reach to) the Houſe of God. 


Perſons ſtunld, as far as they 
are able, ſearch into the Grounds 
upon which their Religion ſtands, 
and challenges their Belief ;,) but 
the Subject of our Enquiry is or. 
ly, what Method is to be uſed, 
to bring Men to the true Religion, 
Now if this be the only thing we 
were enquiring after, (as you 
cannot deny it to be) then every 
one ſees that in ſpeaking to thy 
Point, I had nothing to do with 
any who have already embraced 
the true Religion; becauſe they 
are not to be brought to that 
Religion, but only to be confir- 
med and cdified in it; but was 
only to conſider how thoſe who 
reject it, may be brought to em- 
brace it. S that how much 
Joever any of thoſe who own the 
true Religion, may be guilty of 
neglect of Examination; tis 
evident, I was only concerned to 
ew how it may be cured in thoſe, 
who by reaſn of it, reject the 
true Religion, duly propoſed or 
tender'd to them. And certain- 
ly to coufine my ſelf to this, i- 
not to prevaricate, unleſs to keep 
within the Bounds which the 
Queſtion under Debate preſcribes 
me, be to prevaricate. 

In telling me therefore that 1 
dare not ſay that the Ignorant, 
the Careleſs, the Inconliderate, 
the Negligent in examining , 
CC. (i. e. all that are ſuch) are 
to be puniſhed, you only tell me 
that I dare not be impertinent. 
And therefore J hope you will 
excuſe me, If 1 take no notice of 
the three Reaſons you offer in 
your next Page for your ſaying 
Jo. And yet if I had a mind to 
talk impertinently, 1 know not 
why I might not have dared to 
do fo, as well as other Men. 

There is one thing more in this 
Paragraph, which though nothing 
more pertinent than the reſt, I 
ſhall not wholly paſs over. It 
lies in theſe Words; He that 
reads your Treatiſe with Atten- 
tion, will be more confirm'd in 
this Opinion, (viz, That I uſe 
want of Examination only for 4 
Pretence to puniſh Diſſenters , 
&c.) when he ſhall find that 
you (who are ſo earneſt to have 
Men puniſh'd, to bring them 

to 
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be uſed to bring Men to the True Religion. 
gain, That the Magiſtrate is impower'd and obliged to procure as much as in 
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« Secondly, Becauſe if you ſhould propoſe that 
all thoſe who are ignorant, careleſs and negli- 
gent in examining, ſhould be puniſhed, you would 
have little to ſay in this Queſtion of Toleration : 
For if the Laws of the State were made as the 
ought to be, equal to all the Subjects, without 
Diſtinction of Men of different Profeſſions in Re- 
ligion; and the Faults to be amended by Puniſh— 
ments, were impartially puniſhed in all who are 
guilty of them; this would immediately produce 
a perfect Toleration, or ſhew the Uſeleſneſs of 
Force in Matters of Religion. If therefore you 
think it ſo neceſſary, as you ſay, for the promo- 
ting of true Religion, aud the Salvation of Souls, 
that Men ſhould be puniſhed to make them examine; 
do but find a way to apply Force to all that have 
not throughly and impartially examined, and you 
have my Conſent. For tho' Force be not the 
proper Means of promoting Religion; yet there 
is no better way to ſhew the Uſeleſneſs of it, than 
the applying it equally to Miſcarriages, in whom- 
ſoever found, and not to diſtinct Parties or Per- 
ſuaſions of Men, for the Reformation of them 
alone, when others are equally faulty. 

« Thirdly, Becauſe without being for as large a 
Toleration as the Author propoſes, you cannot be 
truly and ſincerely for a free and impartial Exa- 
mination. For whoever examines, muſt have the 
Liberty to judge, and follow his Judgment; or 
elſe you put him upon Examination to no purpoſe. 
And whether that will not as well lead Men from, 
as to your Church, is ſo much a Venture, that 
by your way of Writing, *tis evident enough you 
are loath to hazard it; and if you are of the Na- 
tional Church, 'tis plain your Brethren will not 
bear with you in the Allowance of ſuch a Liberty. 
You muſt therefore either change your Method; 
and if the want of Examination be that great and 
dangerous Fault you would have corrected, you muſt 
equally punith all that are equally guilty of any 
Neglect in this Matter, and then take your o»/y 
means, your beloved Force, and make the beſt of it; 
or elſe you muſt put off your Mask, and confeſs 
that you deſign not your Punithments to bring Men 
to Examination,but to Conformity. For the Fallacy 
you have uſed, is too groſs to paſs upon this Age. 


to conſider and examine, that 10 
they may diſcover the Way of 
Salvation) have not ſaid one 
Word of conſidering, ſearching 
and hearkning to the Scripture ; 
which had been as good a Rule 
for a Chriſtian to have ſent 
them to, as to Reaſons and 
Arguments proper to convince 
them, of you know not what, 
&, How this confirms that 
Opinion, / do nit ſee 3 nor have 


you thought fir to inſtruct me. 


But as to the thiug it ſelf, viz, my 
not ſay ing one Word of con- 
ſidering, ſearching, and heark- 
ning to the Scripture 3 what- 
ever Advantage a captions Ad- 
verſary may imagine he has in 
it, Thope it will not ſeem ſtrange 
to any indifferent and judicious 
Perſon, who ſhall but confider 
that throughout my Treatiſe I 
ſpeak of the true Religion only in 
general, 7. e. not as limited to 
any particular Diſpenſation, or 
to the Times of the Scriptures z 
but as reaching from the Fall of 
Adam to the End of the World, 
and ſo comprehending the Times 
which preceded the Scriptures 3 
wherein yet God left not himſelf 
without Witneſs, but furniſhed 
Mankind with ſufficient Means 
of knowing him and bis Will, in 
order to their eternal Salvation. 
For I appeal to all Men of Art, 
whether, ſpeaking of the True 
Religion under this Generality , 
1 could be allowed to deſcend to 
any ſuch Rules of it, as belong 
only to ſome particular Times, or 
Diſpenſations ; ſuch as you can- 
not but acknowledge the Old and 
New Teſtaments zo be. 


In this your Anſwer, you ſay, the Subject of our Enquiry is only what Method is to 


He that reads what you ſay, again and a- 


him lies, Pag. 96 
i. e. as far as by Penalties it can be procured that no NO MAN neglect his Soul, and , -8, 
ſhall remember how many Pages you employ, A. p. 6. &c. And here p. 6. &c. to 
ſhew that it is the Corruption of human Nature which hinders Men from doing what 
they may and ought for the Salvation of their Souls, and that therefore Penalties, 
no other means being left, and Force were neceſſary to be uſed by the Magiſtrate to 
remove theſe great Obſtacles of Luſts and Corruptions, that none of his Subjects might 
remain ignorant of the way of Salvation, or refuſe to embrace it, One would think 
your Inquiry had been after the means of CURING MENS Averſion to the True Re- 
ligion, (which you tell us, p. 53. If not cured, is certainly deſtructive of Mens Eternal 
' Salvation) that ſo they might heartily embrace it for their Salvation. But here you 
tell us, your Inquiry is only what Method is to be uſed to bring Men to the True Reli- 
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gion: Whereby you evidently mean nothing but outward Conformity to that which 


you think the true Church, as appears by the next following Words; Now if this 
be the only thing we were enquirisg after, then every one ſees that in ſpeaking to this 
Point, I had nothing to do with any who have already embraced the True Religion. And 
alſo every one ſees that ſince amongſt thoſe with whom (having already embraced the 
true Religion) you and your Fenaltics have nothing to do; there are thoſe who have 
not conſidered and examined matters of Religion as they ought , whoſe Luſts and cor- 
rupt Natures keep them as far alicnated from believing, and as averſe to a real obey- 
ing the Truth that muſt ſave them, as any other Men; It is mavifelt that embraciyg 
the true Religion in your Senſe is only embracing the outward Profeſſion of it, which 
is nothing but out ward Conformity. And that being the fartheſt you would have 
your Penalties purſue Men, and there leave them with as much of their Ignorance 
of the Truth, and Careleſneſs of their Souls, as they pleaſe, who can deny but that 
it would le impertinert in you to conlider how want of z»;partial Examination, or A. 
11erſton to the true Religien, ſhould in them be cured? Becauſe they are none of 
thoſe Subjects of the Commonwealth, whoſe ſpiritual and eternal Intereſts are by po. 
litical Government to be procured or advanced, none of thoſe Subjects whoſe Salva— 
tion the Magiſtrate is to take Care of. 

And therefore I excuſe you, as you deſire, for not taking notice of my three Reaſons ; 
but whether the Reader will do ſo or no, is more than I can undertake. I hope you 
too will excuſe me for having uſed ſo harth a Word as prevarzcate, and impute it to 
my want of Skill in the Englith Tongue. But when 1 find a Man pretend to a great 
Concern for the Salvation of Mens Souls, and make it one of the great Ends of Civil 
Government, that the Magiſtrate ſhould make uſe of Force to bring all his Subjects 
to conſider, ſtudy and examine, believe and embrace the Truth that muſt ſave them : 
when I ſhall have to do with a Man, who to this Purpoſe hath writ two Books to find 
out and defend the proper Remedies for that general Backwardneſs and Averſion 
(which depraved humane Nature keeps Men in) to an im partial Search after, and 
hearty embracing the true Religions and who talks of nothing leſs than Obligations on 
Sovereigns, both from their particular Duty, as well as from common Charity, to 
take Care that none of their Subjects ſhould want the Aſſiſtance of this only means left 
for their Salvation; nay, who has made it ſo neceflary to Mens Salvation, that he talks 
as if the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God would be brought in Queſtion, if thoſe who 
needed it ſhould be deſtitute of it; and yet notwithſtanding all this Shew of Concern 
for Mens Salvation, contrives the Application of this ſole Remedy ſo, that a great 
many who lie under the Diſeaſe, ſhould be out of the Reach and Benefit of his Cure, 
and never have this only Remedy applied to them: When this I ſay is ſo manifeſtly 
in his Thoughts all the while, that he is forced to confeſs that though Want or Neglect 
of Examination be a general Fault, «yet the Method he propoſes for curing it does 
not reach to all that are guilty of it; but frankly owns, that he was not concer- 
ned to ſhew how the Neglect of Examination might be cared in thoſe who conform, but 
only in thoſe who by reaſon of it reje& the true Religion duly propoſed to them: which reje- 
ting the true Religion will require 2 Man of Art to ſheèw to be here any thing but 
Nonconformity to the National Religion. When, I fay, I meet with a Man ano- 
ther time that does this, who is ſo much a Man of Art, as to talk of all, and mean 
but ſome; talk of hearty embracing the true Religion, and mean nothing but Con- 
formity to the National; pretend one thing, and mean another; if you pleaſe to tell 
me what Name I ſhall give it, I ſhall not fail: for who knows how ſoon again I may 
have an Occaſion for it. | 
If I would puniſh Men for Nonconformity without owning of it, I could not uſe a 
better Pretence than to ſay it was to make them hearken to Reaſons and Arguments pro- 
per to convince them, or to make them ſubmit to the Inſtruction and Government of the 
proper Miniſters of Religion, without any thing elſe, ſuppoling ſtill at the bottom 
the Arguments for, and the Miniſters of my Religion to be theſe, that till they out- 
wardly complied with, they were to be puniſhed. But if (inſtead of outward Con- 
formity to my Religion covered under theſe indefinite Terms) I ſhould tell them, 
they were to examine the Scripture, which was the fixed Rule for them and me, 
not examining could not give me a Pretence to puniſh them, unleſs I would alſo pu- 
niſh Conformiſts, as ignorant and unyerſed in the Scripture as they, which would 
not do my Buſineſs. | | 


But 
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But what need IT uſe Arguments to ſhew, that your puniſhing to make Men exa- 
mine is deſigned only againſt Diſſenters, when in your Anſwer to this very Paragraph 
of mine, you in plain Words acknowledge, that though want of Examination be a ge- pag. 69. 
neral Fault, yet the Method you propoſe for curing does not reach to all that are guilty 

of it? To which if you pleaſe to add what you tell us, That when Diſſenters conform, Pag. 22. 
the Magiſtrate cannot know, and therefore never examines whether they do it »por 

Reaſon and Conviction or no, though it be certain that upon conforming Penalties, 

the neceſſary Means ceaſe, it will be obvious, that whatever be talked, Conformity 

is all that is aimed at, and that want of Examination is but the Pretence to punith 
Diſſenters. 

And this I told you, any one muſt be convinced of, who obſerves that you (who L. p.285. 
are ſo earneſt to have Men puniſhed to bring them to conſider and examine , that ſo 
they may diſcover the way of Salvation) have not ſaid one Word of conſidering, ſear- 
ching, and hearkning to the Scripture, which, you were told, was as good a Rule 
for a Chriſtian to have ſent Men to, as to the Inſtruction and Government of the pro- 
per Miniſters of Religion, or to the Information of thoſe who tell them they have miſt a- 
ken their way, and offer to ſhew them the right. For this paſſing by the Scripture 
you give us this Reaſon, that throughout your Treatiſe you ſpeak of the True Religion only 
in general, i. e. not as limited to any particular Diſpenſation, or to the times of the Scri- Pag. 65. 
ptures, but as reaching from the Fall of Adam to the End of the World, &c. And 
then you appeal to all Men of Art , whether ſpeaking of the True Religion, under thts 
Generality, you could be allowed to deſcend to any ſuch Rules of it as belong only to ſome 
particular Times or Diſpenſations,.. ſuch as I cannot but acknowledge the Old and New Te- 
ftaments to be. | 

The Author that you write againſt, making it his Buſineſs (as no body can doubt 
who reads but the firſt Page of his Letter) to ſhew that it is the Duty of Chriſtians 
to tolerate both Chriſtians and others who differ from them in Religion, tis pretty 
ſtrange (in afſerting againſt him that the Magiſtrate might and ought to uſe Force to 
bring Men to the True Religion) you ſhould mean any other Magiſtrate than the Chri- 

{tian Magiſtrate, or any other Religion than the Chriſtian Religion. But it ſeems 
you took ſo little Notice of the Deſign of your Adverſary, which was to prove, that 
Chriſtians were not to uſe Force to bring any one to the true Chriſtian Religion; 
that you would prove, that Chriſtians now were to uſe Force, not only to bring Men 
to the Chriſtian, but alſo to the Jewiſh Religion; or that of the true Church before 
the Law, or to ſome True Religion ſo general that it is none of theſe. For, ſay you, 
throughout your Treatiſe you ſpeak of the True Religion only in general, i. e. not as limit- 
ed to any particular Diſpenſation: Though one that were ot a Man of Art would 
ſuſpect you to be of another Mind your ſelf, when you told us, the ſhutting out of 
the Jews from the Rights of the Commonwealth, 0 4 juſt and neceſſary Caution in a pag. z. 
Chriſtian Commonwealth : which you ſay to Juſtify your Exception in the Beginning 
of your A. againſt the Largeneſs of the Author's Toleration, who would not have 
Jews excluded. But ſpeak of the True Religion only in general as much as you pleaſe, 
if your True Religion be that by which Men muſt be ſaved, can you ſend a Man to any 
better Guide to that True Religion now than the Scripture? 


It when you were in your Altitudes, writing the firſt Book, your Men of Art could 
not allow you to deſcend to any ſuch Rule as the Scripture, (though even there you acknow- A. p. 13. 
ledge the Severities ſpoken againſt, are ſuch as are uſed to make Men Chriſtians) be- 
cauſe there (by an Art proper to your ſelf) you were to ſpeak of True Religion under 
a Generality, which had nothing to do with the Duty of Chriſtians, in reference to 
Toleration. Yet when here in your ſecond Book, where you condeſcend all along 
to ſpeak of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION, and tell us, that the Magiſtrates have 
Authority to make Laws for promoting the Chriſtian Religion; and do by their Laws 
deſign to contribute what in them lies to make Men good CHRISTIANS), and complain 
of Toleration as the very Bane of the Life and Spirit of CHRISTIANITY, &c. and 
have vouchſafed particularly to mention the Cale 5 why here, having been call'd up- 
on for it, you could not ſend Men to the Scriptures, and tell them directly, that 
thoſe they were to ſtudy diligently ; thoſe they were impartially and carefully to exa- 
mine, to bring them to the True Religion, and into the way of Salvation; rather 
than talk to them as you do, of receiving Inſtruction, and conſidering Reaſons and Ar- 
guments proper and ſufficient to convince them; rather than propoſe, as you do all a- 
long, ſuch Objects of Examination and Enquiry in general Terms, as are as hard to 
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be found, as the thing itſelf for which they are to be examined: Why, I ſay, you 
have here again avoided ſending Men to examine the Scriptures, 1s jult matter of In- 
quiry. And for this you muſt apply your ſelf again to your Aer of Art, to furniſh 
you with ſome other Reaſon. 

If you will but caſt your Eyes back to your next Page, you will there find that you 
build upon this, that the Subject of your and the Author's Inquiry is only what Method 
is to be uſed to bring Men to the True Religion. If this be fo, your Men of Art, who 
cannot allow you to deſcend to any ſuch Rule as the Scriptures , becauſe you ſpeak of 
the True Religion in general, i. e. nor as limited to any particular Diſpenſation , or to 
the times of the Scriptures, muſt allow, that you deſerve to be Head of their College; 
ſince you are ſo ſtrict an Obſerver of their Rules, that though your Inquiry be, Hat 
Alethid is to be uſed to bring Men to the True Religion (now under the particular Di, 
penſation of the Goſpel, and under Scripture-times) you think it an unpardonable 
Fault to recede fo far from your Gererality, as to admit the Study and Examination 
of the Scripture into your Method; for fear, *tis like, your Method would be too 
particular, it it would not now ſerve to bring Men to the True Religion, who lived 
before the Flood. But had you had as good a Memory, as is generally thought needful 
to a Man of Art, it is believed you would have fpared this Reafon, for your being ſo 
backward in putting Men upon Examination of the Scripture. And any one, but 4 

Pag. 31. Man of Art, who ſhall read what you tell us the Magiſtrate's Duty is; and will but 
| conſider how convenient it would be, that Men ſhould receive no Inſtruction but from 
the Miniſtry, that you there tell us the X2giſtrate aſſiſts ; examine no Arguments, hear 
nothing of the Goſpel, receive no other Senſe cf the Scripture, but what that Miniſtry 
propoſes; who if they had but the coactive Power (you think them as capable of as 
other Men) might it themſelves; he, I fay, who reflects but on theſe things, may 
perhaps find a Reaſon that may hetter ſatisfy the Ignorant and Unlearned, who have 
not had the good luck to arrive at being of the Number of theſe Aen of Art, why 
you cannot def. end to propoſe to Men the ſtudying of the Scripture. 

Ler me for once ſuppoſe you in Holy Orders, ( for we that are not of the 
Adepti, may be allow'd to be ignorant of the Punctilio's in Writing obſerved by 
the Alen of Art:) And let me then ask what Art is this, whoſe Rules are of that 
4 Authority; that One, who has received Commiſſion from Heaven to preach the 
| Goſpel in Seaſon and out of Seaſon, for the Salvation of Souls, may not allow him- 
ſelf to propoſe the reading, ſtudying, examining of the Scripture, which has for at 
leaſt theſe ſixteen hundred Years contained the only true Religion in the World; for 
p fear ſuch a Propoſal ſhould offend againſt the Rules of this Art, by being too particu- 
lar, and confined to the Goſpel-Diſpenſation z and therefore could not paſs muſter, nor 
e find Admittance, in a Treatiſe wherein the Author profeſſes it his only Buſineſs to en- 

- quire what Method is to be uſed to bring Men to the True Religion? Do you expect any 
other Diſpenſation; that you are ſo afraid of being too particular, if you ſhouid recom- 
; mend the Uſe and Study of the Scripture, to bring Men to the true Religion now in 
the times of the Goſpel? Why might you not as well ſend them to the Scriptures, as 
to the Miniſters and Teachers of the True Religion? Have thoſe Miniſters any other Re- 
ligion to teach, than what is contained in the Scriptures? But perhaps you do this 
out of Kindneſs and Care, becauſe poſſibly the Scriptures could not be found; but 
who were the Miniſters of the True Religion, Men could not poſſibly miſs. Indeed you 
have allowed your ſelf to deſcend to what belongs only to ſome particular Times and Diſ- 
penſations, for their ſakes, when you ſpeak of the Ainiſters of the Goſpel. But whe- 
ther it be as fully agreed on amongſt Chriſtians, who are the Miniſters of the Goſpel 
that Men muſt hearken to, and be guided by; as which are the Writings of the A- 
poſtles and Evangeliſts, that (if ſtudied) will inſtruct them in the way to Heaven ; is 
more than you or your Alen of Art can be poſitive in. Where are the Canons of this 
oyer-ruling Art to be ſound, to which you pay ſuch Reverence? May a Man of no 
diſtinguiſhing Character be admitted to the Privilege of them? For i ſee it may be 
of notable Uſe at a dead-lift, and bring a Man off with flying Colours, when Truth 
and Reaſon can do him but little Service. The ſtrong Guard you haye in the Powers you 
write for; and when you have engaged a little too far, the ſafe Retreat you have always 
at hand in an Appeal to theſe Men of Art, made me almoſt at a ſtand, whether I were 
not beſt make a Truce with one who had ſuch Auxiliaries. A Friend of mine finding me 
talk thus, replied briskly ; *tis a Matter of Religion, which requires not Men of Art, 
and the Aſſiſtance of ſuch. Art as ſavours ſo little of the Simplicity of the Goſpel, Lee 
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ſhews uy makes the Cauſe the weaker. And fo I went on to your two next Pa- 
ragrapns. . 

In hem, to vindicate a pretty ſtrange Argument for the Magiſtrate's Uſe of Force, 
you think it convenient to repeat it out of your A. p. 26. And ſo, in Compliance 
with you, ſhall I do here again. There you tell us, The Power you aſcribe to the Ma- 
giſtrate is given him to bring Men, not to his own, but to the true Religion: And 
though (as our Author puts us in mind) the Religion of every Prince is Orthodox to 
himſelf ; yet if thu Power keep within its Bounds, it can ſerve the Intereſt of no other 
Religion but the true , among ſuch as have any Concern for their Eternal Salvation x 
(and thoſe that have none, deſerve not to be conſidered) becauſe the Penalties it enables 
him that has it to inflict, are not ſuch as may tempt ſuch Perſons either to renounce a Re- 
ligion which they believe to be true, or to profeſs one which they do not believe to be ſoz 
but only ſuch as are apt to put them upon a ſerious and impartial Examination of the 
Controverſy between the Magiſtrate and them, which is the way for them to come to the 
Knowledge of the Truth. And if, upon ſuch Examination of the Matter, they chance 
ro find that the Truth does not lie on the Magiſtrate's fide, they have gained this much 
however, even by the Magiſtrate's miſapplying his Power, that they know better than 
they did before, where the Truth doth lie: And all the hurt that comes to them by it, is 
only the ſuffering ſome tolerable Inconveniences for their following the Light of their own 
Reaſon, aud the Dittates of their own Conſciences ; which, certainly, is no ſuch Miſchief 
to Mankind as to make it more eligible that there ſhould be no ſuch Power veſted in the 


Mariſtrate, but the Care of every Man's Soul ſhould be left to himſelf alone, (as this 
Author demands it ſhould be.) 


To this I tell you, „ That here, out of abundant Kindneſs, when Diſſenters have x... j 25. 


their Heads (without any Cauſe) broken, you provide them a tlaiſter. For, ſay 


you, , upon ſuch Examination of the Matter (i. e. brought to it by the Magiſtrate's Pag. 70. 


Puniſhment) they chance to find that the Truth doth not lie on the Magiſtrate's ſide; 
they have gain d thus much however, even by the Magiſtrate's miſapplying his Power, 
that they know better than they did before, where the Truth does lie. Which is as 
ce true as if you ſhould ſay; Upon Examination I find ſuch an one is out of the 
ce way to York, therefore I know better than I did before that I am in the right. For 
cc neither of you may be in the right. This were true indeed, if there were but two 
« ways in all, a right and a wrong. To this you reply here; That whoever ſhall con- 
ſider the Penalties, will, you perſuade your ſelf, find no Heads broken, and ſo but little 
need of a Plaiſter. The Penalties, as you ſay, are to be ſuch as will not tempt ſuch as 
have any Concern for their Eternal Salvation, either to renounce a Religion which they be- 
lieve to be true, or profeſs one which they believe not to be ſo, but only ſuch as (being 
weigh'd in Gold Scales) are juſt enough, or as you expreſs it, are apt to put them up- 
on' a ſeriow and impartial Examination of the Controverſy between the Magiſtrate and 
them. If you had been pleaſed to have told us what Penalties thoſe were, we might 
have been able to gueſs whether there would have been broken Heads or no. But ſince 
you have not vouchſafed to do it, and if I miſtake not, will again appeal to your Aden 
of Art for another Diſpenſation rather than ever do it; I fear no body can be ſure theſe 
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Penalties will not reach to ſomething worſe than a broken Head : Eſpecially if the Pag. 7. 


Magiſtrate ſhall obſerve that you impute the Riſe and Growth of falſe Religions (which 


it is the Magiſtrate's Duty to hinder) to the Pravity of humane Nature, unbridled 


by Authority; which, by what follows, he may have reaſon to think is to uſe Force Pag. 8. 


ſufficient to counter-ballance the Foly, Perverſeneſs, and Wickedneſs of Men: And 
whether then he may not lay on Penalties ſufficient, if not to break Mens Heads, yet 
to ruin them in their Eſtates and Liberties, will be more than you can undertake. 


And ſince you acknowledge here, that the Magiſtrate may err ſo far in the Uſe of 


this his Power, as to miſtake the Perſons that he lays his Penalties on; will you be 
Security that he ſhall not alſo miſtake in the Proportion of them, and not lay on 
ſuch as Men would willingly exchange for a broken Head? All the Aﬀurance you 


give us of this, is; F this. Power keep within its Bounds, i. e. as you here explain it, F 


the Penalties the Magiſtrate makes uſe of to promote a falſe Religion , do not exceed the 
meafure of thoſe which he may warrantably uſe for the promoting the true. The Magi- 
ſtrate may, notwithſtanding any thing you have ſaid, or can ſay, uſe any ſort of Pe- 


nalties, any degree of Puniſhment ; you having neither ſhew'd the meaſure of them, 
nor will be ever able to ſhew the utmoſt meaſure which may not be exceeded, if any 


may be. uſed, or 


But 
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But what is this I find here? F the 7enalties the Magiſtrate makes uſe of td promote 
a FALSE RELIGION. ls it poſſible that the Magiſtrate can make uſe of Penalties 
to promote a jalſe Religion, of whom you told us but three Pages back, T hat it 
may always be ſaid of him, (what St. Paul ſaid of himſelf) That he can do nothing againſt 
the Truth, but jor the Truth ? By that one would have thought you had undertaken to 
us, that the Magiltrate could no more uſe Force to promote a falſe Religion, than St. 
Lau could preach to promote a falje Religion. If you ſay, the Magiſtrate has no Com- 
miſtion to promote a falſe Religion, and therefore it may always be ſaid of him, what St. 
Paul /a:d of himſelf, &c. I fay, no Miniſter was ever commiſſioned to preach Fal ſiood; 
and thereſore it may always be ſaid of every Miniſter, (what St. Paul ſaid of himſelf ) 
that he can do nothing againſt the Truth, but for the Truth: Whereby we ſhall very 
commodiouſly have an infallible Guide in every Pariſh, as well as one in every Com- 
monwealth. But if you thus uſe Scripture, | imagine you will have reaſon to appeal 
again to your Men of Art; whether, though you may not be allowed to recommend to 
others the Examination and Uſe of Scripture, to fnd the true Religion, yet you your 
ſelf may not uſe the Scripture to what Purpoſe, and in what Senſe you pleaſe, for the 
Defence of your Cauſe. | ; 

To the remainder of what I ſaid in that Paragraph, your Anſwer is nothing but an 
Exception to an Inference I made. The Argument you were upon, was to juſtify the 


Magiſtrate's inflicting Penalties to bring Men to a falſe Religion, by the Gain thoſe 
that ſuitered them would receive. 


L :.p,29:+ Their Gain was this; That they would know better than they did before, where the 


Pag. 70. 


Trath does lie. To which I replied, “ Which is as true, as if you ſhould ſay, upon 
« Examination I find ſuch an one is out of the Way to Vor; therefore I know better 
e than I did before, that J am in the right. This Conſequence you find fault with, 
and ſay it ſhouid be thus; Therefore I know better than I did before, where the right 
Way lies. This, you tell me, would have been true; which was not for my Purpoſe. 
Theſe Conſequences, one or t'other, are much-what alike true. For he that of an 
hundred Ways, amongſt which there is but one right, ſhuts out one that he diſco- 
vers certainly to be wrong, knows as much better than he did before, that he is in 
the right, as he knows better than before, where the right Way lies. For before 'twas 
99 to one he was not in the right; and now he knows 'tis but 98 to one that he is not 
in the right; and therefore knows ſo much better than before, that he is in the right, 
juſt as much as he knows better than he did before, where the right Way lies. For let 
him, upon your Suppoſition, proceed on; and every Day, upon Examination of a 
Controverſy with ſome one in one of the remaining Ways, diſcover him to be in the 
wrong; he will every Day know better than he did before, equally, where the right 
Way lies, and that he is in it; till at laſt he will come to diſcover the right Way it 
ſelf, and himſelfin it. And therefore your Inference, whatever you think, is as much 
as the other for my Purpoſe 3 which was to ſhew what a notable Gain a Man made in 
the variety of falſe Opinions and Religions in the World, by diſcovering that the Ma- 
giſtrate had not the Truth oz h fide; and what Thanks he owed the Magiſtrate, for 
inflicting Penalties upon him ſo much for his Improvement, and for affording him ſo 
much Knowledge at ſo cheap a rate. And ſhould not a Man have reaſon to boaſt of 
his Purchaſe, if he ſhould by Penalties be driven to hear and examine all the Argu- 
ments can be propoſed by thoſe in Power for all their fooliſh and falſe Religions ? 
And yet this Gain is what you propoſe, as a Juſtification of Magiſtrates inflicting Penal- 
ties for the promoting their falſe Religions. And an impartial Examination of the 


. Controverſy between them and the Magiſtrate, you tell us here, is the way for ſuch as 


have any Concern for their eternal Salvation, to come to the Knowledge of the Truth. 
To my faying, “ He that is puniſhed may have examined before, and then I am 
ce ſure he gains nothing: You reply, But neither does he loſe much, if it be true, which 
you there add, that all the Hurt that befalls him, is only the ſuffering ſome tolerable In- 
convenience for hu following the Light of hu own Reaſon, and the Dictates of his Conſei- 
ence. So it is therefore you would have a Man rewarded for being an honeſt Man; 
(for ſo is he who follows the Light of his own Reaſon, and the Dictates of by Con- 
ſcience ) only with the ſuffering ſome tolerable Inconveniences. And yet thoſe tolerable 
Inconveniences are ſuch as are to counterballance Mens Luſts, and the Corruption of 
depraved Nature; which you know any flight Penalty is ſufficient to maſter. But that 
the Magiſtrate's Diſcipline ſhall ſtop at thoſe your tolerable Inconventences, is what 
you are loth to be Guarantee for: For all the Security you dare give of it, is, / bu 
| . 
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be trie which you there add. But if it ſhould be otherwiſe, the Hurt may be more 1 


ſce than you are willing to anſwer for. 


TL. 2. p. 290. © However, you think 
« you do well to encourage the Magi- 
« ſtrate in puniſhing, and comfort the 
« Man who has ſuffer d unjuſtly, by 
« ſhewing what he ſhall gain by it. 
«© Whereas, on the contrary, in a Diſ- 
« courſe of this Nature, where the 
« Bounds of Right and Wrong are en- 
« quired into, and ſhould be eſtabliſh'd, 
« the Magiſtrate was to be ſhew'd the 
« Bounds of his Authority, and warn'd 
ce of the Injury he did when he mzſapply'd 
« by Power, and puniſh'd any Man who 
« deſerv'd it not; and not be ſooth'd in- 
c to Injuſtice, by Conſideration of Gain 
« that might thence accrue to the Sut- 
« ferer. Shall we do Evil, that Good may 
« come of it? There are a fort of People 
« whoare very wary of touching upon the 
« Magiſtrate's Duty, and tender of thew- 
« ing the Bounds of his Power, and the 
« Injuſtice and ill Conſequences of his 
« miſapplying it; at leaſt, ſo long as it is 
« miſapply'd in favour of them, and their 
Party. - I know not whether you are 
« of their number; But this I am ſure, 
c you have the Misfortune here to 
«& fall into their Miſtake. The Magi- 
« ſtrate, you confeſs, may in this Caſe 
« miſapply his Power: And inſtead of re- 
&« preſenting to him the Injuſtice of it, 
and the Account he muſt give to his 
« Sovereign one Day of this great Truſt 
c put into his Hands, for the equal Pro- 
tection of all his Subjects, you pretend 
% Advantages which the Sufferer may 
&« receive from it: And ſo inſtead of diſ- 
« heartning from, you give Encourage- 
« ment to the Miſchief. Which, upon 
your Principle , join'd to the natural 
« thirſt in Man after Arbitrary Power, 
« may be carried to all manner of Ex- 


orbitancy , with ſome pretence of 
« Right. 


L. 3.p. 71. As to what you ſay here of the 
nature of my Diſcourſe, Iſhall only put you in 
mind that the Queſtion there debated is; he- 


ther the Magiſtrate has any Right or Authori- 


ty to uſe Force for the promoting the true Reli- 


gion. Which plainly ſuppoſes the Vulawfulne/s 


and Injuſtice of uſing Force to promote a falſe 
Religion, as granted on both ſides. So that I 
could no way be obliged to take notice of it iu my 
Diſcourſe, but only as occaſiom ſhould be offer” d. 

And whether I haue not ſle d theBounds 
of the Magiſtrate's Authority, as faras I 
any way obliged to do it, let any indifferent 
Perſon judge. But to talk here of a fort of 
People whoare very wary of touching upon 
the Magiſtrate's Duty, and tender of ſhew- 
ing the Bounds of his Fower, where 1 tel 
the Magiſtrate that the Power I aſcribe to 
him in reference to Religion, is given him to 


bring Men, not to his own, but to the true 


Religion; and that he miſapplies it, when 
he endeavours to promote a falſe Religion by 
it, is, methinks, at leaſt a little unſeaſonable. 

Nor am 1 any more concern'd in what you 


ſay of the Magiſtrate's miſapplying his Pow- 


er in favour of a Party. For as you have not 


yet proved that his applying bus Power to the 


promoting the true Religion, (which is all 
that I contend for) is miſapplying it; ſo 
much leſs can you prove it to be milapplying 
it in favour of a Party. 

But that Tencourage the Magiſtrate in 
puniſhing Men to bring them to a falſe Rel:- 
gion, (for that is the puniſhing we here ſpeak 
of) and ſooth him into Injultice, by ſhew- 
ing what thoſe who ſuffer unjuſtly ſhall gain 
by it, when in the very ſame Breath I tell him 
that by ſo puniſhing, he milapplies his Power, 
is a Diſcovery which 1believe none but your ſelf 
could have made. when 1 ſay that the Magi- 


ſtrate miſapplies his Power by Jo puniſhing 3 


1 ſuppoſe all other Men underſtand me to ſay, 
that he ſins in doing it, and lays himſelf open 
to Divine Vengeance by it. And can be be 
encouraged to this, by hearing what others 
may gain by what (without Repentaiice ) muſt 
coſt him ſo dear ? 


Here your Men of Art will do well to be at hand again. For it may be ſeaſonable 
for you to appeal to them, whether the Nature of your Diſcourſe will allow you to 
deſcend to ſhew © the Magiſtrate the Bounds of his Authority, and warn him of the 
&« Injury he does, if he miſapplies his Power. 

You ſay, the Pueſtion there debated, is, Whether the Magiſtrate has any Right or 
Authority to uſe Force for promoting the true Religion; which plainly ſuppoſes the Un- 
lawfulneſs and Injuſtice of uſing Force to promote a falſe Religion , as granted on both 
fides. Neither is that the Queſtion in debate; nor if it were, does it ſuppoſe what 
you pretend. But the Queſtion in debate is, as you put it, Whether any body has 4 Pag. 78. 
Right to uſe Force in Matters of Religion ? You fay indeed, The Magiſtrate has, to bring 


Men 
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Men to the true Religion. If thereupon, you think the Magiſtrate has nonè to bring 
Men to a falſe Religion, whatever your Men of Art may think, "tis probable other 
Men would not have thought it to have been beſides the nature of your Diſcourſe, to 
have warn'd the Magiſtrate, that he ſhould conſider well, and impartially examine the 
Grounds of his Religion before he uſe any Force to bring Men to it. This is of ſuch 
Moment to Mens temporal and eternal Intereſts, that it might well deſerve ſome par- 
ticular Caution 2ddrefled to the Magiſtrate z who might as much need to be put in 
mind of impartial Examination as other People. And it might, whatever your Men 
of Art may allow, be juſtly expected from you; who think it no Deviation from the 
Rules of Art, to tell the Subjects that they mult ſubmit to the Penalties laid on them, 
or elſe fall under the Sword of the Magiſtrate; which how true ſoever, will hardly by 
any body be found to be much more to your Furpoſe in this Diſcourſe, than jt 
would have been to have told the Magiſtrate of what ill Conſequence it would be to 
him and his i eople, if he miſuſed his Power, and warn'd him to be cautious in the 
Uſe of it. But not a word that way. Nay even where you mention the Account he 
ſhall give for fo doing, it is (till to ſatisfy the Subjects that they are well provided for, 
and not loft unfurnith'd of the Means of Salvation, by the right God has put into the 
Magiſtrate's Hands to uſe his Power to bring them to the True Religion; and there- 
fore, they ought to be well content, becauſe if the Magiſtrate miſapply it, the Great 
Judge will punith him for it. Look, Sir, and fee whether what you ſay, any where, 
of the Magiſtrate's miſuſe of his Power, have any other Tendency : And then I appeal 
to the ſober Reader, whether if you had been as much concern'd for the Bounding, as 
for the Exerciſe of Force in the Magiſtrate's Hands, you would not have ſpoke of it 
after another manner. | 

The next thing you ſay, is, that the Oueftion (being, Whether the Magiſtrate has 
any Right to uſe Force to bring Men to the True Religion,) ſuppoſes the Unlawfulneſs of 
uſing Force to promote a Falſe Religion as granted on both ſides; which is fo far from 
true, that I ſuppoſe quite the contrary, v/z. That if the Magiſtrate has a Right to uſe 
Force to promote the True, he muſt have a Right to uſe Force to promote his own 
Religion; and that for Reaſons I have given you elſewhere. But the Suppoſition of a 
Suppoſition ſerves to excuſe you from ſpeaking any thing directly of ſetting Bounds 
to the Magiſtrate's Power, or telling him his Duty in that Point; though you are ve- 
ry frequent in mentioning the Obligation he is under, that Men ſhould not want the 
Aſſiſtance of his Force; and how anſwerable he is if any body miſcarry for want of 
itz though there be not the leaſt Whiſper of any Care to be taken, that no body 
be miſled by it. And now I recollect myTelf, I think your Method would not allow 
it: For if you ſhould have put the Magiſtrate upon Examining, it would have ſuppos'd 
him as liable to Error as other Men; whereas, to ſecure the Magiſtrate's acting right, 
upon your Foundation of never uſing Force but for the True Religion, I ſee no help 
for it, but either he or you (who are to licenſe him) muſt be got paſt the State of 
Examination, into that of certain Knowledge and Infallibility. 

Indeed, as you ſay, you tell rhe Magiſtrate that the Power you aſcribe to him in refe- 
rence to Religion, is given him to bring Men not to his own, but to the True Religion. 
But you do put him upon a ſevere and impartial Examination which, amongſt the 
many Falſe, is the only True Religion he mult uſe Force to bring his Subjects to; that 
he may not miſtake and miſapply his Fower in a Buſineſs of that Conſequence ? Not a 
Syllable of this. L'o you then tell him which it is he muſt take, without Examination, 
and promote with Force; whether that of England, France, or Denmark ? This, me- 
thinks, is as much as the {'ope, with all his Infallibility, could require of Princes. And 
yet what js it lefs than this you do; when you ſuppoſe the Religion of the Church of 
Figlaud to be the only True; and upon this your Suppoſition, tell the Magiſtrate it 
is his Puty, by Force, to bring Men to it; without ever putting him upon Exami- 
nag, or ſuffering him or any body elſe to queſtion, whether it be the only true Religi- 
on or ro? For if you will ſtick to what you in another Place ſay 3 That it is enough to 
ſuppole that there ts one true Religion, and but one, and that that Religion may be known by 
to who profeſs it; What Authority will this Knowableneſs of the true Religion, 
give to the King of England more than to the King of France, to uſe Force, if he does 
ror actually know the Religion he profeſſes to be the true; or to the Magiſtrate more 


| than the Subject, if he has not examin'd the Grounds of his Religion? But if he be- 


lieve you when you tell him, your Religion is the true, all is well; he has Authority 


enough to uſe Force, and he need not examine any farther. If this were not the as? ; 
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why you ſhould not be careful to prepare a little Advice to make the Magiſtrate exa- 
mine, as well as you are ſollicitous to provide Force to make the Subject examine, 
will require the Skill of a Man of Art to diſcover, 

Whether you are not of the Number of thoſe Men I there mention'd, (for that 
there have been ſuch Men in the World, Inſtances might be given) one may doubt 
from your Principles. For if upon a Suppoſition that yours is the true Religion, 
you can give Authority to the Magiſtrate to inflict Penalties on all his Subjects that 
difſent from the Communion of the National Church, without examining whether 
theirs too may not be that only true Religion which is necellary to Salvation; Is not 
this to demand, that the Magiltrate's Power ſhould be applied only in favonr of a Par- 
!y? And can any one avoid being confirm'd in this Suſpicion, when he reads that 
broad Inſinuation of yours, p. 34. as if our Magiſtrates were not concern'd for Truth 
or iety, becauſe they granted a Relaxation of thoſe Penalties, which you would have 
employed in favour of your Party: For ſo it muſt be call'd, and not the Church of 
God, excluſive of others; unleſs you will ſay Men cannot be ſaved out of the Com- 
munion of your particular Church, let it be National where you pleaſe. 

You do not, you ſay, encourage the Magiſtrate to miſapply his Power; becauſe 
in the very ſame Breath you tell him he miſapplies hu Power, I anſwer, Let all Men 
underſtand you, as much as you pleaſe, to ſay that he ſins in doing it : That will 
not excuſe you from encouraging him there; unleſs it be impoſſible that a Man may 
be encourag d to fin. If your telling the Magiſtrate that his Subjects gain by his 
miſapplying of Force , be not an Encouragement to him to miſapply it, the doing 
good to others muſt ceaſe to be an Encouragement to any Action. And whether it 
be not a great Encouragement in this Cafe to the Magiſtrate, to go on in the Uſe ot 
Force, without impartially examining whether his or his Subjects be the True Reli- 
gion ; When he is told that (be his Religion true or falſe) his Subjects, who ſuffer, 
will be ſure to be Gainers by it; let any one judge. For the Encouragement is not 
(as you put it) to the Magiſtrate to uſe Force to bring Men to what he thinks a falſe 
Religion; but it is an Encouragement to the Magiſtrate, who preſumes his to be 
the True Religion, to punith his difſenting Subjects; without due and impartial Exa- 
mination on which fide the Truth lies. For having never told the Magiſtrate, that 
neglect of Examination is a Sin in him; if you ſhould tell him a thouſand times, 
that he who uſes his Power to bring Men to a falſe Religion miſapplies it; he would 
not underſtand by it that he ſinn'd, whilſt he thought his the true; and fo it would 
be no reſtraint to the miſapplying his Power. | 

And thus we have ſome Proſpect of this admirable Machin you have ſet up for the 
Salvation of Souls. | | 

The Magiſtrate is to uſe Force to bring Men to the true Religion, But what if he 
miſapplies it to bring Men to a falſe Religion? ITis weil (till for his Subjects: They 
are Gainers by it. But this may encourage him to a Miſapplication of it. No; You 
tell him that he that uſes it to bring Men to a falſe Religion, miſapplies it; and therefore 
he cannot but underſtand that you ſay he ſins, and lays himſelf open to divine Vengeauce. 
No; He believes himſelf in the right; and thinks as St. Paul, whilſt a Perſecuter, 
that he does God good Service. And you aſſure him here, he makes his ſuffering Sub- 
jets Gainers ; and ſo he goes on as comfortably as St. Paul did. Is there no Remedy 
for this? Yes, a very ready one, and that is, that the oe only true Religion may be 
known by thoſe who profeſs it to be the only true Religion. 

To which, if we add how you moderate as well as direct the Magiſtrate's Hand in 
puniſhing 3 by making the laſt Regulation of your convenient Penalties to lie in the 
Prudence and Experience of Magiſtrates themſelves; we ſhall find the Advantages of 
your Method. For are not your neceflary means of Salvation, which lie in moderate 
Penalties uſed to bring Men to the true Religion, brought to an happy State; when 
that which is to guide the Magiſtrate in the Knowledge of the true Religion, is, that 
the true Religion may be known by thoſe who profeſs it to be the only true Religion; and the 
convenient Penalties to be uſed for the promoting of it, are ſuch as the Magiſtrate 
ſhall in his Prudence think fit; and that whether the Magiſtrate applies it right or 
wrong, the Subject will be a Gainer by it? If in either of your Diſcourſes, you have 
given the Magiſtrate any better Direction than this to know the true Religion by, 
which he is by Force to promote; or any other intelligible Meaſure to moderate his 
Penalties by; or any other Caution to reſtrain the Miſuſe of his Power; I deſire you 
to ſhew it me: And then I ſhall think I have reaſon to believe, that in this Debate 
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you have had more Care of the true Religion, and the Salvation of Souls, than to 
encourage the Magiſtrate to uſe the Power he has, by your Direction, and without 
Examination, and to what Degree he ſhall think fit, in favour of a Party. For the 
Matter thus ſtated, if I miſtake not, will ſerve any Magiſtrate, to uſe any Degree of 
Force, againſt any that diſſent from his National Religion. 

Having recommended to the Subjects the Magiſtrate's Perſecution by a Shew of 
Gain, which will accrne to them by it, you do well to bring in the Example of Ju- 
lian; who whatever he did to the Chriſtians, would (no more than you) own that it 
was Perſecution, but for their Advantage in the other World. But whether his pre- 
tending Gain to them, upon Grounds which he did not believe; or your pretending 
Gain to them, which no body can believe to be one, be a greater Mockery, you were 
beſt look. This ſeems reaſonable z T hat his Talk of Philanthropy, and yours of Mo- 
deration, ſhould be bound up together. For till you ſpeak and tell them plainly 
what they may truſt to, the Advantage the Perſecuted are to receive from your Cle- 
mency, may, I imagine, make a ſecond Part to what the Chriſtians of that Age recei- 
ved from his. But you are ſolicitous for the Salvation of Souls, and Diffenters thal! 
tind the Benetit of it. 


— —  — 


HK. 1x; 
Of the Uſefulneſs of Force in Matters of Religion. 


O U having granted that in all Pleas for any thing, becauſe of its Uſefulneſs, it 
is net enough to ſay that it may be ſerviceable; but it muſt be conſidered, not 
only what it may, bat what it is likely to produce; and the greater Good or Harm 
likely to come from ir, ought to determine the uſe of it; I think there need nothing 
more to be faid to ſhew the Uſeleſneſs of Force in the Magiſtrate's Hands for promo- 
ting the true Religion, after it has been proved that, if any, then all Magiſtrates, 
who believe their Religion to be true, are under an Obligation to uſe it. Bur ſince 
the Uſefulneſs and Neceſſity of Force is the main Foundation on which you build 
your Hypotheſis, we will in the two remaining Chapters examine particularly what 
you ſay for them. 
To the Author's ſaying, “ That Truth ſeldom hath received, and he fears never 
« will receive much Aſſiſtance from the Power of great Men, to whom ſhe is but 
cc rarely known, and more rarely welcome; You anſwer, And yet God himſelf foretold 
and promiſed that Kings ſhould be Nurſing Fathers, and Queens Nurſing Mothers to his 
Church. If we may judge of this Prophecy by what is paſt or preſent, we ſhall have 
reaſon to think it concerns not our Days; or if it does, that God intended not that 
the Church ſhould have many ſuch Nurling Fathers and Nurſing Mothers, that were 
to nurſe them up with moderate Penalties, if thoſe were to be the Swadling-Clouts 
of this Nurſery. Perhaps, if you read that Chapter, you will think you have little 
reaſon to build much on this Promiſe, till the reſtoring of IJſrael: And when you ſee 
the Gentiles bring Thy, (7. e. as the Stile of the Chapter ſeems to import the Sons of 
the /ſraelites) Sons an their Arms, and thy Daughters be carried upon their Shoulders, 
as is promiſed in the immediately preceding Wordsz you may conclude that then 
Kings ſhall be thy (i. e. 1jraeF's) Nurſing Fathers, and ©ueens thy Nurſing Mothers. 
This ſeems to me to be the time deſigned by that Prophecy, and I gueſs to a great 
many others, upon an attentive reading that Chapter in Iſaiah. And to all ſuch this 
Text will do you little Service, till you make out the Meaning of it better than by 
barely quoting of it; which will ſcarce ever prove, that God hath promiſed that fo 
many Princes ſhall be Friends to the true Religion, that it will be better for the true 
Religion, that Princes ſhould uſe Force for the impoling or propagating of their Re- 
ligions, than not. For unleſs it prove that, it anſwers not the Author's Argument, 
as an indifferent Reader muſt needs ſee. For he ſays not Truth never, but ſhe ſeldom 
hath received, and he fears never will receive (not any, but) much Aft ance from the 
Power of Great Men, to whom ſhe wv BUT RARELY KNOWN, and more RARELY 
WELCOME. And theretore to this of Iſaiabh pray join that of St. Paul to the Co- 
rinthians, Not many wiſe, not many mighty, not many noble. | 1 
| ut 
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But ſuppoſing many Kings were to be Nurſing Fathers to the Church, and that this 
Prophecy were to be fulfilled in this Age, and the Church were now to be their Nur— 
ſery 3 tis I think more proper to underſtand this figurative Promiſe, that their Pains 
and Diſcipline was to be employ'd on theſe in the Church, and that they thould feed 
and cheriih them, rather than that theſe Words meant that they ſhould whip thoſe 
that were out of it. And therefore this Text will, I ſuppoſe, upon a juſt conſiderati- 
on of it, ſignify very little againſt the known matter of Fact which the Author urges z 
unleſs you can find a Country where the Cudgel and the Scourge are more the Badges 
and Inſtruments of a good Nurſe, than the Breaſt and the Bib; and that ſhe is coun- 
ted a good Nurſe of her own Child, who buſies her ſelf in whipping Children not hers, 
nor belonging to her Nurſery. | 

The Fruits which give you no Encouragement to hope for any Advantage from the Au- 
thor's Toleration, which almoſt all but the Church of England enjoy'd in the Times of the 
Bleſſed Reformation, as it was called, you tell us, were Sets and Hereſies. Here your Pag. 13: 
Zeal hangs a little in your Light. It is not the Author's Toleration which here yon 
accuſe. That, you know, is univerſal : And the Univerſality of it is that which a lit- 
tle before you wondred at, and complained of. Had it been the Author's Toler ation, 
it could not have been almoſt all but the Church of England; but it had been the Church 
of England and all others. But let us take it, that Sets and Hereſies were, or will 
be the Fruits of a free Toleration. i. e. Men are divided in their Opinions and Ways 
of Worſhip. Differences in Ways of Worſhip, wherein there is nothing mixed 
inconſiſtent with the true Religion, will not hinder Men from Salvation, who ſincere- 
ly follow the beſt Light they have; which they are as likely to do under Toleration as 
Force. And as for ditterence of Opinions, ſpeculative Opinions in Religion, I think 
I may ſafely ſay, that there are ſcarce any where three conſidering Men (for 'tis want of 
Conſideration you would puniſh) who are in their Opinions throughout of the ſame 
Mind. Thus far then, if Charity be preſerved, (which it is likelier to be where there 
is Toleration, than where there is Perſecution) though without Uniformity, I ſee no 
great reaſon to complain of thoſe ill Fruits of Toleration. | 
But Men will run, as they did in the late Times, into dangerous and deſtructiue 
Errors, and extravagant ways of Worſhip. As to Errors in Opinion; If Men upon 
Toleration be ſo apt to vary in Opinions, and run ſo wide one from another, tis evi- 
dent they are not ſo averſe to thinking as you complain. For tis hard for Men, not 
under Force, to quit one Opinion and embrace another, without thinking of them. 
But if there be danger of that; It is moſt likely the National Religion ſhould ſweep 
and draw to it ſelf the looſe and unthinking Part of Men; who without Thought, as 
well as without any Conteſt with their corrupt Nature, may embrace the Profeſſion 
of the countenanced Religion, and join in outward Communion with the great and 
ruling Men of the Nation. For he that troubles not his Head at all about Religion, 
what other can ſo well ſuit him as the National; with which the Cry and Preferments 
go; And where (it being, as you ſay, preſamable that he makes that his Profeſſion 
upon Conviction, and that he is in earneſt,) he is ſure to be Orthodox without the 
Fains of examining, and has the Law and Government on his tide to make it good that 
he is in the right? | 
But Seducers, if they be tolerated, will be ready at hand, and diligent; and Men 
will hearken to them. Seducers ſurely have no Force on their Side, to make People 
hearken. And if this be ſo, there is a Remedy at hand, better than Force, if you 
and your Friends will uſe it, which cannot but prevail; and that is, let the Miniſters 
of Truth be as diligent 3 and they bringing Truth with them, Truth obvious and eaſy pag. 29 
to be underſtood (as you ſay what is neceſſary to Salvation is) cannot but prevail. 
But Seducers are hearken'd to, becauſe they teach Opinions favourable to Mens Luſts. 
Let the Magiſtrate, as is his Duty, hinder the Practices which their Luſts would car- 
ry them to, and the Advantage will be {till on the Side of Truth. 
After all, Sir, if, as the Apoſtle tells the Corinthians, (1 Cor. 12. 19.) There muſt 
be Hereſies amongſt you, that they which are approved may be made manifeſt , which, I 
beſeech you, is beſt for the Salvation of Mens Souls; that they ſhould enquire, hear, 
examine, conſider, and then have the Liberty to profeſs what they are perſwaded of; = 
or, that having conſider'd, they ſhould be forced not to own nor follow their Perſwa- " 
ſions ; or elſe, that being of the National Religion, they ſhould go ignorantly on „ 


without any Conſideration at all? In one caſe, if your Penalties prevail, Men are forced 
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to act contrary to their Conſciences, which is not the way to Salvation; and if the Pe 
nalties prevail not, you have the ſame Fruits, Sects and Hereſſes, as under Toleration: 
In the other, 'tis true, thoſe ignorant, looſe, unthinking Conformiſts, do not break 
Company with thoſe who embrace the Truth that will ſave them; but I fear can no 
more be ſaid to have any ſhare in it, than thoſe who openly diſſent from it. For *tis not 
being in the Company, but having on the Wedding-Garment, that keeps Men from 
being bound Hand and Foot, and caſt into the dreadful and eternal Priſon. 

You te!l us, Force has a proper Ejjicacy to procure the enlightning of the Vuderſt an- 


dine, and the Production of Belief, viz, by making Men conſider. Bur your aſcribing 


Mens Averiion to examine matters of Religion, to the Corruption of their Nature; 
Force, your way apply'd, (i. e. fo that Men avoid the Penalties by an outward Con- 
formity,) cannot have any proper Efficacy to procure Conſideration; ſince Men may 
outwardly conform, and retain their Corruption, and Averſion to Conſideration z and 
upon this Account, Force, your way apply'd, is abſolutely impertinent. 

But farther z If Force has ſuch a proper Efficacy to procure the Production of Be 
lief, it will do more harm than good, employ'd by any but Orthodox Magittrates, 
But how ro put it only into Orthodox Hands, is the Dithculty. For I think I have 
proved, that if Orthodox Magiſtrates may, and ought to uſe Force, for the promo- 
ting their Religion, all that think themſelves Orthodox are obliged to uſe it too. 
And this may ſerve for an Anſwer to all you have ſaid, p. 16. 

I having ſaid, Whatever indirect Efficacy there be in Force apply'd by the Magi 


73- ſtrate your way, it makes againſt you; Force 1/ed by the Magiſtrate, to bring Men to 


conſider theſs Reaſons and Arguments which are proper and ſufficient to convince them, 
but which, without being forced, they would not conſider 5 may, ſay you, be ſerviceable 
indirecily and at a diſtance, to make Men embrace the Truth which muſt fave them. 
C And thus, ſay I, it may be ſerviceable to bring Men to receive and embrace Falſhood, 
ce which will deſtroy them. To this you with great Triumph reply, How, V, may 
Force be uſed by the Magiſtrate, to bring Men to conſider thoje Reaſons and Arguments 
which are proper and ſufficient to convince them, be ſerviceable to bring Men to embrace 
Falſhood, ſuch Falſhood as will deſtroy them? It ſeems then, there are Reaſons and Argu— 
ments which are proper and ſufficient to convince Men of the Truth of Faljſhood, which 
will deſtroy them. Which is certainly a very extraordinary Diſcovery, though ſuch as no 
Mam can have ary Reaſon to thank you for. 

In the firſt Place, let me ask you, Where did you find, or from what Words of 
mine do you infer that notable Propoſition , That there are Reaſons and Arguments 
proper and ſuſſicient to convince Men of the Truth of Falſhood ? If a Magiſtrate of the 
True Religion may uſe Force to make Men conſider Reafons and Arguments proper 
to convince Men of the Truth of his Religion, may not a Prince of a falſe Religion uſe 
Force to make Men conſider Reaſons and Arguments proper and ſufficient to convince 
them of what he believes to be true? And may not Force thus be ſerviceable to bring 
Men to receive and embrace Falthood ? ERS | 

In the next Place, Did you, who argue with ſo much School-Subtilty, as if you 
Crank it jn at the very Fountain, never hear of ſuch an ill way of arguing as 4 con- 
junctis ad diviſa ? There are no Arguments proper and ſufficient to bring a Man into 
the Belict of what is in itſelf falſe, whilſt he knows or believes it to be falſe ; therefore 
there are no Arguments proper and ſufficient to bring a Man into the Belief of whar 
is in itfelf faiſe, which he neither knows nor believes to be ſo. A Senior Sophiſter 
would be laugh'd at for ſuch Logick. And yet this is all you ſay in that Sentence 
you erect for a Trophy, to convince Men of the Truth of Falſhood ; which though not 
my Words, but ſuch as you in your way ſupply from what I faid, you are exceedingly 
pleaſed with, and think their very repzating a Triumph. But though there are no 
Arguments proper and ſufficient to convince Aden of the Truth of Falſhood, as Falſhood 
yet I hope you will allow that there are Arguments proper and ſufficient to make 
Men receive Falſhoods for Truths; why elſe do you complain of Seducers ? And thoſe 
who embrace Falſhoods for Truths, do it under the Appearance of Truth, miſled by 
thoſe Arguments which make it appear ſo, and ſo convince them. And that Magi- 
ſtrates, who take their Religion to be true, though it be not ſo, may with Force 
urge ſuch Arguments, you will, I think, grant. 

But you talk as if no body could have Arguments proper and ſufficient to convince a- 
other, but he that was of your way, or your Church. This indeed is a new and ve- 
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„ extraordinary Diſcovery, and ſuch as your Brethren , if you can convince them of 
it, will have reaſon to thank you for. For if any one was ever by Arguments and Rea- 
ſons brought oft, or ſeduced from your Church, to be a Diſſenter, there were then, 
I think, Reaſons and Arguments proper and ſufficient to convince him. I will not 
name to you again Mr. Reynolds, becauſe you have Charity enough to queſtion his Sin- 
cerity. Though his leaving his Country, Friends, and Acquaintance, may be pre- 
ſum'd as great a Mark of his being convinced and in earneſt, as it is for one to write 
for a National Religion in a Country where It 1s uppermoſt. I will not yet deny, 
but that, in you, it may be pure Zeal for the True Religion, which you would have 
aſſiſted with the Magiſtrate's Force. And ſince you ſeem ſo much concern'd for your 
Sincerity in the Argument, it muſt be granted you deſerve the Character of a well- 
meaning Man, who own your Sincerity in a way fo little advantageous to your 
judgment. 

But if Mr. Reynolds, in your Opinion, was miſled by corrupt Ends, or ſecular 
Intereſt; what do you think of a Frince now living? Will you doubt his Sincerity, 
or that he was convinced of the Truth of the Religion he profeſſed, who ventured 
Three Crowns for it? What do you think of Mr. Chillmgworth , when he left the 
Church of England for the Romiſh Profeſſion? Did he do it without being convinc'd 
that that was the right? Or was he convinc'd with Reaſons and Argnmeuts, not pro- 
per or ſuſſicient to convince bim? 

But certainly this could not be true, becauſe, as you ſay, p. 25. the Scripture does 
not teach any thing of it. Or perhaps thoſe that leave your Communion do it al- 
ways Without being convinc'd, and only think they are convinc'd when they are not; 
or are convinc'd with Arguments not proper and ſuſſicient to convince them, If no bo- 
dy can convince another, but he that has Truth on his fide, you do more Honour to 
the firſt and ſecond Letter concerning Toleration, than is for the Advantage of your 
Cauſe, when you impute to them the Increaſe of Sees and Herefies amongſt us. 
And there are ſome, even of the Church of England, have profeſſed themſelves fo 
fully ſatisfyed by the Reaſons and Arguments in the firſt of them, that though I dare 
not be poſitive to you, whoſe Privilege it is to con , Men that they are convinced; 
yet I may ſay, 'tis as preſamable they are convinced, having owned it, as it is preſama- 
ble tnat all that are Conformiſts are made ſo upon Nraſon and Conviction. 

This, I ſuppoſe, may ſerve for an Anſwer to your next Words, That Cod in his pag 25. 
Juſt Judgment will ſend ſuch as receive not the Love of Truth, that they may be ſaved, | 
but reject it for the 'leaſure they haue in Unrighteouſneſs, aπαπ, Lie weavns, ſtrong De- 
luſion, i. e. ſuch Reaſons and Arguments as will prevail with Men, ſo diſpoſed, to believe 
a Lie, that they may be damn'd;, this you confeſs the Scripture plaialy teaches uu. But 
that there are any ſuch Reaſons or Arguments as are proper and ſufficient to convince 
or ſatisfy any, but ſuch reſolute and obdurate Sinners, of the Truth of ſuch Falſhood as 
will deſtroy them, is a Poſition which you are ſure the Scripture doth not teach us; and 
which, you tell me, when J have better conſider'd it, you hope I will not undertake to 
maintain. And yet if it be not maintainable, what I ſay here is to no purpoſe: For if 
there be no ſuch Reaſons and Arguments as here we ſpeak of, tis in vain to talk of the 
Mariſtrate's uſing Force to make Men conſider them. 

But if you are ſtill of the mind, that no Magiſtrate but thoſe who are of the True 
Religion, can have Arguments back*'d with Force, proper and ſufficient to convince 3 
and that in Exglaud none but reſolute obdurate Sinners ever forſook or forbore the 
Communion of the Church of Exgland, upon Reaſons and Arguments that / or 
convince them; I ſhall leave you to enjoy ſo charitable an Opinion. 

But as to the Uſefulneſs of Force, your way applied, I ſhall lay you down again 
the ſame Argument I uſed before; though in Words leſs titted for your way of Rea- 
ſoning on them, now I know your Talent. If there be any Efficacy in Force to 
bring Men to any Perſuaſion, it will, your way apply'd, bring more Men to Error 
than to Truth. Your way of uſing it is only to puniſh Men for not being of the 
National Religion; which is the only way you do or can apply Force, without a 
Toleration. Nonconformity is the Fault that is puniſh'd; which Fault, when it 
ceaſes, the Punithment ceaſes. Bur yet to make them conſider, is the End for which 
they are puniſh'd; but whether it be or be not intended to make Men conlider, it 
alters nothing in the Caſe. Now I ſay, that ſince all Magiſtrates who believe their 
Religion to be true, are as much obliged to uſe Force to bring their Subjects to it, 
as if it were truez and fince moſt of the National Religions of the World are er- 
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roneous , if Force made uſe of to bring Men to the National Religion, by puniſh. 
ing Piſſenters, have any Efficacy, (let it be what it it will, indirect and at a diſtance, 
it you pleaſe) it is like to do twenty times more harm than good; becauſe of the 
National Religions of the World, to ſpeak much within compaſs, there are above 
twenty wrong for one that is right. 

Indeed, could Force be directed to drive all Men indifferently, who are negligent 
and backward in ir, to ſtudy, examize, and confider ſeriouſly Matters of Religion, and 
ſearch out the Truth; And if Men were, upon their Study and Examination, permit- 
ted to follow what appears to them to be right; you might have ſome pretence for 
Force, as ſerviceable to Truth in making Men contider. But this is impoſſible, but 
under a Toleration. And I doubt whether, even there, Force can be fo apply'd, zs 
to make Men conſider and impartially examine what is true in the profeſſed Religions 
of the World, and to embrace it. This at leaſt is certain, that where Puniſhments 
purſue Men like outlying Peer, only to the Pale of the National Church; and when 
once they are within that, leaves them free there, and at eaſe ; it can do no Service to 
the true Religion, even in a Country where the National is the true. For the Penal- 
ties ceaſing as ſoon as Men are got within the Pale and Communion of the Church, 
they help not Men at all againſt that which you aſſign as the great Hindrance to the 
true Religion, and which therefore, in your Opinion, makes Force neceflary to 
aſſiſt it. 

For there being no neceſſity that Men ſhould leave either their Vices or Corruption, 
or ſo much as their Ignorance, to get within the Pale of the Church; Force, your 
way apply'd, ſerves only to bring them (even in the few Chriſtian and Orthodox 
Countries) to the Frofeſſion, not to the Knowledge, Belief or Practice, of the true 
Religion. 

You ſay corrupt Nature inclines Men from the true Religion to falſe ones; and 
moderate Force is requiſite to make ſuch Men conſider. But ſuch Men as, out of cor- 
rupt Nature, and for their Eaſe and carnal Fleaſures, chuſe an erroneous Religion 
without conlidering, will again, as ſoon as they can find their Choice incommoded by 
thoſe Penalties, conſult the fame corrupt Nature and carnal Appetites, and without 
conlidering any thing further, conform to that Religion where they can beſt enjoy 
themſelves. Tis only the conſcientious part of Diſſenters, ſuch as diſſent not out of 
Indulgence to corrupt Nature, but out of Perſuaſion, who will not conform without 
conſidering as they onght. And therefore your Argument from corrupt Nature, is out 
of doors. If moderate Penalties ſerve only to work on thoſe who are led by corrupt 
Nature, they are of no uſe hut to fill the Church with Hypocrites ; that is, to make 
thoſe Men worſe Hypocrites than they were before, by a new Act of Hypocriſy, and 
to corrupt the Manners of the reſt of the Church, by their Converſe with theſe. And 
whether this be for the Salvation of Souls, as is pretended, or for ſome other End, that 
the Prieſts of all Religions have generally ſo earneſtly contended for it, I leave to be 


. conlider'd, For as for thoſe who diſſent out of Perſuaſion, I ſuſpect your moderate Pe- 


nalties will have little effect upon them. For ſuch Men being awed by the Fear of 
Hell- fire, if that Fear will nor make them contider better than they have done, mode- 
rate Penalties will be too weak to work upon them. J is well if Dragoonuig and 
Marty ring can do it. 


But you add, May it not be true nevertheleſs, that Force your way applied may le 


ferviceable indirectly, and at a diſtance, to bring Men to embrace the Truth which may 


fave them? which is all you are concerned here to make good, So that if it may poſlibly 
happen that it ſhould ever bring two Men to embrace the Truth, you have gain d your 
Point, and overthrown Toleration, by the uſefulneſs and neceſſity there is of Force. For 
without being forced theſe two Men would never have confidered : Which is more yet 
than you know, unleſs you are of his private Council, who only can tell when the 
Seaſon of Grace is paſt, and the Time come that Freaching, Intreaty, Inſtruction and 
Perſuaſion ſhall never after prevail upon a Man. But whatever you are here concerned to 
make good, are you not alſo concerned to remember what you ſay z where declaring againſt 
the Magiltrate's having a Power to uſe what may any way, at any time, upon any 
Perſon, by any Accident, be uſeful towards the promoting the true Religion, you 
ſay, Who ſees not that however ſuch Means might chance to hit right in ſome few Caſes, 
yet, upon the whole Matter, they would certainly do a great deal more harm than good; 
And in all Pleas (making uſe of my Words) for any thing becauſe of its uſefulneſs, it 
is not enough to ſay that it may be ſerviceable, but it muſt be conſidered, not only what it 
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may, but what it is likely to produce; and the greater good or harm like to come from it, 
ought to determine the uſe of it ? 
You proceed and tell me, That I, not content to ſay that Force your way applied pag. 27. 
(i. e.“ to bring Men to embrace the Truth which muſt ſave them) may be ſerviceable to 
« bring Men to embrace Falſhood which will deſtroy them; aud ſo is proper to do as 
much harm as good, (which ſeems ſtrange enough ;) 1 add (to encreaſe the Wonder ) 
ce that in your indirect way it is much more proper, and likely to make Men receive and 
« embrace Frror, than the Truth : Ard that, 1. Becauſe Men out of the right Way 
« are as apt, and I think I may ſay apter, to uſe Force than others; which is, doubt- 
ce leſs, an irrefragable Demonſtration, that Force uſed by the Magiſtrate to bring Mon 
ce to receive and embrace the Truth which muſt ſave them, is much more proper and 
« likely to make Men receive Error than the Truth. And then you ask me, How we 
come to talk here of what Men out of the right way are apt to do, to bring others into their, 
(i. e. a wrong) way; where we are only enquiring, what may be done to bring Alen to the 
right way. For you muſt put me in Mind, you ſay, that this our Queſtion, viz. Me- 
ther the Magiſtrate has any Right to uſe Force, to bring Men to the true Religion. Whe— 
ther the Magiſtrate has a Right to uſe Force in matters of Religion, as you more tru- 
ly ſtate it, (p. 78.) is the main Queſtion between us, I confeſs. But the Queſtion here 
between us is about the uſefulneſs of Force your way apply'd 3 which being to puniſh 
Diſſenters as Diſſenters to make them conſider, I ſhew'd would do more harm than 
good. And to this, you were here anſwering. Whereby, I ſuppoſe, it is plain that 
the Queſtion here is about the Uſefulneſs of Force, ſo apply'd. And I doubt not but 
my Readers, who are not concerned, when the Queſtion in Debate will not ſerve 
your turn, to have another ſubſtituted, will take this for a regular and natural way 
of Arguing, viz. © That Force, your way apply'd is more proper and likely to make 
«© Men embrace Error than the Truth; becauſe Men out of the right Way are as 
« apt, I think I may ſay apter, to uſe Force than others. You need not then ask as 
you do, How we come to talk here of Men ought of the right Way. You ſee how. If 
you do not, I know not what help there is for your Eyes. And I muſt content my 
ſelf that any other Reader that has Eyes, will not miſs it. And I wonder that you 
ſhould : ſince you know I have on ſeveral Occaſions argued againſt the Uſe of Force in 
Matters of Religion upon a Suppoſition, that if any one, then all Magiſtrates have a 
juſt Pretence and Right to uſe it; which has ſerved you in ſome Places for Matter 
of great Reproof, and in others of Sport and Diverſion. But becauſe ſo plain a thing 
as that was ſo ſtrange to you, that you thought it a ridiculous Paradox to ſay, 
That for all Magiſtrates to ſuppoſe the Religion they believed to be true, was equal- 
& ly juſt and reaſonable 3 And becauſe you took no notice of the Words adjoin'd that 
proved it, viz. © Unleſs we can imagine every where but in Exglard, | or where the 
«© National Religion is the true] Men believe what at the ſame time they think to be 
« a Lie, I have taken the Pains to prove it to you more at large in another Place, 
and therefore ſhall make bold to uſe it here as an Argument againſt Force, viz. That 
if it have any Efficacy, it will do more harm than good; * Becauſe Men out of the 
« right way are as apt, or apter to uſe it: And 1 ſhall think it a good one till you 
have anſwered it. | 
It isa good and a ſure way, and ſhews a Zeal to the Cauſe, ſtill to hold faſt the Con- 
cluſion, and whatever be in Debate, return till to one's old Poſition. I arguing a- 
gainſt what you ſay for the Uſe of Force, viz. That Force uſed not to convince by its "5 
own proper Efficacy, but only to make Men conſider, might indirectly and at a diſtance do © , 
ſome Service towards the bringing Men to embrace the Truth; After other Arguments 
againſt it, I ſay, that whatever Efficacy there is in Force, your way apply'd, (i. e.“ To LN 264. 
* puniſh all, and none but, Diſſenters from the National Church) makes againſt you: 
And the firſt Reaſon I give for it, is in theſe Words; * Becauſe Men out of the right L .= 
&« Way are as apt or apter to uſe Force than others. Which is what you are here an- 
ſwering. And what can be done better to anſwerit, than tothe Words I have above 
cited, to ſubjoin theſe following? Now whereas our Aut bor ſays, that Penalties or Force 8 
is abſolutely impertinent in this Caſe, becauſe it is not proper to convince the Mind; To 3 
which, you anſwer, that though Force be not proper to convince the Mind, yet it is not 
abſolutely impertinent in thu Caſe, becauſe it may however, do ſome Service towards 
the bringing Men to embrace the Truth which muſt ſave them, by bringing them to conſider 
thoſe Reafons and Arguments which are proper to convince the Mind; and which, without 
being forced, they would not conſider. Here I tell you, © No, but it is much more pro. 
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« per and likely to make Men receive and embrace Error than Truth; becauſe Men 
« out of the right Way are as apt, and perhaps apter, to uſe Force than others. 
Which you tell me, # as good 4 Proof you believe as the thing would admit: For other. 
wiſe, you ſuppoſe I would have given you a better, And thus you have certainly gain'd 
the Cauſe. For I having prov'd that Force, your way apply'd, whatever Efficacy it 
had, would do more harm than good, have not ſufficiently proved that it cannot d 
ſome Service towards the bringing Men to embrace the Truth; And therefore it s not ab- 
ſolutely impertinent. But ſince you think this not enough to prove the Uſe of Force in 
Matters of Religion impertinent, I ſhall farther ſhew you that Force, apply'd your 
way to make People conſider, and ſo to make them embrace the Truth, is impertinent. 

Your Way is to lay Penalties on Men for Nonconformity, as you ſay, to make Alen 
conſider. : Now here let me ask any one but you, Whether it be not utterly zmpert:- 
nent ſo to lay Penalties on Men, to make them confider, when they can avoid thoſe Pe- 
nalties without conſidering ? But becauſe it is not enough to prove Force, your way 
apply'd, utterly impertinent, I ſhall ſhew you in the next place, that were a Law 
made to puniſh not barely Nonconformity, but Nonconſideration, thoſe Penalties laid 
on not conſidering, would be utterly impertinent; becauſe it could never be proved 
that a Man had not conſider'd the Arguments offer'd him. And therefore all Lay- 
makers till you, in all their Penal Laws about Religion, laid all their Penalties upon 
not embracing ; and 'twas againſt that, that our Author was arguing when he faid 
Penalties, in this Caſe are abſolutely zmpertinent 5 becauſe they are not proper to con- 
vince the Mind. For in that Caſe, when Penaltics are laid on Men for not embra- 
eing, *tis plain they are uſed as a means to make Men embrace: which, ſince thoſe 
who are careleſs in Matters of Religion can do without conſidering, and thoſe who are 
conſcientious cannot do without Conviction ; and ſince Penalties can in no wiſe con- 
vince ; this Uſe of them is abſolutely ĩimpertinent, and will always be fo till you can 
ſhew a way how they can be uſed in Religion, not as Motives to embrace, but as Mo- 
tives barely to make Men conſider. For if you puniſh them on when they tell you they 
have conſidered your Arguments, but are not convinced by them, and you judge of 
their having not- conſidered by nothing but their not embracing, 'tis plain you uſe Penal- 
ties inſtead of Arguments to convince them; fince without Conviction, thoſe who 
our Author pleads for, cannot embrace; and thoſe who do embrace without Con- 
viction, 'tis all one as if they did not embrace at all, they being not one jot the more 
in the Way of Salvation; and ſo Penalties are abſolutely impertinent. But embracing 
in the Senſe of the Law, and yours too, when you ſay Men have not conſidered as they 
ought as long as they reject, is nothing but outward Conformity, or an outward Pro- 
feſſion of embracing, wherewith the Law is ſatisfied, and upon which the Penalties 
ceaſe. Now Fenalties uſed to make Men in this Senſe embrace, are abſolutely imper- 
tinent to bring Men to embrace in earneſt, or, as the Author calls it, believe: becauſe 
an outward F rofeſſion, which in this Caſe is the immediate end to which Penalties 
are directed, and beyond which they do not reach, 1s no proper means to produce in - 
Men Conſideration, Conviction, or Believing. 

W hat can be more impertinent than to vex and diſeaſe Feople with the Uſe of Force, 
tono purpoſe ? and that Force muſt needs be to no purpoſe, which is ſo apply'd as to 
leave the end for which it is pretended to be uſed, without the Means which is ac- 
knowledg'd neceſſary for its Attainment. That this is ſo in your way of uſing Force, 


A. p. 6, will eaſily appear from your Hypotheſis. You tell us at large in your Argument con- 


--12 ſider'd, that Mens Luſts hinder them from even impartial Confideration and Examina- 


Fag. 6. 8. 


tion of Matters in Religion: and therefore Force is neceſſary to remove this Hindrance. 
You tel] us likewiſe at large in your Letter, that Mens corrupt Nature and beloved 
Luſts hinder them alſo from embracing the true Religion, and that Force is neceſſary 
likewiſe to remove this Obſtacle. Now in your way of uſing Force, wherein Penal- 
ties are laid on Men till, and no longer than till, they are made outwardly to conform, 
Force 1s ſoapply'd, that notwithſtanding the Intention of the Law-maker (let it be 
what it will) neither the Obſtacle to impartial Examination, riſing from Mens Luſts, 
nor the Averſion to the embracing the true Religion, ariſing from Mens corrupt 
Nature, can be removed : unleſs they can be removed without that, which you fuppoſe 
neceſſary to their Removal. For ſince a may conform, without being under the Ne- 
ceſſity of impartial Examining or Embracing on the one Hand, or ſuffering the Penalties 
on the other; it is unavoidable, that he ſhould neither impartially examine nor em- 
brace, if Penalties are neceflary to make him do either; becauſe Penalties, which " 
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the neceſſary Remedies to remove thoſe Hindrances , were never apply'd to them; and 
ſo thoſe Obſtacles not being removed for want of their neceſſary Remedy, muſt conti- 
nue on to hinder both Examining and Embracing. For Penalties cannot be uſed as a 
Means to any End, or be apply'd to the procuring any Action to be done, which a 
Man from his Luſts or any other Cauſe, has an Averſion to, but by putting them as 
it were in one Scale as a Counter-balance to that Averſion, and the Action in the 0- 
ther Scale, and putting a Man under the neceſſity of chuling the one or the other: 
where that is not done, the Penalty may be avoided, the Averſion or Obſtacle hath 
nothing to remove it, and fo the Action muſt remain undone. So that if Fenalries be 
neceſſary to make Men impartially examine and really embrace; if Penalties are not ſo 
laid on Men as to make the Alternative to be either ſuffering the Penalties or con- 
forming, It is impoſſible that Men, who without Penalties would not impartially ex- 
amine or really embrace the true Religion, ſhould ever do either; and then I beleech 
you conſider whether Penalties, your Way apply'd, be impertinent or no. 

The neceſſity of Penalties is only where there is ſome Inclination or Byaſs ina Man, 
whenceſoever ariſing, that keeps him from doing ſomething in his Power, which he 
cannot be brought to without the Inconveniences of ſome Penal Infliction. The Ef- 
ficacy of Penalties lies in this, that the Inconvenience to be ſuffer'd by the Penaltics 
over-balance the Byaſs or Inclination which leans the Man the other way, and ſo re- 
moves the Obſtacle z And the Application of this Remedy lies only in putting a Man 
under the neceſſary Choice either of doing the Action, or ſuffering the Penalty: So 
that in whatever Caſe a Man has not been put under that Neceſſity, there Penalties 
have never been apply'd to the procuring that Action: for the Obſtacle or Averſion to 
It, has never had its neceflary Remedy. 

Perhaps you will ſay it is not abſolutely impertinent, becauſe it may poſſibly do ſome 
Service indirettly and at a diſtance, and be the Occaſion that ſome may conſider and 
embrace. If whatever may by Accident contribute to any End, may be uſed not imper- 
tinently as a Means to that End, nothing that I know can be zmpertinent 5 and a 
Penalty of 12 dJ. a time laid on them for being drunk, may be ſaid, to be a pertinent 
means, to make Men Carteſians, or Conformiſts : becauſe it may indirectly and at 4a 
diſtance do ſome Service, by being an Occaſion to make ſome Men conſider their mi- 
ſpending their Time 5 whereby it may happen that one may b take himſelf to the 
Study of Fhiloſophy, where he may meet with Arguments proper and fit to convince him 
of the Truth of that Philoſophy 3 as another betaking himſelf to the Study of Divinity, 
may conſider Arguments proper and fit to make him (whether it be in England, Holland 
or Denmark) ot the National Profeſſion, which he was not of before. 

Juſt thus, and no otherwiſe, does 124. a Sunday, or any other Penalty laid on 
Nonconformity, make Men ſtudy and embrace the true Religion; and whatever you 
will call the Service it does, direct or indirect, near or at a diſtance, tis plain it pro- 
duces that Effect, and conduces to that End merely by Accident; and therefore mult 
be allow'd to be impertinent to be uſed to that purpoſe. 

That your Way of uſing Force in Matters of Religion, even in a Country where 
the Magiſtrate's is of the true Religion, is abſolutely inpertinent; I thall farther ſhew 
you from your own Poſitions. 

Here in the Entrance give me leave to obſerve to you, that you confound two things 
very different, viz. Your Way of applying Force, and the End for which you pretend 
you ufe it. And this perhaps may be it which contributes to caſt that Miſt about your 
Eyes, that you always return to the ſame place, and ſtick to the ſame groſs Miſtake, 
For here you ſay, Force, your Way applied, i. e. to bring Men to embrace the Truth which 
muſt ſave them: but, Sir, to bring Men to embrace the Truth, is not your Way of ap- 
plying Force, but the End for which you pretend it isapply'd. Your Way is to puniſh 
Men (as you ſay) moderately for being Diſſenters from the National Religion; this is 
your Way of uſing Force. Now if in this Way of uſing it, Force does Service merely 
by Accident, you will then, I ſuppoſe, allow it to be abſolutely impertinent. For 
you ſay, If by doing Service by Accident, I mean doing it but ſeldom, and beſide the Inten- pag. 17. 
tion of the Agent, you aſſure me, that it is not the thing you mean when you ſay Force may 
indireftly, and at a diſtance, do ſome Service. For in that uſe of Force, which you de- 
fend, the Effect is both intended by bim that uſes it, and withal, you doubt not, ſo often 
attain'd, as abundantly to manifeſt the Uſefulneſs of it. Whereby 'tis plain the two 
Marks, whereby you diſtinguiſh'd your indirect and at 4 diſtance Uſefulneſs, from that 
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which is by Accident, are that, that by Accident does Service but ſeldom, and beſides 
the intention of the Agent, but yours the contrary. 

Firſt, as to the Intention, you tell us, in the uſe of Force, which you defend, the Ef- 
fect is intended by him that uſes it; that is, thoſe who made Laws to punith Noncon- 
formiſts, deſigned thoſe g enalties to make all Men, under their Power, conſider ſo as 
to be convinced of, and embrace the Truths that ſhould ſave them. If one ſhould ask 
you how you knew eit to be their Intention, can you ſay, they ever told you ſo? 
If they did not, then fo far you and 1 know their Intentions alike. Did they ever 
ſay ſo in thoſe Laws? nor that neither. Thoſe vers'd then in the Interpretations of 
Laws, will tell you nothing can be known to be the Intention of the Law-makers in 
any Law, of which the Law is wholly ſilent: That way then you cannot know it to 
have been their Iatention, if the Law ſays nothing of it. Whatever was the Inten- 
tion of former Law-makers, if you had read with Attention the laſt Act of Unifor- 
mity of Car. 2. printed before the Common-Prayer Book, I conciude you would 
have been better ſatisfied about the Intention of the then Law-makers in that Law; 
for think nothing can be plainer to any one who will look into that Statute, than 
that their only End in that Law was, what they have expreſſed in theſe Words. Aud 
to the End that Uniformity in the I ublick Worſhip of God (which is fo much deſired) 
may be |peedily effected; which was driven with ſuch ſpeed, that if all concern'd had 
Opportunity to get and peruſe the then eſtabliſh'd Liturgy, tis certain they had not 
over-much time ſeriouſly and deliberately to conſider of all the Parts of it before the 
Day ſet for the Uſe of it. 

But you think, they ought to have intended, and therefore they did: And I think 
they neither ovght, nor could, in making thofe Laws, intend ſo unpracticable a 
thing; and therefore they did not. Which being as certain a way of Knowledge as 
yours, if you know it by that way; tis poſſible you and I may at the ſame time 
know Contraries. a 

But you know it, by their having provided ſufficient means of Inſtruction for all un- 
der their Care in the True Religion; (of this ſufficient means, we have ſomething to 
ſay in another Place.) Penalties laid expreſly on one Fault, have no Evidence that 
they were deſigned to mend another , though there are ſufficient means provided of 
mending it, if Men would make a ſufficient Uſe of them; unleſs thoſe two Faults 
are ſo connected, as one cannot be mended without the other. Now if Men cannot 
conform, without ſo conſidering as to be convinced of, and embrace the Truth that muſt 
ſave them, you may know that Penalties laid on Nonconformity, were intended to 
make Men ſo conſider : But if Men may conform, without ſo conſidering, one cannot 
know nor conclude thoſe Penalties were intended to make Men ſo confider, whatever 
Proviſion there is made of Means of Inſtruction. 

But you will ſay, it is evident that Penalties on Nonconformiſts, were intended to 
make them uſe theſe means of Inſtruction, becauſe they are intended for the bringing 
Men to Church, the Place of Inſtruction. That they are intended to bring Men to 
Church, the Place of Preaching, that I grant; but that thoſe Penalties that are: laid 
on Men, for not coming to Church, can be known thereby to be intended to make 
Men fo conſider, as to be convinced and embrace the True Religion, that I deny: And 
it is utterly impoſſible it ſnould be ſo, if what you ſay be true, where you tell us, 
That the Magiſtrates concern themſelves for Compliance or Conformity, only as the Fruit 
of their Conviction. If therefore the Magiſtrates are concerned for Mens Conformity, 
only as the Fruit of their Conviction, and coming to Church be that Conformity; co- 
ming to Church cannot be intended as a means of their Conviction : unleſs it be in- 
tended they ſhould be convinc'd, before they are convinc'd. . 

But to ſhew you, that you cannot pretend the Penalty of Laws for Conformity, 
to proceed from a Care of the Souls of al under the Magiltrate's Power, and ſo to 
be intended to make them 4 conſider, in any Senſe. Can you, or any one know, or 
ſuppoſe , that Penalties which are laid by the Law on Nonconformity, are intended 
to make 4 Men conſider 5 where tis known that a great Number, under the Ma- 
giſtrate's Power, are diſpenſed with, and privileged from thoſe Penalties? How ma- 
ny, omitting the Jews, are there; for Example, in the King of Exgland's Dominions, 
under his Care and Power, of the Walon, and French Church; to whom Force is 
never apply'd, and they live in Security from it? How many Pagans are there . 
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the Plantations, many whereof born in his Dominions, of whom there was never a— 
ny Care taken, that they ſhould ſo much as come to Church, or be in the leaſt in- 
ſtructed in The Chriſtian Religion? And yet muſt we believe, or can you pretend, that 
the Magiſtrate's Uſe of Force, againſt Nonconformiſts, is to make 4 his Subjects 
conſider, ſo as to be convinc d of, and embrace the Truth that muſt ſave them? If you 
ſay, in your way you mean no ſuch Indulgence: I anſwer, the Queſtion is not of 
yours, but the Magiſtrate's Intention; though what your Intention is, who would 
have the want of Conſideration, or Knowledge, in Conformiſts , exempt from 
Force, is viſible enough. 

Again, Thoſe Penalties cannot be ſuppoſed, to be intended to make Men conſider; 
which are laid on thoſe, who have, or may have already contidered ; And ſuch you 
muſt grant to be the Penalties laid in Exglaud, on Nonconformiſts z unleſs you will 
deny, that any Nonconformiſt has, or can confider, ſo as to be convinced, or be- 
lieve, and embrace the Truth that muſt ſave him. So that you cannot vouch the In- 
tention of the Magiſtrate, where his Laws ſay nothing; much leſs affirm, that Force 
is intended to produce a certain End in a# his Subjects, which is not applicd to 
them ad, and is applied to ſome who have attained that End already: Unleſs you 
have a Privilege to affirm, againſt all Appearance, whatſoever may ſerve your Cauſe. 
But to learn ſome Moderation in this, I thall fend you to my Pagans and Aabome- 
tans, For whatever charitable Wiſhes Magiltrates may ſometimes have in their 
Thoughts, (which I meddle not with;) no body can ſay, that in making the Laws, 
or in the Uſe of Force, we are ſpeaking of, they intended to make Men conſider and 


examine, ſo as to be convinced of , and heartily to embrace the Truth that muſt ſave 
them, but he that gives himſelf the Liberty to ſay any thing. 


The Service that Force does, ndirectly, and at a diſtance; you tell us in the fol- Pag. 18. 
lowing Page, is to make People apply themſelves to the Uſe of thoſe Means, and Helps, 
which are proper to make them what they are deſigned to be. In the Caſe before us, 
W hat are Men deſigned to be? Holy Believers of the Goſpel in this World, without 
which no Salvation, no ſeeing of God in the next. Let us ſee now, whether 
Force, your way applied, can be ſuited to ſuch a Deſign, and ſo intended for that 
End. 
You hold, That all out of the National Church, where the Religion of the Na- 
tional Church is true, ſhould be punithed, and ought to have Force uſed to them : 
And again, you grant That thoſe who are in the Communion of the National Church, 
cught not to be puniſhed, or be under the Stroke of Force; nor indeed in your 
way can they. If now the Effect be to prevail with Men, to conſider as they ought, 
ſo that they may become what they are deſigned to be: How can any one think, that 
you, and they who uſe Force thus, intend, in the Uſe of it, that Men ſhould really 
be Chriſtians, both in Perſuaſion and Practice, without which there is no Salvation; 
if they leave off Force before they have attained that Effect? Or how can it be imagi- 
ned, that they intend any thing but Conformity by their Uſe of Force; if they 
leave off the Uſe of it as ſoon as Men conform? Unleſs you will fay that an outward 
Conformity to the National Church, whoſe Religion is the True Religion, is ſuch 
an embracing of the Truth as is ſufficient to Salvation? Or that an outward Profeſſion 
of the Chriſtian Religion is the ſame with being really a Chriſtian z which poſſibly 
you will not be very forward to do, when you recollect what you meet with in the 
Sermons, and printed Diſcourſes, of Divines of the Church of Exgland, concerning 
the Ignorance and Irreligion of Conformiſts themſelves. For Penalties can never be 
thought, by any one (but he that can think againſt common Senſe , and what he 
pleaſes) to be intended for any End; which by that Conſtitution, and Law whereby 
they are impoſed, are to ceaſe before that End be attained. And will you ſay, that 
all who are conformable, have ſo well conſidered, that they believe, and heartily em- 
brace the Truths of the Goſpel, that muſt ſave them : When perhaps it will be found 
that a great many Conformiſts do not fo much as underſtand them? But the Igno- 
rance or Irreligiouſneſs to be found amongſt Conformiſts, which your way of talk- 
ing forces me in ſome Places to take notice of, let me here tell you once for all, I lay 
not the Blame of upon Conformity, but upon your Uſe of Force to make Men con- 
form. For whatever the Religion be, true or falſe, it 1s natural for Force, and Pe- 
nalty, ſo applied, to bring the Irreligious, and thoſe who are careleſs and uncon- 
cerned for the True, into the National Profeſſion : But whether it be fitter for ſuch 
to be kept out, rather than by Force to be driven into the Communion of any Church, 
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and owned as Members of it, thoſe who have a due Care and Re ſpect for truly reli 
gious and pious Conformiſts, were belt conlider. 5 ; 

But farther, if, as you ſay, the Oppoſition ro the True Religion lies only in Mens 
Luſts, it having Lizht and Strength enough (were it not for that) to prevail: And 
it is upon that Account only that Force is zeceſſary, there is no Neceſſity at all to uſe 
Force on Men, only till they conform, and no farther : Since I think you will not 
deny, but that the Corruption of humane Nature is as great in Conformilts as in Non- 
conformiſts; in the Frofeſſors of, as in the PDiſſenters from, the National Religion, 
And therefore either Force was not neceſſary before, or elſe it is neceſſary till, after 
Men are Conformiſts: Unleſs you will ſay, that it is harder for a Man to be a Profeſſor, 
than a Chriſtian indeed: And that the True Religion, by its own Light and Strength, 
can, without the Help of Force, prevail over a Man's Luſts, and the Corruption of 
his Nature; but it has need of the Help of Force, to make him a Conformiſt, and 
an outward Profeſſor. And ſo much for the Effect, which is intended by him that uſes 
it in that Uſe of Force which you defend. 

The other Argument you bring to ſhew, that your indirect, and at a diſtance Vſe- 
fulneſs of Force your way apply'd, is not by Accident, is the frequent Succeſs of it. 
Which I think is not the true mark of what is not by Accident: For an Effect may 
not be by Accident, though it has never been produced but once; and is certainly as 
little by Accident the firſt time, as when it has been produced a thouſand times. That 
then, by which any thing is excuſed from being by Accident, 1s not the frequency of 
the Event, but that whereon the frequency of the Event depends, when frequent Trials 
are made; and that is the proper, natural, direct Efficacy of the Cauſe or Means, 
which produces the Effect. As in the Caſe before us, Penalties are the Cauſe or Means 
uſed to produce an End; the proper and immediate Effect of Penalties, is to produce 
{ome Pain or Inconvenience; and the natural Effect of that, is to make a Man, who 
naturally flies from all Pain or Inconvenience, to endeavour to avoid itz whereby it 
naturally and directly works upon the Will of Man, by propoſing to him this unavoida- 
ble Choice of doing ſome Action, or enduring the Pain or Inconvenience of the Penal- 
ty annexed to its Omiſſion. When the Pain of doing the Action is outweigh in the 


. Senſe of him that lies under the Penalty, the Pain, that by the Law is annex'd to the 


Omiſſion, operates upon his Will, as naturally, as thirteen Qunces in one Scale, laid 
againſt twelve Ounces in the other, incline the Balance, and bring it down on that 
ſide. And this is by a direct and natural Efficacy, wherein there is nothing of 
Chance, | 

Let us ſee this, how far this will go in your indirect, and at a diſtance, Uſefulneſs. 
In your Method, the Action you propoſe to be done, is Confidering , or a ſevere and 
impartial Examining matters of Religion, which you tell us, Men by their great Neg- 
ligence or Averſion are kept from doing. What now is a proper means to produce 
this? Penalties, without which, you tell us, it wil! not be done. How now is it apply'd 
in your Method? Conformity, and Mens Neglect or Averſion to it, is laid in one Scale, 
and the Penalty joyn'd to the Omiſſion of it, laid in the other; and in this Caſe, if 
the Inconvenience of the Penalty overweighs the Pains of, or Averſion to Conformi- 
ty, it does by a direct and natural Efficacy produce Conformity: But if it produces a 
ſevere and impartial Examination, that is merely by Accident; becauſe the Incon- 
venience of the Penalty is not laid againſt Mens Averſion or Backwardneſfs to examine 
impartially, as a Counter- balance to that, but againſt their Averſion or Backward- 
neſs to conform; and ſo whatever it does, indirectly, and at a diſtance, tis certain 
its making Men ſeverely and impartially examine (if ever that happens) is as much 
by Accident, as it would be by Accident, if a piece of Lead laid in one Scale as a 
Counterpoiſe to Feathers in the oppoſite Scale, ſhould move or weigh down Gold 
that was pur in the Scale of another pair of Balances, which had no Counterpoiſe 
laid againſt it. Unleſs you will ſay there is a neceſſary Connection between Confor- 
mity, and a fevere and impartial Examination. 

But you will ſay, perhaps, that though it be not poſſible that Penalties ſhould 
produce Examination but by mere Accident, becauſe Examination has no neceſſary 
Connection with Conformity, or the Profeſſion of any Religion; yet ſince there are 
ſome who will not take up any Profeſſion without a ſevere and impartial Examinati- 
on, Penalties for Nonconformity will, by a direct and natural Efficacy, produce Exa- 
mination in all ſuch, To which I anſwer, That thoſe are (if we may believe what 
you ſay) ſo very few, that this your Remedy, which you put into the * 5 
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Hands to bring al his Subjects to conſider and examine, will not work upon one in a 
thouſand 3 nay, it can work on none at all, to make them ſeverely and impartially 
examine, but merely by Accident. For if they are Men, whom a flight and partial 
Examination (which upon your Principles you muſt ſay) ſufficed to make Noncon- 
formiſts, a ſlight and partial Examination will as well ſerve to make them Conformilts ; 
and ſo Penalties laid on them to make them conform, can only by Accident produce # 
ſevere and impartial Examination, in ſuch Men, who can take up the Profeſſion ot 
any Religion without a ſevere and impartial Examination, no more than it can o 
therwiſe than by Accident, produce any Examination in thoſe who, without any Exa- 
mination, can take up the Profeſſion of any Religion. 

And in thoſe very few, who take not up the Profeſſion of any Religion without a 
ſevere and impartial Examination, that Penalties can do any Service, to bring them 
either to the Truth that muſt ſave them, or ſo much as to outward Conformity, but 
merely by Accident, that alſo is evident. Becauſe all ſuch in a Country, where they 
diffent from the National Religion, muſt neceſſarily have ſeverely and impartially exa- 
min'd already, or elſe you deſtroy the Suppolition this Argument is built on, viz. That 
they are Men who do ſeverely and impartially examine before they chuſe. And if 
you lay, or continue your Penalties on Men, that have fo examin'd, 'tis plain you #/- 
them znſtead of Reaſons and Arguments; in which Uſe of them, you confeſs they have 
* proper Efficacy, and therefore if they do any Service, it is merely by Ac- 
cident. 

But now let us ſee the Succeſs you boaſt of, and for that you tell us, that you doubt 
not but it is ſo often attain'd, as abundantly to manifeſt the Vſefulneſs of it. You ſpeak 
here of it, as thing tried, and ſo known, that you doubt not. Pray tell us where 
your moderate (for great ones you acknowledge to do harm, and to be uſeleſs) Penal- 
ties have been uſed, with ſuch Succeſs, that we may be paſt Doubt too. If you can 
{hew no ſuch place, do you not vouch Experience where you have none? and ſhew a 
Willingleſs not to doubt, where you have no Aſſurance? In all Countries, where any 
Force is uſed to bring Men to the Profeſſion of the National Religion, and to out- 
ward Conformity, it is not to be doubted, but that Force joining with their natu- 
ral Corruption, in bringing them into the way of Freferment, Countenance, Pro- 
tection, Eaſe and Impunity, ſhould eaſily draw in all the Looſe and Careleſs in matters 
of Religion, which are every where the far greater Number: But is it thoſe you count 
upon, and will you produce them as Examples of what Force has done to make Men 
conſider, ſtudy, and embrace the True Religion? Did the Penalttes laid on Noncon- 
formity make you conſider, ſo as to ſtudy, be convinced, and embrace the True Religion? 
Or can you give an Inſtance of any one, in whom it produced this Effect ? It you 
cannot, you will have ſome reaſon to doubt of what you have ſaid, and not to be fo 
confident that the Effect you talk of, is ſo often attain'd. Not that I deny, but that 
God may ſometimes have made theſe Puniſhments the Occaſions to Men of ſetting 
themſelves ſeriouſly on conſidering Religion, and thence they may have come into the 
National Religion upon a real Conviction: But the Inſtances of it I believe to be 
ſo few, that you will have reaſon to remember your own Words, where you ſpeak 


of ſuch things as, Any Way, at any Time, upon any Perſon, by any Accident, pag. 18. 


« may be uſeful towards the promoting of True Religion: F Men ſhould thence 
take occaſion to apply ſuch things generally, who ſees not that, however they might chanee 
to hit right in ſome few Caſes , yet upon the whole matter, they would certainly do a 
great deal more Harm than Good. You and I know a Country wherein, not long 
ſince, greater Severities were uſed than you pretend to approve of. Were there 
not, for all that, great Numbers of ſeveral Profeſſions ſtood out, who by your Rule, 
ought now to have your moderate Penalties tried upon them? And can you think 
leſs Degrees of Force can work, and often, as you ſay, prevail, where greater could 
not? But perhaps they might prevail on many of thoſe to return, who having been 
brought into the Communion of the Church by former penal Laws , have now upon 
the Relaxation left it again. A manifeſt Demonſtration, is it not? That their Com- 
pliance was the Fruit of their Conviction, and that the Magiſtrate was concern'd for 
their Compliance only as the Fruit of their Conviction : when they as ſoon as any Re- 
laxation of thoſe Laws took off the Penalties, left again the Communion of the Na- 
tional Church? For the leſſening the Number of Conformiſts, is, I ſuppoſe, one of 
thoſe things which you ſay your Eyes cannot but ſee at this time; and which you, 
with concern, impute to the late Relaxation, A plain Evidence how preſumable 
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it is, even in your own Opinion, that thoſe who conform do it upon real Con- 
vict ion. 

To conclude, theſe Proofs, though I do not pretend to bring as good as the Thing 
will admit, will ſerve my Turn to ſhew, that Force is impertinent; tince by your own 
Confeſſion it has no direct Efficacy to convince Men, and by its being indirect and at a 
; diſtance uſeful, is not at all diſtinguiſh'd from being barely ſo by accident: ſince you 
can neither prove it to be intended for that end, nor frequently to ſucceed, which 
are the two Marks whereby you put a Difference between indirect, and at a diſtance, 

and by accident : This, I ſay, is enough to ſhew what the Author ſaid, is true, that 
the Uſe of Force is wholly impertizent. Which, whatever others do, you upon ano- 
h ther reaſon, muſt be forced to allow. 
q You profeſs your ſelf of the Church of England, and if I may gueſs, are ſo far of it, 
as to have ſubſcrjb'd the 39 Articles, which if you have done, and aſſented to what 
4 you ſubſcribed, you muſt necefſarily allow that all Force, uſed for the bringing 
Men to the true Religion, is ab/o/nrely impertiuent; for that muſt be abſolutely imper- 
q tinent to be uſed as a Means, which can contribute nothing at all to the End for 
( which it is uſed. The End here, is to make a Man a true Chriſtian, that he may be 
0 ſaved; and he is then, and then only, a true Chriſtian, and in the Way of Salvation, 
when he believes, and with Sincerity obeys the Goſpel. By the 13th Article of the 
Church of England, you hold, that WORKS DONE BEFORE THE GRACE OF 


5 CHRIST, AND THE INS”IRATION OF HIS SPIRIT, ARE NOT PLE ASING 
= TO GOD; FOR AS MUCH AS THEY SPRING NOT OF FAITH IN FESUS 
＋ CHRIST, NEITHER DO THEY MAKE MEN MEET TO RECEIVE GRACE, 
( 


| (OR AS THE SCHQOL- AUTHORS SAT) DESERVE GRACE OF CONGRUITY ; 
* TEA RATHER, FOR THAT THEY ARE NOT DONE AS GOD HAS WILLED 
=: AND COMMANDED THEM TO BE DONE, WE DOUBET NOT BUT THET 
) HAVE THE NATURE OF SIN. Now if it be impertinent to uſe Force to make 
I a Man do more than he can, and a Man can do nothing to procure Grace, unleſs Sin 
1 can procure it; and without Grace, a Man cannot believe, or live ſo as to be a true 
Chriſtian, it is certainly wholly zmpertizent to uſe Force to bring a Man to be truly a 
| Chriſtian. To hear and conſider, is in Mens Power, you will ſay, and to that Force 
4 may be pertinent; I grant to make Men hear, but not to make them conſider in your 
Senſe, which you tell us, is to conſider ſo as to embrace; if you mean by embracing any 
thing but outward Conformity: And that according to your Article, contributes no- 
thing to the attaining of Grace; becauſe without Grace, your Article ſays it is a Sin; 
and to conform to, and outwardly profeſs a Religion which a Man does not under- 
ſtand and heartily believe, every one, I think, judges to be a S, and no fit Means to 
procure the Grace of God. | 
Pag. 3t. But you tell us, That God denies by Grace to none who ſeriouſly ask it. If that be 
ſo, methinks Force ſhould moſt properly and pertinently be uſed to make Men ſeriouſly 
pray to God for Grace. But how, I beſeech you, will this ſtand with your 13th Ar- 
ticle? For if you mean by ſeriouſly 3 ſo as will make his Secking acceptable to God, 
that cannot be, becauſe he is ſuppoſed yet to want Grace which alone can make it ac- 
ceptable: and if his asking has the Nature of Sn, as in the Article you do not doubt 
but it has, can you expect that Sinning ſhould procure the Grace of God? You will 
I fear here, without ſome great Help in a very nice Diſtinction from the School- Au- 
thors, be forced either to renounce your Article in the plain Senſe of it, and fo be- 
come a Diſſenter from the Church of England, or elſe acknowledge Force to be who 
ly impertinent to the Buſineſs of true Religion and Salvation. 
Another Reaſon I gave againſt the V/efulneſs of Force in Matters of Religion, was, 
« Becauſe the Magiſtrates of the World, being few of them in the right Way, (not 
c one of ten, take which fide you will) perhaps not one of an hundred, being of the 
c true Religion; *Tis likely your indirect Way of uſing Force would do an hundred, 
Pag. 27, Or at leaſt ten times as much Harm as Good, To which you reply, which would have 
been to the purpoſe, if you had aſſerted, that every Magiſtrate may uſe Force, your indi- 
rect way (or any Way) to bring Men to his own Religion, whatever that be. But if 
you aſſert no ſuch thing, (as no Man you think but an Atheiſt will aſſert it) then this us 
quite beſide the Bufineſs. I think 1 have proved, that if Magiſtrates of the true 
Religion may uſe Force to bring Men to their Religion, every Magiſtrate may uſe Force 
to bring Men to his own Religion, when he thinks it the true: And then do you look 
where the Atheiſm will light. 
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In the next Paragraph, having quoted theſe following Words of mine; where J ſay, 
« Under another Pretence, you put into the Magiſtrate's Hands as much Power to 
« force Men to his Religion, as any the openelt Perſecutors can pretend to. I ask 
c what difference is there between punithing them to bring them to Maſs, and pu- 
« nithing them to bring them to conſider thoſe Reaſons and Arguments which are 
« proper and ſufficient to convince them that they ought to go to Maſs ? You reply; 


407 


Aueſtion which you ſhall then think your ſelf ovitzed to anſwer, when I have produced pag, 27. 


thoſe Reaſons and Arguments which are proper and ſufficient to convince Men that they 
ought to go to Maſs. But if you had not omitted the three or four immediately pre- 
ceding Lines, (an Art to ſerve a good Cauſe, which puts me in mind of my Pagans 
and Mahometans) the Reader would have ſeen that your Reply was nothing at all to 
my Argument : My Words were theſe. 

« Eſpecially, if you conſider, that as the Magiſtrate will certainly uſe it { Force] to 
« force Men to hearken to the proper Miniſters of his Religion, let it be what it will 3 
« ſo you having ſet no Time nor Bounds to this Conlideration of Arguments and Rea- 
« ſons ſhort of being convinced, you under another, &. My Argument is to ſhew of 
what advantage Force, your Way apply'd, is like to be to the true Religion, ſince it 
puts as much Force into the Magiſirate's Hands as the openelt Perfecutors can pre- 
tend to, which the Magiſtrates of wrong Perſualions may and will uſe as well as thoſe 
of the true; becauſe your Way ſets no other Bounds to conſidering ſhort of complying. 
And then I ask, „ What Difference there is between punithing you to bring you 
ce to Maſs, or puniſhing you to conſider thoſe Reaſons and Arguments which are 
« proper and ſufficient to convince you that you ought to go to Maſs? To 
« which you reply, That it is a Queſtion you ſhall then think your ſelf oblig'd to 
anſwer, when J have produced thoſe Reaſons and Arguments that are proper and ſuf- 
ficient to convince Men that they ought to go Maſs. W hereas the Objection is the ſame, 
Whether there be or be not, Reaſons and Arguments proper to convince Men, 
that they ought to go to Mais; for Men muſt be punithed on till they have fo conſi— 
dered as to comply: And what difference is there then between punithing Men to brin 
them to Maſs, and puniſhing them to make them conſider ſo as to go to Maſs? But 
though I pretend not to produce any Reaſons and Arguments proper and ſuthcient to 
convince you or all Men, that they ought to go to Maſs z yet do you think there are 
none proper and ſufficient to convince any Men? And that all the Papiſts in the 
World go to Maſs without believing it their Duty? And whoſoever belicves it to be 
his Duty, does it upon Reaſons and Arguments, proper and ſufficient to convince 
him (though perhaps not to convince another) that it is ſo, or elfe I imagine he 
would never believe it at all. What think you of thoſe great Numbers of Japareſes, that 
reliſted all ſorts of Torments, even to Death it ſelf, for the Romith Religion? And 
had you been in France ſome Years ſince, who knows but the Arguments the King of 
France produced might have been proper and ſufficient to have convinced you that you 
_ ought to go to Maſs? I do not by this, think you leſs confident of the Truth of your 


Religion, than you profeſs to be. But Arguments ſet on with Force, have a ſtrange 
Efficacy upon humane Frailty z and he muſt be well aſſured of his own Strength, who 


can peremptorily affirm, he is ſure he ſhould have ſtood, what above a Million of Peo- 
ple ſunk under: amongſt which, tis great Confidence to fay, there was not one ſo 
well perſuaded of the Truth of his Religion, as you are of jours; though ſome of 
them gave great Proofs of their Perſuaſion in their Sufferings for it. But what the 
neceſſary Method of Force may be able to do, to bring any one, in your Senſe, to any 
Religion, i. e. to an outward Profeſſion of it, he that thinks himſelf ſecure againſt, 
muſt have a greater Afirance of himſelf, than the Weakneſs of decayed and depra- 
ved Nature will well allow. If you have any Spell againſt the Force of Arguments, 
driven with Penal ties and Punithments, you will do well to teach it the World; for 
it is the hard Luck of well-meaning People to be often milled by them, and even the 
confident themſelves have not ſeldom fallen under them, and betrayed their Weakneſs. 

To my demanding, if you meant Reaſons and Arguments proper and ſufficient to cou- 


vince Men of the Truth, why did you not ſay ſo? You reply, As zf it were poſſible for pag. 27. 


any Man that reads your Anſwer, to think otherwiſe. Whocver reads that Paſſage in 
your A. p. 5. cannot poſſibly think you meant to ſpeak out, and poſſibly you found 


ſome Difficulty to add any thing to your Words (which are theſe, Force uſed to bring A, p. 5. 


Aen to conſider Reaſons and Arguments proper and ſufficient to convince them) that might 
determine their Senſe. For if you had (aid, to convince them of Truth; then the 
: Magiſtrate 
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Magiſtrate muſt have made Laws, and uſed Force to make Men ſcarch after Truth in 
general, and ethat would not have lervead your turn: If you had ſaid to convince them of 
the Truth of the Magiſtrate's Religion, that would tco manifeſtly have put the Fow- 
er in every Magiſtrate's Hands, which you tell us, none but an Atheiſt will ſay. If you 
had ſaid, to conrince them of the 1ruth of your Religion, that had looked too ridicu— 
lous to be ou ned, though it were the thing you meant; and therefore in this ſtrait, 
where nothing you could fay, would well fit your purpoſe, you wiſely chuſe to 
leave the Senſe impertctt, and name nothing they were to be convinced of, but leave it 
to be collected by your Reader out of your Diſcourſe, rather than add three Words 
to make it good Grammar, 27s well as intelligible Senſe. 

To my ſaying, “ That if you pretend it mult be Arguments to convince Men of the 
& Truth, it would in this Caſe do you little Service; becauſe the Maſs in France is as 
ce much ſuppos'd the Truth, as the Liturgy here. You reply, S that it ſeems, that 
in ny Opinion, whatſoever is ſuppos d the Truth, is the Truth, for otherwiſe this Reaſon of 
mine is none at all, If, in my Opinion, the Suppoſition of Truth authorizes the Ma- 
giſtrate to uſe the ſame Means to bring Men to it, as if it were true, my Argument 
will hold good, without taking all to be true which ſome Men ſuppoſe true. According 
to this Anſwer of yours, to ſuppoſe or believe his Religion the true, is not enough to 
authorize the Magiſtrate to uſe Force, he muſt krow, 7. e. be infallibly certain, that 
his is the true Religion. We will for once ſuppoſe you our Magiſtrate, with Force 
promoting our National Religion. I will not ask you, whether you know that all 
required of Conformiſts, is necefiary to Salvation: But will ſuppoſe one of my Pagans 
asking you, whether you know Chriſtianity to be the true Religion? If you ſay, Yes, 
he will ask you how you know it ? and no doubt, but you will give the Anſwer, 
whereby our Saviour proved his Miſſion, Join 5. 36. that the Works which our Saviour 
did bear Witneſs of him, that the Father ſent him. The Miracles that Chriſt did, are a 
Proof of his being ſent from God, and fo his Religion the true Religion. But then 
you will be asked again, Whether you know that he did thoſe Miracles, as well as thoſe 
who ſaw them done? If you anſwer, Ves; then it is plain that Miracles are not yet 
withdrawn, but do ſtill accompany the Chriſtian Religion with all the Efficacy and 
Evidence, that they had upon the Eye-witneffes of them, and then upon your own 
Grounds, there will be no neceſſity of the Magiſtrate's Aſſiſtance, Miracles ſtill ſup- 
plying the want of it. If you anſwer, that Matter of fact done out of your ſight, at 
ſuch a diſtance of Time and Flace, cannot be known to you as certainly, as It was to 
the Eye witneſſes of it, but that you upon very gocd Grounds firmly believe it; you 
are then come to believing, that yours is the true Religion, and if that be ſufficient 
to authorize you to uſe Force, it will authorize any other Magiſtrate of any other Re- 
ligion to uſe Force alſo. For whoever believes any thing, takes it to be true, and as 
he thinks upon good Grounds and thoſe often who believe on the weakeft Grounds, 
have the ſtrongeſt Cor ſdence: and thus all Magiſtrates who believe their Religion to 
be true, will be obliged to uſe Force to promote it, as if it were the true. 

To my faying that the Uſefulneſs of Force, your Way apply'd, amounts to no more 
but this, that it is not impoſſible but that it may be uſeful. You reply, I leave it to 
be judę d by what has been ſaid ; and J leave it to you your ſelf to judge: Only, that 
you may not forget, I ſhall here remind you in ſhort of ſome of the Reaſons I have to 
ſay ſo: 1. You grant that Force has no direct Efficacy to bring Men to embrace the 
Truth. 2. You diſtinguiſh the indirect, and at a diſtance Uſefulneſs of your Force, 
from that which is barely by Accident; by theſe two Marks, viz. Iſt. That Puniſh- 
ment on Diſſenters for Nonconformity, is, by thoſe that uſe it, intended to make Men 
conſider: and 24. That your moderate Funiſhments, by Experience, are found often 
ſucceſsful; and yours having neither of theſe Marks, it muſt be concluded to be uſeful 
only by Accident: and ſuch an Uſefulneſs, as I ſaid, “ One cannot deny, to Auricu- 


L. 2 p 266. 4 jar Confeſſion, doing of Penance, going Pilgrimages to Saints, and what not? Yet 


cc our Church does not think fit to uſe them; though it cannot be deny'd but they may 
ce have ſome of your indirect and at a diſt ance Uſefulneſs , that is, perhaps may do ſome 
ce Service indirectlh, and by Accident. If the Intention of thoſe that uſe them, and the 
Succeſs they will tell you they find in the uſe of them, be a Proof of doing Service 
more than by Acccident ; that cannot be deny'd to them more than to Penalties, your 
way applied. To which, let me add, that Niceneſs and Difficulty there is, to hit that 
juſt Degree of Force; which according to your Hypotheſis, muſt be neither ſo much 
as to do harm, nor fo little as to be ineffectual; for you your ſelf cannot determine it, 

Es makes 
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makes it Uſefulneſs yet more uncertain and accidental. And after all, let its Efficacy 
to work upon Mens Minds be what it will, great or little, it being ſure to be em- 
ploy d ten, or poſſibly, an hundred times to bring Men to Error, for once that it is 
employ'd to bring Men to the Truth; and where it chances to be employ'd, on the 
fide of Truth, it being liable to make an hundred, or perhaps a thouſand outward Con- 
formiſts, for one true and ſincere Convert; I leave it alſo to be judg'd what Uſefulneſs 
it is like to be of. 
To ſhew the Uſefulneſs of Force, your way apply'd, I faid, Where the Law pu- 
ec niſh'd Diſſenters without telling them it is to make them conſider, they may through 
« Ignorance and Overſight neglect to do it. Your Anſwer is, But where the Law pag. 58; 
provides ſufficient means of Inſtruction for all, as well as Puniſhment for Diſſenters, it is 
ſo plain to all concern'd, that the Puniſhment is intended to make them conſider, that you 
fee no danger of Mens neglecting to do it, through Ignorance and Overſight. I hope you 
mean by conſider, ſo to conſider as not only to embrace in an outward Profeſſion (for 
then all you ſay is but a poor Fallacy, for ſuch a Conſidering amounts to no more but 
bare outward Conformity ;) but ſo to confider, ſtudy and examine Matters of Religi- 
on, as really to embrace, what one is convinced to be the true, with Faith and Obe- 
dience. If it be ſo plain and eaſy to underſtand, that a Law, that ſpeaks nothing of 
it, ſhould yet be intended to make Men conſider, ſearch and ſtudy, to find out the Truth 
that muſt ſave them; I wiſh you had ſhew'd us this Plainneſs. For I confeſs 
many of all Degrees, that I have purpoſely ask'd about it, did not ever ſee, or fo much 
as dream, that the Act of Uniformity, or againſt Conventicles, or the Penalties in 
either of them, were ever intended to make Men ſeriouſly ſtudy Religion, and make it 
their Buſineſs to find the Truth which muſt ſave them; but barely to make Men con- 
form. But perhaps you have met with Handicraſts-Men, and Country-Farmers; 
Maid Servants, and Day Labourers, who have quicker Underſtandings, and reafon 
better about the Intention of the Law, for theſe as well others are concern'd. If you 
have not, *tis to be fear'd, your ſaying it 7s ſo plain, that you ſee no danger of Mens 
neglecting to do it, through Ignorance or Overſight, is more for its ſerying your pur- 
poſe, than from any experience you have, that it is fo. | 
When you will enquire into this Matter, you will, I gueſs, find the People ſo igno- 
rant amidſt that great Plainneſs you ſpcak of, that not one of twenty of any Degree, a- 
mongſt Conformiſts or Nonconformiſts, ever underſtood the Penalty of 12 4. a Sunday, 
or any other of our Penal Laws againſt Nonconformity, to be intended to ſet Men upon 
ſtudying the true Religion, and impartially examine what is neceſſary to Salvation. 
And if you would come to Hudribras's Deciſion, I believe he would have a good Wa- 
ger of it, who ſhould give you a Guinea for each one who had thought ſo, and receive 
but a Shilling for every one who had not. Indeed you do nor fay, it is plain every- 
where, but only where the Law provides ſufficient Means of Inſtruction for all, as well a 
Puniſhments for Diſſenters. From whence, I think it will follow, that that contributes 
nothing to make it plain, or elſe that the Law has not provided ſufficient means of In- 
ſtruction in England, where ſo very few find this to be ſo plain. It by this ſuftctent Pro- 
viſion of means of Inſtruction for all; you mean, Perſons maintain'd at the Publick 
Charge to preach, and officiate in the publick Exerciſe of the National Religion; 
I ſuppoſe you needed not this Reſtriftion, there being few Places which have an eſta- 
bliſh'd National Religion, where there is not ſuch means of Inſtruction provided: if you 
intend any other means of Inſtruction, I know none the Law has provided in England 
but the 39 Articles, the Liturgy, and the Scripture, and how either of them by it 
ſelf, or theſe altogether, with a National Clergy, make it plain, that the Penalties 
laid on Nonconformity, are intended to make Men conſider, ſtudy, and impartially ex- | | 
amine Matters of Religion, you would do well to ſhew. For Magiſtrates uſually know | 
(and therefore make their Laws accordingly) that the People ſeldom carry either their | 
Interpretation or Practice beyond what the expreſs Letter of the Law requires of them. 
You would do well alſo to ſhew, that a ſufficient Proviſion of means of Inſtruction, | 
cannot but be underſtood to require an effectual Uſe of them, which the Law that | 


| 
makes that Proviſion ſays nothing of. But on the contrary, contents it ſelf with ſome- | 
thing very ſhort of it: For Conformity or Coming to Church, is at leaſt as far from | 
conſidering, ſtudying and impartially examining Matters of Religion, ſo as to embrace | 
the Truth upon Conviction and with an obedient Heart, as being preſent at a Diſcourſe ii 
concerning Mathemuticks, and ſtudying Mathematicks, fo as to become a knowing = 
Mathematician, are different one from the other. | i 
Vol. II. Fre People | 
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People generally think they have done their Duties abundantly, if they have been at 
Church, whether they mind any thing done there or no: This they call ſerving of 
God, as if it were their whole Duty; ſo backward are they to underſtand more, tho 
it be plain the Law of God expreſly requires more. But that they have fully ſatisfied 
the Law of the Land, no body doubts; nor is it eaſy to anſwer what was reply'd to 
me on this occaſion, viz. If the Magiſtrate intended any thing more in thoſe Laws 
but Conformity, would he not have faid it? To which let me add, if the Magiſtrate 
intended Conformity as the fruit of Conviction, would he not hare taken ſome Care to 
have them inſtructed before they conformed, and examin'd when they did? but 'tis 
preſumable their Ignorance, Corruption and Luſts, all drop off in the Church-porch, 
and that they become perfectly good Chriſtians as ſoon as they have taken their Scats 
in the Church. | 3 | 

If there be any whom your Example or Writing hath inſpir'd with Acuteneſs 
enough to find out this; J ſuſpect the Vulgar who have ſcarce Time and Thought 
enough to make Inferences from the Law, which ſcarce one of ten of them ever ſo 
much as reads, or perhaps underſtands when read, are till, and will be ignorant of it: 
And thoſe who have the Time and Abilities to argue about it, will find reaſon to think 
that thoſe Penalties were not ixtended to make Men examine the Doctrine and Cere- 
monies of Religion; ſince thote who ſhould examine, are prohibited by thoſe very 
Laws, to follow their own Judgments, (which js the very End and Uſe of Examina- 
tion) if they at all differ from the Religion eſtabliſh'd by Law. Nor can it appear 
ſo plain to all concern d, that the Puniſhment is intended to make them conſider and exa- 
mine, when they ſee the Puniſiments you ſay are to make Pecple conſider, ſpare thoſe 
who conſider and examine Matters of Religion, as little as any of the moſt ignorant 
aud careleſs Diflenters. 

To my ſaying, „ Some Diſſenters may have conſider d already, and then Force im- 
ce ploy'd upon them muſt needs be uſeleſs; unleſs you can think it uſeful to punith a 
« Man to make him do that which he has done already. You reply, No Man who 
rejects Truth neceſſary to his Salvation, has conſider d already as he ought to conſider. The 
words as he onghr, are not, as I take it in the Queltion: and ſo your Anſwer is, No 
Man who rejecis the Truth neceſſary to his Salvation, hath conſider d, ſtudy'd or examin'd 
Matters of Religion. But we will let that go: and yet with that Allowance, your 


' Anſwer will be nothing to the purpoſe, unleis you will dare to ſay, that all Diſſenters 
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reject Truth neceſſary to Salvation. For without that Suppoſition, that all Diſſenters 
reject Truth neceſſary to Salvation, the Argument and Anſwer will ſtand thus. It may 
be uſeleſs to puniſh all Diſſenters to make them conſider, becauſe ſome of them may 
have conſider d already. To which, the Anſwer is, Yes, ſome of them may have con- 
ſider'd already, but thoſe who reject Truth neceſſary to their Salvation, have not conſi- 
der'd as they ought. | 

I ſaid, “ The greateſt Part of Mankind, being not able to diſcern betwixt Truth 
c and Falſhood, that depends upon long and many Proofs, and remote Conſequences 3 
« nor having Ability enough to diſcover the falſe Grounds, and teſiſt the captious and 
« fallacious Arguments of learned Mea verſed in Controverſies, are ſo much more ex- 
« pos'd, by the Force, which is uſed to make them hearken to the Information and 
ce Inſtruftion of Men appointed to it by the Magiſtrate, or thoſe of his Religion, to be 
c led into Falſhood and Error, than they are likely this way to be brought to embrace 
© the Truth which muſt ſave them; by how much the national Religions of the World 
« are, beyond compariſon, more of them falſe or erroneous, than ſuch as have God 
&« for their Author, and Truth for their Standard. You reply, If the firſt Part of t his 
be true, then an infallible Guide, and implicit Faith, are more neceſſary than ever you 
thought them. Whether you conclude from thence or no, that then there will be a 
neceſſity of an infallible Guide, and an implicit Faith, tis nevertheleſs true, that the 
greateſt part of Men are unable to diſcern, as I ſaid, between Truth and Falſhood de- 
pending, upon long and many Proofs, &c. But whether that will make an infallible 
Guide neceſſary or no, Impoſition in Matters of Religion certainly will: fince there can 
be nothing more abſurd imaginable, than that a Man ſhould take upon him to impoſe 
on others in Matters of their Eternal Concernment, without being, or ſo much as 
pretending to be infallible : For colour it with the name of conſidering as much as you 
pleaſe, as long as it is to make Men conſider as they ought, and conſidering as they ought, 
is ſo to conſider, as to embrace; the uſing of Force to make Men coꝝſider, and the uſing 
of Force to make them embrace any Doctrine or Opinion, is the ſame thing: 17 to 
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ſhew a Difference betwixt impoſing an Opinion, and uſing Force to make it be embrac'd, 
would require ſuch a piece of Subtilty, as I heard lately from a learned Man out of the 
Pulpit, who told us, that though two things, he named, were all one, yet for Di- 
ſtinction's ſake he would divide them. Your Reaſon for the neceſſity of an infallible 
Guide, is, For if the greateſt part of Mankind be not able to diſcern betwixt Truth 
and Falſhood, in Matters concerning their Salvation (as | muſt mean if I pen to the 
purpoſe) their Condition muſt needs be very hazardous, if they have not ſome Guide or 
Judge, to whoſe Determination and Direction they may ſecurely ren themſelves, And 
therefore they muſt reſign themſelves to the Determination aud Hirection of the Civil 

Magiſtrate, or be puniſh'd. Here*tis like you will have ſomething again to ſay to my 

Modeſty and Conſcience, for imputing to you what you no where ſay, I grant it, in di— 

rect Words; but in effect as plainly as may be. The Magiſtrate may impoje fornd Creeds 

and decent Ceremontes, i. e. ſuch as he thinks fit, for what is ſoard and decent he l hope 

muſt be Judge; and if he be Judge of what is ſound and decent, it amounts to no 

more, but what he thinks fit: And if it be not what he thinks fir, why is one Cere— 

mony prefer'd to another? Why one LCoftrine of the Scripture put into the Creed 

and Articles, and another as found left out? They are Truths neceſſary to Salvation, 

We ſhall ſee that in good time: Here only I ask, Does the Magiltrate only believe 

them to be Truths and Ceremonies neceflary to Salvation, or does he certainly know 

them to be ſo? If you ſay he only believes them to be fo, and that that is enough 

to authorize him to h‘ them, you, by your own Confeſſion, authorize Magiſtrates 

to impoſe what they think neceflary for the Salvation of their Subjects Souls; and ſo 

the King of France did what he was obliged to, when he ſaid he would have all 

his Subjects ſaved, and fo fell to dragooning. 

If you ſay the Magiſtrate certainly knows them to be neceſſary to Salvation, we 

are luckily come to an ile Guide, Well then, the found Creeds are agreed on; 

the Con feſſion and Liturgy are framed 5 the Ceremonzes pitch'd on; and the Terms 

of Communion thus ſet up, you have Religion eſtablith'd by Law : And what now 

is the Subject to do? He is to conform. No; he muſt firſt coſider. Who bids him 

ronſider? No body, he may if he pleaſes, but the Law ſays nothing to him of it 

conſider or not conſider, if he conforms *tis well, and he is approved of, and adinit- 

ted. He does conſider the beſt he can, but finds ſome things he does not underſtand, 

other things he cannot believe, aſſent or conſent to. What now is to be done with 

him? He muſt either be puniſhed on, or reſign himfelf up to the Determination and 

Direction of the Civil Magiſtrate z which till you can find a better Name for it, we 

will call zzaplicit Faith. And thus you have provided a Remedy for the hazurdors 

Condition of weak Underſtandings, in that which you ſuppoſe neceſſary in the Caſc, 

viz. an infallible Guide and implicit Faith, in Matters concerning Aleus Salvation, 

But you ſay, For your part, you know of no ſuch Guide of God's appointing, Let Pag 2s. 

that be your Rule, and the Magiſtrate with his co: active Power, will be left out too. 

You think there is no need of any ſuch; becauſe notwithſtanding the long and many 

Proofs and remote Conſequences, the falſe Grounds, and the captious and fallacious 

Arguments of learned Men vers'd in Controverſies, with which I (as well as thoſe of 

the Roman Communion) endeavour to amuſe you; through the Goodneſs of God the Truth 

which is neceſſary to Salvat ion, lies ſo obvious and expoſed to all that ſincerely and dili— 

gently ſeek it, that no ſuch Perſon ſhall ever fail of attaining the Knowledge of it. This 

then is your Anſwer, that 7raths neceſſary to Salvation are obvious; fo that thoſe who 

ſeek them ſincerely and diligently, are not in danger to be miſled or expos'd in thoſe 

to Error, by the Weakneſs of their Underſtandings. This will be a good Anſwer to 
what I objected from the Danger moſt are in to be led into Error, by the Magi- 

ſtrate's adding Force to the Arguments for their national eſtabliſh'd Religions; when 

you have ſhewn that nothing is wont to be impos'd in national Religions, but what 

is neceſſary to Salvation; or which will a little better accommodate your Hypotheſis, 

when you can ſhew that nothing is impos'd, or requird for Communion with the 

Church of England, but what is weceſſary to Salvation ; and conſequently, is very 

eaſy and ebvziow to be known, and diſtinguiſh'd from Falſhood. And indeed, be- 

ſides what you ſay here, upon your Hypotheſis, that Force is lawful only becauſe it 

is neceſſary to bring Men to Salvation, it cannot be lawful to uſe it, to bring Mei to 

any thing, but what is abſolutely neceſſary to Salvation. For if the Lawfulneſs of 

Force be only from the need Men have of it to bring them to Salvation, it cannot 
_ lawfully be uſed, to bring Men to that which they do not need, or is not neceſlary to 
* "WO $6 Fif 2 | their 
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their Salvation; for in ſuch an Application of it; it is not needful to their Salvation, 
Can you therefore ſay, that there is nothing requir'd to be beliey'd and profeſs d in 
the Church of England , but what lies ſo obviow and expos'd to all that ſincerely and 
diligently ſeek it, that no ſuch Perſon ſhall ever fail of attaining the Knowledge of ig? 
What think you of St. Athanaſius's Creed? Is the Senſe of that fn obviors and expos'd to 
every one who ſeeks it, which ſo many learned Men have explain d fo different ways, and 
which yet a great many profeſs they cannot underſtand? Or 1s it neceſſary to your or 
my Salvation, that you or I ſhould believe and pronounce all thoſe damn'd who do not 
believe that Creed, i. e. every Propoſition in it? which I fear would extend to not 
2 few of the Church of Exgland, unleſs we can think that People believe, i. e. affent 
to the Truth of Propoſitions, they do not at all underſtand, If ever you were ac- 
quainted with a Country Fariſh, you mult needs have a ſtrange Opinion of them, if 
you think all the Plowmen and Milkmaids at Church, underſtood all the Propoſi- 
tions in At hanaſius's Creed; tis more, truly, than I ſhould be apt to think of any one 
of them, and yet I cannot hence believe my felt authoriz d to judge or pronounce 
them all damrn'd : *Tis too bold an intrenching on the Prerogative of the Almighty, 
to their own Maſter they ſtand or fall. 

The Doctrine of Original Sin, is that which is profeſs'd, and muſt be owned by 
the Members of the Church of England, as is evident from the thirty nine Articles, 
and ſeveral Paſſages in the Liturgy: And yet I ask you, whether this be ſo obvious 
and expos'd to all that diligently and ſincerely ſeek the Truth, that one who is in the 
Communion of the Church of England, fincereiy ſeeking the Truth, may not raiſe 
to himſelf ſuch Difficulties concerning the Doctrine of Original Sin as may puzzle 
him, though he be a Man of Study; and whether he may not puſh his Enquiries ſo 
far, as to be ſtagger'd in his Opinion, 

If you grant me this, as I am apt to think you will, then I enquire whether it be 
not true (notwithſtanding what you ſay concerning the Plainneſs and Obviouſneſs of 
Truths neceſſary to Salvation) that a great part of Mankind may not be able to diſ- 
cern between Truth, and Falſhood, in ſeveral Points, which are thought ſo far to 
concern their Salvation, as to be made neceſſary Parts of the National Religion. 

If you ſay it may be ſo, then I have nothing farther to enquire; but ſhall only ad- 
viſe you not to be ſo ſevere hereafter in your Cenſure of Mr. Reynolds, as you are, 
where you tell me, that the famous Inſtance I give of the two Reynolds's is not of any 
moment to prove the contrary ; unleſs | can undertake, that he that erred was as ſincere 
in his enquiry after that Truth, as 1 ſuppoſe him able to examine and judge. 

You will, I ſuppoſe, be more charitable another time, when you have conſider'd, 
that neither Sincerity, nor Freedom from Error, even in the eſtabliſh'd Doctrines 
of their own Church, is the Privilege of thoſe who joyn themſelves in outward Pro- 


feſſion to any national Church whatſoever. And it is not impoſſible, that one who 
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has ſubſcribed the thirty nine Articles, may yet make it a Queſtion, whether it may 
be truly ſaid that God imputes the firſt Sin of Adam to hs Poſterity? &c. But we are 
apt to be ſo fond of our own Opinions, and almoſt Ifallibility, that we will not al— 
low them to be ſincere, who quit our Communion 3 whillt at the ſame time we tell 
the World, it is preſamable, that all who embrace it do it ſincerely, and upon Con- 
viction; though we cannot but know many of them to be but looſe, inconſiderate, 
and ignorant Feople. This is all the reaſon you have, when you ſpeak of the Rey- 
aolds's, to ſuſpect one of the Brothers more than the other: And to think that Mr. 
Chillingworth had not as much Sincerity when he quitted, as when he return d to the 
Church of England, is a Partiality, which nothing can juſtify without pretending to 

Infallibility. | | 
To ſhew that you do not fancy your Force to be uſeful, but that you judge ſo upon 
Juſt and ſufficient Grounds, you tell us, the ſtrong Probability of its Succeſs is grounded 
upon the Conſideration of human Nature, and the general Temper of Mankind, apt to be 
wrought upon by the Method you ſpeak of, and upon the indiſputable Atteſtation of Ex- 
perience, The Conſideration of human Nature, and the general Temper of Mankind, 
will teach one this, That Men are apt, in things within their Power, to be wrought 
upon by Force, and the more wrought upon, the greater the Force or Puniſhments 
are: So that where moderate Penalties will not work, great Severities will. Which 
Conſideration of human Nature, if it be a juſt ground to judge any Force uſeful, will 
I fear neceſſarily carry you, in your Judgment, to Severities beyond the 28 
1 enalties 
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Penalties, ſo often mentioned in your Syſtem, upon a ſtrong Probability of the Suc- 
ceſs of greater Puniſhments, where leſs would not prevail. 

But if to conſider ſo as you require, 1. e. fo as to embrace, and believe, be not in 
their Power, then no Force at all, great or little, is or can be uſeful. You muſt 
therefore (conſider it which way you will) either renounce all Force as »ſefa/, or pull 
off your Mask, and own all the Severities of the cruelleit Perſecutors. 
The other Reaſon of your judging Force to be uſetul, you ſay, # grounded on the 
indiſputable Atteſtation of Experience. Pray tell us where you have this Atteſt ation 
of Experience for your moderate, which is the only uſeful Force, Name the Country 
where true Religion or ſound Chriſtianity has been nationally receivd, and eſtabliſhd 
by moderate penal Laws, that the obſerving Perſons you appeal to, may know where to 
employ their Obſervation: Tell us how long it was tried, and what was the Succeſs 
of it? And where there has been the Relaxation of ſuch moderate penal Laws, the 
Fruits whereof have continually been Epicuriſm and Atheiſm ? Till you do this, I fear, 
that all the World will think, there is a more indiſputable Atteſtation of Experience 
for the Succeſs of dragooning, and the Severities you condemn, than of your moderate 
Method; which we ſhall compare with the King of France's, and ſce which is molt 
ſucceſsful in making Proſelytes to Church- Conformity, (for yours as well as his reach 
no farther than that) when you produce your Examples: The confident Talk 
whereof, is good to countenance a Cauſe, though Experience there be none in 
the Caſe. 
But you appeal, you ſay, to all obſerving Terſons, Whether wherever true Religion or ag, 
ſound Chriſtianity have heen nationally receiv d and eſtabliſh d by moderate penal Laws, 
it has not always viſibly loſt ground by the Relaxation of thoſe Laws? True or falſe Re- 
ligions, found or unſound Chriſtianity, wherever eſtabliſh'd into national Religions by 
penal Laws, always have loſt, and always will loſe ground, 2. c. loſe ſeveral of their 
conforming Profeſſors upon the Relaxation of thoſe Laws. But this concerns not 
the true, more than other Religions; nor is any Prejudice to it; but only ſhews, 
that many are, by the Penalties of the Law, kept in the Communion of the national 
Religion, who are not really convinced or perſuaded of it: And therefore, as ſoon as 
Liberty is given, they own the diſlike they had many of them before, and out of Perſua- 
ſion, Curiolity, cc. ſeek out and betake themſelves to ſome other Profeſſion. This 
need not ſtartle the Magiſtrates of any Religion, much leſs thoſe of the true, ſince they 
will be ſure to retain thoſe, who more mind their ſecular Intereſt than the Truth of 
Religion, (who are every where the greater Number) by the Advantages of Counte- 
nance and Preferment: And if it be the true Religion, they will retain thoſe alſo, who 
are in earneſt of it, by the ſtronger tie of Conſcience and Conviction, 
You go on, Whether Sets and Hereſies (even the wileſt and moſt abſurd, and even Ib d 
Epicuriſm and Atheiſm) have not continualiy thereupon ſpread themſelves, and whether 
the very Life of Chriſtianity has not ſenſibly decay d, as well az the Number of ſound 
Profeſſors of it been daily leſſen d upon it? As to Atheiſm and Epicuriſn, whether 
they more ſpread under Toleration, or national Religions, eftabliſh'd by moderate pe- 
nal Laws, when you ſhew us the Countries where fair Trial hath been made of both, 
that we may compare them together, we ſhall better be able to judge. 
. Epicuriſm and Atheiſm, ſay you, are found conſtantly ro ſpread themſelves upon the 
Relaxation of moderate Penal Laws. We will ſuppoſe your Hiſtory to be full of 
Inſtances of ſuch Relaxations, which you will in good time communicate to the 
World, that wants this Aſſiſtance from your Obſervation. But were this to be juſtiti- 
ed out of Hiſtory, yet would it not be any Argument againſt Toleration; unlefs your 
Hiſtory can furniſh you with a new ſort of Religion founded in Atheiſm. However, | 
you do well to charge the ſpreading of Atheiſm upon Toleration in Matters of Religi- 
on, as an Argument againſt thoſe who deny Atheiſm (which takes away all Religion) | 
to have any Right to Toleration at all. But perhaps (as is uſual for thoſe who think 
all the World thould ſee with their Eyes, and receive their Syſtems for unqueltionable 
Verities) Zeal for your own way makes you call all Atheiſm, that agrees not with it. 
That which makes me doubt of this, are theſe following words; Vot to ſpeak of what 
at this time our Eyes cannot but ſee for fear of giving Offence : Though I hope it will be 
none to any that have a juſt Concern for Truth and Piety, to take notice of the Books and 
Pamphlets which now fly ſo thick about this Kingdom, manifeſtly tending to the multiplying 
of Sets and Diviſions, and even to the promoting of Scepticiſm in Religion amongſt us. 
In which Number, you ſay, you ſhall not much need my Pardon, if you reckon the Fay 
| an, 
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aud Second Letter concerning Toleration, Wherein, by a broad Infinuatiof, you im- 
pute the ſpreading, of Arher/m among us, to the late Relaxation made in favour of 
Proteſtant Diſſenters: And yet all that you take notice of as a Froof of this, is 
the Books and Pamphlets which nom fly fo thick about ths Kingdom, manifeſtly tending 
to the multiplying of Sts and Diviſions, and even to the promoting of Scepticiſm in 
Religion amongſt us; end for Inſtance, you name the Firſt and Second Letter concern- 
ing Toleration. If one may gueſs at the others by theſe, The Atheiſm and Scepriciſm 
you accuſe them of will have but little more in it, than an Oppoſition to your Hy- 
potheſis; on which, the u hole Buſineſs of Religion muſt ſo turn, that whatever a- 
grecs not with your Syſtem, mult preſently, by Interpretation, be concluded to tend 
to the promoting of Atheiſm or Scepriciſm in Religion. For I challenge you to ſhew 
in either of thoſe tho Letters you mention, one Word tending to Fpicariſm, Atheiſm, 
or Scepticiſu in Religion. 

But, Sir, againſt the next time you are to give an Account of Books and Pamphlets 
tending to the promoting Scepticiſm in Religion amonzſt s, I thall mind you of the rhir d 
Letter concerning Toleration, to be added to the Catalogue, which aſſerting and builc- 
ing upon this, that True Religion, may be known by thoſe who profeſs it, to be the only 
True /ielirion, does not a little towards betraying the Chriſtian Religion to Scepticks. 
For what greater advantage can be given them, than to teach, that one may know 
the true Religion ? thereby putting into their Hands a Right to demand it to be de- 
monſtrated to them, that the Chriſtian Religion is true, and bringing on the Pro- 
feſſors of it to a neceſſity of doing it. I have heard it complain'd of as one great Ar- 
tifice of Scepticks, to require Pemonſtrations where they neither could be had, nor 
were neceſſary, But if the true Religion may be known to Men to be fo, a Sceptick 
may require, and you cannot blame him if he does not receive your Religion, upon 
the ſirongeſt probable Arguments, without Demonſtration. 

And it one ſhould demand of you Demonſtration of the Truths of your Religion, 
which 1 befeech you, would you do, either renounce your Aſſertion, that it may be 
known to he true, or elſe undertake to demonſtrate it to him? 

And as for the decay of the very Life and Spirit of Chriſtianity, and the ſpreading of 
Fpicuriſm amongſt us: Lask, what can more tend to the promoting of them than this 
Doctrine, which is to be found in the ſame Letter, viz. 1 hat it is preſumable that 
thoſe who conform, do it upon Reaſon and Conviction? When you can inſtance in any 
thing ſo much tending to the promoting of Scepticiſm ia Religion and Epicuriſm, in 
the firſt or ſecond Letter concerning Toleration, we ſhall have reaſon to think you have 
ſome Ground for what you ſay. 

As to Fpicuriſm, the ſpreading whereof you likewiſe impute to the Relaxation of 
your moderate penal Laws; That fo far as it is diſtinct from Atheiſm, I think regards 
Mens Lives more than their Religions, 7. e. ſpeculative Opinions in Religion and 


Ways of Worſhip, which is that we mean by Religion, as concern'd in Toleration. 
And for the Toleration of corrupt Manners, and the Lehaucheries of Life, neither - 


our Author, nor I do plead for it; but fay it is properly the Magiltrate's Buſineſs, by 
Puniſhments to reſtrain and ſuppreſs them. I do not theretore blame your Zeal againſt 
Atheiſm and Fpicuriſm ; but you diſcover a great Zeal againit ſomething elſe, in char- 
ging them on Toleration, when it is in the Magiſtrate's Power to reſtrain and ſuppreſs 
them by more effectual Laws than thoſe for Church-Conformity. For there are thoſe 
who will tell you, that an outward Profeſhon of the national Religion, even where it 
is the true Religion, is no more oppolite to, or inconſiſtent with Atheiſm or Epicuriſm, 
than the owning of another Religion, eſpecially any Chriſtian Profeſhon, that differs 
from it. And therefore, you, in vain, impute Atheiſm or Epicuriſm to the Relaxation 
of penal Laws, that require no more than an outward Conformity to the national 
Church, 

As to the Se&s and unchriſtian Diviſions (for other Diviſions there may be without 
prejudice to Chriſtianity) at whoſe Loor they chiefly ought to be laid, I have ſhew'd 
you elſewhere. 

One thing I cannot but take notice of here, that having named Sets, Hereſies, 
Epicuriſm, Atheiſm, aud a Decay of the Spirit aud Life of Chriſtianity, as the Fruits of 
Relaxation, for which you had the Atteſtation of former Experience, you add theſe 
words, Not to ſpeak of what our Eyes at this time cannot but ſee, for fear of giving of- 
fence. Whom is it, I beſeech you, you are ſo afraid of offending, if you thould ſpeak 


of the Epicuriſm, Atheiſm, and Decay of the Spirit, and Life of Chriſtianity, amongſt | 


us? 
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us? But 1 ſee, he that is ſo moderate in one part of his Letter, that he will not take 
upon him to teach Law-makers and Governors, even what they cannot know without 
being taught by him, i. e. what he calls moderate Penalties or Force; may yet, in ano- 
ther part of the ſame Letter, by broad lnſinuations, uſe Reproaches, wherein tis 
a hard matter to think Law-makers and Governors are not meant. But whoever be 
meant, it is at leaſt adviſable in Accuſations that are eaſier ſuggeſted than made 
out, to caſt abroad the Slander in general, and leave others to apply it, for fear 
thoſe who are named, and ſo juſtly offended with a falſe Imputation, ſhould be en- 
titled to ask, as in this Caſe, how it appears that Sects and Hereſies have multi- 
ply'd, Epicuriſm and Atheiſm ſpread themſelves, and that the Life and Spirit of 
Chriſtianity is decay d more within theſe two Years, than it was before; and that 
all this Miſchief is owing to the late Relaxation of the Penal Laws againſt Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters? | | 

You go on, And if theſe have always been the Fruits of the Relaxation of moderate Penal Pag. 35. 
Laws, made for the preſerving and advancing true Religion; you think this Conſideration 
alone is abundantly ſufficient to ſhew the Uſefulneſs and Benefit of ſuch Laws. For if theſe 
Evils have conſt antly ſprung from the Relaxation of thoſe Laws, tis evident they were 
prevented before by thoſe Laws. One would think by your ſaying, always been the Fruits 
and conſtantly ſprung, that moderate Penal Laws, for preſerving the true Religion, 
had been the conſtaut Practice of all Chriſtian Commonwealths ; and that Relaxa- 
tions of them, in favour of a free Toleration, had frequently happen'd; and that 
there were Examples both of the one and the other, as common and known, as of 
Princes that have perſecuted for Religion, and learned Men who have imploy'd their 

Skill to make it good. But till you ſhew us in what Ages or Countries your mode- 
rate Eſtabliſhments were in faſhion, and where they were again removed to make 
way for our Author's T oleration, you to as little purpoſe talk of the Fruits of them, 
as if you ſhould talk of the Fruit of a Tree which no body planted, or was no 
where ſuffered to grow till one might ſee what Fruit came from it. 

Having laid it down as one of the Conditions for a fair Debate of this Controver- L. 2. p. 281. 
ſy, * That it ſhould be without ſuppoſing all along your Church in the right, and 
« your Religion the true; I add theſe words:“ Which can no more be allow'd to 
« you IN T HIS CASE, whatever your Church or Religion be, than it can be to a 
« Papiſt ora Lutheran, a Presbyterian or an Anabaptiſt; nay, no more to you, than 
« it can beallow'd to a Jew or Mahometan.” To which you reply, No, Sir? Not 
whatever your Church or Religion be? Thas ſeems ſomewhat hard. And you think 1 Pag. 47. 
might have given you ſome nxt for what | ſay : For certainly it is not ſo ſelf-evident as 
to need no Proof. But you think it is no hard matter to gueſs at my Reaſon, tho | did not 
think fit expreſly to own it. For tis obvious enough, there can be no other Reaſon ſor this 
Aſſertion of mine, but either the equal Truth, or at leaſt the equal Certainty (or Uncer- 
tainty) of all Religions. For whoever conſiders my Aſſertion, muſt ſee, that to make it good 
| ſhall be obliged to maintain one of theſe two things: Either, 1. That no Religion is the 
true Religion, in oppoſition to other Religions: Which makes all Religions true or falſe, 
and ſo either way indifferent. Or, 2. That tho ſome one Religion be the true Religion, 
yer no Man can have any more Reaſon than another Man of another Religion may have, to 
believe his to be the true Religion. Which makes all Religions equally certain, A uncer- 
tain, whether | pleaſe) and ſo renders it vain and idle to enquire after the true Religion, 
and only a Piece of good Luck if any Man be of it, and ſuch good Luck as he can never 
know that he has, till he come into the other World, Whether of theſe two Principles | will 
own, you know not. But Certainly one or other of them lies at the bottom with Me, and 
is the lurking Suppoſition upon which I build all that | ſay- 

Certainly no, Sir, neither of theſe Reaſons you have ſo ingenuouſly and friendly 
found out for me, lies at the bottom; but this, That whatever Privilege or 
Power you claim, upon your ſuppoſing yours to be the true Religion, is equally 
due to another (who ſuppoſes his to be the true Religion) upon the ſame Claim : 
and therefore that is no more to be allow'd to you than to him. For whole is 
really the true Religion, yours or his, being the Matter in conteſt betwixt you, 
your ſuppoſing can no more determine it on your fide, than his ſuppoſing on his; 
unleſs you can think you have a right to judg in your own Cauſe. You believe 
yours to be the true Religion, ſo does he believe his: You ſay you are certain of 
It, ſo ſays he, he is: You think you have Arguments proper and ſufficient to con- 
Vince him, if he woyld conſider them; the ſame thinks he of his. If this 
Claim, which is equally on both ſides, be allow'd to either, without any Proof; 'tis 


plain 
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plain he, in whoſe favour it is allow'd, is allow'd to be Judg in his own Cauſe 
which no body can have a Right to be, who is not at leaſt infallible, If you come 
to Arguments and Proofs, which you muſt do, before it can be determin'd who: 
is the true Religion, *tis plain your Suppoſition is not allow'd, 

In our preſent Caſe, in uſing Puniſhments in Religion, your ſuppoſing yours to be 
the true Religion, gives you or your Magiſtrate no more Advantage over a Papiſt 
Presbyterian, or Mahometan, or more reaſon to puniſh either of them for his Reli. 
gion, than the ſame Suppoſition in a Papiſt, Presbyterian, or Mahometan, gives any 
of them, or a Magiſtrate of their Religion, Advantage over you, or reaſon to puniſh 
you for your Religion: And therefore this Suppoſition, to any Purpoſe or Privilege 
of uſing of Force, is no more to be allow'd to you, than to any one of any other 
Religion. This the Words, IN THIS CASE, which there us'd, would have fl. 
tisfy'd any other to have been my meaning: But whether your Charity made yoy 
not to take notice of them, or the Joy of ſuch an Advantage as this, not to under. 
ſtand them, this is certain, you were reſolved not to loſe the Opportunity, ſuch a 
place as this afforded you, of ſhewing your Gift, in commenting and gueſſing 
— at a Man's Reaſons, when he does not think fir expreſly to own them 

imſelt. | 

I muſt own you have a very lucky Hand at it; and as you do it here upon the 
ſame ground, ſo it is juſt with the ſame Succeſs, as you in another Place have exer- 
cis'd your Logick on my ſaying ſomething to the ſame purpoſe, as I do here, But, 
Sir, if you will add but one more to your plentiful Stock of Diſtinctions, and ob- 
ſerve the Difference there is between the ground of any one's ſuppoſing his Religion 
is true, and the Privilege he may pretend to by ſuppoſing it true, you will never 
ſtumble at this again; but you will find, that tho upon the former of theſe Ac- 
counts, Men of all Religions cannot be equally allow'd to ſuppoſe their Religions 
true, yet in reference to the latter, the Suppolition may and ought to be allow'd, 
or deny'd equally to all Men. And the reaſon of it is plain, viz. Becauſe the Aſu- 
rance wherewith one Man ſuppoſes his Religion to be true, being no more an Argu- 
ment of its Truth to another, than vice verſa; neither of them can claim by the 
Aſſurance, wherewith he ſuppoſes his Religion the true, any Prerogative or Power 
over the other, which the other has not by the ſame Title an equal Claim to, over 
him. If this will not ſerve to ſpare you the Pains another time of any more ſuch 
Reaſonings, as we have twice had on this Subject, I think I ſhall be forced to ſend 
you to my Mahometans or Pagans: And I doubt whether I am not leſs civil to 
your Parts than I ſhould be, that I do not ſend you to them now. 

You go on, and ſay, But as unreaſonable as this Condition is, you ſee no need you 
have to decline it, nor any Occaſion 1 had to impoſe it upon you. For certainly the ma- 
king what | call your new Method, conſiſtent and practicable, does no way oblige you to 
ſuppoſe all along your Religion the true, as | imagine, And as I imagine it does: 
For without that Suppoſition, I would fain have you ſhew me, how it is in any one 
Country, praQicable to puniſh Men to bring them to the true Religion. For if you 
will argue for Force, as neceſliry to bring Men to the true Religion, without ſup- 


poſing yours to be it, you will find your ſelf under ſome ſuch Difficulty as this, that 


then 1t muſt be firſt determin'd, (and you will require it ſhould be) which is the 
true Religion, before any one can have a Right to uſe Force to bring Men toit; 
which, if every one did not determine for himſelf, by ſuppoſing his owa the true, 


no body, I think, will defire Toleration any longer than till that be ſettled. 


You go on: No, Sir, it is enough for that purpoſe, that there is one true Religion, and 
but one. Suppoſe not the national Religion eſtabliſh'd by Law in England to be 
that, and then even upon your Principles of its being 2ſeful, and that the Magi- 
ſtrate has a Commiſſion to uſe Force for the promoting the true Religion; prove, 
if you pleaſe, that the Magiſtrate has a Power to uſe Force to briug Men to the 
national Religion in England. For then you muſt prove the national Religion, 
as eſtabliſh'd by Law in England, to be that one true Religion, and ſo the true 
Religion; that he rejects the true Religion who diſſents from any part of it; 
and fo rejecting the true Religion, cannot be ſaved. But of this more in ano- 
ther Place. | 

Your other two voy pet et which you join to the foregoing, are, That th. 
Religion may be known by thoſe who profeſs it, to be the only true Religion; and may al/ 
be manifeſted to be ſuch by them to others, ſo far at leaſt, as to oblige them to receive 
it, and to leave them without Excuſe, if they do not. 1 
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Theſe, you ſay, are Suppoſitions, enough for the making your Met bod conſiſtent and 


practicable. They are, I gueſs, more than enough, for you, upon them, to prove any 


national Religion in the World the only true Religion. And till you have proved (for 
you profeſs here to have quitted the Suppoſition of any one's being true, as neceſſary 
to your Hypotheſis) ſome national Religion to be that only true Religion, I would 
gladly know how it is any where practicable to uſe Force to bring Men to the true 
Religion. b SIE | 

You ſuppoſe there is one true Religion, and but one. In this we are both agreed: And 
from hence, I think, it will follow, ſince whoever is of this true Religion ſhall be 
ſaved, and without being of it no Man ſhall be ſaved, that upon your ſecond and 
third Suppoſition, it will be hard to ſhew any national Religion to be this only true 
Religion. For who is it will ſay, he knows, or that it is knowable, that any national 
Religion (wherein muſt be comprehended all that, by the penal Laws, he is requir'd 
to embrace) is that only true Religion; which if Men reject, they ſhall z and which, 
if they embrace, they ſhall not miſs Salvation? Or can you underrake that any na- 
tional Religion in the World can be manifeſted to be ſuch, i. e. in ſhort, to contain 
all things neceſſary to Salvation, and nothing but what is ſo? For that, and that a- 
lone, is the ore only true Religion, without which no body can be ſaved z and which 
is enough for the Salvation of every one who embraces it. And therefore whatever 
is leſs or more than this, is not the one only true Religion, or that which there is a 
Neceſlity for their Salvation, Men ſhould be forced to embrace. 

I do not hereby deny, that there is any national Religion which contains all that 
is neceſſary to Salvation, for ſo doth the Romiſh Religion, which is not for all that, 
ſo much as a true Religion. Nor do I deny, that there are national Religions that 
contain all things neceflary to Salvation, and nothing inconſiſtent with it, and fo 
may be call'd true Religions. But ſince they all of them joyn with what is neceſſa- 
ry to Salvation, a great deal that 13 not ſo, and make that as neceſſary to Commu- 
nion, as what is neceſſary to Salvation, not ſuffering any one to be of their Commu- 
nion; without taking all together; nor to live amongſt them free from Puniſhment, 
out of their Communion z will you affirm , that any of the National Religions of 
the World, which are impoſed by penal Laws, and to which Men are driven with 
Force, can be ſaid to be, that one only true Religion, which if Men embrace, they 
ſhall be ſaved 3 and which, if they embrace not, they ſhall be damn'd? And there- 
fore your two Suppoſitions, True or Falſe, are not enough to make it practicable, 
upon your Principles of Neceſſity , to uſe Force upon Diſſenters from the national 
Religion, though it contain in it nothing but Truth, unleſs that which is requir'd to 
Communion be all neceſſary to Salvation. For whatever is not neceſſary to Salvation, 
there is no Neceſſity any one ſhould embrace. So that whenever you ſpeak of the true 
Religion, to make it to your purpoſe, you muſt ſpeak only of what is neceſſary to Sal- 


vation; unleſs you will ſay, that in order to the Salvation of Mens Souls, it is ne- 


ceſſary to uſe Force to bring them to embrace ſomething , that js not neceſſary to 


their Salvation. I think that neither you, nor any body elſe, will affirm, that it is 


neceſſary to uſe Force to bring Men to receive all the Truths of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, though they are Truths God has thought fit to reveal, For then, by your own 
Rule, you who profeſs the Chriſtian Religion, muſt know them all, and muſt be a- 
ble to manifeſt them to others; for it is on that here you ground the Neceſſity 
and Reaſonableneſs of Penalties uſed to bring Men to embrace the Truth. But I 
ſuſpect 'tis the good Word Religion (as in other Places other Words) has miſled you, 
whilſt you content your ſelf with good Sounds, and ſome confuſed Notions, that u- 
ſually accompany them, without annexing to them any preciſe determin'd Significa- 
tion. To convince you that tis not without ground I ſay this, I ſhall deſire you but 
to ſet down what you mean here by true Religion, that we may know what in your 
Senſe is, and what is not contain'd in it. Would you but do thus fairly, and define 
your Words, or uſe them in one conſtant ſettled Senſe, I think the Controverſy be- 
tween you and me would be at an end, without any farther Trouble. | 
Having ſhewed of what Advantage they are like to be to you for the making your 
Method practicable, in the next Place let us conſider your Suppoſitions themſelves. 
As to the firſt, There is one true Religion, and but one, we are agreed. But what you 
ſay in the next Place, That that one true Religion may be known by thoſe who profeſs it, 
will need a little Examination. As firſt, it will be neceſſary to enquire, what you mean 
by known; whether you mean by it Knowledge properly ſo call'd, as contra-diſtinguiſh'd 
Vol. IL 1 Gee to 
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to Belief; or only the Aſſurance of a firm Belief? If the latter, I leave you your 
Snppoſition'to make your Uſe of it, only with this Delire; that to avoid Miſtakes, 
when you do make any Uſe of it, you would call it Beliering. If you mean that 
the true Religion may be known with rhe Certainty of Knowledge properly fo call'd ; 
Lask you farther, Whether that true Religion be to be #nown: by the Light of Na- 
ture, or needed a Divine Revelation to diſcover it? If you ſay (as 1 ſuppoſe you will) 
the latter; then I ask whether the making out of that to be a Dirine Revelation, 
depends not upon particular matters of fact, whereof you were no Eye-witneſs; but 
were done many Apes before you were born? and if fo, by what Principles of Science 
they can be known to any Man now living ? 

The Articles of my Religion, and of a great many other ſuch ſhort-Hhghted People as 
Jam, are Articles of Faith, which we think there are ſo good grounds to believe, 
that we are perſuaded to venture our eternal Happineſs on that Belief: And hope to 
be of that Number of whom our Saviour faid, &/efed are they that have not ſeen, and 
Jer have believed, But we neither think that God requires, nor has given us Facul— 
ties capable of knowing in this World ſeveral of theſe Truths which are to be be- 
lieved to Salvation. If you have a Religion, all whoſe general Truths are either 
Telfevident, or capable of Demonſtration, (tor matters of Fact are not capable of 
being any way Laon but to the by-ſtanders) you will do well to let it be known, for 
the ending-of Controverlies, and banithing of Error, concerning any of thoſe Poir.ts, 
out of the World. For whatever may be known, beſides matter of fact, is capable of 
Demonſtration; and when you have demonitrated to any one any Foint in Religion, 
you thall have my'Conſent to punith him if he do not aſſent to it. But yet let me 
tell you, there are many Truths even in Mathematicks, the Evidence whereof one 
Man ſeeing is able to demonſtrate to hin ſeif, and fo may know them; which Evi- 
dence yet he not being able to make another ſee, {which is to demonſtrate to him) he 
cannot make known to him, though his Scholar be willing, and with all his Power 
applies himfelf to learn it. | he | 

But granting. your Suppoſition , That the one true Religion may be known by thoſe 
who profes it to be the only true Religion; will it follow from hence, that becauſe it is 
knowable to be the true Religion, therefore the Magiſtrate who profeſſes it actually 
knows it to be ſv 2 Without which Knowledge, upon your Principles, he cannot uſe 
Force to bring Men to ir. But if you are but at Hand to affure him which is the 
true Religion, for which he ought to uſe Force, he is bound to believe you; and that 
will do as well as if he examin'd and knew himſelf, or perhaps better. For you 
feem not well ſatisfied with what the Magiſtrates have lately done, without your leave, 
concerning Religion in England, And I confeſs the eaſieſt way to remove all Difh- 
culties in the Caſe, is for you to be the Magiſtrates infallible Guide in Matters of 


Religion. And therefore you do well here alſo to keep to your ſafe Stile, leſt if 


Tag. 84. 


your Senſe were clear and determin'd, it might be more expoſed to Exceptions; and 
therefore you tell us the true Religion may be known by thaſe who profeſs it. For 
not ſaying by ſume of thoſe, or by al thoſe, the Error of What you ſay is not ſo eaſily 
obſerved, and requires the more trouble to come at: Which 1 ſhall ſpare my ſelf 
here, being ſatistied that the Magiſtrate, who has ſo full an Employment of his 
Thoughts in the Cares of the Government, has not an over-plus of leiſure to at- 
tain that Knowledge which you require, and ſo ufually contents himſelf with be- 
iieving. | | 

Your next Suppoſition is, That the one true Religion may alſo be manifeſted to be 
ſuch, by them, to others; ſo far, at leaſt, as to oblige them to receive it, and leave them 
without Excuſe if they do not. That it can be manifeſted to ſome, ſo as to oblige, i. e. 
cauſe then to receive it, is evident, becauſe it is received. But becauſe this ſeems to 
be ſpoken more in reference-to thoſe who-do not receive it, as appears by theſe fol- 
lowing Words of yours: Then tis altogether as plain, that it may be very reaſonable 
and neceſſary for ſome Men to change their Religion; and that it may be made appear 
to them to be ſo. And then, if ſuch Alen will not conſider what is offer'd to convince 


them of the Reaſonableneſs and Neceſſity of doing it; it may be very ſit and reaſonable , 
you tell me, for any thing J have ſaid to the contrary, in order to the bringing them to 
the Confideration, to require them, under convenient Penalties, to forſake their falſe Re- 
"ligions,' and to embrace the true. "You ſuppoſe the true Religion may be ſo manifeſted 
by a Man that & of it, to all Men ſo far as to leave them, if they-do not embrace it, 


without Fxcuſe. Without Excuſe, to whom I beſeech you? To God indeed, but 
not 
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not to the Magiſtrate, who can never know whether it has been ſo maxifeſted to a 
ny Man, that it has been through his Fault that he has not been convinc'd, and not 
through the Fault of him to whom the Magiſtrate committed the Care of convin- 
cing him: And 'tis a ſufficient Excuſe to the Magiſtrate, for any one to ſay to im, 
I have not neglected to conſider the Arguments that have been offered me, by thoſe 
whom you have employed to manifeſt it to me, but that yours is the only true Religion 
I am not convinced. Which is ſo direct and ſufficient an Excuſe to the Magiſtrate, that 
had he an expreſs Commiſſion from Heaven to puniſh all thoſe who did not conſider, he 
could not yet juſtly puniſh any one whom he could not convince had not conſider'd. 
Bur you endeavour to avoid this, by what you infer from this your Suppoſition, v2z. 
That then it may be ver) fit and reaſonable, for any thing I have ſaid to the contra- Pag. 48. 
ry, to require Men under convenient Penalties to forſake their falſe Religions, to em- 
brace the true, in order to the bringing them to Conſideration. Whether I have ſaid 
any thing to the coutrary, or no, the Readers mutt judge, and I need not repeat. 
But now, I ſay, it is neither juſt nor reaſonable to require Men, under Penalries, to 
attain one End, ix order to bring them to uſe the means not neceſſary to that, but 
to another End. For where is it you can ſay ( unleſs you will return to your old 
Suppoſition, of yours being the true Religion; which you ſay is not neceſſary to your 
Method) that Men are by the Law required to for ſake their falſe Religions, and en- Pag. 47. 
brace the true? The utmoſt is this, in all Countries, where the national Religion is 
impoſed by Law, Men are required under the Penalties of thoſe Laws outwardly to con- 
form to it; which you ſay is in order to make them conſider. So that your Puniſh- 
ments are for the attaining one End, viz. Conformity, in order to make Men uſe 
Conſileration, which is a Means not neceſſary to that, but another End, vz. finding 
out and embracing the one true Religion. For however Conſideration may be a 
neceſſary Means to find and embrace the one true Religion, it is not at all a neceſſa- 
ry Means to outward Conformity in the Communion of any Religion. 
To manifeſt the Conſiſtency and Practicableneſs of your Method, to the Queſtion, 
what Advantage would it be to the true Religion, if Magiſtrates did every where ſo 
puniſh? You anſwer, That by the Maziſtrates puniſhing, if | ſpeak to the purpoſe, 1 Pag. 31. 
muſt me in their puniſhing Men for rejecting the true Religion, (ſo teuder d to them, as 
has been ſaid) in order to the bringing them to conſiler and embrace it. Now before we 
can ſuppoſe Magiſtrates every where ſo to puniſh, we muſt ſuppoſe the true Religion to be 
every where the national Religion. And if thu were the Caſe, you think it is evident 
enouch , what Advantage to the true Religion it would be, if Magiſtrates every where 
did fo puniſh, For then we might reaſonably hope that all falſe Religions woull ſoon va- 
wiſh, and the true become once more the only Religion in the World: Whereas if Mazi- 
ſtrates ſhould not ſo puniſh, it were much to be fear'd (eſpecially conſidering what has 
already happen'd) that on the contrary falſe Religions, and Atheiſm, as more agreeable 
to the Soil, would daily take deeper Roos, and propagate themſelves, till there were no 
room je for the true Religion (which is but a foreign Plant) in any Corner of the 
"World. | 
If you can make it practicable that the Magiſtrate ſhould puniſh Men for rejecting 
the true Religion, Without judging which is the true Religion : or if true Religion 
could appear in Perſon, take the Magiſtrate's Seat, and there judge all that rejected 
her, ſomething might be done. But the Miſchief of it is, it is a Man that muſt con- 
demn, Men muſt punith, and Men cannot do this but by judging who is guilty of 
the Crime which they puniſh. An Oracle, or an Interpreter of the Law of Nature, 
who ſpeaks as clearly, tells the Magiſtrate, he may and ought to puniſh thoſe, who 
reject the true Religion, tender d with ſufficienr Evidence: The Magiſtrate is ſatisfied 
of his Authority, and believes this Commiſſion to be good. Now I would know 
how poſſibly he can execute it, without making himſelf rhe Judge. 1. What is the 
true Religion? unleſs the Law of Nature at the ſame time deliver'd into his Hands 
the thirty nine Articles of the one only true Religion, and another Book wherein all | 
the Ceremonies and outward Worſhip of it are contain'd. But it being certain, 
that the Law of Nature has not done this; and as certain, that the Articles, Cere- | 
monies, and Diſcipline of this one only true Religion, have been often varied in ſe- | 
veral Ages and Countries, ſince the Magiſtrate's Commiſſion by the Law of Nature 
was firſt given: there is no Remedy left, but that the Magiſtrate muſt judge what is 
the true Religion, if he muſt puniſh them who reject it. Suppoſe the Magiſtrate be 
commiſſion'd to pubiſh thoſe who depart from right Reaſon, the Magiſtrate can yet 
Vol. II. | WEE 2 -- never 
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7 never puniſh; any one, unleſs he be Judge what is right Reaſon; and then judging 


0 that Murder, Theft, Adultery, narrow Cart-Wheels, or want of Bows and Arrows 
i. in a Man's Houſe, are againſt right Reaſon, he may make Laws to puniſh Men guilty 


|. of thoſe, as rejecting right Reaſon; 


i So if the Magiſtrate in Ergland or France, having a Commiſſion to puniſh thoſe 


Ml who reject the one only true Religion, judges the Religion of his national Church to 


| be it, tis poſſible for him to lay . enalties on thoſe who rejec it, purſuant to that Com- 


j miſſion z otherwiſe, without judging that to be the one only true Religion, tis wholly 


true Religion. 


Is, impracticable for him to punith tho;e who embrace it not, as Rejecters of the one only 


| 10 provide as good a Salvo as the thing will bear, you ſay, in the following Words. 
"of Befwe we can ſuppoſe der bores every where ſo to puniſh, we muſt ſuppoſe the true 
10 


Religion to be every where th 


e national, That is true of actual Puniſhment , but not 


"WY of laying on Penalties by Law 3 for that would be to ſuppoſe the national Reiigi- 
hr on makes or chuſes the Magiſtrate, and not the Magiſtrate the national Religion. But 
. we ſee the contrary; for let the national Religion be what it will before, the Magi- 
j ſtrate doth not always fall into it and embrace that; but if he thinks not that, but 
* | ſome other the tu, the firſt Opportunity he has, he changes the national Religion jn- 
. to that which he judges the true; and then puniſhes the Diſſenters from it; where his 


where muſt be Judge, or elſe he can purzſh no body at all. 


L. 2. p. 2 8 I, 


Judgment, which is che true Religion, always neceſſarily precedes, and is that which 
ultimately does, and muſt determine who are Rejecters of the true Religion, and ſo, ob- 
noxious to Puniſhment. This being fo, I would gladly fee how your Method can be any 
way practicable to the Advantage of the true Religion, whereof the Magiſtrate every 


Pag. 54, Lou teil me that whereas I ſay , that to juſtify Punithment it is requiſite that it be di- 
rectly uſeful for the procuring ſome greater God thay that which it takes away; you 
wiſh I had told you why it maſt needs be directly uſeful for that purpoſe. However exact 
you may be in demanding Reaſons of what is faid, I thonght here you had no cauſe 
to complain; but you let ſlip our of your Memory the foregoing words of this Paſ- 
ſage, which together ſtands thus, © Puniſhment is ſome Evil, ſome Inconvenience, 
« ſome Suffering, by taking away or abridging ſome good thing, which he who is pu- 
« niſh'd has otherwiſe a Right to. Now to juſtify the bringing any ſuch Evil upon any 


„ cc Man, two things are requiſite; 1. That he that does it has a Commiſſion fo to do. 
. « 2, That it be directly uſeful for the promoting ſome greater Good. *Tis evident by 
ik theſe words, that Puniſhment brings direct Evil upon a Man, and therefore it ſhould 
1 not be uſed but where it is directly uſeful for the procuring ſome greater Good. In 
Wo this Caſe, the ſignification of the Word directly, carries a manifeſt Reaſon in it, to 


1 have nothing to ſay to them. 


have in the ſame view what we both ſay. 


TL. 2. p. 286. © It remains now to examine, whether 
« the Author's Argument will not hold good, even a- 
« gainſt Puniſhments in your way. For if the Magi- 
& ſtrate's Authority be, as you here ſay, only to procure all 
« his Subjects (mark what you ſay, ALL HIS SUB- 
5 8 FEC TS 


0 any one who underſtands what direct) means. If the taking away any Good from 
* a Man cannot be juſtified, but by making it a means to procure a greater, is it not 
plain it muſt be ſo a means as to have, in the Operation of Cauſes and Effects, a 
natural Tendency to that Effect? and then it is called dzrectly uſeful to ſuch an End: 
And this may give you a reaſon, why Puniſhment muſt be directly uſeful for that purpoſe. 
I know you are very tender of your indirect and at a diſtance Uſefulneſs of Force, 
which I have in another Place ſhew'd to be, in your way, only uſeful by Accident 
Peg. 54. nor will the Queſtion you here ſubjoyn, excuſe it from being ſo, viz. why Penalties 
are not as directly uſeful for the bringing Men to the true Religion, as the Rod of Cor- 
rection is to drive Fooliſhneſs from a Child, or to work Wiſdom in him? Becauſe the 
Rod works on the Will of the Child, to obey the Reaſon of the Father, whilſt 
under his Tuition, and thereby makes it ſupple to the Dictates of his own Reaſon af- 
terwards , and diſpoſes him to obey the Light of that, when being grown to be a 
Man, that is to be his Guide, and this is Wiſdom, If your Penalties are fo uſed, 


Your way is charg'd to be impracticable to thoſe Ends you purpoſe, which you en- 
deavour to clear, p. 63. That there may be fair play on both ſides, the Reader ſhall 


L. 3. p. 63. But how lit- 
tle ta the purpoſe this Re-. 
queſt of yours 1, will quick- 
ly appear. For if the Ma- 
giſtrate provides nd > 
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Religion, that alſo you tell us here, is univerſal. I ask a Remedy for theſe in your Pag · 6,8. 
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TECTS) the means of diſcovering the way of Salvation, 
and to procure withal, as much as in him lies, that NONE 
remain ignorant of it, or refuſe to embrace it, either for 
want of uſing thoſe Means, or by reaſon of any ſuch Pre- 
judices as may render them ineffectual. If this be the 
Magiſtrate's Buſineſs, in reference to ALL HIS SU B- 
FECTS; I deſire you, or any Man elſe, to tell me 
how this can be done, by the application of Force on- 
ly to a part of them; unleſs you will (till vainly 
ſuppoſe ignorance, negligence, or prejudice, only a- 
mongſt that part which any where differs from the Ma- 
giſtrate. If thoſe of the Magiſtrate's Church may be 
ignorant of the way of Salvation; If it be poſſible there 
may be amongſt them, thoſe who refaſe to embrace it, 
either for want of uſing thoſe Means, or by reaſon of any 
ſuch Prejudices as may render them ineffectual; What, 
in this Caſe, becomes of the Magiſtratè s Authority to 
procure all his Subjects the means of diſcovering the way 
of Salvation? Muſt theſe of his Subjects be neglected, 
and left without the means he has Authority to procure 
them? Or muſt he uſe Force upon them too? And then, 
pray ſhew ine how this can be done. Shall the Magi- 
ſtrate puniſh thoſe of his own Religion, to procure them 
the means of diſcovering the way of Salvation, and to 
procure, as much as in him lies, that they remain not ig- 
norant of it, or refuſe not to embrace it? Theſe are ſuch 
Contradictions in Practice, this is ſuch Condemnation 
of a Man's own Religion, as no one can expett from 
the Magiſtrate 3 and I dare ſay you deſire not of him. 
And yet this is that he muſt do, If his Authority be to 
procure ALL his Subjects the means of diſcovering the 
way to Salvation, And if it he ſo neeedful, as you ſay 
it js, that he ſhould uſe it; I am ſure Force cannot do 
that till it be apply'd wider, and Puniſhment be laid 
upon more than you would have it. For if the Magi- 


ſtrate be by Force to procure, as much as in him lies, that 


NONE remain ignorant of the way of Salvation; mult 
he not puniſh all thoſe who are ignorant of the way of 
Salvation ? And pray tell me how is this any way 
practicable, but by ſuppoſing none in the National 
Church ignorant, and all out of it ignorant of the 


way of Salvation? Which, what is it, but to puniſh | 


Men barely for not being of the Magiſtrate's Religion; 
The very thing you deny he has Authority to do? So 
that the Magiſtrate having, by your own Confeſſion, 20 
Authority, thus to uſe Force; and it being otherways im- 


<« practicable for the procuring all his Subjects the means of 


diſcovering the way of Salvation; there is an end of Force. 
And fo Force being laid aſide, either as unlawful, or 
unpracticable, the Author's Argument holds good a- 
gainſt Force, even in your way of applying it. 


for the inſtruction of all his 
Subjects iu the true Religi- 
on; and then requires thein 
all, under convenient Pe- 
malties, to hearken to the 
Teachers and Miniſters of 
it, and to profeſs and ex- 
erciſe it with one accord. 
under their Direction, in 
Public Aſſemblies : 1s ther e 
any pretence to ſay, that in 
ſo doing be applies Force 
only to a part f is Fuh— 
jets ; when the Law is ge- 
neral, and excepts none? 
Zis true, the Ataziſtrate 
inflicts the Penalties in that 
Caſe, ouly upon them that 
break the Law. But is 
that the thins you mean 
by his applying Force on- 
ly to a part. of his Sub- 
jets? Mould. you have 
him puniſh all indifferent- 
ly ? them that ohey the 
Law, as well as them that 
do not? 


As to Ignorance, Neg- 
ligence aud Prejudice, 1 
deſire you, or any Man 
elſe, to tell me what better 
Courſe can be taken to cure 
them, than that which 1 
have mentioned. For if 
after all that God's Mi- 
mſters, and the Magi- 
ſtrate can do, ſome will 
ſtill remain ignorant, neg- 


ligent, or prejudiced 3 7 


do not take that to be a- 
ny diſparagement to it : 


For certainly that is a very 


extraordinary Remecdy , 
which infallibly cures all 
diſeasd / erſuns to whom 
it is applied. 
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The Backwardneſs and Luſts that hinder an impartial Examination, as you deſcribe A. p. 6, 
it, is general. The Corruption of Nature which hinders a real embracing the true 


way. You ſay the Law for Conformity is general, excepts none. Very likely, noxe 


that do not conform; but puniſhes on who conforming, do neither impartially exa- 


mine nor really embrace the true Religion. From whence 1 conclude there is no Cor- 
ruption of Nature in thoſe, who are brought up or join in outward Communion with 
the Church of England. But as to Jgnorance, Negligence and Prejudice, you ſay you 


deſire me; or any Man elſe, to tell what better Courſe can be taken to cure them, tha 


n that 


which 
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which you have mentioned. If your Church can find no better way to cure Tgnorance 
and Prejudice, and the Negligence, that is in Men, to examine Matters of Religion 
and heartily embrace the true, than what is imp: aCticable 1 Conformiſts, then of 
all orhers, Conformiſts are in the molt deplorable Eſtate, But, as I remember, you 
have been told of a better way, which is, the diſcourſing with Men ſeriouſly and friend- 
ly about Matters in Religion, by thoſe whole Frofeſſion js the Care of Souls; exa- 
mining what they do underſtand, and where, either thtough Lazineſs, Prejudice or 
Piticulty, they doſtick ; and applying to their ſeveral Diſeaſes proper Cures, which 
it is as impoſſible to do by a general Harangue, once or twice a Week out of the Pul- 
pit, as to fit all Mens Feet with one Shoe, or cure all Mens Ails with one, though 
very wholſome, Dict-drink. To be thus inſtant in Seaſon and out of Seaſon, ſome Men 
have thought a better way of Cure, than a Deſire, only to have Men driven by the 
Whip, either in your, or the Magiſtrate's Hands, into the Sheepfold : where when 
they are once, whether they underſtand or no, their Miniſters Sermons; whether they 
are, or can be better for them or no; whether they are ignorant and hypocritical Con- 
formiſts, and in that way like to remain ſo, rather than to become know ing and ſin- 
cere Converts, ſome Biſhops have thought is not ſufficiently enquired z but this no bo- 
dy is to mention, for whoever does ſo, makes himſelf an occaſion to ſhew his good Will to 
the Clergy. 

This had not been ſaid by me here, now I ſee how apt you are to be put out of tem- 
per with any thing of this kind, (though jt be in every ſerious Man's Mouth) had not 
you deſired me to ſhew you a better way than Force, your way applyd. And to uſe 
your way of arguing, ſince bare preaching, as now us'd, 'tis plain, will not do, there 
is no other means left but this to deal with the corrupt Nature of Conformiſts ; for 
Miracles are now ceaſed, and Penalties they are free from; therefore, by your way of 
concluding, no other being left, this of viliting at home, conferring and inſtructing, and 
admonithing Men there, and the like means, propoſed by the reverend Author of the 
Paſtoral Care, is neceſſary z and Men, whoſe Buſineſs js the Care of Souls, are obliged 
to uſe it: for you cannot prove, that it cannot do ſome Service (I think I need not ſay) ia- 
directly and at a diſtance. And if this be proper and ſufficient to bring Conformiſts 
(notwithſtanding the Corruption of their Nature) to examine impartially, and really 
embrace the Truth that muſt ſave them, it will remain to ſhew, Why it may not do as 
well on Nonconformiſts (whoſe, I imagine, is the common Corruption of Nature) to 
bring them to examine and embrace the Truth, that muſt fave them? And though it 
be not ſo extraordinary a Remedy as will infallibly cure all diſeaſed Perſons, to whom it is 
apply'd ; yet ſince the Corruption of Nature, which is the ſame Difeaſe, and hinders 
the impartial Examination, and hearty embracing the Truth that muſe ſave them, is e- 
qually in both, Conformiſts and Nonconformiſts, tis reaſonable to think it ſhould in 
both have the ſame Cure, let that be what it will. 


Fern 
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SHH 
Of the Neceſſity of Force in Matters of Religion. 


Pig. 30. ** tell us you do not ground the lawfulneſs of ſuch Force, as you take to be uſeful 


A. p. 10. 


for promoting the true Religion, upon the bare uſefulneſs of ſuch Force, but upon the 
neceſſity as well as uſefulneſs of it; and therefore you declare it to be no fit means to be 
uſed, either for that purpoſe or any other, where it is not neceſſary as well as uſeful. 

How uſeful Force in the Magiſtrate's Hand, for bringing Men to the true Religion, 
is like to be, we have ſhewn in the foregoing Chapter, in anſwer to what you have 
ſaid for it. So that it being proved not uſeful, it is impoſſible it ſhould be neceſſary. 
However we will examine what you ſay to prove the neceſſity of it. The Foundation 
you build on for its neceſſity we have in your Argument confidered , where having at 
large dilated on Mens inconſiderateneſs in the choice of their Religions, and their 
perſiſting in thoſe they have once choſen, without due Examination, you conclude thus; 
Now if this be the Caſe, if Men are ſo averſe to a due Conſideration, if they uſually take 
up their Religion, without examining it as they ought, what other means is there lift? 
Wherein you ſuppoſe Force neceſſary, inſtead of proving it to be ſo; for f 

| | an 
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and Perſuaſion not n upon all Men, you upon your own Authority think fit 
ſomething elſe ſhould be done; and that being reſolv'd, you readily pitch on Force, 
becauſe you ſay you can find nothing elſe, which in effect is only to tell us, if the Sal- 
vation of Mens Souls were only left to your Diſcretion, how you would order the 
matter. 

And in your Anſwer to me, you very confidently tell us, the true Religion cannot 
prevail without the Aſſiſt ance either of Miracles, or of Authority. I ſhall here only 
obſerve one or two things, and then go on to examine how you make this good. 

The firſt thing I ſhall obſerve is, that in your Argument conſidered, &c. you ſup- 
poſe Force neceſſary only to maſter the Averſion there is in Men to Confidering and 
Examination: And here in your Anſwer to me, you make Force neceſſary to conquer 
the Averſion there is in Men to embrace and obey the true Religion. Which are ſo 
very different, that the former juſtifies the uſe of Force only to make Men conſider, 
the other juſtifies the uſe of Force to make Men embrace Religion. If you meant the 
ſame thing when you writ your firſt Treatiſe, it was not very ingenuous to expreſs your 
ſelf in ſuch Words as were not proper to give your Reader your true meaning; it being 
a far different thing to uſe Force to make Men conſider, which is an Action in their 
Power to do or omit 3 and to uſe Force to make them embrace, i. e. believe any Re- 
ligion, which is not a thing in any one's Power to do or forbear as he pleaſ-s. If you 
ſay you meant barely conſidering in your firſt Paper, as the whole Current of it would 
make one believe, then I ſee your Hypotheſis may mend, as we have ſeen in other 
Parts, and in Time, may grow to its full Stature. 

Another thing I ſhall remark to you, is, That in your firſt Paper, beſides Prea- 
ching and Perſuaſion, and the Grace of God, nothing but Force was neceſſary, Here 
in your ſecond, it is either Miracles or Authority, which how you make good, we will 
now conſider. | | 

You. having ſaid, you had xo reaſon from any Experiment to expect that the true Ne- 


ligion ſhould be any way a Gainer by Toleration. | inſtanced in the prevailing of the L-2-p.266: 


Goſpel, by its own Beauty, Force, and Reafonableneſs, in the firſt Ages of Chriiti- 
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Pag. 7. 


A. v. 2. 


anity. You reply, that it has not the ſame Beauty, Force and Reaſonableneſs now, Pag. 5. 


that it had then, unleſs I include Miracles too, which are now ceaſed; and as you tell 
us, were not withdrawn, till by their Help Chriſtianity had prevailed tobe received for the 
Religion of the Empire, and to be encouraged and ſupported by the Laws of it. 

If therefore we will believe you upon your own Word, Force being neceſſary (for 
prove it neceſſary you never can) you have enter'd into the Counſel of God, and tell 
us, when Force could not be had, Miracles were employ'd to ſupply its Want. 7cannet 
but think, ſay you, it's highly probable (if we may be allowed to gueſs at the Counſels of 
infinite Wiſdom) that God was pleaſed to continue them till then, i. e. till the Laws of 
the Empire ſupported Chriſtianity, not ſo much for any Neceſſity there was of them all 
that time, for the evincing the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, as to ſupply the want of 
the Magiſtrates Aſſiſtance, You allow your ſelf to guels very freely, when you will 
make God uſe Miracles to ſupply a means he no where authorized or appointed. How 
long Miracles continued we ſhall fee anon, | 

Say: you, F we may be allowed to gueſs : this Modeſty of yours where you confeſs you 
gueſs, 1s only Concerning the time of the continuing of Miracles ; bur as to their ſup- 
plying the want of coactive Force, that you are poſitive in, both here and where you 


tell us, by Penalties were not neceſſary at firſt, to make Men to give Ear to the Goſpel, Pag. 38. 


has already been ſhewn; and a little after, the great and wonderful things which were to 
be done for the evidencing the Truth of the Goſpel, were abundantly ſufficient to procure At- 
tention, &c. How you come to know ſo undoubtedly that Miracles were made uſe of 
to ſupply the Magiſtrate's Authority, ſince God no where tells you ſo, you would have 
done well to ſhew. | 


But in your Opinion Force was neceſſary, and that could not then be had, and ſo Pag. 35. 


God muſt uſe Miracles. For, ſay you, Our Saviour was no Magiſtrate, and therefore 
could not inſtict political Puniſhments upon any Man, jo much leſs could he impower hu A- 
- poſt les.to doit. Could not our Saviour mmpower his Apoſtles to denounce or inflict Pu- 
niſhments on careleſs or obſtinate Unbelievers, to make them hear and conſider? You 
pronounce very boldly methinks of Chriſt's Power, and ſet very narrow Limits to 
what at another time you would not deny to be mmf But it was conyenient here 
for your preſent Purpoſe, that it ſhould be ſo limited: But, they not being Magi- 
ſtrates, he could got zmpower. his Apoſtles to inflict political Puniſpments. How is it 
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of a ſudden, that they muſt be political Puniſhments.? You tell us all that is zeceſſa. 
ry, is to lay Briars and Thorns in Aluns ways, to trouble and diſeaſe them to make them 
conſider, This I hope our Saviour had Power to do, if he had found it neceffary, 
without the Aſſiſtance of the Magiſtrates ; he could have always done by his Apoſtles 
and Miniſters, if he had ſo thought fit, what he did once by St. Peter, have dropp'4 
Thorn and Briars into their very Minds, that ſhould have pricked, troubled and di- 
ſeaſed them ſufficiently. But ſometimes it is Briars and Thorns only that you want, 
ſometimes it muſt be Human cans, and ſometimes , as here, nothing will ſerve 
your turn but political Puniſhments 3 juſt as will beſt ſute your Occaſion, in the Ar- 
gument you have then before you. 

That the Apoſtles could lay on Puniſhments, as troubleſome and as great as any 
political ones when they were neceſiary, we ſee in Ananias and Sapphira : And he that 
had al Power given him in Heaven and in Earth, could, if he had thought tit, have 
laid Briars and Thorns in the way of all that received not his Doctrine. 

You add, But as be could not puniſh Men to make them hear him, ſo neither was there 
any need that he ſhould, He came as a Prophet ſent from God to reveal a new Doctrine to 
the world; and therefore to prove his Miſſion, he was to do ſuch things as could only be 
done by a divine Power : And the Works which he did were abundant ly ſufficient both to gain 
him a Hearing, and to oblige the World to receive his Doctrine. Thus the want of Force 
and Puniſhments are ſupplied. How far? ſo far as they are are ſuppoſed neceſſary ro 
gain a Hearing, and ſo far as to oblige the World to receive Chriſt's Doctrine; whereby, 
as I ſuppoſe, you mean ſufficzent to lay an Obligation on them to receive his Doctrine, 
and render them inexcuſable if they did not: But that they were not ſufficient to make 
all that ſaw them effectually to receive and embrace the Goſpel, I think is evident, 
and you will not I imagine ſay, that all who ſaw Chriſt's Miracles believed on him: 
So that Miracles were not to ſupply the want of ſuch Force, as was to be conti— 
nued on Men to make them confider as they ought, i. e. till they embraced the Truth 
that muſt ſave them. For we have little reaſon to think that our Saviour, or 
his Apoſtles, contended with their Neglect or Refuſal by a conſtant Train of Mira- 
cles, continued on to thoſe who were not wrought upon by the Goſpel preached to 


Lightfoot them. St. Matthew tells us, 13.57. that he did not many mighty Works in his 
Harm. of own Country, becauſe of their Unbelief; much leſs were Miracles to ſupply the want 
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of Force in that Uſe you make of it, where you tell us it is to puniſh the Fault of 


and 51, not being of the true Religion: For we do not find any miraculouſly puniſhed ro 
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bring them in to the Goſpel. So that the want of Force to either of theſe Purpoſes 
not being ſupplied by Miracles, the Goſpel tis plain ſubſiſted and ſpread it ſelf with- 
out Force ſo made uſe of, and without Miracles to ſupply the want of it; and there- 
fore it ſo far remains true, that the Goſpel having the ſame Beauty, Force and Rea- 
ſonableneſs now as it had at the beginning, it wants not Force to ſupply the Defect 
of Miracles, to that for which Miracles were no where made uſe of. And ſo far, 
at leaſt, the Experiment is good, and this Aſſertion true, that the Goſpel js able to 
prevail by its own Light and Truth, without the Continuance of Force on the ſame 
Perſon, or puniſhing Men for not being of the true Religion. 

You ſay, Our Saviour being no Magiſtrate, could not inflict political Puniſhments 3 
much leſs could he empower his Apoſtles to do it. I know not what need there is, that 
it ſhould be political; fo there were ſo much Puniſhment uſed, as you ſay, is ſufficzent 
to make Men conſider, it is not neceffary it ſhould come from this or that Hand: or 
if there be any odds in that, we ſhould be apt to think it would come beſt, and 
moſt effectually, from thoſe who preached the Goſpel, and could tell them it was 
to make them conſider, than from. the Magiſtrate, who neither doth, nor according 
to your Scheme can, tell them it is to make them conſider. And this Power, you 
will not deny, but our Saviour could have given to the Apoſtles. 

But if there were ſuch abſolute need of politicat Puniſhments, Titus or Trajan might 
as well have been converted, as Conſtantine, For how true it is, that Miracles ſup- 
plied the want of Force from thoſe Days till Conſt antine's, and then ceaſed, we ſhall 
ſee by and by. I ſay not this to enter boldly into the Counſels of God, or to take 
upon me to cenſure the Conduct of the Almighty, or to call his Providence to an ac- 
count; but to anſwer your ſaying, Our Saviour was no Magiſtrate, and therefore could 
not inflict political Puniſhments. For he could have had both Magiſtrates and political 
Puniſhments at his Service, if he had thought fit, and needed not to have continued 
Miracles longer, than there was neceſſity for evincing the Truth of the Chriſtian Reli- 
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gion, as you imagine, to ſupply the want of the Magiſtrate's Aſſiſtance, by Force, which Pag. 5. 


is neceſſary. 


But how come you to know that Force is neceſſary? Has God revealed it in his 
Word? no where. Has it been revealed to you in particular? that you will not 


ſay. What reaſon have you for it? none at all but this, That having ſet down the A. p. . 
grounds, upon which Men take up and perſiſt in their Religion, you conclude, what 12 


fans is there left but Force? Force therefore you conclude neceſſary, becauſe without 
any Authority, but from your own Imagination, you are peremptory, that other 
means, beſides Preaching and Perſuaſion, is to be uſed 5 and therefore is it necetlary, 
becauſe you can think of no other. 


When I tell you there is other Means, and that by your own Confeſſion the Grace 


of God is another Means, and therefore Force is not neceflary : You reply, Though Pag. 39. 


the Ggace of God be another Means, and you thought fit to mention it, to prevent Ca- 
wils; yet it is none of the Means of which you were ſpeaking, in the place I refer to 
which any one who reads that Paragraph will find to be only Human Means: and there- 
fore though the Grace of God be both a proper and ſufficient Means, and ſuch as can work 
by itſelf, and without which neither Penalties nor any other Means can do any thing; 
vet it may be true however, that when Admonitions and Intreaties fail, there is no Hu- 
man Means left, but Penalties, to bring prejudiced Perſons to hear and conſider, what 
may convince them of their Errors, and diſcover the Truth to them. And then Penalties 
will be neceſſary in reſpect to that End as an Human Means. 

In which Words, if you mean any Anſwer to my Argument, it is this, that Force 
is neceſſary, becauſe to bring Men into the right way there is other Human Means ne- 
ceſſary, beſides Admonitions and Perſuaſions. For elſe what have we to do with Hu- 
man in the Caſe? But it is no ſmall Advantage one owes to Logick, that where 
Senſe and Reaſon fall ſhort, a Diſtinction ready at Hand may ech it out. Force, 
when Perſuaſions will not prevail, is neceſſary, ſay you, becauſe it is the only Means 
left. When you are told it is not the only Means left, and ſo cannot be neceſſary on 
that Account: You reply, that when Admonitions and Intreaties fail, there is no Human 
Means left, but Penalties, to bring prejudiced Perſons to hear and conſider what may 
convince them of their Errors, and diſcover the Truth to them: And then Penalties will 
be neceſſary in reſpe& to that End, as an Human Means. | 

Suppoſe it be urged to you, when your moderate lower Penalties fail, there is no 
Human Means left but Dragooning and ſuch other Severities; which you ſay you 
condemn as much as I, to bring prejudiced Perſons to hear and conſider what may convince 
them of their Errors, and diſcover the Truth to them. And then Dragooning, Impri- 


ſonment, Scourging, Fining, &c. will be neceſſary in reſpect to that end, as an Human 
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Means. What can you ſay but this? that you are impower'd to judge what Degrees 


of Human Means are neceſſary, but others are not. For without ſuch a Confidence in 


your own Judgment, where God has neither ſaid how much, nor that any Force is ne- 


ceſſary , I think this is as good an Argument for the higheſt, as yours is for the 
lower Penalties, When Admonitions and Intreaties will not prevail, then Penalties, 
lower Penalties, ſome Degrees of Force will be neceſſary, ſay you, as an Human Means, 
And when your /ower Penalties, your fome Degrees of Force will not prevail, then 
higher Degrees will be neceſſary, ſay I, as an Human Means. And my reaſon is the 
ſame with yours, becauſe there is no other Mens (i.e. Human Means) left. Shew me 
how your Argument concludes for lower Puniſhments being neceſſary, and mine not 
for higher, even to dragooning, & ers mihi magnus Apollo. 

But let us apply this to your Succedaneum of Miracles, and then it will be much 
more admirable. You tell us, Admonitions and Intreaties not prevailing to bring 
Men into the right way, Force is neceſſary, becauſe there is no other Means left. To 
that 'tis ſaid, yes, there is other Means left, the Grace of God. Ay, bur, ſay you, 
that will not do; becauſe you ſpeak only of Human Aaeans. So that according to 
your way of arguing, ſome other Human Means is neceſſary: For you your ſelf tell 
us, that the Means you were ſpeaking of, where you ſay, that when Admonitions 
and Intreaties will not do, what other Means is there left but Force? were Human 
Means. Your Words are, Which any one, who reads that Paragraph, will find to be 
only Human Means. By this Argument then other Human Means are neceſſary beſides 
Preaching and Perſuaſion, and thoſe Human Means you have found out to be either 
Force, or Miracles: The latter are certainly notable Human Means. And your Di- 


ſtinction of Human Means ſerves you to very good purpoſe, having brought Miracles 
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to be one of your Human Meant. Preaching and Admonitions, ſay you, are not 
ſufficient to bring Men into the right way, ſomething elſe is neceſſary z Yes, the 
Grace of God; no, ſay you, that will not do, it is not Human Means: *tis neceſſa- 
ry to have other Human Means, therefore in the three or four firſt Centuries after 
Chiiſtianity, the Inſufficiency of Preaching and Admonitions was made up with Ai. 
racles, and thus the Neceſſiry of other Human Means is made good. But to conſider 
a little tarther your Miracles as ſupplying the want of Force. : 

7 he Queſtion between us here is, Whether the Chriſtian Religion did not pre- 
vail in the firſt Ages of the Church, by its own Beauty, Force and Reaſonableneſs, 
without the Aſſiſtance of Force? I ſay it did, and therefore external Force is not ne- 
ceſſary. To this you reply, that it cannot prevail by its own Light, and Strength, 
without the Aſſiſtance either of Miracles, or of Authority; and therefore the Chriſtian 
Religion not being ſtill accompanied with Miracles, Force is now neceſſary. & that 
to make your equivalent of Miracles correſpond with your neceſſary Means of Force, 
you ſeem to require an actual Application of Miracles, or of Force, to prevail with 
Men to receive the Goſpel, i. e. Men could not be prevailed with to receive the 
Goſpel without actually ſeeing of Miracles. For when you tell us, That you are 
ſure | cannot ſay the Chriſtian Religion is ſtill accompanied with Miracles, as it was 
at its firſt planting ; I hope you do not mean that the Goſpel is not ſtill accompa- 
nied with an undoubted Teſtimony that Miracles were done by the firſt Publiſhers of 
it, which was as much of Miracles, as I ſuppoſe the greateſt part of thoſe had, 
with whom the Chriſtian Religion prevailed, till it was ſupported and encouraged , 
as you tell us, by the Laws of the Empire: For I think you will not ſay, or if you 
ſhould, you could not expect to be believed, that all, or the greateſt part of thoſe, 
that embraced the Chriſtian Religion, before it was ſupporred by the Laws of the Em- 
fire, which was not till the Fourth Century, had actually Miracles done before them, 
to work upon them. And all thoſe, who were not Eye-Witneſſes of Miracles done 
in their Preſence, 'tis plain had no other Miracles than we have, that is upon re- 
port; and 'tis probable not ſo many, nor ſo well atteſted as we have. The greateſt 
part then, of thoſe who were converted, at leaſt, m ſome of thoſe Ages, before 
Chriſtianity was ſupported by the Laws of the Empire, I think you muſt allow, were 
wrought upon by bare preaching, and ſuch Miracles as we ſtill have, Miracles at a 
diſtance, related Miracles. In others, and thoſe the greater Number, Prejudice was 
not ſo removed, that they were prevailed on to confider, to conſider as they ought, i. e. 
in your Language , to conſider ſo as to embrace. If they had not ſo conſidered in our 
Days, what, according to your Scheme, muſt have been done to them, that did ot 
conſider as they ought ? Force muſt have been applied to them. What therefore in 
the Primitive Church was to be done to them? Why! your ſuccedaneum Miracles, 
actual Miracles, ſuch as you deny the Chriſtian Religion to be ſtill accompanied with, 
muſt have been done in their Preſence, to work upon them. Will you ſay this was 
ſo, and make a new Church-Hiſtory for us, and out do thoſe Writers who have 
been thought pretty liberal of Miracles? If you do not, you muſt confeſs Miracles 
{applied not the place of Force, and fo let fall all your fine Contrivance about the 
Neceſſity either of Force or Miracles; and perhaps you will think it at laſt a more 
becoming Modeſty, not to ſet the Divine Power and Providence on work, by Rules, 


and for the Ends of your Hypotheſis, without having any thing in Authentick Hi- 


ſtory, much leſs in Divine and unerring Revelation to juſtify you. But Force and 
Power deſerve ſomething more than ordinary and allowable Arts or Arguments, to 
get and keep them: Si violandum ſit jus regnandi cauſa violandum eſt. 

If the Teſtimony, of Miracles having been done, were ſufficient to make the Go- 
ſpel prevail, without Force, on thoſe, who were not Eye-Witneſſes of them, we 
have that ſtill, and ſo upon that Account need not Force to ſupply the want of it: 
But if Truth muſt have either the Law of the Country, or actual Miracles to ſupport 
it, what became of it after the Reign of Conſtantine the Great, under all thoſe Em- 
perors that were erroneous or heretical? It ſupported itſelf in Piedmont, and France, 
and Turkey, many Ages without Force or Miracles: And it ſpread itſelf in divers 
Nations and Kingdoms of the North and Eaſt, without any Force, or other Miracles 
than thoſe that were done many Ages before. So that I think you will, upon ſecond 
Thoughts, not deny, but that the true Religion is able to prevail now, as it did at 
firſt, and has done ſince in many Places, without Aſſiſtance from the Powers in be- 
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ing, by its own Beauty, Force, and Reaſonableneſs, whereof well-attcſted Miracles 
is a part. 


But the Account you give us of Miracles will deſerves to be a little examined; we Pag. 37. 


have it in theſe Words, Confidering that thoſe extraordinary Means were not with- 
drawn , till by their Help Chriſtianity had prevail'd to be received for the Religion of 
the Empire, and to be ſupported and encouraged by the Laws of it, you cannot, you ſay, 
but think it highly probably, (if we may 10 allow'd to gueſs at the Counſels of inſinite 
Wiſdom) that God was pleaſed to continue them till then, not ſo much for any Neceſſity 
there was of them all that while, for the evincing the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, as 
ro ſupply the want of the Magiſtrate's Aſſiſtance, Miracles then, if what you ſay be 
true, were continued till Chriſt:anity was received for the Religion of the Empire, not ſo 
mich to evince the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, as to ſupply the want of the Magiſtrate's 


was to oppoſe the falſe and pretended Miracles of Hereticks and Heathens; and anſwe- 
rable hereunto Miracles ceaſed and returned again, as ſuch Oppoſitions made them 
more or leſs neceſſary. Accordingly Miracles which before had abated in Trajar's and 
Hadrian's time, which was in the latter end of the Firſt, or beginning of the Second 
Century, did again revive to confound the magical Deluſions of the Hereticks of that 
time. And in the Third Century the Hereticks uſing no ſuch Tricks, and the Faith 
being confirm'd, they by Degrees ceaſed, of which there then, he ſays, could be no 


imaginable Neceſſity. His Words are, Et quidem eo minus neceſſaria ſunt pro vete- ge.LXY, 


« rum Principlis, recentiora illa Miracula, quod Hæreticos (quos appellant) nullos 
« adverſarios habeant, qui contraria illis dogmata aſtruant Miraculis. Sic enim vi- 
« dimus, apud veteres, dum nulli Eceleſiam exercerent Adverſarii, ſeu Heretici, ſeu 
« Gentiles; aut ſatis illi præteritis Miraculis fuiſſent refutati; aut nullas ipſi præſti- 
gias opponerent quz veris eſſent Miraculis oppugnandæ; ſubductam deinde paula- 
tim eſſe mirificam illam ſpiritus virtutem. Ortus ſub Trajano Hadrianoque Hzre- 
ticos oſtendimus praſtigiis Magicis fuifſe uſos, & proinde Miraculorum verorum in 
Eccleſia uſum una REE. Ne dicam præſtigiatores etiam Gentiles eodem 
illo ſeculo ſane frequentiſſimos, Apuleium in Africa, in Aſia Alexandrum Pſeudo- 
mantim, multoſque alios quorum meminit Ariſtides. Tertio ſeculo orto, Haretici 
Hermogenes, Praxeas, Noetus, Theodotus, Sabellius, Novatianus, Artemas, Sa- 
moſatenus, nulla, ut videtur, Miracula ipfi venditabant, nullis propterea Miraculis 
oppugnandi. Inde vidimus, apud ipſos etiam Catholicos, ſenſim defeciſſe Miracu- 
la. Et quidem, Hæreticis nulla in contrarium Miracula obſtantibus, quz tandem 
fingi poteſt miraculorum neceſſitas traditam ab initio fidem, miraculiſque adeo jam- 
dudum confirmatam prædicantibus? Nulla certe prorſus pro primævo miraculo- 
rum exemplo. Nulla denique conſciis vere primzvam efle fidem quam novis mira- 
« culis ſuſcipiunt confirmandam. 
The Hiſtory therefore you have from him, of Miracles, ſerves for his Hypotheſis, 
but not at all for yours. For if they were continued to ſupply the want of Force , 
which was to deal with the Corruption of depraved Human Nature, that being with- 
out any great Variation in the World, conſtantly the ſame, there could be no reaſon 
why they ſhould abate and fail, and then return and revive again. So that there being 
then, as you ſuppoſe, no neceſſity of Miracles for any other End, but to ſupply the want 
of the Magiſtrate's Aſſiſtance, they muſt, to ſute that End, be conſtant and regularly 
the ſame, as you would have Force to be, which is ſteddily and uninterruptedly 
» w applied, as a conſtantly neceflary Remedy, to the corrupt Nature of Man- 
ind. 

If you allow the learned Dodwet's Reaſons, for the Continuation of Miracles, till 
the Fourth Century, your Hypotheſis, that they were continued to ſupply the Magi- 
ſtrate's Aſſiſtance , will be only precarious. For if there was need of Miracles till 
that time to other purpoſes , the Continuation of them in the Church , though you 
could prove them to be as frequent and certain as thoſe of our Saviour and the Apo- 
ſtles, it would not advantage your Cauſe ; fince it would be no Evidence, that they 
were uſed for that End , which as long as there were other viſible Uſes of them; you 
could not, without Revelation, aſſure us were made uſe of by Divine Providence to 
ſupply the want of the Magiſtrate's Aſſiſtance. You muſt therefore confute his Hypo- 

theſis, before you can make any Advantage of what he ſays, concerning the Continua- 
Vol IL e "WOE 3 tion 


427 


Aſſiſtance, But in this the learned Author, whoſe Teſtimony you quote, fails Dodweil: 
1 For he tells you that the chief Uſe of Miracles, in the Church, after the Piſſertat. 
ruth of the Chriſtian Religion had been ſufficiently confirm'd by them in the World, in Hrn. 
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evinces it to be his, which is alſo confirmed by other Eccleſiaſtical Writers. 
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tion of Miracles, for the eſtabliſning of yours. For till you can ſhew, that that which 
he aſſigns was not the end, for which they were continued in the Church; the utmoſt 
you can ſay, is, that it may be imagined, that one reaſon of their Continuation was 
to ſupply the want of the Aagiſtrate's Aſſiſtance : But what you can without Proof 
imagine poſlible, I hope you do not expect ſhould be received as an unqueſtionable 
Proof, that it was ſo, I can imagine it poſſible they were not continued for that End, 
and one Imagination will be as good a Proof as another. 

To do your Modeſty right therefore, I muſt allow, that you do faintly offer at ſome 
kind of reaſon, to prove that Miracles were continued to ſupply the want of the Magi- 
ftrate's Aſſiſtance : And ſince God has no where declared, that it was for that End, you 
would periuade us in this Paragraph, that it was fo, by two Reaſons. One is, that 
the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion being ſuthiciently evinced by the Miracles done by 
our Saviour and his Apoſtles, and perhaps their immediate Succeflors, there was no 
other need of Miracles to be continued till the Fourth Century ; and therefore they 
were uſed by God to ſupply the want of the Magiſtrate's Aſſiſtance. This I take to be 
the meaning of theſe Words of yours, -/ cannot but think it highly probable that God was 
plealed to continue them till then, not ſo much for any Neceſſity there was of them all that 
while for the evincing the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, as to ſupply the want of the Ma- 
giſtratès Aſſiſtance, Wo hereby, I ſuppoſe, you do not barely intend to tell the World 
what is your Opinion in the Caſe, but uſe this as an Argument, to make it probable to 
others, that this was the End for which Miracles were continued, which at beſt will 
be bur a very doubtful Probability to build ſuch a bold Afertion on, as this of yours is, 
viz. That the Chriſtian Religion is not able to ſulſiſt and prevail in the World, by its own 
Light and Strength, without the Aſſiſtance either of Force, or actual Miracles. And 
therefore you mult either produce a Declaration from Heaven that authorizes you to 
ſay, that Miracles were uſed to ſupply the want of Force, or ſhew that there was no 
other uſe of them but this. For if any other uſe can be aſſigned of them, as long as 
they continued in the Church, one may ſafely deny, that they were zo ſupply the want 
of Force : and it will lie upon you to prove it by ſome other way than by ſaying you 
think it highly probable. For I ſuppoſe you do not expect that your thinbing any thing 
highly probable, ſhould be a ſufficient Reaſon for others to acquieſce in. When per- 
haps, the Hiſtory of Miracles conſidered, no Body could bring himſelf to ſay he 
thought it probable, but one whoſe Hypotheſis ſtood in need of ſuch a poor Support. 

The other Reaſon you ſeem to build on is this, That when Chriſtianity was received 
for the Religion of the Empire, Miracles ceaſed ; becauſe there was then no longer any 
need of them: which 1 take to be the Argument inſinuated in theſe Words, Conſide- 
ring that thoſe extraordinary means were not withdrawn, till by their help Chriſtianity 
had prevailed to be received for the Religion of the Empire. If then you can make it ap- 
pear that Miracles laſted ti! Chriſtianity was received for the Religion of the Empire, 
without any other Reaſon for their continuation, bat to ſupply the want of the Magi- 
ſtrate's Aſſiſtance z and that they ceaſed as ſoon as the Magiſtrates became Chriſtians; 
your Argument will have ſome kind of Probability, that within the Roman Empire this 
was the Method God uſed for the propagating the Chriſtian Religion. But it will nor 
ſerve to make good your Poſition, That the Chriſtian Religion cannot ſubſiſt and pre- 
vail by its own Strength and Light, without the Aſſiſt ance of Miracles or Authority, un- 
leſs you can ſhew, that God made uſe of Miracles, to introduce and ſupport it in 
other parts of the World, not ſubject to the Roman Empire, till the Magiſtrates there 
alſo became Chriſtians. For the Corruption of Nature being the fame without, as 
within the Bounds of the Roman Empire; Miracles, upon your Hypotheſis, were as 
neceflary to ſupply the want of the Magiſtrates Aſſiſtance in other Countries as in the 
Roman Empire. For I do not think you will find the Civil Sovereigns were the firſt 
converted in all thoſe Countries, where the Chriſtian Religion was planted after Con- 
ſtantines Reign: And in all thoſe it will be neceflary for you to ſhew us the Aſſiſtance 
of Miracles. | | A 

But let us ſee how much your Hypotheſis is favoured by Church-Hiſtory. If the 
Writings of the Fathers of greateſt Name and Credit are to be believed, Miracles 
were not withdrawn when Chriſtianity had prevailed to be received for the Religion of 
the Empire. Athanaſius, the great Defender of the Catholick Orthodoxy, writ the 


Life of his Contemporary St. Anthony, full of Miracles; which though ſome have 


queſtion'd, yet the learned Dodwell allows to be writ by Athanaſius : and the Stile 


Palladin 
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Palladius tell us, That Ammon did many Miracles: But that particularly St. Atha- 
naſius related in the Life of Anthony, That Ammon going with ſome Monks, Anthony 
had ſent to him; when they came to the River Lycus, which they were to paſs, was afraid 
to ſtrip for fear of ſeeing himſelf naked; and whilſt he was in diſpute of this Matter, he 
was taken up, and in an Extaſy carry'd over by an Angel, the reſt of the Monks ſwimming 
the River, When he came to Anthony, Anthony told him he had ſent for him, becauſe 
God had revealed many things to him concerning him, and particularly his Tranſlation. 
And when Ammon died, in his Retirement, Anthony ſaw his Soul carried into Heaven by 
Angels. Palladius in vita Ammonis. 


Socrates tells us, That Anthony ſaw the Soul of Ammon taken up by Angels, as Atha- L. 4. c. 23. 
naſius writes iu the Life of Anthony. 
And again, ſays he, It ſeems ſuperfluons for me to relate the many Miracles Anthony 
did ; how be fought openly with Devils, diſcovering all their Tricks and Cheats : For A- 
thanaſius Biſhop of Alexandria has prevented me on that Subject, having writ a Book Socrat. l. 
particularly of bu Life. | 1. C. 21. 
Anthony was thought worthy of the Viſion of God, and led a Life perfectly conformable 
to the Laws of Chriſt. Thu, whoever reads the Book, wherein is contain d the Hiſtory of 
hu Life, will eafily know ; wherein he will alſo ſee Prophecy ſhiuing out: For he propheſied 
very clearly of thoſe who were infected with the Arian Contagion, and foretold what Miſ- 
chief from them was threatned to the Churches, Gd truly revealing all theſe things to him, 
which is certainly the principal Evidence of the Catholick Faith, no ſuch Man being to 
be found amongſt the Hereticks. But do not take this upon my Word, but read and ſtudy 
the Book it ſelf. 


This Account you have from St. Chryſoſtom, whom Mr. Dodwell calls the Con- Chryſoft. 
temner of Fables. Hom. 8. 


St. Hierom, in his Treatiſe De Viro Perfecto, ſpeaks of the frequency of Miracles in Mat. 2. 
done in his time, as a thing paſt queſtion : Beſides thoſe, not a few which he has left 
upon Record, in the Lives of Hilarion and Faul, two Monks, whoſe Lives he has 
writ. And he that has a mind to ſee the plenty of Miracles of this kind, need but 
read the Collection of the Lives of the Fathers, made by Roſweydus. 

Ruffin tells us, That Athanaſius lodg'd the Bones of S. John Baptiſt in the Wall of the 
Church, knowing by the Spirit of Prophecy, the good they were to do to the next Ge- 
neration: And of what Efficacy and Uſe they were, may be concluded from the Crcum 
Church with the golden Roof, built to them ſoon after, in the place of the Temple ;111mina- 
of Serapis. | | | | tum fuitle 

St. Auſtin tells us, That he knew à blind Man reſtor'd to fight by the Bodies of the jam no\ e- 
Milan Martyrs, and ſome other ſuch things; of which kind, there were ſo many done in lam. 


that time, that many ſcaped his Knowledge 3 and thoſe which he knew, were more than he e Of 


could number. More of this you may ſee Epiſt. 137. quæ cog- 


oſcimus, 
He farther aſſures us, that by the ſingle Reliques of St. Stephen, a blind Woman re- eee 


ceiv'd her Sight. Lucullus was cured of an old Fiſtula; Eucharius of the Stone; Three re poſſu- 


Gouty Men recovered; A Lad kill d with a Cart- wheel going over him, reſtor'd to Life mus. 


Safe and ſound, as if he had received no Hurt : A Nun lying at the point of Death, they Ang. N. 


ſent her Coat to the Shrine, but ſhe dying before it was brought back, was reſtor'd to Life 4 F Dy 
by its being laid on her dead Body. The like happened at Hippo to the Daughter of Que utiqz 
BASSUS; and two others, whoſe Names he ſets down, were by the ſame Reliques mecum 
raiſed from the dead. "PEA * 
After theſe and other Particulars there ſet down, of Miracles done in in his time b 3 
thoſe Reliques of St. Stephen, the holy Father goes on thus; hat ſhall I do ? preſſed Cum vi- 
by my Promiſe of diſpatching this Work, I cannot here ſet down all: And without doubt deremus 
many, when they ſhall read this, will be troubled that I have omitted ſo many Particulars, antiquis 
which they truly! know as well as IJ. For if I ſhould, paſſing by the reſt, write only the ſimilia di- 
miraculous, Cures which bave been wrought by this moſt glorious Martyr Stephen, in the ee 
Colony of Calama, and this of ours, I fhould fill many Books, and yet ſhould not take in ttm e- 
all of them: But only of thoſe of which there are Collections publiſhed, which are read to tiam no- 
the People: For this I took care ſhould be done, when I ſaw that Signs of Divine Power, like ſtris tein- 
thoſe of.old, were FRE QUVENT alſo in our Times. It is not now two Tears ſince that Shrine ini 
has been at Hippo: Aud many of the Boooks (which I certainly knew to be ſo) not being _ 
Publiſhed, thoſe which are publiſhed concerning thoſe miraculous Operations, amounted to aug. de 
ear fifty when I writ this. But at Calama, where this Shrine was before, there are Car: Dei. 
COT More J. XII. Go 
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more publiſhed, and their Number is incomparably greater. At Uzal alſo a Colony, and 
near Utica, we know many famous things to have been done by the ſame Martyr. 

Tu o of thoſe Books he mentions, are printed in the Appendix of the Xth. Tome of 
St. Auſtin's Works of Plantins Edit, One of them contains two Miracles; the other, 
as I remember, about ſeventeen. So that at Hippo alone, in two Years time, we 
may count, belides thoſe omitted, there were publiſhed above 600 Miracles, and, as 
he ſays, incomparably more at Calama: Beſides what were done by other Reliques of 
the ſame St. Stephen, in other parts of the World, which cannot be ſuppos'd to have 
had leſs virtue than thoſe fent to this part of Africa, For the Reliques of St. Stephen, 
diſcovered by the Dream of a Monk, were divided and ſent into diſtant Countries, and 
there diſtributed to ſeveral Churches. 

Theſe may ſuffice to ſhew, that if the Fathers of the Church of greateſt Name and 
Authority are to be believed, Miracles were not withdrawn, but continued down to 
the latter end of the fourth Century, long after Chriſtianity bad prevailed to be recei- 
ved for the Religion of the Empire. 

But if theſe Teſtimonies of Athanaſius, Chryſoſtom, Palladius, Ruffin, St. Hierom, 
and St. Auſtin, will not ſerve your turn, you may tind much more to this purpoſe in 
the ſame Authors; and, if you pleaſe, you may conſult allo St. S , Gregory Nazian- 
zen, Gregory Nyſſen, St. Ambroje, St. Hilary, Theodoret, and others. 

This being ſo, you muſt either deny the Authority of theſe Fathers, or grant that 
Miracles continued in the Church after Chriſtianity was received for the Religion of the 
Empire , and then they could not be to ſupply the want of the Magiſtrate's Aſſiſtance, 
unleſs they were to ſupply the want of what was not wanting; and therefore they 
were continued for ſome other end. Which end of the Continuation of Miracles, 
when you are ſo far inſtructed in as to be able to aſſure us, that it was different from 
that for which God made uſe of them in the 2d and 3d Centuries : when you are 
ſo far admited into the Secrets of Divine Providence, as to be able to convince the 
World that the Miracles between the Apoſtles and Conſtarntine's Time, or any other 
Period you ſhall pitch on, were to ſupply the want of the Magiſtrate's Aſſiſtance, and 
thoſe after, for ſome other Purpoſe, what you ſay may deſerve to be conſidered. Till 
you do this, you will only ſhew the Liberty you take, to aſſert with great Confidence, 
though without any ground, whatever will ſute your Syſtem 3 and that you do not 
ſtick to make bold with the Counſels of infinite Wiſdom, to make them ſubſervient 
to your Hypothelis. 

And ſo I leave you to diſpoſe of the Credit of eccleſiaſtical Writers, as you ſhall think 
fit; and by your Authority to eſtabliſh, or invalidate theirs as you pleaſe. But this, I think, 
is evident, that he who will build his Faith or Reaſonings upon Miracles delivered by 
Church-Hiſtorians, will find cauſe to go no farther than the Apoſtles time, or elſe 
not to ſtop at Conſtantine's : ſince the Writers after that Period, whoſe word we rea- 
dily take as unqueſtionable in other things, ſpeak of Miracles in their time with no leſs 
Affurance, than the Fathers before the fourth Century; and a great Part of the Mi- 
racles of the 2d and 3d Centuries ſtand upon the Credit of the Writers of the 4th. 
So that that ſort of Argument which takes and rejects the Teſtimony of the Ancients 
at pleaſure, as may beſt ſute with it, will not have much force with thoſe who are not 
diſpoſed to imbrace the Hypotheſis, without any Arguments at all. 

You grant, That the true Religion has always Light and Strength of its own, i. e. with- 
out the Aſſiſtance of Force or Miracles, ſufficient to prevail with all that conſider it ſeri- 
ouſly, and without Prejudice: That therefore, for which the Aſſiſtance of Force is 
wanting, is to make Men conſider ſeriouſly, and without Prejudice. Now whether the 
Miracles that we have ſtill, Miracles done by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, atteſted, as they 
are, by undeniable Hiſtory, be not fitter to deal with Mens Prejudices, than Force, 
and than Force which requires nothing but outward Conformity, I leave the World 
to judge. All the Aſſiſtance the true Religion needs from Authority, is only a Li- 
berty for it, to be truly taught; but it has ſeldom had that, from the Powers in be- 
ing, in its firſt Entry into their Dominions, ſince the withdrawing of Miracles: And 
yet I deſire you to tell me, into what Country the Goſpel, accompanied (as now it is) 
only with paſt Miracles, hath been brought by the Preaching of Men, who have la- 
bour'd in it after the Example of the Apoſtles, where it did not ſo prevail over Mens 
Prejudices, that 4s many 41 were ordain'd to eternal Life, conſider d and believ'd it. 
Which, as you may ſee, Act, 13. 48. was all the Advance it made, even when * 

| wit 
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with the Gift of Miracles: For neither then were all, or the majority wrought on to 
conſider, and embrace it. 

But yet the Goſpel cannot prevail by its own Light and Strength ; and therefore Mi- 
racles were to ſupply the Place of Force. How was Force uſed 2 A Law being made, 
there was a continued Application of Puniſhment to all thoſe, whom it brought not 
to embrace the Doctrine propoſed. Were Miracles fo uſed till Force took place? For 
this, we ſhall want more new Church-Hiſtory, and I think contrary to what we read 
in that part of it which is unqueſtionable; I mean in the Acts of the Apoſtles, where we 
ſhall find, that the then Promulgators of the Goſpel, when they had preach d, and 
done what Miracles the Spirit of God directed, if they prevail'd not, they often left 
them: Then Haul and Barnabas waxed bold, and ſaid it was neceſſary that the Word of Acts 13, 
God ſhould firſt have been ſpoken to you: but ſeeing you put it from you, and judge your 46. 
ſelves unworthy, we turn to the Gentiles. They ſhook off the Duſt of their Feer againſt V. 5s 
them, and came unto Iconium. But when divers were hardened, and believed not, but Het. g. 
ſpake Evil of that way, before the multitude departed from them, and ſeparated the Diſ- 
ciples. Paul was preſſed in Spirit, and teſtified to the Jews that Feſus was Chriſt 5 and AS 8. 6, 
when they oppoſed themſelves, and blaſphemed, he ſhook his Raiment, and ſaid unto them, 

Tour Blood be upon your own Heads, I am clean, from henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles, 

Did the Chriſtian Magiſtrates ever do fo, who thought it neceſſary to ſupport the Chri- 

ſtian Religion by Laws? Did they ever, when they had a while puniſh'd thoſe, whom 
perſuaſions and Preaching had not prevail'd on, give off, and leave them to themſelves, 

and make Trial of their Puniſhment upon others? Or in this your way of Force and 
Puniſhment? If it be not, yours is not what Miracles came to ſupply the room of, and 

ſo is not neceſſary. For you tell us, they are puniſh'd to make them confider, and 

they can never be ſuppos d to conſider as they ought, whilſt they perſiſt in rejecting; and Pag. 24, 
therefore they are juſtly puniſhed to make them ſo conſider: So that not fo confidering, 25. 
being the Fault for which they are puniſh'd, and the Amendment of that Fault the 
End which is defign'd to be attain'd by puniſhing, the Funiſhment muſt continue. But 
Men were notalways beat upon with Miracles. To this, perhaps you will reply, that 
the ſeeing of a Miracle or two, or half a dozen, was ſufficient to procure a Hearing 
but that being puniſh'd once or twice, or half a dozen times, is not; for you tell us, 
the Power of Miracles communicated to the Apoſtles, ſerved altogether, as well as Puniſh- 
ment, to procure them a Hearing: Where, if you mean by Hearing, only Attention, 
who doubts but Puniſhment may al ſo procure that? If you mean by Hearing, recei- 
ving and embracing, what is propos d, that even Miracles themſelves did not effect up- 
on all Eye-witnefſes. Why then, I beſeech you, if one be to ſupply the Place of the 
other, is one to be continued on thoſe who do rejec?, when the other was never long 
continued, nor, as I think we may ſafely ſay, often repeated to thoſe, who perſiſted in 
their f rmer Perſuaſions? 

After all therefore, may not one juſtly doubt, whether Miracles ſupplied the place 
of Puniſhment; nay, whether you your ſelf, if you be true to your own Principles, 
can think ſo? You tell us, that not to join themſelves to the true Church, where ſufficient Pap. 25. 
Evidence is offered to convince Men that it is ſo, 1s a Fault that it cannot be unjuſt to pu- 
iſh. Let me ask you now; Did the Apoſtles by their Preaching and Miracles, offer 
ſufficient Evidence to convince Men that the Church of Chriſt was the Zyue Church; 
or, which is, in this caſe, the ſame thing, that the Doctrine they preach'd was the 
true Religion? If they did, were not thoſe, who perſiſted in Unbelief, guilty of a 
Fault? And if ſome of the Miracles done in thoſe Days, ſhould now be repeated, and 
yet Men ſhould not embrace the Doctrine, or join themſelves to the Church which 
thoſe Miracles accompanied, would you not think them guilty of a Fault, which the 
Magiſtrate might juſtly, nay, ought to puniſþ ? If you would anſwer truly and (in- 
cerely to this Queſtion, I doubt you would think your beloved Puniſhments neceſſary 
notwithſtanding Miracles, there being no other human Means left. | do not make 
this Judgment of you, from any ill Opinion I have of your good Nature , but it is 
conſonant to your Principles: For if not Profeſſing the true Religion, where ſufti- 
cient Evidence is offer'd by bare Preaching, be a Fault, and 4 Fault juſtly to be pu- 
ziſh'd by the Magiſtrate, you will certainly think it much more his Duty to punith a 
greater Fault, as you muſt allow it is, to reject Truth propos'd with Arguments and 
Miracles, than with bare Arguments: Since you tell us, that the Magiſtrate is o6/:- pag. 57. 
ged to procure, as much as in him lies, that every Man take Care of his own Soul, 
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i. e. conſider 4s be onght 5 which no Man can be ſuppos'd to do, while be perſiſts ig 
rejecting : as you tell us, par. 24. 

Miracles, fay you, ſupplied the want of Force, till by their Help Chriſtianity had 
prevailed to be received for the Religion of the Empire, Not that the Magiſtrates had 
not as much Commiſſion then, from the Law of Nature, to ufe Force, for pro. 
moting the true Religion, as ſince: But becauſe the Magiſtrates then, not being of 
the true Religion, did not afford it the Aſſiſtance of their political Power, If this 
be ſo, and there be a Neceſhty either of Force or Miracles, will there not be the 
ſame reaſon for Miracles ever ſince, even to this Day, and fo on to the end of the 
World, in all thoſe Countries where the Magiſtrate is not of the true Religion? O- 


Ai p. 16. leſs (as you urge it) you will ſay (what without Impiety cannot be ſaid) that the wiſe 


and benign Diſpoſer of all things, has not furniſhed Mankind with competent means for 
the promoting his own Honwir in the World, and the good of Souls. 

But to put an end to your Pretence to Miracles, as ſupplying the Place of Farce, 
Let me ask you, Whether ſince the withdrawing of Miracles, your moderate Legree 
of Force has been made uſe of, for the Support of the Chriſtian Religion? It not, 
then Miracles were not made uſe of to ſupply the want of Force, unleſs it were for 
the Supply of ſuch Force as Chriſtianity never had, which is for the Supply o! juit 
no Force at all; or elſe for the Supply of the Severities which have been in uſe a- 
mongſt Chriſtians, which is worſe than none at all. Force, you ſay, is neceflary : 
what Force? not Fire and Sword, not loſs of Eſtates, not maiming with corporal Pu- 
niſhments, not ſtarving and tormenting in noiſome Priſons : thoſe you condema. Not 
Compulſuon : theſe H verities, you ſay, are apter to hinder, than promote the true Reli- 
gion; but moderate lower enalties, tolerable Incenveniencies, ſuch as ſliou d a [tle di- 
ſturb and diſeaſes Aen. This Aſſiſtance not being to be had from the Magittrates, in 
the firſt Ages of Chriſtianity, Miracles, ſay you, were continued till Chriſtianity be- 
came the Religion of the Empire, not ſo much for any Neceſſity there was of them, all 
that while, for the evincing the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, as to ſupply the want 
of the Magiſtrate's Aſſiſtance, For the true Religion not being able to ſupport itſelf by 
its own Light, and Strength, without the Aſſiſt ance either of Miracles, or of Authort- 
ty, there was a Neceſſity of the one or the other; and therefore, whilſt the Powers 
in being aſſiſted not with neceflary Force, Miracles ſupplied that want. Miracles 
then being to ſupply neceſſary Force, and neceſſary Force being only lower moderate 
Penalties, ſome Inconveniencies, ſuch as only diſturb and diſeaſe a little; if you cannot 
ſhew that in all Countries, where the Magiſtrates have been Chriſtian, they have aſ- 
ſiſted with ſuch Force, tis plain that Miracles ſupplied not the want of veceſſary 
Force; unlels to ſupply the want of your neceſſary Force, for a time, were to ſupply 
the want of an Aſſiſtance , which true Religion had not upon the withdrawing of 
Miracles, and I think I may ſay, was never thought on by any Authority, in any Age 
or Country, till you now, above 1300 Years after, made this happy Diſcovery. Nay, 
Sir, ſince the true Religion, as you tell us, cannot prevail or ſubſiſt without Miracles 
or Authority, i. e. your moderate Force; it muſt neceſſarily follow, that the Chriſtian 
Religion has, in all Ages and Countries, been accompanied either with actual Miracles, 
or ſuch Force: which, whether it be ſo or no, I leave you and all ſober Men to conſider. 
When you can ſhew, that it has been fo, we ſhall haye reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
your bold Aſſertion: That the Chriſtian Religion, as delivered in the New Teſtament, 
cannot prevail by its own Light, and Strength, without the Afiſtance of your mode- 
rate Penalties, or of actual Miracles accompanying it. But if ever ſince the with— 
drawing of Miracles in all Chriſtian Countries, where Force has been thought neceſ- 
fary by the Magiſtrate to ſupport the national, or (as every where it is called) the true 
Religion, thoſe Severities have been made uſe of, which you (for a good Reaſon) 
condemn, as apter to binder, than promote the true Religion; tis plain that Miracles 
ſupplied the want of ſuch an Afiſt ance from the Magiſtrate, as was apter to hinder, than 
promote the true Religion. And your ſubſtituting of Miracles, to ſupply the want of 
moderate Force, will ſhew nothing, for your Cauſe, but the Zeal of a Man ſo fond 
of Force, that he will without any warrant from Scripture, enter into the Coun- 
ſels of the Almighty; and without Authority from Hiltory, talk of Miracles, and 
political Adminiſtrations, as may beſt ſute his Syſtein. 

To my ſaying, a Religion that is from God, wants not the Aſſiſtance of human Au- 


When 
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when God takes the matter wholly into his own Hands, as he does at hu firſt revealing 
any Religion, there can be no need of any Aſſiſtance of human Authority: but when God 
has once ſuffictently ſettled his Religion in the World, ſo that if Men from thenceforth 
will do what they may and ought, in their ſeveral Capacities, to preſerve and propagate 
it, it may ſubſiſt and prevail without that extraordinary Aſſiſt ance from him, which was 
neceſſary for its firſt Eſtabliſhment. By this Rule of yours, how long was there need 
of Miracles to make Chriſtianity ſubſiſt and prevail? If you will keep to it, you will 

find there was no need of Miracles, after the Promulgation of the Goſpel by Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles; for I ask you, was it not then fo ſufficiently ſettled in the world, 
that if Men would from thenceforth have done what they might and Wgnt, in their ſe- 
eral Capacities, it would have ſubſiſted and prevailed without that extraordinary A,. 
fiſtance of Miracles? unleſs you will on this Occaſion retract what you ſay in other 
Places, viz. that it is a Fault not to receive the true Religion, where ſufficient Evi- 
dence is offered to convince Men that it is ſo. If then, from the times of the Apoſtles, 
the Chriſtian Religion has had ſufficient Evidence that it is the true Religion, and 
Men did their Duty, i. e. receive it, it would certainly have ſubſiſted and prevailed, 
even from the Apoſtles Times, without that extraordinary Aſſiſtance, and then Mira- 
cles after that were not neceſſary. 

But perhaps you will ſay, that by Men in their ſeveral Capacities, you mean the 
Magiſtrates. A pretty way of ſpeaking, proper to you alone : But even in that Senſe, 
it will not ſerve your turn. For then there will be need of Miracles, not only in 
the time you propoſe, but in all times after. For if the Magiſtrate, who is as much 
ſubject as other Men to that Corruption of human Nature, by which you tell us falſe 
Religions prevail againſt the true, ſhould not do what he may and ought, ſo as to be 
of the true Religion , as 'tis the odds he will not; what then will become of the 
true Religion, which according to you cannot ſubſiſt or prevail without either the 
Aſſiſtance of Miracles or Authority? Subjects cannot have the Aſſiſtance of Authority, 
where the Magiſtrate is not of the true Religion; and the Magiſtrate wanting the 
Aſſiſt ance of Authority to bring him to the true Religion, that want muſt be till ſup- 
plied with Miracles, or elſe, according to your Hypotheſis, all muſt go to wrack; 
and the true Religion, that cannot ſubliſt by zts own Strength and Light, muſt be loſt 
in the World. For, I preſume, you are ſcarce yet ſuch an Adorer of the Powers of 
the World, as to ſay, that Magiſtrates are privileged from that common Corruption 
of Mankind, whoſe Oppoſition to the true Religion you ſuppoſe cannot be overcome, 
without the A/iſtance of Miracles or Force, The Flock will ſtray, unleſs the Bell- 
weather conduct them right; the Bell-weather himſelf will ſtray, unleſs the Shep- 
herd's Crook and Staff (which he has as much need of as any Sheep of the Flock) 
keep him right. Ergo, The whole Flock will ſtray, unleſs the Bell-weather have that 
aſſiſtance which is neceflary to conduct him right. The Caſe is the ſame here. So 
that by your own Rule, either there was no need of Miracles to ſupply the waat of 
Force, after the Apoſtles time, or there is need of them ſtill. 

But your Anſwer, when looked into, has ſomething in it more excellent. I ſay, 

a Religion that is of God, wants not the aſſiſtance of human Authority to make it pre- 
vail. You anſwer, True, when God takes the matter into his own Hands. But when Pig. 8. 
once he has ſufficiently ſettled Religion, ſo that if Men will but do what they may and 
ought, it may ſubſiſt without that extraordinary aſſiſtance from Heaven; then he leaves it 
to their Care. Where you ſuppoſe, if Men will do their Duties in their ſeveral Ca- 
pacities, true Religion, being once eſtabliſh'd, may ſubſiſt without Miracles. And 
is it not as true, that if they will, in their ſeveral Capacities, do what they may and 
ought, true Religion will alſo ſubliſt without Force? But you are ſure Magiſtrates 
will do what they may and ought, to preſerve and propagate the true Religion, but Sub- 

jects will not. If you are not, you mult bethink your ſelf how to anſwer that old 
Queſtion. 


Sed quis cuſtodiet ipſos 
Cuſt odes ? 


To my having ſaid, that prevailing without the aſſiſtance of Force, I thought was 
made uſe of as an Argument for the Truth of Chriſtian Religion. You reply, that 
you hope 1 am miſtaken, for ſure this is a very bad Argumeut , That the Chriſtian Re- Pag. 6, 
ligion, ſo contrary in the Nature of it, as well to Fleſh and Blood, as to the Powers of 
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Darkneſs , ſhould prevail as it did, and that not only without any aſſiſtance from Au- 
thority, but even in ſpight of all the Oppoſitton which Authority and a wicked World, 
joyned with thoſe infernal Powers, could make againſt it. Thy, I acknowledge, has de- 
ſervedly been inſiſted upon by Chriſtians as a very good Proof of their Religion. But to 
argue the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, from its mere prevailing in the World, without 
any Aid from Force, or the aſſiſtance of the Powers in being; as if whatever Religion 
ſhould ſo prevail, muſt needs be the true Religion, (whatever may be intended) is really 
not to defend the Chriſtian Religion, but to berray it, How you have mended the 

Argument by putting in mere, which is not any where uſed by me, I will not exa- 
mine. The Queſtion is, whether the Chriſtian Religion, ſuch as it was then, (for 
I know not any other Chriſtian Religion) and is ſtill contrary to the Fleſh and Blood, 
and to the Powers of Darkneſs , prevail'd not without the aſſiſtance of human Force, 
by thoſe aids it has ſtill? This, I think, you will not deny to be an Argument uſd 
for its Truth by Chriſtians, and ſome of our Church. How far any one in the uſe 
of this Argument pleaſes or diſpleaſes you, I am not concern'd. All the uſe 1 made 
of it was to ſhew, that it is confefled that the Chriſtian Religion did prevail, with- 
out that human means of the coactive Power of the Magiſtrate, which you af med 
to be neceſſary; and this, I think, makes good the Experiment I brought. Nor «il! 
your ſeeking, your way, a Kefuge, in Miracles, help you to evade it; as [ have al- 
ready ſhewn. 

But you give a Reaſon for what you ſay, in theſe following Words; For neither does 
the true Religion always prevail without the Afſijt ance of the Powers in being ;, nor is that 
always the true Religion, which does ſo ſpread and prevail, I hoſe who uſe the Argu- 
ment of its prevailing without Force, for the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, tis like 
will tell you, that, if it be true, as you ſay, that the Chriſtian Religion (which at 
other times does) ſometimes does not prevail without the Aſſiſtance of the Powers in 
being, it is, becauſe when it fails, it wants the due Aſſiſtance and Diligence of the 
Miniſters of it. How ſhall they hear without a Preacher? How thall the Goſpel be 
ſpread and prevail, if thoſe who take on them to be the Miniſters and Preachers of it, 
either neglect to teach it others as they ought, or confirm it not by their Lives? If 
therefore you will make this Argument of any uſe to you, you muſt ſhew, where it 
was, that the Miniſters of the Goſpel, doing their Duty by the Purity of their Lives, 
and their uninterrupted Labour, in being inſtant in ſeaſon, and out of ſeaſon, have 
not been able to make it prevail. An Inſtance of this, tis believed you will ſcarce 
find: And if this be the Caſe, that it fails not to prevail where thoſe, whoſe Charge 
it is, neglect not to teach and ſpread it with that Care, Aſſiduity, and Application 
which they ought, you may hereafter know where to lay the blame; Not on the want 
of ſufficient Light and Strength in the Goſpel to prevail, (wherein methinks, you 
make very bold with it) but on the want of what the Apoſtle requires in the Mini- 
ſters of it; ſome part whereof you may read in theſe words to Timothy ; But thou, 0 
Man of God, follow after Righteouſneſs, Godlineſs, Faith, Love, Patience, Meekneſs : 
Give Attendance to Reading, to Exhortation, to Doctrine, preach the Word, be inſtant in 
ſeaſon and oat of ſeaſon 5, reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all Long-ſuffering and Doctrine: 
And more to this purpoſe in his Epiſtles to Timothy and Titus. 

That the Chriſtian Religion has prevail'd, and ſupported it ſelf in the World now 
above theſe 1600 Years, you mult grant, and that it has not been by Force is Demon- 
{tration. For wherever the Chriſtian Religion prevail'd, it did it, as far as we know 
any thing of rhe means of its Propagation and Support, without the Help of that 
Force, moderate Force, which you ſay, is alone uſeful and neceſſary. So that if the 
Severities you condemn, be, as you confeſs, apter to hinder than promote the Go- 
ſpel, and it has no where had the aſſiſtance of your moderate Penalties, it muſt fol- 
low, that it prevail'd without Force, only by its own Strength and Light, diſplay'd 
and brought home to the Underſtandings and Hearts of the People, by the Preach- 
ing, Intreaties, and Exhortations of its Miniſters. This at leaſt you muſt grant, that 
Force can be by no means neceflary to make the Goſpel prevail any where, till the 
utmoſt has been tried that can be done by Argument and Exhortations, Prayers and 
Intreaties, and all the friendly ways of Perſuaſion. 

As to the other part of your Aſſertion, Nor is that always the true Religion that 
does fo ſpread and prevail. "Tis like they will demand Inſtances of you, where falſe 
Religions ever prevajl'd againſt the Goſpel, without the aſſiſtance of Force on the 
one ſide, or the betraying of it by the Negligence. and Careleſneſs of its Teachers, 
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on the other? So that if the Goſpel any where wants the Magiſtrates Aſſiſtance, it is 
only to make the Miniſters of it do their Duty. I have heard of thoſe, and pothbly 
there are Inſtances of it now not wanting, who by their pious Lives, peaceable and 
friendly Carriage, and diligent Application to the ſeveral Conditions and Capacitics 
of their Pariſhioners, and ſcreening them as much as they could from the Penalties of 
the Law, have in a ſhort time ſcarce left a Diſſenter in a Pariſh, where, notwithltan- 
ding the Force had been before uſed, they ſcarce found any other. But how far this 
has recommended ſuch Miniſters to thoſe who ought to encourage or fullow the Ex- 

ample, I with you would inform your ſelf, and then tell me. But who fees not pa- 
that a Juſtice of reace's Warrant is a ſhorter, and much caljer way for the Miniſter, than ftoral 

all this ado of Inſtruction, Debates, and particular Application. Whether it be alſo Care? eg 
more Chriſtian, or more effectual to make real Converts, others may be apt to enquire. 2. 
This, I am ſure, it is not juſtifiable (even by your very Priaciples) to be uſed till the 

other has been throughly tried. 


How far our Saviour is like to approve of this Method in thoſe whom he ſends : 
what Reward he is like to beſtow on Miniſters of his Word, who are forward to bring 
their Brethren under ſuch Correction; thoſe who call themſelves Succeſſors of the u- 
poſtles, will do well to conſider from what he himſelf ſays to them, Luke 12. 42. For 
that That was ſpoken particularly to the Apoſtles and Preachers of the Goſpel, is evi- 
dent not only from the Words themſelves, but from St. Peter's Queſtion. Our Sa— 
viour having in the foregoing Verſes declared in a Parable, the Neceſſity ot being 
watchful, St. Peter, ver. 41. asks him, Lord, ſpeakeſt thou this Parable unto us, or 
even to all? To this Demand, our Saviour replies in theſe Words. ho then 1s that 
faithful and wiſe Steward whom his Lord ſhall make Ruler over his Houſhold, to give 
them their Portion of Meat in due Seafon ? Bleſſed is that Servant whom the Lord, when 
he cometh, ſhall find ſo doing. Of a Truth, 1 ſay unto you, he will make him Ruler over 
all that he hath. But, and if that Servant ſay in his Heart, my Lord delayeth his 
coming; and ſhall begin to beat the Menu Servants, and Maidens, and to eat and drink, 
and to be drunken, The Lord of that Servant will come in a Day when be looketh not for 
him, and at an Hour when he is not aware; and will cut him in ſunder, and will appoint 
him his Portion with Vnbelievers, or with Hypocrites, as it is, Mat. 24. 51. 

Bur if there be any thing in the Argument for the Truth of Chriſtianity, (as God 
forbid there ſhould not) that it has, and conſequently can prevail without Force, I 
think it can ſcarce be true in matter of Fact, that Falſe Religions do alſo prevail a- 
gainſt the Chriſtian Religion, when they come upon equal Terms in Competition 
and as much Diligence and Induſtry is uſed by the Teachers of it, as by Seducers to 
Falſe Religions, the Magiſtrate uſing his Force on neither ſide. For if in this Cafe, 
which is the fair Trial, Chriſtianity can prevail, and Falſe Religions too, tis poſſi- ; 
ble Contrarieties may prevail againſt one another both together. To make good there- 
fore your Aſſertion, you muſt ſhew us, where ever any other Religion ſo ſpread and 
prevaid, as to drive Chriſtianity out of any Country without Force, where the Mi- 
niſters of it did their Duty to teach, adorn and ſupport it. | 
As to the following Words, Nor is that always the true Religion which does ſo ſpread Pag. 6. | 
and prevail; as I doubt not but you will acknowledge with me, when you have but con- | 
ſider d within how few Generations after the Flood, the Worſhip of Falſe Gods prevail'd [ 
againſt that which Noah profeſſed and taught hu Children, which was undoubtedly the 
true Religion, almoſt to the utter Excluſion of it, (though that at firſk was the only Ne- 
ligion in the World) without any Aid from Force, or Aſſiſtance from the Powers in being. 

This will need ſomething more than a negative Proof, as we ſhall ſee by and by. 

Where I| ſay, „ The Inventions of Men need the Force and Help of Men: A Re- L. 2. p. 265. 
« ligion that is from God, wants not the Aſſiſtance of human Authority, The firſt 

part of thoſe Words you take no notice of; neither grant nor deny it to be fo, though 

perhaps it will provea great part of the Controverſy between us. 

To my Queſtion, © Whether if ſuch a Toleration as is propos'd'by the Author of 
<< the Firſt Letter, were cſtabliſh'd in France, Spain, Italy, Portugal, &c. the true 
Religion would not be a gainer by it? You anſwer, That the true Religion would be Pag. 8. 
a loſer by it in thoſe few Places where it is now eſtabliſh'd as the National Religion; and 
particularly, you name Exgland. It is then, it ſeems, by your way of moderate Force 
and lower Penalties, that in all Countries where it is National, the true Religion hath 
prevail'd and ſubſiſts. For the Controverſy is between the Author's univerſal Tolera- 
tion, and your new way of Force; for greater Degrees of Force, you condemn as 
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hurtful, Say then that in Exgland, and wherever the true Religion is National, it has 
been beholden to your Force for the Advantages and Support it has had, and I will 
yield you the Cauſe. But of National Religions, and particularly that of England, 1 
have occaſion to ſpeak more in another place, | | 
Pag. 9. In the next Place you anſwer, That you ſuppoſe T do not hope T ſhall perſuade the nr 
to conſent to my Toleration. I think by your Logick, a Propoſition is not leſs true or 
falſe, becauſe the World will or will not be perſuaded to conſent to it. And there. 
fore, though it will not conſent to a general Toleration, it may nevertheleſs be true 
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je! that it would be advantageous to the true Religion : and if no body muſt ſpeak Truth 

oo till he thinks all the World will be perſuaded by it, you muſt have a very good Opi- 

Fi pinion of your Oratory, or elſe you will have a very good Excuſe to turn your Par- 
; 


ſonage, when you have one, into a fine Cure. But though I have not ſo good an Q- 
pinion of my Gift of Perſuaſion, as perhaps you have of yours; yet I think I may 
without any great Preſumption hope, that I may as ſoon perſuade England, the World, 
or any Government in it, to conſent to my Toleration, as you perſuade it to content it 
ſelf with moderate Penaltiès. 

You farther anſwer, If ſuch a Toleration, eſtabliſh'd there, would permit the Po— 
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2 ctrine of the Church of England to be truly preach'd, and its Worſhip ſet up in any 
* Popith, Mahometan or Pagan Country, you think true Religion weuld be a Gairer 
an; Pag. 10. byzt for a time; but you think withal, that an univerjal Teleration would ruize it both 

there and every where elſe, in the end. You grant it then poſſible, notwirkſtanding 


the Corruption of human Nature, that the true Religion may gain ſome where, 
and for ſome time, by Toleration : It will gain under a new Toleration you think, but 
decay under an old one; Would you had told us the Reaſon why you think ſo. But 
Pag. 5 Dou think there is great Reaſon to fear, that without God's extraordinary Providence, it 
T mould in a much ſhorter time, than any one, who does net well conſider the Matter, will 
imagine, be moſt effectually extirpated by it throughout the World, If you have conſide- 
red right, and the Matter be really ſo, it is Demonitration, that the Chriſtian Religion, 
ſince Conſtantinè s time, as well as the true Religion before Afoſer's time, mult needs 
have been totally extinguiſh'd out of the World, and have ſo continued, unleſs by Mi- 
racle and immediate Revelation reſtor d. For thoſe Men, z. e. the Magiſtrates, upon 
whoſe being of the true Religion, the Preſervation of it, according to you, depends, 
living all of them under a free Toleration, muſt needs lofe the true Religion effectually 
and tpeedily, from among them; and they quitting the true Religion, the Aſſiſtance 
of Force, which ſhould ſupport it againſt a general Defection, be utterly loſt. 

The Princes of the World are, I ſuppoſe, as well infected with the depraved Na- 
ture of Man, as the reſt of their Brethren. Theſe, whether 100 or 10co, ſuppoſe they 
lived together in one Society, wherein, with the true Religion, there were a free To- 
leration, and no Coaftire Power of the Magiſtrate employed about Matters of Religion, 
would the true Religion be ſoon extirpated amongſt them? If you ſay it would not, you 
muſt grant Tolcration not to be ſo deſtiuctive of the true Religion, as you ſay; or you 
muſt think them of another Race, than the reſt of corrupt Men, and free from that 
general Taint, If you grant that the true Religion would be quickly extirpated amongſt 
them, by Toleration, living together in one Society, the ſame will happen to them, 
living as Princes, where tney are free from all coactive Power of the Magiſtrate in 
Matters of Religion, and have as large a Toleration as can be jimagin d. Unleſs you 
will ſay, that depraved human Nature works leſs in a Prince than a Subject; and is 
moſt tame, moſt mortified, where it has moſt Liberty and Temptation. Muſt not then, 
if your Maxim be true, Toleration quickly deprive the few Orthodox Princes that are 
in the World (take it when you will) of the true Religion; and with them, take 
away the + ſſiſtance of Authority, which is neceflary to ſupport it amongſt their Sub- 
jects ? Toleration then does not, whatever your Fears are, make that woful wrack on 
true Religion which you talk of. | 

E ſhall give you another Evidence of it, and then come to examine your great Reaſon 
taken from the Corruption of human Nature, and the Inſtance you fo often repeat, and 
build ſo much on, the Apoſtacy after the Flood. Toleration, you ſay, would quickly, 
and effetually extirpate the true Religion throughout the World, What now is the 
Means to preſerve true Religion in the World? If you may be believed, tis Force, 
but not all Force, great Severities, Fire, Faggot, Impriſonment, Loſs of Eſtate, &c. 
Theſe will do more harm than good; *tis only ler and moderate Penalties, ſome tole- 
rable Inconveniences, can do the Buſineſs, If then Moderate Force hath not bee all 
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along, no, nor any where, made uſe of for the Preſervation of the true Religion, the 
Maintenance and Support of the true Religion in the World, has not been owing to 


what you oppoſe to loleration : And ſo your Argument againſt Toleration is out of 
Doors. | 


You give us in this and the foregoing Pages, the Grounds of your Fear, It is the 
Corruption of human Nature which oppoles the true Religion. You cxprels it thus, 


Tdolatry prevailing againſt it | the true Religion] not by its own Light and Strength, 
for it could have nothing of either, but merely by the Advantage it had in the Corruption 
and Pravity of human Nature, finding out to it ſelf more agreeable Religions than the true, 
For, ſay you, whatever Hardſhips jome Falſe Religions may impoſe, it will however, a/- 
ways be eaſier to carnal and worldly-minded en, to give even their Firſt-born jor their 
Tranſgreſſions, than to mortify their Luſts from which they ſpring, which no Religion but 
the true, requires of them. I wonder, ſay ing this, how you could any longer miltal 
the Magiltrate's Duty, in reference to Religion, and not ſee wherein Force truly can 
and ought to be ſerviceable to it. What you have fajd, plainly ſhews you, that the 
Aſſiſtance the Magiſtrate's Authority can give to the true Religion, is in the ſubduing 
of Luſts, and its being directed againſt j'ride, Injuſtice, Rapine, Litxury and Debau- 
chery, and thoſe other Immoralities which come properly under his Cogniſance, and 
may be corrected by Puniſhments; and not by the impoling of Creeds and Cere- 
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monies, as you tell us. Sound and Decent, you might have left our, whereof their Pag. 13. 


Fancies, and not the Law of God, will always be Judge, and conſequently the 
Rule. 


The Caſe between the true and falſe Religions, as you have ſtated it, in ſhort, ſounds 


thus, True Religion has always Light and Strength of its own, ſufficient to prevail with ol 1 


that ſeriouſly conſider it, and without Prejudice, Idolatry, or Falſe Religions have vo— 
thing of Light or Strength to prevail with. Why then does not the true Religion pre— 
vail againſt the falſe, having ſo much the Advantage in Light and Strengtn ? The 
Counter-balance of Prejudice hinders. And wherein does that conſiſt ? 'the Drun— 
kard muſt part with his Cups and Companions, and the voluptuous Man with his 
Pleaſures. The Proud and Vain mult lay by all Exceſs in Apparel, Furniture and At- 
tendance; and Money, the ſupport of all theſe, muſt be got only by the ways of Ju- 
ſtice, Honeſty, and fair Induſtry : And every one muſt live peaceably, uprightly, and 
friendly with his Neighbour. Here then the Magiftrate's Aſſiſtaunce is wanting: Here 
they may and ought to interpoſe their Power, and by Severitics, againit Drunkeneſs, 
Laſciviouſneſs, and all forts of Debauchery; by a ſteady and unrelazcd Puniſhment of 
all the ways of Fraud and Injuſtice; and by their Adminiſtration, Countenance, and 
Example, reduce the Irregularities of Mens Manners into Order, and bring Sobriety, 
Peaceableneſs, Induſtry and Honeſty into Faſhion. This is their proper Bulineſs every 
where 3 and for this they have a Commiſſion from God, both by the Light of Na- 
ture and Revelation ; and by this, removing the great Counterpoiſe, which lies in 
ſtrictneſs of Life, and is ſo ſtrong a Biaſs, with the greateſt part, againſt the true Re- 
ligion, they would caſt the Balance on that fide, For if Men were forced by the 
Magiſtrate to live ſober, honeſt and ſtrict Lives, whatever their Religion were, would 
not the Advantage be on the fide of Truth, when the gratifying of their Luſts were not 
to be obtained by forſaking her? In Mens Lives lies the main Obſtacle to right Opi- 
nions in Religion: and if you will not believe me, yet what a very rational Man of 
the Church of Exgland ſays in the Caſe, will deſerve to be remembred. Did Religion 
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beſtow Heaven, without any Forms and Conditions, indifferently upon all; If the Crown of Sermon of 


Life was Hereditary, and free to good and bad, and not ſettled by Covenant upon the 
Ele of God only, ſuch as live ſoberly, righteouſly and godly in this preſent 
World; I believe there would be no ſuch thing as an Infidel among us. Aud without Con- 
troverſy tis the way and means of attaining to Heaven, that makes profane Scoffers ſo wit- 
ling to let go the Expectation of it. *T not the Articles of the Creed, but their Duty to 
God and their Neighbour, that is ſuch an inconſiſtent incredible Legend. They will not 
practiſe the Rules of Religion, and therefore they cannot believe the Doctrines Fit. The 
ingenious Author will pardon me the change of one Word, which I doubt not but 
ſutes his Opinion, though it did not fo well that Argument he was then on. 

You grant the true Religion has always Light, and Strength to prevail; falſe Re- 
ligions have neither. Take away the Satisfaction of Mens Luſts, and which then, I 
pray, hath the Advantage? Will Men, againſt the Light of their Reaſon, do Violence 
to their Underſtandings, and forſake Truth, and Salvation too, gratis? You tell us 
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here, No Religion but the true requires of Men the difficult Task of mortyfying their Liiſts, 
This being granted you, what Service will this do you to prove a neceſſity of Force to 
punith all Diſſenters in Euglandꝰ? Do none of their Religions require the mortifying of 
Luſts as well as yours? 
And now, let us conſider your Inſtance whereon you build ſo much, that we hear of 
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1 Pag. . It over and over again. For you tell us. l1dolatry prevail'd, but yet not by the Help 
oi Pag. is, of Force, as has been ſufficiently ſhewn. And again, That Truth left to ſhift for her ſelf, 
ny will not do well enough, has been ſufficiently ſpewn. What you have done to ſhew this, 


is to be ſeen, where you tell us, Within how few Generations after the Flood, the Worſhip 

of falſe Gods prevail'd againſt the Religion which Noah profeſſed, and taught his Children, 

(which was undoubtedly the true Religion) almoſt to the utter Excluſion of it, (though that 

at firſt was the only Religion in the World) without any Aid from Force, or the Aſſiſtance 

of the Powers in being, for any thing we find in the Hiſtory of thoſe Times, as we may rea- 

ſonally believe, conſidering that it found an Entrance into the World, and Entertainment 

init, when it could have no ſuch Aid, or Affiſtance. Of which (beſides the Corruption of 

Human Nature) you ſuppoſe there can no other Cauſe be aſſigned, or none more probable 

than this, that the Powers then in being, did not do what they might and ought to have done, 

towards the preventing or checking that horrible Apoſtacy. Here you tell us, that the 

Worſhip of falſe Gods , within a very few Generations after the Flood, prevail'd againſt 

the true Religion, almoſt to the utter Excluſion of it. This you fay indeed, but without 

any Proofs z and unleſs that be ſhewing, you have not, as you pretend, any way hemn 

it. Out of what Records, I beſcech you, have you it, that the true Religion 

was almoſt wholly extirpated out of the World, within a few Generations after the 

Flood? The Scripture, the largeſt Hiſtory we have of thoſe Times, ſays nothing of it; 

nor does, as I remember, mention any as guilty of Idolatry, within 2 or 300 Years af- 

ter the Flood. In Canaan it ſelf, J do not think that you can out of any credible 

Hiſtory ſhew, that there was any Idolatry within ten or twelve Generations after Noah z 

much leſs that it had fo overſpread the World, and extirpated the true Religion, out 

of that part of it, where the Scene lay of thoſe Actions recorded in the Hiſtory of the 

Bible. In Abraham's time, Melchiſedeck who was King of Salem, was alſo the Prieſt 

of the moſt High God. We read that God, with an immediate Hand, puniſh'd mi- 

raculouſly, firſt Mankind, at the Confuſion of Babel, and afterward Sodom, and four 

other Cities; but in neither of theſe Places is there any the leaſt mention of Idolatry, 

by which they provoked God, and drew down Vengeance on themſelves. So that truly 

you have ſhewr nothing at all, and what the Scripture ſhens is againſt you. For be- 

tides, that it is plain by Melchiſedeck the King of Salem, and Prieſt of the moſt High 

* Pag. é. God, to whom Abraham paid Tithes, that all the Land of Canaan was not yet over- 

5 ſpread with Idolatry, though afterwards in the time of Joſhua, by the Forfeiture was 

therefore made of it to the Jſraelites, one may have reaſon to ſuſpect it were more defi- 

led with it, than any part of the World. Belides Salem, I ſay, he that reads the 

Gen. z, Story of Abimelech, will have reaſon to think, that he alſo and his Kingdom, though 
21,26, Philiſtines, were not then infected with Idolatry. | 

You think they, and almoſt all Mankind were Idolaters, but you may be miſtaken ; 

and that which may ſerve to ſhew it, is the Example of Elijab the Prophet, who 

was at leaſt as infallible a Gueffer as you, and was as well inſtructed in the State and 

Hiſtory of his own Country, and Time, as you can be in the State of the whole 

World three or four thouſand Years ago. E/:jah thought that Idolatry had wholly 

1 Kinzs Extirpated the true Religion out of J/rae!, and complains thus to God. The Chil- 

19. 10. dren of Iſrael have forſaken thy Covenant, thrown down thy Altars, and ſlain thy Pro- 

Ver. 14. phets with the Sword : and J, even I alone, am left, and they ſeek my Life to take it a- 

way. And he is ſo fully perſuaded of it, that he repeats it again: And yet God tells 

him, that he had there yet 7000 Knees that had not bowed to Baal, 7000 that 

were not Idolaters: though this was in the Reign of Ahab, a King zealous for Ido- 

latry; and in a Kingdom ſet up in an idolatrous Worſhip, which had continued the 

national Religion, eſtabliſhed and promoted by the continued Succeſſion of ſeveral 

idolatrous Princes. And though the national Religions ſoon after the Flood were 

falſe, which you are far enough from proving; how does it thence follow, that the 

true Religion was zear extirpated ? which it muſt needs quite have been, before 

pag. 9 St. Peter's time, if there were ſo great reaſon to fear, as you tell us, That the true Re- 

; Iligion, without the Aſſiſtance of Force, would in a much ſhorter time, than any 

oue that does not well conſider the matter ul imagine, be moſt effeftually ew 
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pated throughout the World, For about 2000 Years after Noah's time, St. 7eter tells 

us, That in every Nation, he that feareth God, and worketh Righteouſneſs, is accepted by Acts 10. 
him. By which words, and by the occaſion on which they were ſpoken, it is manifeſt, 35 
that in Countries where for 2000 Years together no Force had been uſed for the ſup- 

port of Noah's true Religion, it was not yet wholly extirpated. But that you may 

not think it was ſo near, that there was but one left, only Cornelius, if you will took 

into Acts 17. 4. you will find a great Multitude of them at Thefſalonica, And of the Ver. 17. 
devout Greeks a great Multitude believed, and conſorted with Paul aud Silas. And 
again, more of them in Athens, a City wholly given to Idolatry. For that thoſe 
Secbν,)⁰ Which we tranſlate devont, and whereof many are mentioned in the Acts, 

were Gentiles, who worſhipped the true God, and kept the Precepts of Noah, 

Mr. 2Mede has abundantly proved. So that whatſoever you, who have well conſidered 

the Matter, may imagine of the ſhortneſs of time, wherein Noah's Religion would be 
effetually extirpated throughout the World, without the Aſſiſtance of Force, we find it 

at Athens, at Philippi, at Corinth, amongſt the Romans, in Antioch of Piſidia, in 
Theſſalonica, above 2000 Years after, and that not ſo near being extinguill?d, but that 

in ſome of thoſe Places the Profeſſors of it were numerous: at Theſſa/onrca they are 

call'd a great Multitude: at Antioch many: and how many of them there were in other 

parts of the World, whereof there was no occaſion to make mention in that ſhort Hi- 

ſtory of the Acts of the Apoſtles, who knows? If they anſwered, in other Places, to 

what were found in theſe, as what Reaſon is there to ſuppoſe they ſhould not? I think 

we may imagine them to be as many, as there were eitectually of the true Religion 
Chriſtians in Europe, a little before the Reformation, notwithſtanding the Aſſiſtance 

the Chriſtian Religion had from Authority, after the withdrawing of Miracles, 

But you have a Salvo, for you write warily, and endeavour to fave your ſelf on all 
Hands; you ſay, There is great Reaſon to fear, that without God's EXTRAORDINA- Pag. 9. 
RY I ROVIDENCE, it would in a much ſhorter time, than any one, who does not well 
conſider the Matter, would imagine, be moſt effectually extirpated by it, throughout the 
World, *Tis without doubt, the Providence of God which governs the Affairs both of 
the World and his Church; and to that, whether you call it Ordinary or Extraor- 

dinary, you may truſt the Freſervation of his Church, without the uſe of ſuch Means, 
as he has no where appointed or authorized. You fancy Force neceflary to preſerve 
the true Religion, and hence you conclude the Magiſtrate authorized, without any far- 
ther Commiſſion from God, to uſe it, if there be no other Means left; and therefore 
that muſt be uſed : If Religion ſhould be preſerved without it, it is by the Exrraordi- 
aary Providence of God; where Extraordinary ſignifies nothing, but begging the thin 
in queſtion. The true Religion has been preſerved many Ages, in the Church, with- | 
out Force. Ay, ſay you, that was by the Extraordinary Providence of Cod. His 
Providence which over-rules all Events, we eaſily grant it: But why Extraordinary 
Providence ? becauſe Force was neceſſary to preſerve it. And why was Force neceſſary ? 
becauſe otherwiſe, without Extraordinary Providence, it cannot be preferv'd. In 
ſuch Circles covered under good Words, but miſapplied, one might ſhe you taking 
many a Turn in your Anſwer, if it were fit to waſte others Time to trace your Wan- 
derings.. God has appointed Preaching, Teaching, Perſuaſion, Inſtruction, as a means 
to continue and propagate his true Religion in the World; and if it were any where 
preſerved and propagated without that, we might call it his £xtraordinary Providence; 
but the Means he has appointed being uſed, we may conclude, that Men have done 
their Duties, and ſo may leave it to his Providence, however we will call it, to pre4 
ſerve the little Flock (which he bids not to fear) to the end of the World, 

But let us return again to what you ſay, to make good this Hypothelis of yours, 

That Idolatry entred firſt into the World by the Contrivance, and ſpread it ſelf by the 

Endeavours of private Men, without the Aſſiſtance of the Magiſtrates, and thoſe in 

Power. To prove this, you tell us, That it found Entrance into the World, and Enter- Pag. 6. 

tainment in it, when it could have ns ſuch Aid or Aſſiſtance. When was this, I beſeech 

you, that Idolatry found this Entrance into the World ? Under what King's Reign was 

it, that you are ſo poſitive it could have no ſuch Aid or Affiſt ance ? It you had named the 

Time, the thing (though of no great Moment to you) had been ſure. But now we may 

very juſtly queſtion this bare Afertion of yours. For ſince we find, as far back as we 

have any Hiſtory of it, that the great Men of the World were always forward to ſet 

up and promote Idolatry and falſe Religions, you ought to have given us ſome Reaſon 

why, without Authority from Hiſtory, you affirm that Idolatry, at its entrance urs 
| the 
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the World, had not that Aſſiſtance from Men in Power, which it never fail'd of af. 
terwards. Who they were that made Jſrael to ſin, the Scripture tells us. Their 
Kings were ſo zealous Promoters of Idolatry, that there is ſcarce any one of them, 
that has not that Brand left upon him in Holy Writ. 

One of the ftirſt falſe Religions, whoſe riſe and way of propagating we have an ac- 
count of in Sacred Hiſtory, was by an ambitious Uſurper, who, having rebell'd a- 
gainſt his Maſter, with a falſe Title ſet up a falſe Religion, ro ſecure his Power and 
Dominion. Why this might not have been done before Feroboam's Days, and Idols 
{-t up at other | laces, as well as at Dan and Bethel, to ſerve politick Ends, will need 
ſome other Proof, than barely ſaying, it conl/d not be ſo at firſt. The Devil, unleſs 
much more ignorant, was not leſs buſy in thoſe Days to engage Princes in his Fa- 
vour, and to weave Religion into Affairs of State, the better to introduce his Wor- 
ſhip, and ſupport Idolatry, by accommodating it to the Ambition, Vanity, or Su- 
perſtition, ot Men in Power: and therefore, you may as well ſay, that the Corrup- 
tion of human Nature, as that the afſiſtance of the Powers in being, did not, in thoſe 
Days, help forward falſe Religionsz becauſe your Reading has furnith'd you with 
no particular mention of it out of Hiſtory. But you need but ſay, that the Wor- 
ſhip of falſe Gods prevail'd without any Aid from Force, or the Aſſiſtance of the 
Powers in being, for any thing we find in the Hiſtory of thoſe times, and then you 
have ſufficiently Sewn, what? even that you have juſt nothing to he for your 
Aſſertion. 

But whatever that any thing is, which you find in Hiſtory, you may meet with 
Men (whoſe reading yet I will not compare with yours) who think they have found 
in Hiſtory, that Princcs, and thoſe in Fower, firſt corrupted the true Religion, by 
ſetting up the Images and Symbols of their F redeceſſors in their Temples z which, by 
their Influence, and the ready Obedience of the Prieſts they appointed, were in Suc- 
ceſſion of Time propos'd to the People as Objects of their Worſhip. Thus they think 
they find in Hiſtory that Iſis, Queen of Egypt, with her Counſellor Thoth, inſtituted 
the Funeral-Rites of King Oſiris, by the Honour done to the ſacred Ox. They 
think they find alſo in Hiſtory, that the ſame Thoth, who was alſo King of Egypt 
in his turn, invented the Figures of the firſt Egyptian Gods, Saturn, Dagon, Jupi- 
ter Hammon, and the reſt: that is, the Figures of their Statues or Idols; and that 
he inſtituted the Worſhip and Sacrifices of theſe Gods : And his Inſtitutions were ſo 
well aſſiſted by thoſe in Authority, and obſerved by the Prieſts they ſet up, that the 


Worſhip of thoſe Gods ſoon became the Religion of that, and a Pattern to other 


Nations. And here we may perhaps, with good reaſon, place the riſe and original 
of Idolatry after the Flood, there being nothing of this kind more ancient. So rea- 
dy was the Ambiticn, Vanity, or Superſtition of Princes, to introduce their Prede- 
ceſſors into the Divine Worſhip of the People, to ſecure to themſelves the greater 
Veneration from their Subjects, as deſcended from the Gods; or to erect ſuch a Wor- 
ſhip, and ſuch a Prieſthood, as might awe the blinded and ſeduced People into that 
Obedience they defired. Thus Ham, by the Authority of his Succeſſors, the Rulers 
of Egypt, is firſt brought. for the Honour of his Name and Memory into their Temples, 


and never left, till he is erected into a God, and made Jupiter Hammon, &c. which 


Faſhion took afterwards with the Princes of other Countries. 

Was not the great God of the Eaſtern Nations, Baal, or Jupiter Belus, one of the 
firſt Kings of Aſſyria? And which, I pray, is the more likely, that Courts, by their 
Inſtruments the Prieſts, ſhould thus advance the Honour of Kings amongſt the Peo- 
ple for the Ends of Ambition and Power; or the People find out theſe refined ways 
of doing it, and introduce them into Courts for the enſlaving themſelves? What I- 
dolatry does your Hiſtory tell you of among the Greeks, before Phoroneus and Danaus, 
Kings of the Argives, and Cecrops and Theſeus Kings of Attica, and Cadmus King 


of Thebes introduced it? An Art of Rule tis probable they borrowed from the E- 


gyptians. So that if you had not vouch'd the Silence of Hiſtory, without conſult- 
ing it, you would poſſibly have found, that in the firſt Ages, Princes, by their Influ- 
ence and Aid, by the Help and Artifice of the Prieſts they employ'd, their Fables of 
their Gods, their Myſteries and Oracles, and all the Aſſiſtance they could give it by 
their Authority, did ſo much againſt the Truth, before direct Force was grown into 
Faſhion, and appear'd openly, that there would be little reaſon of putting the Guard 
and Propagation of the true Religion into their Hands now, and arining them with 
Force to promote it. | 8 * 
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That this was the Original of Idolatry in the World, and that it was borrowed by 
other Magiſtrates from the Egyptians, is farther evident in that this Worſhip was 
ſettled in Egypt, and grown the national Religion there, before the Gods of Greece, 
and ſeveral other idolatrous Countries were born. For though they took their Pat- 
tern of deifying their deceaſed Princes, from the Exypiians, and kept, as near as 
they could, to the Number and Genealogies of the Egyptian Gods; yet they took the 
Names ſtill of ſome great Men of their own, which they accommodated to the My- 
thology of the Egyptians. Thus, by the aſſiſtance of the Powers in being, Idolatry 
entred into the World after the Flood. Whereof, if there were not ſo clear Foot- 
ſteps in Hiſtory, why yet ſhould you not imagine Princes and Magiſtrates, engaged in 
falſe Religions, as ready to employ their Power for the maintaining and promoting 
their falſe Religions in thoſe Days, as we find them now ? And therefore, what you 


44. 


ſay in the next Words, of the Entrance of Idolatry into the world, and the Entertain- Pag. 6. 


went it found in it, will not paſs for ſo very evident, without Proof, though you tell 
us never ſo confidently, that you ſappoſe, beſides the Corruption of human Nature, there 
can no other Cauſe be aſſigned of it, or none more probable than this, That the Powers 
then in being, did not what they might and onght to have done, (i. e. if you mean it to 
your purpoſe, uſe Force your way, to make Men conſider, or to impoſe Creeds and 
ways of Worſhip) towards the preventing or checking that horrible Apoſtacy. 

I grant that the entrance and growth of Idolatry, might be owing to the Negli- 
gence of the Powers in being, in that they did not do what they might and ought to 
have done, in uſing their Authority to ſuppreſs the Enormities of Mens Manners, 
and correct the Irregularity of their Lives. But this was not all the aſſiſtance they 
gave to that horrible Apoſtacy: They were, as far as Hiſtory gives us any Light, the 
Promoters of it, and Leaders in it, and did what they ought not to have done, by 
ſetting up falſe Religions, and uſing their Authority to eſtabliſh them, to ſerve their 
corrupt and ambitious Deſigns. 

National Religions, eſtabliſh'd by Authority, and enforced by the Powers in being, 
we hear of every where, as far back as we have any account of the riſe and growth 
of the Religions of the World. Shew me any Place, within thoſe few Generations, 
wherein you ſay the Apoſtacy prevail 'd after the Flood, where the Magiſtrates, being 
of the true Religion, the Subjects by the Liberty of a Toleration, were led into falſe 
Religions, and then you will produce ſomething againſt Liberty of Conſcience. But 
to talk of that great Apoſtacy, as wholly owing to Toleration , when you can- 
not produce one Inſtance of Toleration then in the World, is to ſay what you 

leaſe, 
F That the majority of Mankind were then, and always have been, by the Corrup- 
tion and Pravity of human Nature, led away, and kept from embracing the true Re- 
ligion, is paſt doubt. But whether this be owing to Toleration, in matters of Reli- 
gion, is the Queſtion. David deſcribes an horrible Corruption and Apoſtacy in his 


you will ſay, a Tolcration then in that Kingdom was the Cauſe of it. If the greateſt 
part cannot be ill without a Toleration, I am afraid you muſt be fain to find out a 
Toleration in every Country, and in all Ages of the World. For I think it is true, 
of all Times and Flaces, that the broad Way, that leadeth to Deſtruction, has had 


ply'd, z. e. with Puniſhments only upon Non-conformiſts, ever prevail'd. to bring the 
greater Number into the zarrow way, that leads unto Life; which our Saviour tells 
us, there are few that find. 
Ihe Corruption of human Nature, you ſay, oppoſes the true Religion. I grant it 
you. There was alſo, ſay you, an horrible Apoſtacy after the Flood; let this alſo 
be granted you: and yet from hence it will not follow, that the true Religion can- 
not ſubſiſt and prevail in the World without the aſſiſtance of Force, your way ap- 
ply'd, till you have ſhewn, that the falſe Religions, which were the Inventions of 
Men, grew up under Toleration, and not by the Encouragement and Aſſiſtance of 
the Powers in being. 
How near ſoever therefore, the true Religion was to be extinguiſh'd within a few 
Generations after the Flood, (which whether more in Danger then, than in moſt Ages 
ſince, is more than you can thew.) This will be ſtill the Queſtion, whether the Li- 
berty of Toleration, or the Authority of the Powers in being, contributed moſt to 
it? And whether there can be no other, nor more probable Cauſe aſhgned , than the 
Vol, II. | | Kkk ip want 


moſt Travellers. I would be glad to know where it was that Force, your way ap- 


time, ſo as to ſay, There is none that doth good, no not one; and yet I do not think plal. 14. 
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as ſutes not at all with the Spirit of true Chriſtianity. How great their Ignorance 
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want of Force, your way apply'd, I ſhall leave the Reader to judge. This I am 
ſure, whatever Cauſes any one elſe ſhall an, are as well proved 2s yours, if they 
offer them only as their Conjectures. | 

Not but that I think Men could run into falſe and fooliſh ways of Worſhip, with. 
out the Inſtigation or Aſſiſtance of human Authority; but the Powers of the World, 
as far as we have any Hiſtory, having been always forward enough (true Religion as 
little ſerving Princes as private Mens Zu/?s) to take up wrong Religions, and as for- 
ward to employ their Authority to impoſe the Religion, good or bad, which they 
had once taken up; I can ſee no reaſon why the not uſing of Force, by the Princes 
of the World, ſhould be aſſigned as the ſole, or ſo much as the moſt probable Cauſe 
of propagating the falſe Religions of the World, or extirpating the true; or how 
= can ſo politively ſay, Idolatry prevail'd without any affiſtance from the Powers 
in being. | 

Since therefore Hiſtory leads us to the Magiſtrates, as the Authors and Promoters 
of Idolatry in the World, to which we may ſuppoſe their not ſuppreſſing of Vice, 
joined as another Cauſe of the ſpreading of falſe Religions , you were beſt conſider, 
whether you can ſtill ſuppoſe there can no other Cauſe be aſſigned, of the prevailing of 
the Worſhip of falſe Gods, but the Magiſtrate's not interpoſing his Authority in mat- 
ters of Religion. For that that cannot with any Probability at all be aſſigned as any 
Cauſe, I ſhall give you this farther reaſon. You impute the prevailing of falſe Reli- 
gions to the Corruption and Pravity of human Nature, left to itſelf, unbridled by Au- 
thority. Now if Force, your way applied, does not at all bridle the Corruption and 
Pravity of human Nature, the Magiſtrate's not ſo interpoſing his Authority, cannot 
be aſſigned as any Cauſe at all of that Apoſtacy. So that let that Apoltacy have what 
riſe, and ſpread as far as you pleaſe, it will not make one jot for Force, your way ap- 
plied, or ſhew that that can receive any aſſiſtance your way from Authority, For your 
uſe of Authority and Force, being only to bring Men to an outward Conformity to 
the national Religion, it leaves the Corruption and Pravity of human Nature as un- 
bridled as before; as J have ſhewn elſewhere. 

You tell us, That it is not true, that the true Religion will prevail by its own Light 
and Strength, without Miracles, or the aſſiſtance of the Powers in being, becauſe of the 
Corruption of human Nature. And for this you give us an Inſtance in the Apoſtacy 
preſently after the Flood. And you tell us, That without the aſſiſtance of Force it 
would preſently be extirpated out of the World. If the Corruption of human Na- 
ture be ſo univerſal, and ſo ſtrong, that, without the help of Force, the true Religi- 
on is too weak to ſtand it, and cannot at all prevail, without Miracles or Force; How 
come Men ever to be converted, in Countries where the national Religion is falſe ? If 
you ſay by extraordinary Providence, what that amounts to, bas been thewn, If you 
ſay this Corruption is ſo potent in all Men, as to oppoſe and prevail againſt the Go- 
ſpel, not aſſiſted by Force or Miracles, that is not true. If in moſt Men, ſo it is ſtill, 
even where Force is uſed. For J deſire you to name me a Country, where the greateſt 
part are really and truly Chriſtians, ſuch as you confidently believe Chriſt, at the laſt 
Day, will own to be ſo. In England having, as you do, excluded all the Diſſenters, 
(or elſe why would you have them puniſh'd, to bring them to embrace the true Reli- 
gion?) you muſt, I fear, allow your ſelf a great Latitude in thinking, if you think 
that the Corruption of human Nature, does not ſo far prevail, even amongſt Confor- 
miſts, as to make the Ignorance, and Lives, of great Numbers amongſt them, ſuch 


may be, in the more ſpiritual and elevated parts of the Chriſtian Religion, may be 
gueſſed, by what the Reverend Biſhop, before cited, ſays of it, in reference to a 
Rite of the Church; the moſt eaſy and obvious to be inſtructed in, and under- 
ſtood. His Words are, In the common Management of that Holy Right | Confirmati- 
on] it is but too viſible, that of thoſe Multitudes that croud to it, the far greater part 
come merely as if they were to receive the Biſhop's Bleſſing, without any Senſe of the Jom 
made by them, and of their renewing their baptiſmal Engagements in it. And if Origen 
were now alive, might he not find many in our Church, to whom theſe Words of his 
might be apply'd, whoſe Faith ſignifies only thus much, and goes no farther than this, 
viz. that they come duly to the Church, and bow their Heads to the Prieſts, &c. For 
it ſeems it was then the Faſhion to bow to the Prieſt as it is now to the Altar, If there- 
fore you ſay Force is neceſſary, becauſe without it no Men will ſo conſider as to em- 


brace the true Religion, for the Salvation of their Souls, that I think it 1 
falſe. 
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falſe. If you ay it is neceſſary to uſe ſuch Means as will make the greateſt part fo em- 
brace it, you muſt uſe ſome other means than Force, your way applied, for that docs 
not ſo far work on the Majority. If you ſay it is zeceſſary, becauſe poſtibly it may 
work on ſome, which bare Preaching, and Perſuaſion, will not; J anſwer, If poſſibly 
your moderate Puniſpments may work on ſome, and therefore they are neceſſary, tis as 
poſſible, that greater Puniſhments may work on others, and therefore they are neceſſary, 
and ſo on to the utmoſt Severities. 
That the Corruption of human Nature is every where ſpread, and that it works, Pag. 25. 
powerfully in the Children of Diſobedience, who received not the Love of the Truth, 
but had Pleaſure in Onrigbteouſneſs; and therefore God gives them up to believe 4 Lie, 
no Body, I think, will deny. Bur that this Corruption of human Nature works e- 
qually in all Men, or in all Ages; and fo, that God will, or ever did, give up all 
Men, not reſtrained by Force, your way moditied and applied, to believe a Lie, (as 
all falſe Religions are) that I yet ſee no reaſon to grant. Nor will this Inſtance of 
Noah's Religion, you ſo much rely on, ever perſuade, till you have proved, that from 
thoſe eight Men which brought the true Religion with them into the new World 
there were not eight thouſand, or eighty thouſand, which retain'd it in the World in 
the worſt Times of the Apoſtacy. And Secondly, till you have proved, that the falſe 
Religions of the World prevail'd, without any Aid from Force, or the Aſſiſtance of 
rhe Powers in being. And Thirdly, That the decay of the rrue Religion was for want 
of Force, your moderate Force, neither of which you have at all proved, as, I think 
it manifeſt, | 
One Conſideration more touching Noah, and his Religion, give me leave to ſuggeſt, 
and that is; if Force were ſo neceſſary for the ſupport of the true Religion, as you make 
it, 'tis ſtrange God, who gave him Precepts about other things, ſhould never reveal 
this to him, nor any Body elſe, that I know. To this, you, who have confeſſed the Scr t- 
pture not to have given the Magiſtrate ths Commiſſion, muſt ſay, that it is plain enough in 
the Commiſſion that he has from the Law of Nature, and ſo needed not any Revelation, 
to inſtruct the Magiſtrate in the Right he has to uſe Force. I confels the Magiſtrates 
have uſed Force in Matters of Religion, and have been as confidently and conſtantly put 
upon it by their Prieſts, as if they had as clear a Commiſſion from Heaven, as St. Peter 
had to preach the Goſpel to the Gentiles. But yet tis plain, notwithſtanding that Com- 
miſſion from the Law of Nature, there needs ſome farther Inſtruction from Revelation, 
ſince it does not appear, that they have found out the right uſe of Force, ſuch as the 
true Religion requires for its Preſervation 3 and though you have after ſeveral thouſands 
of Years, at laſt, diſcovered it, yet it is very imperfectly, you not being able to tell, if a 
Law were now to be made againſt thoſe who have not confider'd as they ought, what 
are thoſe moderate Penalties which are to be einploy'd againſt them, though yet with- 
out that all the reſt ſignifies nothing. But however doubtful you are in this, I am glad 
to find you ſo direct, in putting Mens rejecting the true Religion, upon the Difficulty Pag. 7; 
they have to mortiſ their Luſts, which the true Religion requires of them, and I d<lire 
you to remember it in other places, where I have occaſion to mind you of it. 
To conclude, T hat we may ſee the great Advantage your Cauſe will receive from 
that Inſtance, you ſo much rely on, of the Apoſtary after the Flood; I ſhall oppoſe 
another to it. You ſay, That Jdolatry prevail'd in the World, in a few Generations, Pag. 6, 
almoſt to the utter Excluſion of the true Religion, without any Aid from Force, or Aſſiſtance 
of the Powers in being, by reaſon of Toleration. And therefore, you think there ts great pag, g; 
reaſon to fear, that the true Religion would, by Toleration, quickly be moſt effeftually 
extirpated throughout the World, And I ſay, that after Chriſtianity was received for 
the Religion of the Empire, and whilſt Political Laws, and Force, interpoſed in it, an MedeDiſc? 
horrible Apoſtacy prevail'd, to almoſt the utter Excluſion of true Religion, and a ge- 30. 2. 154. 
neral introducing of Idolatry. And therefore I think there is great reaſon tb fear & Apolt. 
more harm than good, from the uſe of Force in Religion. of thelate 
This I think as good an Argument againſt, as yours for Force, and ſomething 7% 
better; ſince what you build on is only preſum'd by you, not proved from Hiſtory : 
whereas the matter of Fact here is well known, not will you deny it, when you con- 
ſider the State of Religion in Chriſtendom under the Aſſiſtance of that Force, which 
you tell us, ſucceeded and ſupplied the place of withdrawn Miracles, which in your 
Opinion, are ſo neceſſary in the abſence of Force, that you make that the reaſon of 
their continuance 3 and tell us, they were continued till Force could be had; mot ſo Pag. 373 
much for evincing the Truth of Chriſtian 1477 as to ſupply the want of the Magiſtr ate's 
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Aſſiſt ante. So that whenever Force fail'd, there, according to your Hypotheſis; are 
Miracles to ſupply it want; for without one of them, the true Religion (if we may 
believe you) will ſoon be atterly extirpated; and what Force, in the abſence of Mira. 
cles, produced in Chriſtendom ſeveral Ages before the Reformation, is ſo well known, 
that it will be haid to find what Service your way of arguing will do any but the Ro- 
miſh Religion. 

Bur to take your Argument in its full Latitude, you ſay, but you ſay it without 
Book, that there was once a Toleration in the World to the almoſt utter Extirpation 
of the true Religion; and I ſay to you, that as far as Records authorize either Opj- 
nion, we may ſay Force has been always uſed in Matters of Religion, to the great 
Prejudice of the true Religion, and tne t rofeſſors of it, And there not being an Age 
wherein you can ſhew me, upon a fair Trial of an eſtabliſh'd National Toleration, that 
the true Religion was extirpated, or endangered, fo much as you pretend by it: 
Whereas there isno Age (whereof we have ſufficient Hiſtory to judge of this Matter) 
wherein it will not be eaſy to find that the true Religion, and its Followers, ſuffered 
by Force, you will in vain endeavour, by Inſtances, to prove the ill Effects, or uſeleC. 
neſs of Toleration, ſuch as the Author propoſed, which I challenge you to ſhew me was 
ever [et up in the World, or that the true Religion ſutfer'd by it 3 and'tis to the want 
of it, the Reſtraints and Diſadvantages the true Religion has laboured under, and its 
ſo little ſpreading in the World will juſtly be imputed 3 until, from better Experi- 
ments, you have ſomething to ſay againſt it. 

Our Saviour has promiſed that he will build his Church on this fundamental Truth, 
That he is Chriſt the Son of God; ſo that the Gates of Hell ſhall not prevail againſt it: 
And this I believe, though you tell us the true Religion is not able to ſubſiſt without 
the Aſliſtance of Force, when Miracles ceaſe. I do nut remeniber that our Saviour any 
where promiſes any other Aſſiſtance but that of his Spirit, or gives his little Flock any 
Encouragement to expect much Countenance or Help from the great Men of the 
World, or the Coercive Power of the Magiſtrates, nor any where authorizes them to 
uſe it for the ſupport of his Church; Not many wiſe Men after the Fleſh, not many 
mighty, not many noble, is the Stile of the Goſpel ; and I believe will be found to be- 
long toall Ages of the Church Militant, paſt and to come, as well as to the firſt ; For 
God, as St. Paul tells us, has choſen the fooliſh things of the World to confound the wiſe, 
and the weak things of the World to confound the Mighty; and this not only till Mira- 
cles ceaſed, but ever ſince. To be hated for Chriſt's Name Sake, and by much Triby- 
lation to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, has been the general and conſtant Lot of the 
People of God, as well as it ſeems to be the current Strain of the New Teſtament 
which promiſes nothing of ſecular Power or Greatneſs ; ſays nothing of Kings being 
nurſing Fathers, or Queens nurſing Mothers: which Prophecy, whatever Meaning it 
have, 'tis like cur Saviour would not have omitted to ſupport his Church with ſome 
Hopes and Afurance of ſuch Aſſiſtance, if it were to have any Accompliſhment before 
his ſecond Coming; when 1ſrael ſhall come in again, and with the Gentiles make up 
the fulneſs of his glorious Kingdom. But the Tenor of the New Teſtament is, AY that 
will live Godly in Jeſus Chriſt, ſhall ſuffer Perſecution, 2 Tim. 3. 

In your Argument conſider d, you tell us, That no Aan can fail of finding the way of 
Salvation that ſeeks it as be ought, In my Anſwer, I take notice to you, that the 
places of Scripture you cite to prove it, point out this way of ſeeking as we ought, to be 
a good Life; as particularly that of St. John, I any one will do his will, be ſhall know 
of the Doctrine whether it be of God: upon which I uſe theſe Words. © So that theſe 
« places, if they prove what you cite them for, That zo Man can fail of finding the way 
« of Salvation, who ſeeks it as he ought ; they do alſo prove, that a good Life is the 
« only way to ſcek as we ought 5 and that therefore, the Magiſtrates, if they would 
« put Men upon ſeeking the way of Salvation as they ought, ſhould by their Laws and 

« Penalties force them to a good Life; a good Converſation being the ſureſt and rea- 
« gieſt way to a right Underſtanding. And that if Magiſtrates will ſeverely and im- 
« partially ſet themſelves againſt Vice, in whomſoever it is found, True Religion 
« will be ſpread wider than ever hitherto it has been by the Impoſition of Creeds 
« and Ceremonies. To this you reply, Whether the Magiſtrates ſetting themſelves ſe- 
verely and impartially againſt what you ſuppoſe I call Vice, or the Impuſit ion of ſound Creed] 
and decent Ceremonies, does more conduce to the ſpreading the true Religion, and rendring 
it fruitful in the Lives of its profeſſors, we need not examine; you confeſs, you think, both 
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it had been put to you, Whether a good Living, or a good Prebend would more con- 
duce to the enlarging your Fortune, I think it would be allow'd you as no improper or 
unlikely Anſwer, what you ſay here, 7 think both together would do beſt ; but here the 
Caſe is otherwiſe, your Thinking determines not the Point: and other People of 
equal Authority, may, and I will anſwer for it, do think otherwiſe: but becauſe 
pretend to no Authority, I will give you a Reaſon, why your Thinking is inſuf— 
ficient, You tell us, That Force is not a fit Means, where it is not neceſſary as well as Pag 30. 
uſeful 5 and you prove it to be neceſſary, becauſe there is no other Means left. Now if 
the Severity of the Magiſtrate, againſt what I call Yice, will, as you will not deny, pro- 
mote a good Life, and that be the right way to ſeek the Truths of Religion, here is 
another Means beſides impoſing of Creeds and Ceremonies, to promote true Religion 
and therefore your Argument for its Neceſſity, becauſe of no other Means left, being 
gone, you cannot ſay both together are beſt, when one of them being not neceflary, 
is therefore, by your own Confeſſion, not to be uſed. 

I having ſaid, That if ſuch an indirect and at 4 diſtance Uſefulneſs were ſufficient to 
juſtify the Uſe of Force, the Magiſtrate might make his Subjects Eunuchs for the 
Kingdom of Heaven: You reply, That you ſuppoſe I will not ſay Caſtration is neceſſary, pag. 334 
becauſe you hope I acknowledge, that Marriage, and that Grace which God denies to none, 
who ſeriouſly ask it, are ſufficient for that Purpoſe. And I hope you acknowledge, that 
Freaching, Admonitions and Inſtructions, and that Grace which God dentes to none who 
ſeriouſly ask it, are ſufficient for Salvation. So that by this Anſwer of yours, there 
being no more neceſſity of Force to make Men of the true Religion, than there is of 
Caſtration to make Men chaſte, it will ſtill remain that the Magiſtrate, when he thinks 
tit, may, upon your Principles, as well caſtrate Men to make them chaſte, as uſe Force 
to make them embrace the Truth that muſt ſave them. 

If Caſtration be not neceflary, becauſe Marriage and the Grace of God is ſufficient, 
without it; nor will Force be neceſſary, becauſe Preaching, and the Grace of God 
is ſufficient without it; and this I think, by your own Rule, where you tell us, Mere : 
there are many uſeful Means, and ſome of them are ſufficient without the reſt, there is no Pag. 34. 
neceſſity of uſmg them all. So that you muſt either quit your neceſſity of Force, or take 
in Caſtration too; which however, it might not go down with the untractable and 
deſperately perverſe and obſtinate People in theſe Weſtern Countries, yet is a Doctrine, 
you may hope, may meet with a better Reception in the Ottoman Empire, and recom- 
mend you to ſome of my Mahometans. 
Io my ſaying, If what we are apt to think uſeful, were thence to be concluded fo, L. p.268. 
« we might be in danger to be obliged to believe the pretended Miracles of the Church 
« of Rome, by your way of Reaſoning ; Unleſs we will ſay (that which without Impiety 
« cannot be ſaid) that the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governour of all things, does not 
« aſe all uſeful Means for promoting his own Honour in the World, and the good of Souls, 
This, I think, will conclude as much for Miracles as for Force: You reply, You think , 
it will not; For in the place | intend, you ſpeak not of uſeful, but of competent, i. e. ſuf- s 35. 
ficient Means. Now competent, or ſufficient Means are neceſſary; but you think no Man 
will ſay that all uſeful Means are ſo: And therefore though, as you affirm, it cannot be 
ſaid without Impiety, that the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governor of all things has not 
furniſh'd Mankind with competent Means for the promoting his own Honour in the World, 
and the Good of Souls ʒ yet it us very agreeable with / iety, and with Truth too, to ſay that 
he does not now uſe all uſeful Means: Becauſe as none of his Attributes obliges him to uſe 
more than ſufficient Means; ſo he may uſe ſufficient Means, without uſing all uſeful 
Means. For where there are many uſeful Means, and ſome of them are ſufficient without 
the reſt, there is no Neceſſity of uſing them all. So that from God's not uſing Miracles 
nom, to promote the true Religion, I cannot conclude that he does not think them uſeful now, 
but only that he does not think them neceſſary. And therefore, though what we are apt to 
think uſeful, were thence to be concluded ſo yet if whatever is uſeful, be not likewiſe to 
be concluded neceſſary, there is no reaſon to fear that we ſhould be obliged to believe the 
Miracles pretended to by the Church of Rome. For if Miracles be not now neceſſary, there 
7s no Inconvenience in thinking the Miracles pretended to by the Church of Rome, to be 
but pretended Miracles. To which I anſwer, Put it how you will, for competent Means, 
or uſeful Means, it will conclude for Miracles ſtill as much as for Force. Your Words 
are theſe, If ſuch a degree of outward Force, as has been mentioned, be really of great and , b. 10 
neceſſary uſe for the advancing theſe Ends, as taking the world as we find it, you ſay, you © 
think it appears to be; then it muſt be acknowledg'd there is a Right ſomewhere to uſe it 
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for the advancing thoſe Ends; unleſs we will ſay (what without Inpiety cannot be ſaid) 


that the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer of all things, has not furniſh'd Mankind with competent 
Means for the promoting his own Honour in the World, and the Good of Souls, What; 
I beſeech you, now is the Sum of this Argument, but this, Force is of great and ne- 
ceſſary Uſe , therefore, the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer of all things, who will not leave 
Mankind unfurniſh'd (which it would be Impiety to ſay) of competent Means for the pro- 
moting his Honour in the World, and the Good of Souls, has given ſomewhere a Right to 
uſe it? 
of us try it now, whether it will not do as well for Miracles. Miracles are of 
great and neceſſary uſe, (as great and neceſſary at leaſt as Force) therefore, the wiſe 
and benign Diſpoſer of all things, who will not leave Mankind unfurniſpd ( which it 
would be Impiety to ſay) of competent Means for the promoting his Honour in the World, 
and the good of Souls, has given ſomewhere a Power of Miracles. I ask you, 
when I in the Second Letter uſed your own Words, apply'd to Miracles inſtead of 
Force, would they not conclude then as well for Miracles as for Force. For you 
muſt remember there was not then in all your Scheme one Word of Miracles to ſup- 
ply the place of Force. Force alone was mention'd , Force alone was neceſſary, all 
was laid on Force. Nor was It eaſy to divine, that Miracles ſhould be taken in, to 
mend the Defects of your Hypotheſis, which in your Anſwer to me, you now have 
done, and I eafily allow it, without holding you to any thing you have ſaid , and 
thall always do ſo. For ſeeking Truth, and not Triumph, as you frequently ſuggeſt, 
I ſhall always take your Hypothelis as you pleaſe to reform it, and either embrace it, 
or ſheẽ you why I do not. ; 

Let us ſee therefore, whether this Argument will do any better now your Scheme 
is mended, and you make Force or Miracles neceſſary. If Force or Miracles are of 
great and neceſſary uſe for the promoting true Religion, and the Salvation of Souls, then 
it muſt be acknowledg'd, that there is ſomewhere a right to uſe the one, or a | ower to 
do the other, for the advancing thoſe Ends; unleſs we will ſay (what without Impiety 
cannot be ſaid ) that the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governor of all things has not 
furniſh'd Mankind with competent Means for the promoting bis own Honour, and the 
Good of Souls. From whence it will follow, if your Argument be good, that where 
Men have not a right to uſe Force, there ſtill we are to expect Miracles, unleſs we will 
ſay, &c. Now where the Magiſtrates are not of the true Religion, there by this 
part of your Scheme, there is a Right in no body to uſe Force; for if there were, 
what need of Miracles ( as you tell us there was) in the firſt Ages of Chriſtianity, 
to ſupply that Want? Since the Magiſtrates, who were of falſe Religions then, 
were furniſh'd with as much Right, if that were enough, as they are now. So that 
where the Magiſtrates are of falſe Religions, there you muſt, upon your Principles, 
affirm Miracles are ſtill to ſupply the want of Force; unleſs you will ſay (what with- 
out Impiety cannot be ſaid) that the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governor of all things, 
hath not furniſh'd Mankind with competent Means for the promoting his own Honour 
in the World , and the Good of Souls. Now how far this will favour the Pretences 
of the Church of Rome to Miracles in the Eaſt and wet-Mdies, and other parts not 
under Popiſh Governments, you were beſt conſider. This is evident, that in all Coun- 
tries where the true Religion is ot received for the Religion of the State, and ſupported 
aud encouraged by the Laws of it, you muſt allow Miracles to be as neceſſary now, as 
ever they were any where in the World, for the ſupply of the want of Force, before 
the Magiſtrates were Chriſtians. And then what Advantage your Doctrine gives to 
the Church of Rome, is very viſible. For they, like you, ſuppoſing theirs the one 
only true Religion, are ſupply'd by you with this Argument for it, viz. That the true 
Religion will not prevail by its own Light and Strength, without the aſſiſtance of Mira- 
cles or Authority. Which are the competent Means, which, without Impiety, it can- 
not be ſaid, that the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governor of all things, has not furniſh'd 
Mankind with, From whence they will not think it hard to draw this Conſequence 3 
that therefore the wiſe aud benign Governor of all things, has continued in their Church 
the Power of Miracles (which yours does not ſo much as pretend to) to ſupply the 
want of the Magiſtrate's alſiſtancc, where that cannot be had to make the true Reli- 
gion prevail. And if a Papiſt ſhould preſs you with this Argument, I would gladly 
know what you would reply to him. | | | 

Though this be enough to make good what I ſaid, yet ſince I ſeek Truth, more 
than my own Juſtification, let us examine a little, what 'tis you here ſay of compe- 
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tent Means. Competent Means, you ſay, are neceſſary; but you think no Man will ſay, 
all uſeful Means are ſo, If you think you ſpeak plain, clear determin'd Senſe, when 
you uſed this good Engliſh Word competent, I pity you: If you did it with Skill, 1 
ſend you to my Pagaus and Mahometaus. But this ſafe way of Talking, though it be 
not altogether ſo clear, yet it ſo often occurs in you, that 'tis hard to judge, whe- 
ther it be Art or Nature. Now pray what do you mean by Afankinkind's being fur- Pag. 25, 
niſh'd with competent Means? If it be ſuch Means as any are prevail'd on by to en- 
brace the Truth that muſt ſave them, Preaching is a competent Means ; for by Preach- 
ing alone, without Force, many are prevail'd on, and become truly Chriſtians; and 
then your Force, by your own Confeſſion, is not zeceſſary. If by competent, you un- 
derſtand ſuch Means by which all Men are prevail'd on, or the majority, to become 
truly Chriſtians, I fear your Force is no competent Means. 

Which way ever you put it, you muſt acknowledge Mankind to be deſtitute of 
competent Means, or your moderate Force not to be that neceſſary competent Means : 
Since whatever Right the Magiſtrates may have had any where to uſe it, wherever 
it has not been uſed, (let the Cauſe be what it will that kept this Means from be- 
ing uſed) there the People have been deſtitute of that Means. 8 

But you will think there is little reaſon to complain of Obſcurity, you having a- 
bundantly explain'd what you mean by competent, in ſaying, competent, i. e. ſufficient 
Means. So that we have nothing to do but to find out what you mean by 2 — 
and the meaning of that Word, in your uſe of it, you happily give us in theſe follow- 
ing, What does any Man mean by ſufficient Evidence, but ſuch as will certainly win Aſ- 
ſent wherever it is duly confided? Apply this to your Means, and then tell me, 
whether your Force be ſuch competetent, i. e. ſufficient Means, that it certainly pro- 
duced embracing the Truth, wherever it was duly, i. e. your way apply'd; if it did 
not, tis plain it is not your competent ſufficient Means, and ſo the World, without 
any ſuch Imputation to the Divine 7/i/dom and Benignity, might be without it. If you 
will ſay it was ſufficient, and did produce that End wherever it was apply'd, I deſire 
you then to tell me whether Mankind hath been always furniſh'd with competent Means. 
You have it now in your Choice, either to talk zmpiouſſy, or renounce Force, and 
diſown it to be competent Meaus; one of the two I do not ſee how, by your own Ar- 
gument, you can avoid. | 

But to lay by your competent and ſufficient Means, and to eaſe you of the Uncer- 
tainty and Difficulty you will be in to determine what is ſo, in reſpect of Mankind 
J ſuppoſe it will be little leſs impious to ſay, that the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Gover- 
nor bath not furniſh'd Mankind with neceſſary Means, as to fay he hath not furniſyd 
them with competent Means. Now, Sir, if your moderate Penalties, and nothing 
elſe, be, ſince the withdrawing of Miracles, this neceſſary deans, what will be left 
you to ſay, by your Argument, of the Wiſdom and Benignity of God in all thoſe 
Countries, where moderate Penalties are not made uſe of? where Men are not fur- 
niſh'd with this Means to bring them to the true Religion? For unleſs you fay , 
that your moderate Penalties have been conſtantly made uſe of in the World for the 
Support and Encouragement of the true Religion, and to bring Men to it, ever ſince 
the withdrawing of Miracles, you muſt confeſs, that not only ſome Countries, (which 
yet were enough againſt you) but Mankind in general, have been unturniſh'd of the 
neceſſary Means for the promoting the Honour of God in the World, and the Salvation of 
Mens Souls, This Argument out of your own Mouth (were there no other) is ſuf- 
ficient to ſhew the Weakneſs and Unreaſonableneſs of your Scheme; and I hope the 
due Conſideration of it will make you cautious another time, how you entitle the 
wiſdom and Benignity of God to the Support of what you once fancy to be of great 
and neceflary Uſe. | 

I having thereupon ſaid, © Let us not therefore be more wiſe than our Maker in L.. p 268. 
ce that ſtupendous and ſupernatural Work of our Salvation, the Scripture, &c. 

You reply, Though the Work of our Salvation be, as I juſtly call it, ſtupendous Pag. 35- 
and ſupernatural; yet you ſuppoſe no ſober Man doubts, but it both admits, and or- 
dinarily requires the Uſe of natural and human Means, in Subordination to that Grace 
which works it. | 

If you had taken notice of theſe immediately following Words of mine, “ The 
cc Scripture that reveals it to us, contains all that we can know or do, in order 4 
ce to it; and where that is ſilent, 'tis Preſumption in us to direct; You would not | | 
have thought what you here ſay a ſufficient Anſwer : For though God does make = : 
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of natural and human Means in Subordination to Grace, yet it is not for Man to make 
uſe of any Means, in Subordination to his Grace, which God has not appointed, out 
of a Conceit it may do ſome Service indirectly and at a diſtance. 

The whole Covenant and Work of Grace, is the Contrivance of God's infinite WiC. 
dom. What it is, and by what Means he will diſpenſe his Grace, is known to us b 
Revelation only; which is fo little ſuted to human iſdom, that the Apoſtle calls it 
the Fooliſhneſs of Preaching. In the Scripture, is contain'd all that Revelation, and 
all things neceflary for that Work, all the Means of Grace: There God has declared 
all what he would have done for the Salvation of Souls; and if he had thought Force 
neceflary to be join'd with the fooliſhneſs of Preaching, no doubt but he would ſome. 
where or other have reveal'd it, and not left it to the Miſdom of Man: which how 
diſproportion'd and oppoſite it is to the Ways and Wiſdom of God in the Goſpel, and 
how unfit to be truſted in the Buſineſs of Salvation, you may ſee, I Cor. i. from v. 17, 
to the end. 

The Work of Grace admits, and ordinarily requires the uſe of natural and human Means, 
I deny it not: Let us now hear your Inference; Therefore till | have ſhewn that no Penal 
Laws, that can be made, can do any Service towards the Salvation of Mens Souls in Sub. 
ordination to God's Grace, or that God has forbidden the Magiſtrate to uſe Force, (for 
ſo you ought to put it) but yon rather chuſe (according to your ordinary way) to 
uſe general and doubtful Words; and therefore you ſay, To ſerve him in that great 
work with the Authority which he has given him, there will be no occaſion for the Caution 
I have given, not to be wiſer than our Maker in that ſtupendous Work of our Salvation. 
By which way of arguing, any thing that I cannot ſhew, cannot poſſibly, cannot indi- 
rely and at adiſtance, or by Accident, do any Service, or God has not forbidden, may 
be made ule of for the Salvation of Souls. I ſuppoſe you mean expreſsly forbidden, for 
elſe I might think theſe Words, [ ho has required this at your Hands ?] a ſufficient 
Prohibition of it. The Sum of your Argument is, what cannot be ſhew'd not to do 
any Service, may be uſed as an human Means in Subordination to Grace, in the Work 
of Salvation. To which I reply, That what may, through the Grace of God, ſome- 
times do ſome Service, cannot, without a farther warrant from Revelation, than Uſe- 
fulneſs, be requir'd, or made uſe of as a ſubordinate Means to Grace. For if fo, then 
auricular Confeſſion, Fenance, Pilgrimages, Proceſſions, &c. which no body can ſhew 
do not ever do any Service, at leaſt, indireftly aud at a diſtance, towards the Salvation 
of Souls, may all be juſtify'd. 

Tis not enough that it cannot be ſhewn that it cannot do any Service to juſtify its 
Uſefulneſs ; For what is there that may not, indirectly and at a diſtance, or by Acci- 


dent, do ſome Service? To ſhew that it is an human Means, that God has no where 


appointed, in Subordinat ion to Grace, in the ſupernatural Work of Salvation, is enough 
to prove it an unwarrantable Boldneſs to uſe it: And much more fo in the preſent Caſe 
of Force, which, if put into the Magiſtrate's Hands with Power to uſe it in Matters of 
Religion, will do more harm than good; as I think I have ſufficiently ſhewn. 
And therefore, ſince according to you, the Magiſtrate's Commiſhon, to uſe Force 
for the Salvation of Souls, is from the Law of Nature; which Commiſſion reaches to 
none, ſince the Revelation of the Goſpel, but Chriſtian Magiſtrates z *tis more natural 
to conclude, (were there nothing elſe in the Caſe but the Silence of Scripture) that the 
Chriſtian Magiſtrate has no fo ſuch Power, becauſe he has no ſuch Commiſhon any 
where in the Goſpel, wherein all things are appointed neceſſary to Salvation; than 
that there was ſo clear a Commiſſion given to all Magiſtrates by the Law of Nature, 
that it is neceſſary to ſhew a Prohibition from Revelation, if one will deny Chriſtian 
Magiſtrates to have that Fower. Since the Commiſſion of the Law of Nature to Ma- 
giſtrates, being only that general one, of doing Good according to the beſt of their 
Judgments : if that extends to the uſe of Force in Matters of Religion, it will abun- 
dantly more oppoſe than promote the true Religion, if Force in the Caſe has any Ef- 
ficacy at all, and ſo do more harm than good: Which though it ſhews not, (what 


you here demand) that it can not do any Service towards the Salvation of Mens Souls, 


for that cannot be ſhewn of any thing; yet it ſhews the Diſſervice it does, is ſo much 
more, than any Service can be expected from it, that it can never be proved, that God 
has given Power to Magiſtrates to uſe it by the Commiſſion they have of doing Good, 
from the Law of Nature. 

But whilſt you tell me, 77/! I have ſhewn that Force and Penalties cannot do any 


Service towards the Salvation of Souls, there will be no occaſion for the Caution I gave you, 
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not to be wiſer than our Maker in that ſtupendous and ſupernatural Work, you have 
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forgot your own Confeſſion, That it is not enough to authorize the uſe of Force, that pag, 30. 


it may be uſeſul, if it be not alſo neceſſary. And when you can prove ſuch Means ne- 
ceflary, which though it cannot be ſhewn, never upon any occalion, to do any Service 
yet may be, and is abundantly ſhewn to do ſo little Service, and fo uncertainly, that 
if it be uſed, it will, if it has any Efficacy, do more Harm than Good: If you can, 
1 ſay, prove ſuch a Means as that neceſſary, I think I may yield you the Cauſe, But 
the uſe of ir has ſo much certain Harm, and ſo little and uncertain Good in ir, that it 
can never be ſuppos'd included or intended in the general Commiſſion to the Magi- 
ſtrates, of doing good: Which may ſerve for an Anſwer to your next Paragraph. 


Only let me take notice, that you here make this Commiſſion of the Law of Na- Pag. 35 


ture to extend the Vſe of Force, only to induce thije, who world not otherwiſe, to hear 
what may and ought to move them to embrace the Truth. They have heard all that is 
offered to move them to embrace, i. e. believe, but are not moved: Is the Magiſtrate 
by the Law of Nature commiſſion'd to punith them for what is not in their Poser? 
for Faith is the Gift of God, and not in a Man's Power: Or is the Magiſtrate com- 
miſſion'd by the Law of Nature, which impowers him in general, only to do them good ? 
Is he, I fay, commiſſion'd to make them lie, and profeſs that which they do not be- 
lieve? And is this for their good? If ke puniſh them till they embrace, 1. e. believe, he 
puniſhes them for what is not in their Power; if till they embrace, i. e. barely proteſs, 
he punithes them for what is not for their good : To neither of which, can he be com- 
miſhon'd by the Law of Nature. 

To my faying, Till you can ſhew us a Commiſſion in Scripture, it will be fit for us 
to obey that Precept of the Goſpel, Mark 4. 24. which bids us take heed what we 


hear. You reply, That this you ſuppoſe is only intended for the vulgar Reader; For it bag. 36; 


ought to be render d, Attend to what you hear; which you prove out of Crotius. What 
if lor my Readers are not ſo learned, as to underſtand either the Greek Original, or 
Grotics's Latin Comment? Or if we did, are we to be blamed for underſtanding the 
Scripture in that Senſe, which the National, i. e. (as you fay) the true Religion au- 
thorizes, and which you tell us, would be a Fault in us if we did not believe? 


For if, as you ſuppoſe, there be ſufficient Proviſion made in Exglaud for inſtructing Pag. 20. 


all Men in the Truth, we cannot then but take the Words in this Senſe, ir being that 
which the Publick Authority has given them; for if we are not to follow the Senſe as 
it is given us in the Tranſlation authorized by our Governors, and uſed by our Worſhip 
eſtabliſh'd by Law, but moit ſeek it elſewhere, twill be hard to find, how there is any 
other Proviſion made for inſtructing Men in the Senſe of the Scripture, which is the 
Truth that muſt ſave them, but to leave them to their own Enquiry and Judgment, and 
to themſelves, to take whom they think beſt for Interpreters and Expounders of 
Scripture, and to quit that of the true Church, which the has given in her Tranſlation; 
This is the Liberty you take to differ from the true Church, when you think fit, and it 
will ſerve your Purpoſe. She ſays, take heed what you hear; but you ſay, the true Senſe 
16, Attend to what you bear. Methinks you ſhould not be at ſuch variance with Dit- 
ſenters; for after all, nothing is ſo like a Nonconformiſtas a Conformiſt. Though it 
be certainly every one's Right to underſtand the Scripture in that Senſe which appears 
trueſt to him, yet I do not ſee how you, upon your Principles, can depart from that 
which the Church of Exgland has given it: But you, I find, when you think fit, take 
that Liberty; and ſo much Liberty as that, would, I think, ſatisfy all the Diflenters 
in England. 

As to your other place of Scripture ; if St. Paul, as it ſeems to me in that Toth to 
the Romans, were ſhewing that the Gentiles were provided with all things neceflary to 
Salvation, as well as the Jews; and that by having Men ſent to them to preach the 
Goſpel, that Proviſion was made, what you ſay in the two next Paragraphs will ſhew 


us, that you underitand, that the Greek Word ae), ſignifies both Hearing and Re- pag. 7. 


ort, but does no more anſwer the Force of thoſe two Verſes, againit you, than if 
youz 


you had ſpared all you ſaid with your Greek Criticiſm. The Words of St. Paul are Rom. +9. 
theſe z How then ſhall they call on him on whom they have not believed? And how ſhall 14, 17. 


they believe in him of whom they have not heard? And how ſhall they hear without a 
Preacher? And how ſhall they preach, except they be ſent ? So then Faith cometh by 
Hearing, and Hearing by the Word of God. In this Deduction of the means of pro- 
pagating the Goſpel, we may well ſuppoſe St. Paul would have put in Miracles or 


7 if, as you ſay, one of them had been neceſſary. But whether or no every 
ol. | s : 
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Reader will think St. Paul ſet down in that place all neceſſary Means, I know not 
but this, I am confident, he will think, that the New Teſtament does; ard then 1 
ask, Whether there be in it one Word of Force to be uſed to bring Men to be Chri- 
ſtians, or to hearken tothe good Tidings of Salvation, offer'd in the Goſpel ? 
To my asking, © What if God, for Reaſons beſt known to himſelf, would not have 
Pag. 38. Men compell'd? You anſwer, If he would not have them compelld now Miracles 
are ceaſed, as far as moderate Penalties compel, (otherwiſe you are not concern'd in the 
Demand) he would have told us ſo. Concerning Miracles ſupplying the want of Force, I 
ſhall need to ſay nothing more here but to your Anſwer, That God would have told us 
% I ſhall in few Words ſtate the Matter to you. You firſt ſuppoſe Force zecefſary to 
compel Men to hear, and thereupon ſuppoſe the Magiſtrate inveſted with a Power 
to compel them to hear, and from thence peremptorily declare, that if God would not 
have Force uſed, he would have told ut ſo. You ſuppoſe alſo, that it muſt be only 
moderate Force. Now may we not ask one, that is ſo far of the Council of the Al- 
mighty, that he can poſitively ſay what he would or would not have, to tell us, whe- 
ther it be not as probable that God, who knows the Temper of Man that he has made, 
who knows how apt he is not to ſpare any Degree of Force when he believes he has a 
Commiſſion to compel Men to do do any thing in their Power, and who knows alfo 
how prone Man is to think it reaſonable todo ſo: whether, I ſay, it is not as probable 
that God, if he would have the Magiſtrate to uſe none but moderate Force to compel 
Men to hear, would alſo have told us ſo ? Fathers are not more apt than Magiſtrates to 
ſtrain their Power beyond what is convenient for the Education of their Children; and 
yet it has pleaſed God to tell them in the New-Teſtament, of this Moderation, by a 
Precept more than once repeated. | 
To my demanding, © What if God would have Men left to their Freedom in this 
« point; if they will hear, or if they will forbear, will you conſtrain them? Thus we 
Pag. 38, * are ſure he did with his own People, &c. You anſwer, But thoſe words, whether 
they will hear, or whether they will forbear, which we find thrice uſed in the Prophet 
Ezekiel, are nothing at al to my Purpoſe. For by Hearing there, no Man underſtands 
the bare giving an Ear to what was to be preach'd, nor yet the conſidering it only; but the 
complying with it, and obeying it, according to the Paraphraſe which Grotius gives of the 
words, Methinks, for this once, you might have allow'd me to have hit upon ſome- 
thing to the Purpoſe, you have deny'd me it in fo many other Flaces: If it were but for 
Pity, and one other Reaſon 3 which is, that all you have to ſay againſt it, is, that by 
Hearing there, no Man underſtands the bare giving an Ear to what was to be preach'd, 
nor yet the conſidering it, but the complying with it, and obeying it. If I miſremember 
not, your Hypotheſis pretendsthe uſe of Force to be not barely to make Men give an 
Ear, nor yet to conſider, but to make them conſider as they ought, i. e. ſo as not to re- 
ject ; and therefore, though this Text out of EZzeliel, be nothing to the purpoſe againſt 
bare giving an Ear, yet if you pleaſe, let it ſtand as if it were to rhe Purpoſe againſt your 
Hypotheſis, till you can find ſome other Anſwer to it. | 
If you will give your ſelf the Pains to turn to Acts 28. 24,--- 28, you will read theſe 
Words, And ſome believed the things that were ſpoken, and ſome believed not. And 
; when they agreed not among themſelves they departed, after that Paul had ſpoken one 
| Mord; Well ſpake the Holy Ghoſt by Efaias the Prophet, unto our Fathers, ſaying, Go unto 
thu People, and ſay, Hearing, ye ſhall hear, and ſhall not underſtand 5 and Seeing, ye ſhall 
ſee, and not perceive. For the Heart of thu People is waxed groſs, and their Ears are 
dull of hearing, and their Eyes have they claſed; leſt they ſhould ſee with their Eyes, and 
hear with their Ears, and underſtand with their Heart, and ſhould be converted, and 1 
ſhould heal them. Be it known therefore unto you, that the Salvation of God is ſent unto 
the Gentiles, and that they will hear it. | 
If one ſhould come now, and out of your Treatiſe, call'd The Argument of the Let- 
A.p.7, ter concerning Toleration conſider d and anſwer'd, reaſon thus, It is evident that theſe 
Ge. Jews have not ſought the Truth in this Matter, with that Application of Mind, and 
Freedom of Judgment which was requiſite, whilſt they ſuffer d their Luſts and Paſſions to 
fit in Judgment, and manage the Enquiry. The Impreſſions of Education, the Reverence 
and Admiration of Perſons, worldly Reſpects, and the like incompetent Motives, have 
determin'd them. Nom if this be the Caſe; if theſe Men are averſe to a due Conſidera- 
tion of things, where they are moſt concern'd to uſe it, WHAT MEANS IS THERE 
LEFT (beſides the Grace of God) to reduce them out of the wrong way they are in, 


but to lay Thorns and Briars in it? Would you not think this a good argunent to 
„ | M | . ſhew 


/ 
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ſhew the Neceſſity of uſing Force and Penalties upon theſe Men in the 47s, who 
refuſed to be brought to embrace the true Religion upon the Preaching of St. Paul? 
For what other Means was left, what human Method could be uſed to bring them to 
make a wiſer and more rational Choice, but laying ſuch Penal-ies upon them as might 
balance the weight of ſuch Prejudices, which inclin'd them to prefer a falſe way before 
the true? Tell me, I beſeech yon, would you not (had you been a Chriſtian Magi- 

ſtrate in thoſe Days) have thought your {elf obliged to try, by Force, to over-balance Pag. 1:. 
the weight of thoſe Prejudices which inclin'd them to prefer a falſe way to the true? For 
there was vo other human Means left; and if that be not enough to prove the Ne- 
ceſſity of uſing it, you have no Proof of any Neceſſity of Force at all. 

If you would have laid Penalties upon them, I ask you, what if God, for Rea- 
ſons beſt known to himſelf, thought it not neceffary to uſe any other human Means 
but Preaching and Perſuaſion > You have a ready Anſwer, J here is no other human 
Means but Force, and ſome other human Means beſides Preaching, is neceflary, 7. e. 
in your Opinion: and is it not fit your Authority ſhould carry it? For as to Mira— 
cles, whether you think fit to rank them amongſt human Miuns or no; or whether 
or no there were any ſhew'd to theſe unbelieving Jews, to ſupply the want of Force, 
1 gueſs, in this Caſe, you will not be much help'd, which ever you ſuppoſe: Tho' 
to one unbiaſs d, who reads that Chapter, it will, I imagive, appear moſt probable 
that St. Paul, when he thus parted with them, had done no Miracles amongſt 
them. 

But you have, at the Cloſe of the Paragraph before us, provided a Salvo for all, 
in telling us, However the Penalties you defend, are not ſuch as can any way be pre- 
tended to take away Mens Freedom in this Point, The Queſtion is, W hether there be 
a Neceſſity of uſing other human Means but Preaching, for the bringing Men to em- 
brace the Truth that muſt ſave them; and whether Force be it? God himſelf ſeems, 
in the Places quoted, and others, to teach us that he would have Men left to their 
Freedom from any Conſtraint of Force in that Point; and you anſwer, The Penal- 
ties you defend are not ſuch as can any ways be pretended to take away Mens Freedom in 
this Point. Tell us what you mean by theſe Words of yours, take away Mens Free- 
dom in this Point; and then apply it. I think it pretty hard to uſe Penalties and Force 
to any Man, without taking away his Freedom from Penalties and Force. Farther, the 
Penalties you think neceflary, if we may believe you your ſelf, are to be ſuch as may A- P. 11, 
balance the weight of thoſe Prejudices , which incline en to prefer a falſe way before a 
true: Whether theſe be ſuch as you will defend, is another Queſtion. This, I think, 


is to be made plain, that you muſt go beyond the lower Degrees of Force, and mo- 
derate Penalties, to balance theſe Prejudices. 


10 my ſaying, „ That the Method of the Goſpel is to pray and beſeech, and Lz p.269. 
« that if God had thought it neceſſary to have Men puniſh'd to make them give 
“ Far, he could have called Magiſtrates to be Spreaders of the Goſpel, as well as poor 

« Fiſhermen, or Paul a herſecutor, who yet wanted not Power to puniſh Ananias and | 

% Saphira, and the inceſtuous Corinthian. You reply, Though it be the Method of Pag. 38. 
the Goſpel, for the Miniſters of it to pray and beſeech Alen ;, yet it appears from my 
own Words here, both that Puniſhnents may be ſometimes neceſſary z and that Puniſi- 
ing, and that even by thoſe who are to pray and beſeech, is conſiſtent with that Method, I 
fear, Sir, you ſo greedily lay hold upon any Examples of Puniſhment, when on any 
Account they come in your way, that you give your ſelf not Liberty to conſider whe- 
ther they are for your Purpoſe or no; or elſe you would ſcarce infer, as you do from 

my Words, that, in your Caſe, Puniſpments may be ſometimes neceſſary, Anamas and L. 2. p. 268. 
Saphira were puniſned; therefore it appears, ſay you, that Puniſhments may be ſome- 
times neceſſary. For what, I beſeech you? For the only End, you ſay, Puniſhments 
are uſeful in Religion, i. e. to make Men conſider. So that Ananias and Saphira were 
ſtruck dead: For what End? To make them conſider. If you had given your ſelf 
the leiſure to have reflected on this, and the other Inſtance of the inceſtuous 'Cor:n- 
thian , *tis poſſible you would have found neither of them to have ſerved very well 
to thew Puniſhment neceſſary to bring Men to embrace the true Religion 5 for both 
theſe were Funiſhments laid on thoſe who had already embraced the true Religion, 
and were in the Communion of the true Church, and ſo can only ſhew (if you will 
infer any thing concerning the Neceſſity of Puniſhments from them) that Funichments 


may be ſometimes neceflary for thoſe who are in the Communion of the true Church. 
And of that you may make your advantage. Dig 
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As to your other Inferences from my Words, viz. That Puniſhing, and that even by 
thoſe who are, as Ambaſſadors, to pray and beſeech, is conſiſtent with that Method: 
When they can do it as the Apoſtles did, by the immediate Direction and Aſſiſta nce of 
the Spirit of God, I thall eaſily allow it to be conſiſtent with the Method of the Goſpel, 
If that will not content you, 'tis plain you have an itch to be handling the ſecular 
Sword; and fince Chriſt has not given you the Power you defire, you would be execy- 
ting the Magiſtrate's pretended Commiſſion from the Law of Nature. One thing more 
let me mind you of, and that is, that if, from the Puniſhments of Anamas and Sa- 
phira, and the inceſtuous Corinthian, you can infer a Neceſſit) of Puniſhment to 
make Men conſider, it will follow that there was a Neceſſity of Puniſhment to make 
Men conſider, notwithſtanding Miracles; which cannot therefore be ſuppos d, to ſup- 
ply the want of Puniſhments. 

To my asking, „ What if God, foreſeeing this Force would be in the Hands of 
6 Men, as paſſionate, as humourſome, as liable to Prejudice and Error, as the reſt 
« of their Brethren, did not think it a proper Means to bring Men into the right 
« way? You reply, But if there be any thing of an Argument in this, it proves that 
there ought to be no Civil Government in the World ,, and ſo proving too much, proves 
nothing at all. This you ſay 3 but you being one of thoſe Mortals which is liable to 
Error as well as your Brethren, you cannot expect ir thould be received for infallible 
Truth, till you have proved itz and that you will never do, till you can ſhew, that 
there is as abſolute a Neceſſity of Force in the Magiſtrate's Hand for the Salvation of 
Souls, as there is of Force in the Magiſtrate's Hands for the Preſervation of Civil So- 
ciety; and next, till you have proved that Force, in the Hands of Men, as paſſionate, 
and humourſome, or liable to Prejudice and Error as their Brethren, would contrj- 
bute as much to the bringing Men, and keeping them in the right way to Salvati- 
on, as it does to the Support of Civil Society, and the keeping Men at Peace 
in it. 

Where Men cannot live together without mutual Injuries, not to be avoided with- 
out Force, Reaſon has taught them to ſeek a Remedy in Government, which always 
places Power ſomewhere in the Society to reſtrain and puniſh ſuch Injuries; which 
bower, whether placed in the Community itſelf, or ſome choſen by the Community 
to govern it, muſt ſtill be in the Hands of Men; and where (as in the Societies of 
civiliz d and ſettled Nations) the Form of the Government places this Power out of 
the Community itſelf, it is unavoidable, that out of Men (ſuch as they are) ſome 
ſhould be made Magiſtrates, and have coercive Power or Force put into their Hands, 
to govern and direct the Society for the Publick Good; without which Force, ſo 


placed in the Hands of Men, there could be no Civil Society, nor the Ends for 


which it is inſtituted, to any Degree attain'd. And thus Government is the Will 
of God. | 

"Tis the Will of God alſo, that Men ſhould be ſaved; but to this, it is not neceſ- 
ſary that Force or coactiue Power ſhould be put into Mens Hands; becauſe God can, 
and hath provided other Means to bring Men to Salvation: To which, you indeed ſup- 
poſe, but can never prove Force neceflary. 

The Paſſions, Humours, Liableneſs to Prejudices and Errors, common to Magiſtrates 


with other Men, do not render Force in their Hands ſo dangerous and unuſeful, to the 


Ends of Society, which is the Publick Peace, as to the Ends of Religion, which is 
the Salvation of Mens Souls. For though Men of all Ranks could be content to have 
their own Humours, Paſſions and Prejudices ſatisfied, yet when they come to make 
Laws, which are to direct their Force in Civil Matters, they are driven to oppoſe 
their Laws to the Humours, Paſſions and Prejudices of Men in general, whereby their 
own come to be reſtrain'd : For if Law-makers, in making of Laws, did not direct 
them againſt the irregular Humours, Prejudices and Paſſions of Men, which are apt 
to miſlead them : If they did not endeavour with their beſt Judgment, to bring Men 
from their Humours and Paſſions, to the Obedience and Practice of right Reaſon, the 
Society could not ſubſiſt, and ſo they themſelves would be in danger to loſe their Sta- 
tion in it, and be expos'd to the unreftrain'd Humours, Paſſions, and Violence of o- 
thers. And hence it comes, that be Men as humourſome, paſſionate, and prejudi- 
ced as they will, they are ſtill by their own Intereſt obliged to make uſe of their beſt 
Skill, and with their moſt unprejudiced and ſedateſt Thoughts, take Care of the Go- 
vernment, and endeavour to preſerve the Commonwealth; and therefore, notwith- 
ſtanding their Humours and Paſſions, their liableneſs to Error and Prejudice, they do 

pro- 
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provide pretty well for the Support of Society, and the Power in their Hands is of 
Uſe to the Maintenance of it. 

But in Matters of Religion it is quite otherwiſe; you had told us, about the lat- 

ter end of your Argument C. how liable Men were in chaſing their Religion, to be miſ- 
led by Humour, Paſſion and Prejudice; and therefore, it was not fit that in a Buſineſs 
of ſuch Concernment they ſhould be left to themſelves: and hence, in this matter 
of Religion, you would have them ſubjected to the coactive Power of the Magiſtrate. 
But this Contrivance is vitibly of no Advantage to the true Religion, nor can ſerve at 
all to ſecure Men from a wrong Choice. For the Magiſtrates, by their Humours, 
Prejudices and Paſſions, (which they are born to like other Men) being as liable, and 
likely to be miſled in the Choice of their Religion, as any of their Brethren, as con- 
ſtant Experience hath always ſhewn, what Advantage could it be to Mankind, for 
the Salvation of their Souls, that the Magiſtrates of the World ſhould have Power 
to uſe Force to bring Men to that Religion which they, each of them, by whatſoe- 
ver Humour, Paſſion or Prejudice influenc'd, had choſen to themſelves as the true? For 
whatſoever you did, I think with Reverence we may ſay, that God foreſaw, that 
whatever Commiſhon one Magiſtrate had by the Law of Nature, all Magiſtrates had: 
And that Commiſſion, if there were any ſuch, could be only to uſe their coa&ive 
Power to bring Men to the Religion they believ'd to be true, whether it were really 
the true or no: And therefore I ſhall, without taking away Government out of the 
World, or ſo much as queſtion it, ſtill think this a reaſonable Queſtion ; “What if 
&« God, foreſeeing this Force would be in the Hands of Men, as paſſionate, as bu- 
ce mourſome, as liable to Prejudice and Error, as the reſt of their Brethren, did not 
« think it a proper means, in ſuch Hands, to bring Men into the right way? And 
that it needs a better Anſwer than you have given to it: And therefore, you might 
have ſpared the Pains you have taken in this Paragraph, to prove that the Magi- 
ſtrates, being liable as much as other Men to Humour, Prejudice, Paſſion and Error, 
makes not Force, in his Hand, wholly unſerviceable to the Adminiſtration of Civil 
Government. Which is what no body denies: And you would have better employ'd 
it to prove, that if the Magiſtrate's being as liable to Paſſion, Humour, Prejudice and 
Error, as other Men, made Force, in his Hands, improper to bring Men to the true 
Religion, this would take away Government out of the World: which is a Conſe- 
quence, I think, I may deny. 

To which let me now add, What if God foreſaw, that if Force, of any kind or 

degree whatſoever, were allow'd in behalf of Truth, it would be us'd by erring, 
paſſionate, prejudiced Men, to the reſtraint and ruin of Truth, as conſtant Experience 
in all Ages has ſhewn, and therefore commanded that the Tares' ſhould be ſutfer'd to 
grow with the Wheat till the Harveit, when the infallible Judge ſhall ſever them. 
That Parable of our Saviour's plainly tells us, If Force were once permitted , even 
in favour of the true Religion, what Miſchief it was like to do in the miſapplication 
of it, by forward buſy miſtaken Men, and therefore he wholly forbid it; and yet, I 
hope, this does not take away Civil Goyernment out of the World? 

To my demanding, . What if there be other means? and ſaying, “Then yours 
« ceaſes to be neceſſary upon that Account, that there is no other means left; for the 
« Grace of God is another means. You anſwer, That though the Grace of God Pag. 394 
be another means, yet it is none of the means of which you were ſpeaking in the Place I 
refer to, which any one, who reads that Paragraph, will find to be only human means. In 
that Place, you were endeavouring to prove Force neceſſary to bring Men to the true 
Religion, as appears; and there having dilated for four or five Pages together upon 
the Careleſneſs, Prejudices, Paſſions, Luſts, Impreſſions of Education, worldly Reſpects, . p. 6 
and other the like Cauſes., which you think mitlead and keep Men from the true ; 
Religion, you at laſt, conclude Force neceſſary. to bring Men to it, becauſe Admoni- 
tions and Intreaties not prevailing, there is no other means left. To this, Grace be- 
ing inſtanced in as another means, you tell us here you mean x0 other human means ; | 
left. So that to prove Force neceſſary, you muſt prove that God would have other t 
human means uſed. beſides Praying, Preaching, Perſuaſion and Inſtruction 3 and for 
this, you will need to bring a plain Direction from Revelation for your moderate 
Puniſhments; unlefs you will pretend to know, by your own natural Wiſdom, what 
means God has made neceſſary; without which, thoſe whom he hath foreknown and Rom. 8. 
 Predeſtinated, and will in his good time cal by ſuch means as he thinks fit, according 29. 

to his Purpoſe, cannot be brought ixto the way of Salvation. Perhaps you * ſome 
Farrant 


A. p. 15, 


Lag. 40. 
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Warrant we know not of, to enter thus boldly into the Counſel of God; without 
which, in another Man, a modeſt Chriſtian would be apt to think it Preſumption. 

You ſay, there are many who are not prevaild on by Prayers, Intreaties and Ex- 
hortations, to imbrace the true Religion. What then is to be done? Some Degrees 
of Force are neceſſary to be uſed. Why? Becauſe there is no other human Means left, 
Many are not prevail'd on by your moderate Force; What then is to be done? Grea- 
ter Degrees of Force are neceſſary, becauſe there is no other human Means left. No, ſay 
you, God has made moderate Force neceflary, becauſe there is no other human Aan; 
left, where Preaching and Intreaties will not prevail: But he has not made greater 
Degrees of Force neceſſary, becauſe there is no other human Means left u here moderate 
Force will not prevail. So that your Rule changing, where the Reaſon continues the 
ſme, we muſt conclude you have fome way of Judging concerning the Purpoſes and 
Ways of the Almighty in the Work of Salvation, which every one underſtands not. 
You would not elſe, upon fo flight Ground as you have yet produced for it, which js 
nothing but your own Imagination, make Force, your moderate Force ſo neceffary, 
that you bring in queſtion the Wiſdom and Bounty of the Diſpoſer and Governour of 
all things, as if he had not furniſp'd Mankind with competent Means for the promoting 
his own Honour in the World, and the good of Souls, if your moderate Force were wan- 
ting to bring them to the true Religion; whereas you know, that moſt of the Nati- 
ons of the World always were deltitute of this human Aeans to bring them to the 
true Religion. And I imagine you would be put to it, to name me one now that is 
furniſh'd with it. | 

Beſides, if you pleaſe to remenber what you ſay in the next Words. And therefore, 
though the Grace of God be both a proper and ſufficient Means, and ſuch as can work by it 
ſelf, and without which, neither Penalties ner ain other Means can do any thing; and by 
Conſequence, can make any Means effectual: How can you ſay any man Means, ip this 
ſupernatural Work, unleſs what God has declar'd to be ſo, is neceflary ? Preaching 
and Inſtruction, and Exhortation, are human Means that he has appointed: Theſe, 
therefore, Men may and ought to uſe 3 they have a Commiſſion from God, and may 
expect his Bleſſing and the Aſſiſtance of his Grace; but to ſuppoſe, when they are 
uſed and prevail not, that Force is neceſſary, becauſe theſe are not ſufficient, is to ex- 
clude Grace, and aſcribe this Work to human Means; as in effect you do, when you 
call Force competent and ſufrcient Means, as you have done. For if bare Preaching, 
by the Aſſiſtance of Grace, can and will certainly prevail; and moderate Penalties, as 
you confeſs, or any kind of Force, without the Aſſiſtance of Grace, can do nothing, 
How can you ſay, that Force is in any Caſe a more zeceſſary, or a more competent, or 
ſufficient Means, than bare Preaching and Inſtruction ? unleſs you can thew us, that 
God hath promiſed the Co-operation and Aſſiſtance of his Grace to Force, and not to 
Preaching * The contrary whereof, has more of Appearance. Preaching and Perſua- 
ſion are not compe:ent deans, you ſay z Why? becauſe, without the Co-operation of 
Grace, they can do nothing: But by the Atliſtance of Grace, they can prevail even 
without Force. Force too, without Grace, you acknowledge can do nothing; but 
join'd with Preaching and Grace, it can prevail. Why then, I pray, is it a more 
competent Ait ans than Preaching, or why zeceſſary, where Preaching prevails not? 
fince it can do nothing without that, which, if joined to i reaching, can make Preach- 
ing effectual without it. 

You go on, et it may be true however, that when Admonitions and Intreaties fail, there 
is n» HUMAN Means left but Penalties, to bring prejudiced Perſons to hear and conſi- 
der what may convince them of their Errers, and diſcover the Truth to them: And then 
Penalties will be neceſſary in reſpect to that End, as an HUMAN Means. Let it 
be true or not true, that when Intreaties, KC. fail, there is no HUMAN Means left 
but Penalties : Your Inference I deny, that then Penalties will be neceſſary as an HU- 
MAN Means. For I] ask you, fince you lay fo much Strefs to ſo little purpoſe on 
HUMAN Means, is ſome human Means neceſſary ? it that be your Meaning, you have 
human Means in the caſe, viz. Admonitions, Iutreaties, being inſtant in Seaſon and out 
of ſeaſon, I ask you again, Are Penalties neceflary becauſe the End could not be ob- 
tain'd by Preaching, without them ? that you cannot ſay, for Grace co-operating 
with Preaching will prevail: Are Penalties then neceſſary as ſure to produce that End? 
nor ſo are they neceſſary; for without the Aſſiſtance of Grace, you confeſs, they can do 
nothing. So that Fenalt ies, neither as human Aang, nor as any Means, are at all 


neceflary. Ard now you may underſtand what I zzrepd, by ſaying that the * le 
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God is the only Means; which is the Enquiry of your next Paragraph, 2z. this Lin- p, 


tend, that it is the only efficacious Means, without which all human 2zeans is ineffectual, 
You tell me, If by it I zntend that it does either always, or ordinarily exclude all other 
Means: you ſee no ground | have to ſay it. And I ſee no ground you have to think [ 
intended, that it excludes any other Means that God in his Goodneſs will be pleafed to 
make uſe of: But this J intend by it, and this, I think, I have ground to ſay, that it 
excludes all the haman Means of Force from being zeceſſary, or ſo much as lawful to be 
uſed, unleſs God hath required it by ſome more authentick Declarstion than your bare 
ſaying or imagining it is neceſſary. And you muſt have more than human Confidence, if 
you continue to mix this poor and human Contrivance of yours, with the Wiſdom 
and Counſel of God in the Work of Salvation; fince he having declar'd the Means and 
Methods to be uſed for the ſaving Mens Souls, has in the Revelation of the Goſpel, by 
your own Confeſſion, preſcribed no ſuch human ears. 

To my ſaying, God alone can open the Ear that it may hear, and open the Heart 
that it may underſtand, You reply, But by your Favour, this dver not prove that he 
makes uſe of no Means in doing of it, Nor needs it: it is enough for me, if it proves, 
that if Preaching and Inſtruction doth not open the Ear, or the Hcart, 'tis not e- 
ceſſary any one ſhould try his Strength with an Hammer or an Auger. Nan is not in 
this Buſineſs, (where no Means can be effectual, without the aſliſtance and co-opera- 
tion of his Grace) to make uſe of any Means which God hath not preſcribed. You 
here ſer up a way of propagating Chriſtianity according to your Fancy, and tell us how 
you would have the Work of the Goſpel carried on: You commiſſion the Magiſtrate 
by Arguments of Congruity; you ſhall find an Efficacy in Funithment towards the con— 
verting of Men: you limit the Force, to be uſed to low and moderate Degrees; and 
to Countries where ſufficient Means of Inſtruction are provided by the Law. And where 
the Magiſtrate's Religion is the true, i. e. where it pleaſes you; and all this without 
any Direction from God, or any Authority ſo much as pretended from the Golpel 3 
and without 1ts being truly for the Propagation of Chriſtianity, but only fo much of ir 
as you think fit, and what elſe you are pleas'd to join to it. Why ele, in the Religion 
you are content to have eltabliſhid by Law, and promoted by i enalties, is any thing 
more or leſs requir'd, than is expreſly contain'd in the New Teſtament, 

This indeed is well ſuited to any one, who would have a Power of puniſhing thoſe 
who differ from his Opinion, and would have Men compell'd to Conformity in Ess- 
land. But in this your fair Contrivance, what becomes of the re{t of Mankind, left to 
wander in Darkneſs out of this Cen, who neither have, nor (according to your 
Scheme) can have your neceſſary Means of Force and Penalties to bring them to embrace 
the Truth that muſt ſave them: For if that be neceflary, they cannot without a Mi- 
racle, either Prince or People, be wrought on without it. If a Papiſt at Rome, a 
Lutheran at Stockholm, or a Calviniſt at Geneva, ſhould argue thus for his Church, 
would you not ſay, that ſuch as theſe look'd like the Thoughts of a poor prejudiced 
narrow Mind? But they may miſtake, and you cannot; they may be prejudiced, but 
you cannot. Say too, if you pleaſe, you are confident you are in the Right, but they 
cannot be confident that they are ſo. This I am ſure, God's Thoughts are not as Man's 
Thoughts, nor his Ways as Man's Ways, J. 55. 8. And it may abate any one's Conti- 
dence of the Neceſſity or uſe of Puniſhments, for not receiving our Saviour, or his Reli- 
gion, when thoſe who had the Power of Miracles were told, that they kzew not what man- 
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ner of Spirit they were of, when they would have commanded down Fire from Heaven. Jol. 9. 55. 


But you do well to take care to have the Church you are of, ſupported by Force and 
Penalties, whatever becomes of the Propagation of the Goſpel, or the Salvation of Mens 
Souls, in other parts of the World, as not coming within your Hypcthelis. 

In your next Paragraph, to prove that God does bleſs the uſe of Force, you fay you 


ſuppoſe I mean, by the Words you there cite, that the Aagiſtrate has no ground to hope Pag. 4%» 


that God will bleſs any Penalties that he may uſe to bring Mien to hear and conſider the 
Doctrine of Salvation; or (which is the ſame thing) that God does not (at leaſt not or- 
dinarly) afford his Grace and Aſfiſt ance to them who are brought by ſuch 1 enalties to Hear 
and conſider that Doctrine, to enable them to hear and conſider it as they ought, i. e. ſo as 
to be moved heartily to embrace it. You tell me, this be my Meaning; then to let me 
ſee that it is not true, you ſhall only defire me to tell you, whether they that are ſo broughs 
to hear and conſider, are bound to believe the Goſpel or not? If 1 ſay they are; (ard you 
ſuppoſe 1 dare not ſay otherwiſe 5, ) then it evidently follows, that God does afford them 
that Grace which is requiſite to enable them to believe the Goſpel : Becauſe, without that 


Grace, 
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Grace, it is impofible for them to believe it 5 and they cannat be bound to lie ve nat it : 
1mpoſſible for them tu believe. To which, I thall only anſwer, That bv this irrefragu- 
ble Argument, it is evident, that wherever due Penalties have been uſed (for thoſe y ou 
tell us are ſiſicient and competent Means) to make Men heur and conſder as they ourhe, 
there all Men were brought to believe the Goſpel ; which, whether you will refolre 
with your ſelf to be true or falſe, will be to me indifferent, and on either hand equaily 
advantage your Cauſe, Had you appeal'd to Experience for the Succeſs of the uſe 
of Force by the Magiſtrate, your Argument had not ſhewn half ſo much depth of I he- 
ological Learning: But the Miſchief is, that if you will not make it all of a piece 
Scholaſtick, and by arguing that all whom the Magiſtrates uſe Force upon, are brought 
to conſider as they ought, and to all that are ſo wrought upon, God does afford that Grace 
which is requiſite; and fo roundly conclude for a greater Succeſs of Force, to make 
Men believe the Goſpel, than ever our Saviour and the Apoſtles had by their Preach- 
ing and Miracles, (for that wrought not on all) your unanſwerable Argument comes 
to nothing, And in truth, as you have in this : aragraph ordered the matter, by being 
too ſparing of your abſtract Metaphyſical Reaſoning, and employing it but by halves, we 
are fain, after all, to come to the dull way of Experience; and muſt be forced to count, 
as the Parſon does his Communicants, by his E atter-Eook, how many thoſe are that are 
ſo brought to hear aud conſider, to know how far God bleſjes Penalties, Indeed, were it 
to be mcaſur'd by conforming , the Faſter Book would be a good Regiſter to deter- 
mine it. But fince you put it upon Ze/zeving, that will be of ſomewhat a harder 
Diſquiſition. 

To my ſaying, (upon that place out of Iſalah 6. 10. Male the Heart of this People 
fat, leſt they underſtand, and convert, and be healed) * Will all the Force you can uſe 
be a means to make ſuch People hear and underſtand, and be converted You re- 
ply, No, Sir, it will not. But what then? What if God declares that be will not heal 
thoſe who have long reſiſted all his ordinary Methods, and made themſelves, morally ſpeaking, 
incurable by them? (Which is the utmoſt, you ſay, 1 ca! make of the Words I quote.) 1 
it follow from thence, that no good can be done by Venalties upon others, who are not ſo far 
gone in Wickedneſs and Obſtinacy ? If it will not, as it is evident it will not, to what purpoſe 
ts this ſaid? It is faid to this purpoſe, viz. to ſie that Force ought not to be uſed at all, 
Thoſe ordinary Aethods which, reliſted, are purified with a Reprobate Senſe, are the or- 
dinary Methods of Inſtruction, v.ithout Force; as is evident by this place and many o- 
thers, particularly Rom. 1. From whence argue; That u hat State ſoever you will ſup- 
poſe Men in, either as paſt, or not yet come to the Day of Grace, no Body can be juſti- 
tied in uſing Force to work upon them. For till the ordinary Methods of Inſtruction and 
Perſuaſion can do no more, Force is not weceſſary, (for vou cannot ſay what other Means 
is there left) and fo by your own Rule not lawful, For till God hath pronounced this 
Sentence here, on any one, Male by Heart fat, &c. the ordinary Means of Inſtru- 
ction and Perſuaſion, may, by the Aſſiſtance of God's Grace prevail. And when this 
Sentence is once paſſed upon them, and God will not afford them his Grace to heal them; 
(I take it, you confeſs in this place) J am ſure you muſt confeſs your Force to be wholly 
vſeleſs, and ſo utterly impertinent, unleſs that can be pertinent tobe uſed, which you 
own can do nothing. So that whether it wi fo//aw, or no, from Mens being given up 
to a Reprobate Mind, for having reliſted the preaching of Salvation, That no good can 
be done by Penalties upon others; this will follow, that not knowing whether Preaching 
may not, by the Grace of God, yet work upon them; or whether the Day of Grace 
be paſt with them; neither you nor any Body elſe can ſay that Force is xeceſſary; and if 
it be not neceſſury, you your ſelf tell us it is not to be uſed. 

In your next Paragraph, you complain of me, as repreſenting your Argument, as you 
ſay, I commonly do, as if you allow'a any Magiſtrate, of what Religion foever, to lay Pe- 
nalties upon all that diſſent from him. Unhappy Magiſtrates that have not your Al- 
Jowance ! But to conſole them, I imagine they will find that they are all under the 
ſame Obligation, one as another, to propagate the Religion they believe to be the 
true, whether you allow it them or no. For to go no farther than the firſt Words of 
your Argument, which you complain I have miſrepreſented, and which you tell me 
run thus, When Men fly from the Means of right Information; I ask you here, who 
ſhall be Judge of thoſe earns of right Information, the Magiſtrate who joins Force 
with them to make them be hearkned to, or no ? When you have anſwer'd that, you 


will have reſoly'd a great part of the Queſtion, What Magiſtrates are to uſe Ne, 
| | ut 


— 
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But that you may not complain again of my miſrepreſenting, I muſt beg my Readers 
leave to ſet down your Argument at large in your own Words, and all you ſay upon 


it. when Men fly from the Means of a right Information, and will not ſo much as conſt- &. p. 1. 


der how reaſonable it is, throughly and impartially to examine a Religion, which they em- 
braced upon ſuch Inducements, as ought to have no ſway at all in the matter, and therefore 
with little or no Examination of the proper grounds of it; What human Method can be 
ſed to bring them to act like Men, in an Affair of ſuch Conſequence, and to make a wiſer 
and more rational Choice, but that of laying ſuch Penalties upon them, as may balance the 
weight of thoſe I rejudices, which inclined them to prefer a falſe Way before the true, &c. 


Now thu Argument, you tell me, I pretend to retort in this manner: * And, I tay, Pag. ar. 


« I ſee no other Means left (taking the World as we now find it, wherein the 
« Magiſtrate never lays Penalties, for Matters of Religion, upon thoſe of his own 
« Church, nor is it to be expected they ever ſhould) to make Men of the national 
« Church, any where, throughly and impartially examine a Religion, which they 
« embraced upon ſuch Inducements as ought to have no Sway at all in the Matter, and 
ce therefore with little or no Examination of the proper Grounds of it: And there- | 
ce fore, I conclude the uſe of Force by Diſſenters upon Conformiſts necetlary. 1 appeal. 

c toall the World, whether this be not as juſt and natural a Concluſion as yours? And 
you ſay, you are well content the World ſhould judge. And when it determines, that 
there is the ſame Reaſon to ſay, That to bring thoſe who conform to the national Church, to 
examine their Religion, it is neceſſary for Diſſenters (who cannot poſſibly have the coactive 
Power, becauſe the national Church has that on its fide, and cannot be national without it) 
to uſe Force upon Conformiſts, As there is toſay, That where the national Church is the true 
Church, there to bring Diſſenters (as call them) to examine their Religion, it is neceſſa- 
ry for the Magiſtrate (who has the coattive Power) to lay moderate Penalties upon them 
for diſſenting : You ſay, when the World determines thus, you will never pretend any more 
to judge what is reaſonable, in any Caſe whatſoever. For you doubt not but you may ſafely 
preſume, that the World will eaſily admit theſe two things. I. That though it be very fit 
and deſirable, that all that are of the true Religion, ſhould underſtand the true Grounds of 
it ; that ſo they may be the better able, both to defend themſelves againſt the Aſſaults of Se- 
ducers, and to reduce ſuch as are out of the way; yet this is not ſtrictly neceſſary to their 
Salvation: Becauſe Experience ſhews (as far as Men are capable to judge of ſuch Mat- 
ters) that many do heartily believe and profeſs the true Religion, and conſcientiouſly prafije 
the Duties of it, who yet do not underſtand the true Grounds upon which it challenges their 
Belief : Aud no Man doubts, but whoſoever does ſo believe, profeſs, and prafiſe the true 
Religion, if he perſeveres to the end, ſhall certainly attain Salvation by it. 2. That how 


much ſoever it concerns thoſe who reject the true Religion (whom I may call Difſenters if I Pag. 39. 


pleaſe) to examine and conſider why they do ſo; and how needful ſoever Penalties may be to 
bring them to this; it is, however, utterly unreaſonable, that ſuch as have not the co- 


active Power, ſhould take upon them to inflict Penalties for that purpoſe : Becauſe, as that A. p. 6, 


is not conſiſtent with Order and Government, which cannot ſtand, where private Perſons 
are permitted to uſurp the coactive Power; So there is nothing more manifeſt, than that 
. the Prejudice which is done to Religion, and to the Intereſt of Mens Souls, by deſtroying 
Government, does infinitely outweigh any good that can poſſibly be done by that which de- 
ſtroys it. And whoever admits and conſiders theſe things, you ſay, you are very ſecure 
will be far enough from admitting, that there is any Parity of Reaſon in the Caſes we here 
ſpeak of, or that mine is as juſt and natural a Concluſion as yours. | 
The ſum of what you ſay, amounts to thus much. Men being apt to take up their 
Religion, upon Inducements that ought to have no ſway at all in the Matter, and ſo, 
with little or no Examination of the Grounds of it; therefore Penalties are neceſſary to 
be laid on them, to make them zhroughly and impartially examine. But yet Penalties 
need not be laid on Conformiſts, in England, to make them examine; becauſe they, 
and you, believe yours to be the true Religion: I hough it muſt be laid on Presbyte- 
rians and Independents, &c. to make them examine, though they believe theirs to be 
the true Religion ; becauſe you believe it not to be ſo. Bur you give another very 
ſubſtantial Reaſon, why Penalties cannot be laid on Conformiſts, to make them exa- 
mine; and that is, becauſe the national Church has the coactive Power on its ſide, and 
therefore they have no need of Penaltics to make them examine. The national Church 
of France too, has the coactive Power on its ſide; and therefore, they who are of it have 
no need of Penalties, any of them, to make them examine. 
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If your Argument be good, that Men take up their Religions upon wrong Induce. 


ments, and without due Examination of the proper grounds of it; and that therefore 
they have need of Fenalties to be laid on them to make them examine, as they ought, 
the grounds of their Religion; You muſt confeſs there are ſome in the Church of 
England, to whom Penalties are neceſſary: Unleſs you will affirm, that all, who are 
in the Communion of the Church of Exgland, have fo examin'd : But that I think 
you will not do, however you endeavour to palliate their Ignorance and Negligence 


in this matter. There being therefore a need of Penalties, I ſay, *tis as neceſſary 
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L. z. p. 269. and they are theſe: “ It is not for you and me, out of an Imagination that they may be 


that Presbyterians ſhould lay Penalties on the Conformiſts of the Church of Exgland, 
to make them examine, as for the Church of England to lay Penalties on the Pref. 
byterians to make them do ſo: For they each equally believe their Religion to be true; 
and we ſuppoſe, on both ſides, there are thoſe who have not duly examn'd. But here 
you think you have a ſure Advantage, by ſaying it is not conſiſtent with the Order of 
Government, and ſo is impracticable. I eaſily grant it. But js yours more pratticable ? 
When you can make your way practicable, for the End for which you pretend it ne- 
ceſſary, (viz.) to make ad, who have taken up their Religion upon ſuch Inducements, a: 
ought to have no ſway at all in the matter, to examine throughly and impartially the 
proper grounds of it; When, I ſay, you can ſhew your way pratticable, to this End, 
you will have clear'd it of one main Objection, and convinc'd the World that yours is 
a more juſt and natural Concluſion than mine. 

If your Cauſe were capable of any other Defence, I ſuppoſe we ſhould not have 
had ſo long and elaborate an Anſwer as you have given us in this Paragraph, which 
at laſt bottoms only on theſe two things: 1. That there is in you, or thoſe of your 
Church, ſome Approaches towards Infallibility, in your Belief that your Religion is 
true, which is not to be allow'd thoſe of other Churches, in the Belicf of theirs. 
2. That it is enough if any one does but conform to it, and remain in the Commu- 
nion of your Church: Or elſe one would think there ſhould be as much need for 
Conformiſts too of your Church, to examine the Grounds of their Religion, as for 
any others. | 

To underſtand the true Grounds of the true Religion, is not, you ſay, ſtrictly neceſſa- 
ry to Salvation. Yet, I think, you will not deny, but it is as ſtri&ly neceſſary to 
Salvation, as it is to conform to a national Church in all thoſe things it impoſes: Some 
whereof, are not neceflary to Salvation; ſome whereof, are acknowledg'd by all to 
be indifferent; and ſome whereof, to ſome conſcientious Men, who thereupon decline 
Communion , appear unſound or unlawful. If not being ffri&ly neceſſary to Salva- 
tion, will excuſe from Penalties in the one Caſe, why will it not in the other? And 
now I ſhall excuſe the World from determining my Concluſion to be as natural 
as yours: For 'tis pity ſo reaſonable a Diſputant as you are, ſhould take ſo deſpe- 
rate a Reſolution as never to pretend any more to judge what is reaſonable in any Caſe 
whatſoever. | | 

Whether you have proved that Force, uſed by the Magiſtrate, be a means pre- 
ſcrib'd by God to procure the Gift of Faith from him, (which is all you ſay in the 
next Paragraph,) others muſt judge. | | 

In that following; you quote theſe Words of mine. © If all the means God 
ce has appointed to make Men hear and conſider, be Exhortation in Seaſon and out 
ce of Seaſon, &. together with Prayer for them, and the Example of Meeknets, 
« and a good Life; this is all ought to be done, whether they will hear, or whe- 
« they will forbear. To which you thus reply, But if theſe be not all the means 
God has appointed, then theſe things are not all that ought to be done. But if I ask 
you, How do you know that this is not all God has appointed; you have nothing 
to anſwer (to bring it to your preſent purpoſe) but that you know it by the Light 
of Nature. For all you ſay is but this; That by the Light of Nature you know 
Force to be uſeful and neceſſary to bring Men into the way of Salvation; by the 
Light of Nature you know the Magiſtrate has a Commiſſton to uſe Force to that 
purpoſe 3 and by the ſame Light of Nature, you know that Miracles were appointed 
to ſupply the want of Force till the Magiſtrates were Chriſtians. I imagine, Sir, you 
would ſcarce have thought this a reaſonable Anſwer, if you had taken notice of my 
Words in the ſame Paragraph immediately preceding thoſe you have cited z which 
(that you may ſee the Scope of my Argument) I will here trouble you with again; 


ce uſeful, or are neceſſary, to preſcribe means in the great myſterious Work of Sal- 
« yation, 
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vation, other than what God himſelf has directed. God has appointed Force as 
uſeful and neceſſary, and therefore it is to be uſed, is a way of Arguing becoming 
ce the Ignorance and Humility of poor Creatures. But I think Force uſeful or neceſ- 

« ſary, and therefore it is to be uſed, has methinks a little too much Preſumption in 
« jt, You ask what means is there left? None, ſay I, to be uſed by Man, but what 
« God himſelf has directed in the Scriptures, wherein are contained all the means 
« and methods of Salvation. Faith is the Gift of God. And we are not to utc 


« any other means to procure this Gift to any one, but what God himſelf has 
cc ſcribed, 


cc 
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pre- 
If he has there appointed, that any ſhould be forced to hear thoſe who 


tell them they have miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhem them the rigit; and that 
they ſhould be puniſh'd by the Magiltrate, if they did not; "twill be paſt doubt, it 
is to be made uſe of. But till that can be done, 'twill be in vain to ſay , what other 
« means is there left. 

My Argument here lies plainly in this; That all the means and methods of Sal- 
yation are containd in the Scripture: which either you were to have deny'd, or elſe 
have ſhewn where it was, in Scripture, that Force was appointed. But inſtead of 
that, you tell us, that God appointed Miracles in the beginning of the Goſpel. And 
though, when theſe ceaſed, the means I mention were all the Miniſters had left, yet 
this proves not that the Magiſtrate was not to uſe Force. Your Words are, As to the Pag. 45: 
firſt Spreaders of the Goſpel, it has already been ſhewn, that God appointed other means beſides 
theſe for them to uſe, to induce Men to hear and confider: And though, when thoſe ex- 
traordinary means ceaſed, theſe means which I mention (viz. Preaching, &c.) were 
the only means left to the Miniſters of the Goſpel; yet that is no Proof that the Maxi- 
ſtrate, when he became Chriſtian, could not lawfully uſe ſuch means as his Station ena- 
bled him to uſe, when they became needful. I ſaid, in expreſs Words, © No means was to 
be uſed by Man, but what God himſelf has directed in the Scripture. And you an- 
ſwer , This is no Proof that the Chriſtian Magiſtrate may not uſe Force. Perhaps 
when they ſo peremptorily interpoſe their deciſive Decrees in the Buſineſs of Salya- 
tion, eſtabliſh Religions by Laws and Penalties, with what Articles, Creeds, Cere- 
monies and Diſcipline they think fit; (for this we ſee done almoſt in all Countries) 
when they force Men to hear thoſe, and thoſe only, who by their Authority are cho- 
ſen and allow'd to tell Men they have miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhew them 
the right; it may be thought neceſſary to prove Magiſtrates to be Men. If that 
needs no Proof, what I ſaid needs ſome other Anſwer. 

But let us examine a little the Parts of what you here ſay. As to the firſt Sprea- 
ders of the Goſpel, ſay you, it has already been ſhewn, that God appointed other means 
beſides Exhortation in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, Prayer, and the Example of a good 
Life, for them to uſe to induce Men to hear and confider. What were thoſe other 
means? To that you anſwer readily, Miracles. Ergo, Men are directed now by 
Scripture to uſe Miracles. Or elſe what Anſwer do you make to my Argument, 
which I gave you in theſe Words, No means is to be uſed by Man, but what God 
e himſelf has directed in the Scriptures , wherein are contain'd all the means and 
« methods of Salvation. No, they cannot uſe Miracles now as a means, ſay you, 
for they have them not. What then? Therefore the Magiſtrate, who has it, muſt 
uſe Force to ſupply the want of thoſe extraordinary means which are now ceaſed. 
This indeed is an Inference of yours, but not of the Scripture's. Does the Scripture 
ſay any thing of this? Not a Word; not fo much as the leaſt Intimation towards it 
in all the New Teſtament. Be it then true or falſe, that Force is a means to be uſed 
by Men in the abſence of Miracles, this is yet no Anſwer to my Argument z this 


is no Proof that 'tis appointed in Scripture z which is the thing my Argument 
turns on. 


Revelation then fails you. Let us ſee now how Reaſon and common Senſe, that 
common Light of Nature, will help you out. 

You then reaſon thus: Bare Preaching, &c. will not prevail on Men to hear and 
conſider; and therefore ſome other means is neceſſary to make them do ſo. Pray what 
do you mean by Men, or any other of thoſe indefinite Terms, you have always uſed 
in this Caſe? Is it that bare Freaching will prevail on zo den? Does Reaſon (un- 
der which I comprehend Experience too, and all the ways of Knowledge, contra- 
diſtinguiſh'd to Revelation) diſcover any ſuch thing to you? I imagine you will not 
ſay that; or pretend that no body was ever brought, by Preaching and Perſuaſion, 
to hear and conſider the Truths of the n (mean by conſidering what you will) 
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without other means uſed by thoſe who applied themſelves to the Care of convert. 
ing them. To ſuch therefore as may be brought to hear and conſider, without other 
means, you will not ſay that other means are neceſſary. 

In the next Flace, therefore, W hen you ſay bare Freaching will not prevail on Men, 
do you mean that 'twill not prevail on all Men, and therefore tis neceſſary that Men 
ſhould uſe other means? Neither, I think, will Reaſon authorize you to draw ſuch a 
Conſequence: Becauſe neither will Preaching alone, nor Preaching aſſiſted with 
Force, or any other means Man can uſe, prevail on all Men. And therefore no o- 
ther means can be pretended to be neceflary to be uſed by Man, to do what Men by 
thoſe means never did, nor never can do. 

That ſome Men ſhall be ſaved, and not all, is, I think, paſt queſtion to all that 
are Chriſtians: And thoſe that ſhall be ſaved, tis plain, are the Flect. If you think 
not this plain enough in Scripture, I deſire you to turn to the ſeventeenth of the 29 
Articles of the Church of England, where you will read theſe Words: Predeſtination 
to Life is the everlaſting Purpoſe of God, whereby (before the Foundations of the World 
were laid) he hath conſtantly decreed by hu Counſel ſecret to us, to deliver from Curſe 
and Damnation thoſe whom he has Choſen in Chriſt out of Mankind, and to bring them 
by Chriſt to everlaſting Salvation, as Veſſels made to honour. Wherefore they which be 
endued with ſo excellent a Benefit of God, be called according to God's Purpoſe by his Spi- 
rit working in due ſeaſon: They through Grace obey the Calling; they be juſtified freely; 
they be made Sons of God by Adoption; they be made like the Image of his only begotten 
Son Feſt Chriſt , they walk religiouſly in good works; and at length, by God's Mercy, 
they attain to everlaſting Felicity. Now pray tell me whether bare Preaching will not 
prevail on all the Elect to hear and conſider, without other means to be uſed by Men. 
If you ſay it will; the Neceſſity of your other means, I think, is out of Doors. If 
you ſay it will not; I deſire you to tell me how you do know it without Revela- 
tion? And whether by your own Reaſon you can tell us, whether any, and what 
means God has made neceſſary, belides what he has appointed in Scripture for the 
calling his Elect? When you can do this, we ſhall think you no ordinary Divine, 
nor a Stranger to the ſecret Counſels of the infinitely wiſe God. But till then, your 
mixing your Opinion with the Divine Wiſdom in the great Work of Salvation, and 
from Arguments of Congruity, taking upon you to declare the Neceſſity or Uſeful- 
neſs of means, which God has not expreſly directed, for the gathering in of his E- 
lect, will ſcarce authorize the Magiſtrate to uſe his coactive Power for the edifying 
and compleating the Body of Chriſt , which is his Church. Thoſe whom God hath 
choſen in Chriſt out of Mankind, before the Foundations of the world, are called, accor- 
ding to God's Purpoſe, by his Spirit, working in due ſeaſon, and through Grace o- 
bey the Calling; ſay you in your Article. Ihe outward means that God has ap- 
pointed for this, is Preaching. Ay, but Preaching is not enough; that is not ſuf- 
ficient means, ſay you. And I ask you how you know it; ſince the Scripture, which 
declares all that we can know in this matter, ſays nothing of the Inſufficiency of ir, 
or of the Neceſſity of any other? Nor can there be a Neceſſity of any other means 
than what God expreſly appoints, in a matter wherein no means can operate effe- 
ctually, without the Affiſtance of his Grace; and where the Aſſiſtance of his Grace 
can make any outward means, he appoints, effectual. | 

I muſt deſire you here to take notice, that by Preaching, which I uſe for Shortneſs, 
I mean Exhortation, Inſtruction, Intreaty, Praying for, and in fine, any outward 
means of Perſuaſion in the Power of Man, ſeparate from Force. 

You tell us here, As to the firſk Spreaders of the Goſpel, God appointed other means, 
viz. Miracles, for them to uſe to induce Men to hear and conſider. It by the firſt Spreaders 
of the Goſpel, you mean the twelve Apoſtles and ſeventy Diſciples, whom Chriſt him- 
ſelf ſent to preach the Goſpel; they indeed were appointed by his immediate Com- 
mand, to ſhew Miracles by the Power which he had beſtowed upon them. But will 
you ſay, all the Miniſters and Preachers of the Goſpel had ſuch a Commiſſion, and 
ſuch a Power, all along from the Apoſtles time; and that they, every one, did actu- 
ally ſhew Miracles to induce Men to hear and conſider, quite down, till Chriſtianity 
was ſupported by the Law of the Empire? Unleſs you could ſhew this, though you 
could produce ſome well-atteſted Miracles, done by ſome Men in every Age till that 
time, yet it would not be ſufficient to prove that Miracles were appointed to be con- 
ſtantly uſed to induce Men to hear and conſider , and ſo by your Reaſoning, to ſupply 


the want of Force, till that neceſſary Aſſiſtance could be had from the Authority cj 
| | the 
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the Magiſtrate become Chriſtian. For ſince it is what you build upon, that Men will 


not hear and conſider upon bare Preaching, (and I think you will forwardly enough a- 
gree, that till Chriſt:anity was made the Religion of the Empire, there were thoſe eve- 
ry where that heard the Preachers of it ſo little, or ſo little coxſider d what they ſaid, 
that they rejected the Goſpel;) and that therefore Miracles or Force are neceſſary 
means to make Men hear and conſider , you muſt own that thoſe who preach'd with- 
out the Power of Miracles, or the coactive Power of the Magiſtrate accompanying 
them, were unfurniſh'd of competent and ſufficient means to make Men hear and con- 
ſider; and ſo to bring them to the true Religion, If you will ſay the Miracles done 
by others were enough to accompany their Preaching, to make it be beard and conſi- 
der'd; the Preaching of the Miniſters at this Day is ſo accompanyed, and ſo will need 
no Aſſiſtance of Force from the Magiſtrate. If the Report of Miracles done by one 
Miniſter of the Goſpel ſome time before, and in another place, were ſufficient to 
make the Preaching of ten or a thouſand others, be heard and conſider d, why is it not 
ſo now? For the Credibility and Atteſtation of the Report is all that is of moment; 
when Miracles done by others, in other places, are the Argument that prevails. But 
this, 1 fear, will not ſerve your turn in the Buſineſs of Penalties z and whatever 
might ſatisfy you in the Caſe of Miracies, I doubt you would not think the Salvation 
of Souls ſufficiently provided for, if the Report of the Force of Penalties, uſed ſome 
time ſince on one fide of the Tweed, were all that ſhould aſſiſt the Preachers of the true 
Religion on the other, to make Men hear and conſider. 

St. Paul, in his Epiſtle to Titus, inſtructs him what he, and the Fresbyters he ſhould 
ordain in the Cities of Crete, were to do for the propagating of the Goſpel , and 
bringing Men heartily to embrace it. His Directions are, that they ſhould be blame - 
leſs, not Rioters, not ſelf-willed, not ſoon angry, not given to Wine nor filthy Lucre, not 
Scrikers, not unruly, Lovers of Hoſpitality, and of good Men; ſober, juſt, holy, tem- 
perate; To be able by ſound Doctrine, both to exhort and convince Gain-ſayers, In al 
things to be a Pattern of good works; In Doctrine, ſhewing Vncorruptedneſs, Gravity, 
Sincerity, ſound Speech that cannot be condemned, that he that is of the contrary part 
may be aſhamed , having no Evil to ſay of you. Theſe things ſpeak, and exhort, and 
rebuke, with all Authority. Avoid fooliſh Dueſtions, and Genealogies, and Contentions. 
A Man that is an Heretick after the firſt and ſecond Admonition , reject, To repay 
you the Favour of your Greek, it is regai]s 3 which, if I may take your Liberty of 
receding from our Tranſlation, I would read avoid. 

The Cretans, by the Account St. Paul gives of them, were a People that would re- 
quire all the means that were needful to prevail with any Strangers to the Goſpel, to 
bear and confider. But yet we find nothing directed for the Support and Propagation of 
the Goſpel in this Iſland, but Preaching, Exhortation, Reproof, &c. with the Ex- 
ample of a good Life. In all this Epiſtle, writ on purpoſe to inſtruct the Prea- 
chers of the Goſpel, in the means they were to uſe among the Cretans , for their 
Converſion, not a Word about Miracles, their Power or Uſe : Which one would 
think ſtrange, if they were the means appointed, and neceſſary to make Men hear and 
conſider, and without which they would not do it. Preaching, Admonition, Exhor- 
tation, Intreaties, Inſtruction, by the common Light of Reaſon, were known, and 
natural to be uſed, to perſuade Men. There needed not be much faid to convince 
Men of it. But if Miracles were a neceflary means, it was a means wholly new, un- 
expected, and out of the Power of other Teachers. And therefore one would think, 
if they were appointed for the Ends you propoſe, one ſhould hear ſomething of that 
Appointment: Since that they were to be uſed; or how; and when; was farther 
from common Apprehenſion, and ſeems to need ſome particular Direction. 

If you ſay the ſame Spirit that gave them the Power of Miracles, would alſo give 
them the Knowledge both that they had it, and how to uſe it; I am far enough 
from limiting the Operations of that infinitely wiſe Spirit, who will not fail to bring 
all the Elect of God into the Obedience of Truth, by thoſe means, and in that man- 
ner he ſhall think neceſſary. But yet our Saviour, when he ſent abroad his-Diſci- 
ples, with the Power of Miracles, not only put it in their Commiſſion, whereby they 
were informed that they had that extraordinary Gift, but added Inſtructions to them 
in the uſe of it. Freely you have received, freely give; a Caution as neceſſary to the 
Cretan Elders, in the Uſe of Miracles, if they had that Power ; there being nothing 
more liable to be turn'd to the Advantage of filthy Lucre. 
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I do not queſtion but the Spirit of God might give the Power, and ſtir up the 
Mind of the firſt Spreaders of the Goſpel to do Miracles on ſome extraordinary occaſi- 
on. But if they were a neceſſary Means to make Men hear and conſider what was 
preached to them, till Force ſupplied their place, and fo were ordinarily to accompa- 
ny the preaching of the Goſpel, (unleſs it ſhould be preached without the Means ap- 
pointed and neceſſary to make it prevail) I think, in that caſe, we may expect it ſhould 
expreſly have made a Part of the Preacher's Commiſſion; it making a neceſſary part 
of the eſfectual Execution of his Function. 

But the Apoſtle, it ſeems, thought fit to lay the Streſs upon inſtructing others, and 
living well themſelves; upon being inſtant in ſeaſon, and out of ſeaſon and therefore 
directs all his Advices for the ordering the Cretan Church, and the propagating the 
Goſpel there, to make them attend to thoſe neceſfary things of Life and Doctrine, 

| without ſo much as mentioning the Appointment, Need, or Uſe of Miracles. 

L.2.p.270, I ſaid, © But whatever Neglect or Averſion there is in ſome Men, impartially and 

« throughly to be inſtructed ; there will, upon a due Examination (I fear) be found 

ce no leſs a Neglect and Averſion in others, impartially and throughly to inſtruct them. 

« *Tis not the talking even general Truths in plain and clear Language; much leſs a 

&« Man's own Fancies in Scholaſtical or uncommon ways of ſpeaking, an Hour or two, 

& once a Week, in publick; that is enough to inſtruct even willing Hearers in the 

« way of Salvation, and the Grounds of their Religion: And that politick Piſcourſes 

and Invect ives from the Pulpit, inſtead of friendly and Chriſtian Debates with People 

at their Houſes, were not the proper Means to inform Men in the Foundations of 

Religion; and that if there were not a Neglect in this part, I thought there would 

be little need of any other Means, To this you tell me, in the next Paragraph, You 

Pag 43. do not ſee how pertinent my Diſcourſe, about this Matter, is to the preſent Queſtion, 

If the thewing the Neglects, obſervable in the Uſe of what is agreed to be zeceſary 

Means, will not be allow'd by you to be pertinent, in a Debate about zeceſſary Means; 

when poſiibly thoſe very Neglects may ſerve to make other Means ſeem requiſite, which 

really are not ſo 3 Yet if you are not of thoſe who will never think any ſuch Diſcourſe 

pertinent, you will allow me to mind you of it again, as not impertinent in anſwer to 

your laſt Letter, wherein you ſo often tell us of the ſufficient Proviſion made for Inſtru- 

tion, For wherever the Neglect be, it can ſcarce be ſaid there is /ufic:ent Proviſion 

made for Inſtruction in a Chriſtian Country, where great Numbers of thoſe, who are 

in the Communion of the national Church, are groſly ignorant of the Grounds of the 

Chriſtian Religion. AndI ask you whether it be in reſpect of ſuch Conformiſts you 

Ibid, fay, as you do in the ſame Paragraph, T hat when the beſt Proviſion is made that can 

be, for the Iuſtruction of the People, you fear a great part of them will ſtill need ſome 
moderate Penalties to bring them to hear and receive Inſtruction ? 

But what if all the Means that can, be not uſed for their Inſtruction; That there 
are Neglects of this kind, you will, I ſuppoſe take the word of a reverend Prelate of 

Ppaſtoral our Church, who thought he could not better ſhew his Good- will to the Clergy, than by 
Care, pag. a ſeaſonable Diſcourſe of the Paſtoral Care, to cure that Neglect for the future. There he 

115, 118. tells you, that Miniſters ſhould watch over and feed their Flock, and not enjoy their Benefices 

as Farms, &c. Which Reproach, ſays he, (whatever we may be) our Church is free of; 

which he proves by the Stipulation and Covenant they make with Chriſt, that they will 

never ceaſe their Labour, Care and Diligence, till they bave done all that lieth in them, 

according to their bounden Duty, towards all ſuch as are, or ſhould be committed to their 

Care, to bring them to a Ripeneſs of Age in Chriſt. And a Page or two after, having 

repeated part of the Promiſe made by thoſe who take Orders, he adds, In this is ex- 

preſſed the ſo much NEGLECTED, but ſo neceſſary Duty, which Incumbents owe their 

Flock in a private way; viſiting, inſtructing, and admoniſping; which is one of the moſt 

uſeful and important Parts of their Duty, how generally ſoever it may be diſuſed or forgot- 

ten. V. 187. He ſays, Every Prieſt that minds his Duty will find, that no Part of it is ſo 

uſeful as Catechiſtical Diſcourſes , by means whereof, his People will underſtand all his Ser- 

mons the better, when they had once a clear Notion of all thoſe Terms that muſt run through 

paſt. Care. Them; for thoſe not being underſtood, renders them all unintelligible. Another Part of the 

„. 201, Prieſt's Duty, he tells you, is with relation to them that are without, who are of the fide 

of the Church of Rome, or among the Diſſenters. Other Churches and Bodies are noted 

for their Zeal in making Proſelytes; for their reſtleſs Endeauours, as well as their un- 

lawful Methods in it: They reckoning perhaps that all will be ſauctiſied by the increaſing 

their PARTT, which is the true Name of making Converts, except they become at the ſame 
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time good Men, as well as Votaries to a Side or Cauſe, We are certainly very RE MISS 
in this of both Hands. Little Pains is taken to gain either upon Papiſts or Nonconfor- 
miſts : The LAW HAS BEEN SO MUCH TRUSTED TO, that that Method only 
was thought ſure; it was much valued, and others at the ſame time as much NEG LE- 
CTED. And whereas, at firſt, WITHOUT FORCE OR VIOLENCE, in forty Tears 
time, Popery, from being the prevailing Religion, was reduced to a handful, we have now 
in above twice that number of Tears, made very little Progreſs, &c. | 

Perhaps here again you will tell me, you do not ſee how this is pertinent to the preſent 
Lueſtion 3 Which, that you may ſee, give me leave to put you in mind, that neither 
you, nor any body elſe, can pretend Force neceſſary, till all the Means of Perſualion have 
been uſed, and nothing neglected that can be done by all the ſofter Ways of Applica- 
tion. And ſince it is your own Dottrine, that Force is not lawful, unleſs where it is 
neceſſary ; the Magiſtrate, upon your Principles, can neither lawfully uſe Force, nor 
the Miniſters of any national Church plead for it any where, but where they themſelves 
have firſt done their Duties: A Draught whereof, adapted to our preſent Circumſtan- 
ces, we have in the newly publiſh'd Diſcourſe of the Paſtoral Care. And he that ſhall 
preſs the uſe of Force as neceſſary, before he can anſwer it to himſelf and the World, 
that thoſe who have taken on them the Care of Souls have performed their Duties, 
were beſt conſider, whether he does not draw up an Accuſation againſt the Men of that 
Holy Order, or againſt the Magiſtrate who ſufters them to neglett any part of their 
Duty. For whilſt what that learned Biſhop, in the Paſſages above- cited, and in other 
places, mentions, is neglected, it cannot be ſaid, that no other Aeans but Force is left; 
thoſe, which are on all hands acknowledg'd neceffary and uſeful Means, not having 
yet been made uſe of. 

To vindicate your Method from Novelty, you tell me, 'tis as old as St. Auſtin. 
Whatever he fays in the place you quote, it ſhews only his Opinion, but not that it 
was ever uſed. Therefore, to ſhew it not to be new in Practice, you add, that you 
think it has been made uſe of by all thoſe Magiſtrates, who having made all requiſite Pro- 
viſions for the inſtructing their People in the Truth, have likewiſe requir'd them under con- 
ventent Penalties to embrace it, Which is as much as to ſay, that thoſe Magiſtrates 
who uſed your Method, did uſe your Method. And that certainly you may think 
ſafely, and without fear of being gainſaid. 

But now I will tell you what I think, in my turn: And that is, if you could have 
found any Magiſtrates who had made uſe of your Method, as well as you think you 
have found a Divine that approves of it, you would have named thoſe Mugiſtrates as 
forwardly as you do St, Auſtin. If I think amiſs, pray correct me yet, and name 
them, | 80 

That which makes me imagine you will hardly find any Examples of it, is what I 
there ſaid in theſe Words: “ All other Law-makers have conſtantly taken this Me. I,, bas, 
ce thod ; that where any thing was to be amended, the Fault was firſt declared, and 
ce then Penalties denounced againſt all thoſe, who after a time ſet, ſhould be found 
« guilty of it. This the common Senſe of Mankind, and the very Reaſon of Laws 
& (which are intended not for Puniſhment, but Correction) has made ſo plain, that the 
cc ſubtileſt and moſt refined Law- makers have not gone out of this Courſe, nor have 
« the moſt ignorant and barbarous Nations miſs'd it. But you have outdone Solon and 
cc Tycurgus, Moſes and our Saviour, and are reſolved to be a Law-maker of a Way by 
ce your ſelf. Tis an old and obſolete Way, and will not ſerve your turn, to begin 
cc with Warnings and Threats of Penalties, to be inflited on thoſe who do not reform, 
ce but continue to do that which you rhink they fail in. To allow of Impunity to the 
« Innnocent, or the Opportunity of Amendment to thoſe who would avoid the Penal- 
cc ties, are Formalities not worth your Notice. You are for a ſhorter and ſurer Way: 
ce Take a whole Tribe, and puniſh them at all Adventures, whether guilty or no of the 
ce Miſcarriage which you would have amended ; or without ſo much as telling them 
& what it is you would have them do, but leaving them to find it out if they can. All 
ce theſe Abſurdities are contained in your way of proceeding , and are impoſſible to be 
ce avoided by any one, who will puniſh Diſſenters, and only Diſſenters, to make them 
ce conſider and weigh the Grounds of their Religion, and impartially examine whether it 
ce be true or no, and upon what Grounds they took it up; that ſo they may find and embrace 
« the Truth that muſt ſave them. Theſe Abſurdities, I fear, muſt be remoy'd, before 
c any Magiſtrates will find your Method practicable. 
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I having ſaid, © your Method is not altogether unlike the Plea made uſe of to ex- 
« cuſe the late barbarous uſage of the Proteſtants in France, from being a Perſecution 
« for Religion, viz. That it was not a Puniſhment for Religion but for diſobeying the 
« King's Laws, which requir'd them to come to Maſs : So by your Rule, Diſſenters 
n uſt be puniſh'd, not for the Religion they have embraced, and the Religion, they 
te have rejected. In anſwer to this, in the next Paragraph, you take abundance of Pains 
to prove, that the King of France's Laws, that require going to Maſs, are no Laws. You 
were beſt to ſay ſo on the other ſide of the Water. Tis ſure the Puniſhments were Puniſh- 
ments, and the Dragooning was Dragooning. And if you think that Plea excns'd them 
not, I am of your Mind. But nevertheleſs am of Opinion, as I was, that it will prove 
Ibid. as good a Plea as yours. Which is what you argue againſt in your next Paragraph, in 
the Words following, wherein you examine the likeneſs of your nem Method to this Plea, 
You tell me, I ſay, by your Rule, the Diſſenters (from the true Religion, for you ſpeak of 
no ot her) muſt be puniſh'd (or if 1 pleaſe, ſubjected to moderate Penalties, ſuch as ſhall make 
them uneaſy, but neither deſtroy or undo them): For what? Indeed I thought by your firſt 
Book, you meant not for their Religion, but to make them conſider z but here you ask 
me where it is you ſay that Diſſenters from the true Religion, are not to be puniſh'd for their 
Religion? © So then, it ſeems, in your Opinion now, Diſſenters from the true Religion 
are to be puniſp d, or (as you are pleaſed to mollify the Expreſſion, for the thing is the 
fame) ſuljected to moderate Penalties for their Religion. I think I ſhall not need to prove, 
to any one but one of your nice Stile, that the Execution of Penal Laws, let the Penal- 
ties be great or ſmall, are Puniſhments. 8 
If therefore the Religion of Diſſenters from the true, be a Fault to be puniſbd by the 
Magiſtrate; Who is to judge who are guilty of that Fault? Muſt it be the Magi- 
ſtrate every where, or the Magiſtrate in ſome Countries, and not in others, or the Ma- 
giſtrate no where? If the Magiſtrate no where is to be Judge who are Difſenters from 
the true Religion, he can no where puniſh them. If he be to be every where Judge, 
then the King of France, or the Great Turk, muſt punith thoſe whom they judge Diſ- 
ſenters from the true Religion, as well as other Potentates. If ſome Magiſtrates have 
a right to judge, and others not; That yet, I fear, (how abſurd ſoever it be) ſhould I 
grant it, will not do your Buſineſs. For beſides that, they will hardly agree to make 
you their infallible Umpire in the Caſe, to determine who of them have, and who have 
not this right to judge which is the true Religion; or if they ſhould, and you ſhould de- 
clare the King of England had that Right, (Liz. whilſt he complied to ſupport the 
Orthodoxy, Eccleſjaſtical Polity, and thoſe Ceremonies which you approve of ;) But 
| that the King of France, and the Great Turk, had it not, and fo could have no Right 
to uſe Force on thoſe they judg?d Diſſenters from the true Religion; You ought to be- 
A. p. 16. think your ſelf what you will reply to one that ſhould uſe your own Words; A ſuch a 
degree of outward Force, as has been mentioned, be really of great and even neceſſary uſe, 
for the advancing of the true Religion, and Salvation of Souls, then it muſt be acknow- 
leds'd, that in France and Turky, &c. there is 4 Right ſomewhere to uſe it, for the ad- 
vancing thoſe Ends; unleſs we will ſay (what without Impiety cannot be ſaid) that the 
wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governour of all things, has not in France and Turky fur- 
niſh'd Mankind with competent Means for the promoting his own Honour, and the good 
of Souls. | 
Page 44: F You goon, and tell us, they are to be puniſh'd, not for following the Light of their 
own Reaſon, nor for obeying the Dictates of their own Conſciences, but rather for the 
contrary, For the Light of their own Reaſon, and the Dictates of their own Conſcience 
(if their Reaſon and their Conſciences were not perverted and abuſed) would undoubtedly 
"F lead them to the ſame thing, to which the Met hod you ſpeak of is deſig ned to bring them 
4 i. e. to the ſame thing to which your Reaſon and your Conſcience leads you. For if 
| you were to argue with a Papiſt, or a E resbyterian, in the Caſe, What Privilege 
have you to tell him, that his Reaſon and Conſcience is perverted, more than he has to 
tell you that yours is ſo? Unlels it be this inſupportable Preſumption, that your 
Reaſon and Conſcience ought to be the Meaſure of all Reaſon and Conſcience in all 
others, which how you can claim, without pretending to Infallibility, is not eaſy to 
diſcern. 
The Diverſion you give your ſelf about the likeneſs and unlikeneſs of thoſe two 
Pleas, I hall not trouble my ſelf with; ſince, when your Fit of Mirth was over, you 
Fag. 45. were forced to confeſs, That as have made your Plea for you, you think there is no con- 
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degrees of Puniſhment, in the French Diſcipline, and your Method. But if the French 
Plea be not true; and that which I make to be yours, be not yours; I muſt beg 
your Pardon, Sir, I did not think it was your Opinion, (nor do I yet remember that 
you any where ſaid in your A. &c.) that Men were to be puniſh'd for their Religion 
but that it was purely to make Men examine the Religion they had embraced, and the 
Religion that they had rejected. And if that were of moment, I ſhould think my ſelf 
ſufficiently juſtified for this my Miſtake, by what you ſay in your Argument, &c. from 
p. 6. to 12. But ſince you explain your ſelf otherwiſe here, I am not unwilling to 
take your Hypotheſis, as you from time to time ſhall pleaſe to reform it. You anſwer 
then, That to make them examine, is indeed the next End for which they are to be puniſp d. Pag 45, 
But what is that to my Queſtion? Which, if it be pertinent, demands for what Fault, 
not for what End, they are to be ag ade As appears even by my next Words. © 80 
ce that they are puniſh'd, not for having offended againſt a Law, (i. e. not for any 
« Fault; ) for there is no Law in England that requires them to examine. This, I 
muſt confeſs, was to ſhew, that here, as in France, whatever was pretended, yet the 
true Reaſon why People were puniſh'd, was their Religion. And it was for this A- 
greement, that in both Places Religion was meant, though ſomething elſe was talked 
of, that I ſaid your Plea was like that made uſe of in France. But I fee I might have 
ſpared my Pains to prove that you puniſh Diſſenters for their Religion, ſince you here 
own It. 

You tell me, in the ſame place, I was impertinent in my Queſtion, (which was this, 
For what then are they to be puniſp d?) that I demanded for what EZxd, and not for 
what Fault they are to be puniſh'd. In good earneſt, Sir, I was not ſo ſubtile as to 
diſtinguiſh them. I always thought that the Zxd of all Laws was to amend thoſe 
Faulrs which were forbidden; and that when any one was puniſh'd, the Fault for which 
he was puniſh'd, was the Tranſgreſſion of the Law, in that particular which was by 
the Law commanded or forbidden; and the End of the Puniſhment, was the Amend- 
ment of that Fault for the future. For Example; if the Law commanded to hear, 
not Hearing was the Fault puniſh'd 3 and the End of that puniſhment, was to make the 
Offenders hear, If the Law commanded to examine, the Fault puniſh'd, when that 
Law was put in Execution, was not Examining ; and the End of the Puniſhment, to 
make the Offenders examine. If the Law commanded Conformity, the Fault was Non- 
conformity, and the End of it to make Men conform. 

This was my Apprehenſion concerning Laws, and Ends of Puniſhments. And I muſt 
own my ſelf ſtill fo dull as not to diſtinguiſh otherwiſe between the Fault for which Men 
are to be puniſp'd, and the End for which they are to be puniſp d; but only as the one 
is paſt, the other future. The Tranſgreſſion, or Fault, is an Omiſſion or Action that 
a Man is already guilty of; the End of the Puniſhment, that it be not again repeated. 
So that if a Man be puniſh'd for the Religion he profeſſes, I can ſee no other Ed for 
which he is puniſh'd, but to make him quit that Religion. No other immediate Ed 
I mean; for other remote Ends, to which this is ſubordinate, it may have. So that 
if not examining the Religion which Men have embraced, and the Religion they 
have rejected, be not the Fault for which Men are puniſhd; I would be glad you 
would ſhew me how it can be the zext End, as you ſay it is, of their being punitſh'd. 
And that you may not think my Dullneſs gives you a Labour without ground, 1 
will tell you the Reaſon why I cannot find any other ext End of Puniſhment, but 
the Amendment of the Fault forbidden; and that is, Becauſe that ſeems to me to 
be the End, the next End, of any Action; which, when obtain'd, the Action is to 
ceaſe, and not ceaſe till it be attain d. And thus, I think, it is, in Puniſhments or- 
dain'd by the Law. When the Fault forbidden is amended, the Puniſhment is to ceaſe, 
and not till then. This is the only way I have to know the End, or final Cauſe for 
which any Action is done. If you have any other, you will do me a Kindneſs to 
inſtruct me. This *tis which makes me conclude, (and I think with me all thoſe 
who have not had the Leiſure and Happineſs to attain the utmoſt refining of the 
Schools) that if their Religion be the Fault for which Diflenters are puniſh'd, Exa- 
mining is not the End for which they are puniſh'd , but the Change of their Reli- 
gion : Though Examining may, perhaps, in ſome Men, precede their Change, and 
help to it. But that is not neceffary. A Man may change his Religion without it : 
And when he has chang'd, let the Motive be what it will, the Eud the Law aims 
at, is obtain'd, and the Puniſhment ceaſes. So on the other ſide, If not Hearing, not 
Examining, be the Fault for which Men are puniſh'd, Conformity is not the next 
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End for which they are puniſh'd, though ir may perhaps, in ſome, be a Conſequence 
of it; but Hearing and Examining muſt be underſtood to be the Ends for which they 
are puniſh'd. If they are not the Eds, why does the Puniſhment ceaſe, when thoſe 
Ends are attain'd? And thus you have my Thoughts concerning this matter, which 
perhaps will not be very pertinent (as mine have not the good luck always to be to 
you) to a Man of nicer Diſtinctions. 

But let us conſider your Hypotheſis as it now ſtands, and ſee what Advantage you 
have got to your Cauſe by this new Explication. Diſſenters from the true Religion 
are to be puniſ#'d, ſay you, for their Religion. Why? Becauſe tis a Fault. Againſt 
whom ? Againſt God, Thence it follows indeed, that God, if he pleaſes, may pu- 
niſh it. But how will you prove that God has given the Magiſtrates of the Earth a 
Power to puniſh all Faults againſt himſelf ? Covetouſneſs, or not loving our Neigh- 
bour as our ſelves, are Faults or Sins againſt God. Ought the Magiſtrate to puniſh 
theſe? But I ſhall not need to trouble you much with that Queſtion. This matter, L 
think, will be decided between us without going ſo far. : 

If the Magiſtrate may puniſh any one for not being of the true Religion, muſt the 
Magiſtrate judge what is that true Religion, or no? If he muſt not, what muſt guide 
him in the puniſhing of ſome, and not of others? For fo it is in all places where 
there is a national Religion eſtabliſh'd by penal Laws. If the Magiſtrate be com- 
miſſion'd by the fame Law of Nature (for that is all the Commiſſion you pretend to) 
to judge what is the true Religion, by which he is authorized to puniſh thoſe who 
diſſent from it; muſt not all Magiſtrates judge, and accordingly puniſh thoſe who 
diflent from that, which they judge the true Religion, i. e. in effect, thoſe who diſ- 
ſent from theirs? And if all Magiſtrates have a Power to puniſh thoſe who are not 
of their Religion, I ask you, Whether it be of more Uſe or Diſadvange to the pro- 
moting true Religion, and Salvation of Souls? And when you have reſolved that Que- 
ſtion, you will then be able to tell me, whether the Uſefulneſs of it (which muſt 
be determin'd by the greater Good or Harm it is like to do) is ſuch as to juſtify your 
Doctrine about it, or the Magiſtrate's Uſe of it. | 

Beſides; your making the diſſenting from the true Religion a Fault to be puniſl'd 
by the Magiſtrate, puts an end to your Pretence to moderate Puniſnments; which, 
in this Place, you make uſe of to diſtinguiſh yours from the French Method; ſaying, 
That your Method puniſhes Men with Puniſhments which do not deſerve to be called ſo, 
when compared with thoſe of the French Diſcipline. But if the diſſenting from the 
true Religion, be a Fault that the Magiſtrate is to punith, and a Fault of that Con- 
ſequence , that it draws with it the loſs of a Man's Soul; I do not ſee how other 
Magiſtrates, whoſe Duty it is to puniſh Faults under their Cognizance, and by pu- 
niſhing to amend them, can be more remiſs than the King of France has been, and 
forbear declaring that they will have all their People ſaved, and endeavour by ſuch 
ways as he has done to effect it: Eſpecially ſince you tell us, That God now leaves 
Religion to the Care of Men, under bis ordinary Providence, to try whether they will 
do their Duties in their ſeveral Capacities or not, leaving them anſwerable for all that 
may follow from their Neglect. In the correcting of Faults, malo nodo malus cuneus, 
is not only what is juſtitiable, but what is requiſite. But of this more fully in ano- 
ther Place. | 

In the next Place; I do not ſee how, by your Method, as you explain it here, the 
Magiſtrate can puniſh any one for not being of the true Religion, (though we ſhould 
grant him to have a Power to do it) whilſt you tell us, That your Method puniſhes 
Men for rejetting the true Religion, propos'd to them with ſufficient Evidence, which 
certainly a Fault. By this part of your Scheme it is plain, that you allow the Magi- 
ſtrate to puniſh none but thoſe to whom the true Religion is propos d with ſufficient 
Evidence; and ſufficient Fvidence, you tell us, # ſuch as will certainly win Aſſent 
wherever it is duly conſider d. Now by this Rule, there will be very few that the 
Magiſtrate will have right to puniſh ; ſince he cannot know whether thoſe who diſ- 
ſent, do it for want of due Confideration in them, or want of ſufficient Evidence in 
what is propoſed; unleſs you mean by due Conſideration, ſuch Conſideration that al- 
ways does bring Men actually to aſſent; which is in effect to ſay nothing at all. 
For then your Rule amounts to thus much, That ſufficient Evidence is ſuch as will 
certainly win Aſſent wherever it is conſider d duly, i. e. ſo as to win Aſſent. This be- 
ing like ſome of thoſe other Rules we have met with, and ending in a Circle, which 
after you have traced, you at laſt find your felf juſt where you were at — a 5 
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1 leave it to you to own as you think fit: And tell you, if by duly confedering, vou 
mean conſidering to his utmoſt z that then, that which is propos d to one with /:f:- 
cient Evidence to win Aſſent, may not be ſo to another. 

There are Propoſitions extant in Geometry, with their Demonſtrations annexed, 
and that with ſuch ſufficient Evidence to ſome Men of deep Thought and Penetration, 
as to make them ſee the Demonſtration, and give Aﬀent to the Truth : Whilit there 
are many others, and thoſe no Novices in Mathematicks, who with all the Contidera- 
tion and Attention they can uſe, are never able to attain unto it. *Tis ſo in other 
Parts of Truth. That which hath Evidence enough to make one Man certain, has not 
enough to make another ſo much as gueſs it to be true, though he has ſpared no En- 
deavour or Application in examining it. And therefore, if the Magiſtrate be ro pu- 
niſh none but thoſe who reject the true Religion, when it has been offer d with ſuſſicient 
Evidence, I imagine he will not have many to puniſh, if he will, as he ought, diſtin- 
guiſh between the innocent and the guilty, 

Upon your Forwardneſs to encourage the Magiſtrate's uſe of Force in matters of 
Religion, by its Uſefulneſs, even ſo far as to pretend Advantages from what your ſelf 
acknowledge the miſapplication of it, I ſay that © So inſtead of diſneartning from, L.:. p.27 1. 
« you give Encouragement to the Miſchief; which, upon your Principle, join'd to 
« the natural Thirſt in Man after arbitrary Power, may be carried to all manner of 
« Exorbitancy, with ſome Pretence of Right. To which your Reply is, That you Pag. 73: 
ſpeak no where but of the Vſe and Neceſſity of Force. What think you in the place men- 
tion'd, of the Gain that you tell the Sufferers they ſhall make by the Magiſtrate's puni- 
ſhing them to bring them to a wrong Religion? You do not, as I remember, there 
ſay, that Force is neceſſary in that caſe z though they gaining, as you ſay, by it this 
Advantage, that they know better than they did before, where the Truth does lie, you can- 
not but allow, that ſuch a Miſapplication of Force may do ſome Service indirectly and 
at a diſtance, towards the Salvation of Souls. 

But that you may not think, whilſt J had under Conſideration the dangerous En- 
couragement you gave to Men in Power, to be very buſy with their Force in matters 
of Religion, by all the ſorts of Uſefulneſs you could imagine of it, however ap- 
ply'd, right or wrong, that I declin'd mentioning the Neceſſity you pretend of Force, 
becauſe it would not as well ſerve to the purpoſe for which I mention its Uſefulneſs; I 
ſhall here take it ſo, that the Reader may ſee what reaſon you had to complain of my 
not doing it before. 

Thus then ſtands your Syſtem. The procuring and advancing any way of the ſciritu- 
al and eternal Interefts of Men, is one of the Ends of civil Society. And Force is put 
into the Magiſtrate's Hands, as neceflary for the attaining thoſe Ends, where zo other 
Means are left, Who then upon your Grounds may quickly find Reaſon, where it 
c ſuits his Inclination, ar ſerves his Turn, to puniſh Men directly to bring them to 
« his Religion. For if he may uſe Force becauſe it is neceſſary, as being the only 
Means left to make Men conſider thoſe Reaſons and Arguments, which otherwiſe they 
would not conſider, Why may he not by the ſame Rule of Force, as the only means left 
to procure Men degrees of Glory, which otherwiſe they would not attain, and ſo to 
advance their eternal Intereſts? For St. Paul aſſures us, that the Mlictious of thu Life work 
for us a far more exceeding weight of Glory. So that whether the Magiſtrate may not, 
when it may ſerve his turn, argu'd thus from your Principles, judge you : Diffenters from 
my Religion muſt be puniſh'd, if in the wrong, to bring them into the right way; if in the 
right, to make them by their Sufferings Gainers of a far more exceeding weight of Glory. ibid. 

But you ſay, TVnleſs it be as neceſſary for Men to attain any greater degree of Glory, 
as it is to attain Glory, it will not follow, that if the Magiſtrate may uſe Force, becauſe 
it may be indiretly, &c. uſeful towards the procuring any degree of Glory, he may by 
the ſame Rule uſe it where it may be in that manner uſeful towards the procuring a grea- 
ter degree of Glory. But that there is the ſame neceſſity of Mens attaining a greater de- 
gree of Glory, as there is of their attaining Glory, no Man will affirm. For without at- 
taining Glory, they cannot eſcape the, Damnation of Hell, which yet they may eſcape, with- 
out any greater degree Glory. One of the Ends of a Commonwealth is, ſay you, the 
advancing Mens eternal Intereſts. The procuring greater degrees of Glory, is the ad- 
vancing a Man's eternal Intereſt. The uſe of Force to make Men ſuffer for the Truth, 
what otherwiſe they would not ſuffer, is as neceſſary for the attaining an higher degree 
of Glory, as ufing Force to make Men conſider, what otherwiſe they would not con- 
ſider, is zeceſſary for the attaining any degree of Glory. But you will ſay, Attaining 
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Glory is abſolutely neceſſary, but the attaining any greater degree of Glory, kowever deſira 
ble, is not ſo neceſſary. Now if there be not the ſame negelſity of the one of theſe, as there 
is of the other, there can be no pretence to ſay, that whatever is lawful in reſpect of one 
of them, is likewiſe ſo in reſpect of the other, But there will always be a juſt Pretence 
to ſay, if advancing the eternal Intereſts of Men be one of the Ends of a Common- 
wealth, and that the Force in the Magiſtrate's Hands be neceflary to the attaining that 
End ;; that then the Magiſtrate is obliged to uſe it; whether you will think that End 
abſolutely neceſſary, or as neceſſary as another, or no, | ſhall not here trouble you again 
with your Miitake about what is abſolutely neceſſary, having taken notice of it in ano- 
ther Place. Only I ſhall defire you to ſhew me, that the attaining of Glory is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, when next time you have occaſion to affirm it. Atraiming of Glory is 
neceſſary in order to Happireſs: And attaining a greater Degree of Glory, is neceſ- 


"ſary in order to greater Happineſs: But neither of them is abſolutely neceſſary, but 


in order to their reſpective Ends. 

And now, though, as you ſay, you do not think your ſelf bound to take notice of 
all that may be done with ſome Pretence of Right: Yet, I ſuppoſe, upon cooler Thoughts, 
when you have conſider d of what dangerous Conſequence an Argument, manag'd as 
yours is, may be to the true Religion, and the ſincere Profeſſors of it; and what Oc- 
calion or Encouragement it may give to Men in Power warm'd with Zeal, and exci- 
ted by the proper Miniſters of their own Religion, to make a wrong and exorbitant 
Uſe of Force in matters of Religion, you will another time think your ſelf bound 
not to let it go abroad again without ſome Caution to the Magiſtrate in the Uſe of 
itz without one Word of Advice at leaſt, that ſince it is given him, as you ſay, on- 
ly for promoting the true Religion, he ſhould take Care, and examine impartially whe- 
ther what he employs it for, be the one only true Religion. It being your Opinion, 
whenever he makes uſe of Force in matters of Religion, for the promoting any 
thing but that, he goes beyond his Commiſſion, injures his Subjects, and endangers 
his own Soul. 

By this time, Sir, I ſuppoſe you ſee upon what Grounds I think you have not clear'd 
thoſe Difficulties which were charg'd by me on your Method: And my Reader will 
ſce what Reaſon there was for thoſe Imputations, which, with ſo loud an Outcry, 
you laid upon me of unfair Dealing; ſince there is not one of them which cannot be 
made good to be contain'd either in your Book, or in your Hypotheſis; and that ſo 
clearly, that I could not imagine that a Man who had fo far conlider'd Govern- 
ment, as to engage in Print, in ſuch a Controverſy as this, could miſs ſeeing it as 
ſoon as mention'd to him. One of them which very much offends you, and makes 
you ſo often tell me what I ſay is impertinent, and nothing to the purpoſe 3 and ſometimes 
to uſe warmer Expreſſions, is, that I argue againſt a Power in the Magiſtrate to 
bring Men to his own Religion: For I could not imagine that, to a Man of any 
thought, it could need proving; that if there were a Commiſſion given to all Ma- 


| giſtrates by the Law of Nature, which obliged them to uſe Force to bring Men to 


the true Religion, it was not poſſible for them to put this Commiſſion in Execution, 
without being Judges what was the true Religion; and then there needed no great quick- 
neſs to perceive, that every Magiſtrate , when your Commiſſion came to be put in 
Execution, would, one as well as another, find himſelf obliged to uſe Force to bring 


Men to that which he believed to be the true Religion. But ſince this was ſo hard for 


you to ſee, I now have been at the Pains to prove it, and thereby to clear all thoſe 
Imputations. I ſhall not inſtance in any other : They are all of a like kind. Only 
where you complain I have not cited your Words fairly, if you can ſhew that I have 


done it any where in this or the Second Letter, to the Advantage of my Cauſe ; or to 


avoid any Argument in them, not anſwered ; if you pleaſe to ſhew it me, I ſhall ei- 
ther let you ſee your Miſtake, or acknowledge mine. 

And now whether you ſhall think what I have ſaid worth that Conſideration you 
promiſe, or take it all for Cavils and Impertinencies, to me is very indifferent, Enjoy, 
if you pleaſe, that ſhort and eaſy way of anſwering. But if the Party you write 
for, be, as you ſay, God, and the Souls of Men, it will require you ſeriouſly to weigh 
your Scheme; examine and put together the Parts of it, obſerve its Tendency and 
Conſequences; and in a Word, conſider Things, and not Words. For the Party ef 
God and Souls needs not any Help from Obſcurity or Uncertainty of general and equi- 
vocal Terms, but may be ſpoke out clearly and diſtinctly; needs no retreat in the round 


and 
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and deceive the unwary, but inſtruct no body; and laſtly, needs no leave nor allow- 


ance from Men of Art, to direct both Subjects and Magiſtrates to the Examination of 
the Scriptures, wherein God has reveal'd to the World the ways and means of Salvati- 


on. In doing of this, in a Treatiſe where you profeſs the Subject of your Enquiry is pag. 5%, 


only what Method is to be uſed to bring Men to the true Religion; the Party you 
profeſs to write for, would have juſtified you againſt the Rules of any lawful Art; 
and no Chriſtian Man, of what Art ſoever, would have denied you that Liberty: And 
if I miſtake not, the Party, you ſay you write for, demands it of you. 

If you find upon a Review of the whole, that you have manag d your Cauſe for G0 

and the Souls of Men, with that Sincerity and Clearneſs that ſatishes your own Rea- 
ſon, and you think may ſatisfy that of other Men, I ſhall congratulate to you ſo hap- 
py a Conſtitution. But if all your magnifyed and zeceſſary means of Force, in the 
way you contend for, reaches no farther than to bring Men to a bare outward Confor- 
mity to the Church of Exgland, wherein you can ſedately affirm, that it is preſumable 
that all that are of it are ſo upon Reaſon and Conviction; I ſuppole there needs no 
more to be ſaid to convince the World what Party you write for. 
Ihe Party you write for is God, you ſay. But if all you have ſaid aims or amounts 
to nothing more, than that the Church of Exgland, as now eſtabliſh'd by Law, in 
its Doctrines, Ceremonies and Diſcipline, ſhould be ſupported by the Power of the 
Magiſtrate, and Men by Force be driven into it; 1 fear the World will think you 
have very narrow Thoughts of God; or that that is not the Party you write for. 
'Tis true, you all along ſpeak of bringing Men to the true Religion. But to evidence 
to you, that by the only true Religion, you mean only that of the Church of England, 
I tell you, that upon your Principles, you cannot name any other Church now in the 
World, (and I again demand of you to do it) for the promoting whereof, or puniſh- 
ing Diſſenters from it, the Magiſtrate has the ſame Right to uſe Force, as you pre- 
tend he has here in England. Till you therefore name ſome ſuch other true Church 
and true Religion, beſides that of England, your ſaying, that God is the Party you 
write for, will rather ſhew that you make bold with his Name, than that you do not 
write for another Party. 85 | | 

You fay too, you write not for any Party, but the Souls of Men. You write indeed, 
and contend earneſtly, that Men ſhould be brought into an outward Conformity to 
the Church of England. But that they embrace that Profeſſion upon Reaſon and 
Conviction, you are content to have it preſumable, without any farther Enquiry or 
Examination. And thoſe who are once in the outward Communion of the national 
Church, however ignorant or irreligious they are, you leave there unaſſiſted by your 
only competent means, Force; without which, you tell us, the true Religion, by its 


own Light and Strength, is not able to prevail againſt Mens Luſts, and the Corruption 


of Nature, ſo as to be conſider d as it ought, and heartily embraced. And this 
dropp'd not from your Pen by chance; but you profeſſedly make Excuſes for thoſe 
of the national Religion, who are ignorant of the grounds of it, and give us Rea- 

ſons why Force cannot be uſed to thoſe who outwardly conform, to make them 
conlider ſo as ſincerely to embrace, believe and obey the Truth that muſt ſave them. 


But the Reverend Author of the Paſtoral Care tells you, PARTT # the true Name pag. 201. 


of making Converts, except they become at the ſame time good Men. 

If the uſe of Force be neceſſary for the Salvation of Souls, and Mens Souls be 
the Party you write for; you will be ſuſpected to have betrayed your Party, if your 
Method and neceflary Means of Salvation reach no farther, than to bring Men to 
outward Conformity, though to the true Church; and after that abandons them to 
their Zuſts and depraved Natures, deſtitute of the help of Force, your neceſſary and 
competent means of Salvation. | 

This way of managing the matter, whatever you intend, ſeems rather, in the Fit- 
neſs of it, to be for another Party. But ſince you aſſure us, you write for nothing 
but God and Mens Souls, it can only be ſaid you had a good Intention, but ill Luck 
fince your Scheme, put into the Language of the Country, will fit any national 
Church and Clergy in the World, that can but ſuppoſe it ſelf the true; and that I 
preſume none of them will fail to do. 


You were more than ordinary reſerv'd and gracious, when you tell me, That what 


Party I write for, you will not undertake to ſay. But having told me, that my Page 75. 


Letter tends to the promoting of Scepticiſm in Religion, you thought ('tis like) 
that was ſufficient to ſhew the Party I write for; and ſo you might fafely 4 your 
x | | etter 
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Letter with Words that looked like civil. But that you may another time be a lit- 
tle better informed what Party I write for, I will tell you. They are thoſe who in 
every Nation fear God, work Righteouſneſs, and are accepted with him; and not 
thoſe who in every Nation are zealous for human Conſtitutions, cry up nothing ſo 
much as outward Conformity to the national Religion , and are accepted by thoſe 
who are the Promoters of it. Thoſe that I write for are thoſe, who, according to 
the Light of their own Conſciences, are every where in earneſt in matters of their 
own Salvation, without any deſire to impoſe on others; a Party ſo ſeldom favour'd 
by any of the Powers or Sects of the World; a Party that has fo few Preferments 
to beſtow; ſo few Benefices to reward the Endeavour of any one who appears for 
it, that I conclude I ſhall eafily be believ'd when I fay, that neither Hopes of Pre- 
ferment , nor a Deſign to recommend my ſelf to thoſe I live amongſt, has biafſed 
my Underſtanding, or miſled me in my Undertaking. So much Truth as ſerves the 
turn of any particular Church, and can be accommodated to the narrow Intereſt of 
ſome human Conſtitution, is indeed often received with Applauſe, and the Publiſher 
finds his account in it. But I think I may ſay, Truth (in its full Latitude of thoſe 
generous Principles of the Goſpel, which ſo much recommend and inculcate uni- 
verſal Charity, and a Freedom from the Inventions and Impoſitions of Men in the 
things of God, ) has ſo ſeldom had a fair and favourable Hearing any where, that he 
muſt be very ignorant of the Hiſtory and Nature of Man, however dignify'd and 
diſtinguiſh'd, who propoſes to himſelf any ſecular Advantage by writing for her at 
that rate. 

As to your Requeſt in the Cloſe of your Letter, I hope this will ſatisfy you, that 
you might have ſpar'd itz and you, with the reſt of the World, will ſee that all I 
writ in my former was ſo true, that you need not have given me any Caution for 
the future. As to the Pertinence of what I ſay, 1 doubt whether I ſhall pleaſe you: 
Becauſe I find by your laſt Letter, that what is brought by me to ſhew the Weak- 
neſs, Abſurdities, or Inſignificancy of what you write, you are very apt to call im- 
pertinent, and nothing to the pan 4 You muſt pardon me therefore, if I have en- 
deavour'd more to pleaſe other Readers than you in that Point. I hope they will 
find, in what I have ſaid, not much beſides the matter. But to a Man who, ſup- 
poſing himſelf in the right, builds all upon that Suppoſition, and takes it for an In- 
Jury to have that Privilege deny'd him; to a Man who would ſovereignly decide for 
all the World, what is the true Religion, and thereby empower what Magiſtrates he 
thinks fit, and what not, to uſe Force; to ſuch a Man, not to ſeem impertinent, 
would be really to be ſo. This makes me pleas'd with your Reply to ſo many Pafla- 
ges of my Letter, that they were nothing to the purpoſe: And 'tis in your Choice 
whether in your Opinion any thing in this ſhall be ſo. 

But ſince this depends upon your keeping ſteadily to clear and ſettled Notions of 
things , ſeparate from Words and Expreſſions uſed in a doubtful and undetermin'd 
Signification , wherewith Aen of Art often amuſe themſelves and others; I ſhall not 
be ſo unreaſonable as to expect, whatever you promiſe, that you ſhould lay by your 


Learning to embrace Truth, and own what will not perhaps ſute very well with your 


Circumſtances and Intereſt, 

I ſee, my Deſign, not to omit any thing that you might think looks like an Ar- 
gument in yours, has made mine grow beyond the ſize of a Letter. But an Anſwer 
to any one being very little difterent from a Letter, I ſhall let it go under that Ti- 
tle. I have in it alſo endeavour'd to bring the ſcatter'd Parts of your Scheme into 
ſome Method, under diſtinct Heads, to give a fuller and more diſtin View of them. 
Wherein, if any of the Arguments, which give Support to your Hypotheſis, have 
eſcaped me unawares, be pleaſed to ſhew them me; and I ſhall either acknowledge 
their Force, or endeavour to ſhew their Weakneſs, I am, 


SIR, 


June 20, Tour moſt Humble Servant, 


1692. 
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H little Satisfaction and Conſiſtency is to be found in moſt of the 
| Sil Syſtems of Divinity I have met with, made me betake my ſelf to 
the ſole reading of the Scripture (to which they all appeal) for the 
Em underſtanding the Chriſtian Religion. What from thence by an 

attentive and unbiaſſed Search ] have received, Reader, I here 
deliver to thee. If by this my Labour thou recei veſt any Light or Confirmation 
in the Truth, join with me in Thanks to the Father of Lights for his Condeſcen- 
fron to our Underſtandings. If upon a fair and unprijudiced Examination, thou 
findeſt I have miſtaken the Senſe and Tenor of the Goſpel, I beſeech thee, as a 
true Chriſtian, in the Spirit of the Goſpel (which is that of Charity) and in the 

Words of Sobriety, ſet me right in the Doctyine of Salvation. 
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CHRISTIANITY: 


As deliver'd in the 


SCRIPTURES. 


Is obvious to any one who reads the New Teſtament, that the Doctrine 
of Redemption, and conſequently of the Goſpel, is founded upon the 
Dal Suppoſition of Adam's Fall. To underſtand therefore what we are re- 
[Ei ſtored to by Jeſus Chriſt, we muſt conſider what the Scripture ſhews we 
2 loſt by Adam. This I thought worthy of a diligent and unbiaſſed Search: 
Since I found the two Extremes, that Men run into on this Point, either on the one 
hand ſhook the Foundations of all Religion, or on the other made Chriſtianity almoſt 
nothing. For whilſt ſome Men would have all Adam's Poſterity doomed. to eternal 
infinite Puniſhment for the Tranſgreſhon of Adam, whom Millions had never heard 
of, and no one had authorized to tranſact for him, or be his Repreſentative z this 
ſeemed to others ſo little conſiſtent with the Juſtice or Goodneſs of the Great and In- 
finite God, that they thought there was no Redemption neceſſary, and conſequently 
that there was none, rather than admit of it upon a Suppoſition ſo derogatory to the 
Honour and Attributes of that Infinite Being; and ſo made Jeſus Chriſt nothing but 
the Reſtorer and Preacher of pure Natural Religion; thereby doing violence to the 
whole tenor of the New Teſtament. And, indeed, both ſides will be ſuſpected to have 
treſpaſſed this way, againſt the written Word of God, by any one, who does but take 
it to be a Collection of Writings deſigned by God for the Inſtruction of the illiterate 
bulk of Mankind in the way to Salvation; and therefore generally and in neceſſary 
Points to be underſtood in the plain direct meaning of the Words and Phraſes, ſuch 
as they may be ſuppoſed to have had in the Mouths of the Speakers, who uſed them 
according to the Language of that Time and Country wherein they lived, without 
ſuch lexrned, artificial, and forced ſenſes af them, as are ſought out, and put upon 
them iſſ moſt of the Syſtems of Divinity, according to the Notions, that each one has 
been bred up in. | 
To one that thus unbiaſſed reads the Scriptures, what Adam fell from, is viſible, was 
the ſtate of perfect Obedience, which is called Juſtice in the New Teſtament, though 
the Word which in the Original ſignifies Juſtice, be tranſlated Righteouſneſs : And by 
this Fall he loſt Paradiſe, wherein was Tranquillity and the Tree of Life, i. e. he loſt 
Bliſs and Immortality. The Penalty annexed to the breach of the Law, with the 
Sentence pronounced by God upon it, ſhew this, The Penalty ſtands thus, Gen. ii. 17. 
$ In 


as delivered in the Scriptures. 


In the day that thou eateſt thereof thou ſhalt ſurely die. How was this executed? He 
did cat, but in the day he did eat, he did not attually die, but was turned out of Pa- 
radiſe from the Tree of Life, and ſhut out for ever from it, leſt he ſhoald rake thereof 
and live for ever. This ſhews that the ſtate of Paradiſe was a ſtate of Immortality, of 
Life without end, which he loſt that very day that he eat: His Life began from 
thence to ſhorten, and waſt, and to have an end; and from thence to his actual Death, 
was but like the time of a Priſoner between the Sentence paſt and the Execution, 
which was in view and certain. Death then enter'd and ſhewed his Face, which be- 
fore was ſhut out, and not known. So St. Paul, Rom. v. 12. By one man fin entred 
into the world, and death by ſin; i. e. a (tate of Death and Mortality: And 1 Cor. 
XV. 22. In Adam all die; i. e. by reaſon of his Tranſgreſſion all Men are mortal, and 
come to die. 

This is ſo clear in theſe cited places, and ſo much the current of the New Teſta- 
ment, that no body can deny, but that the Doctrine of the Goſpel is, that Death 
came on all Men by Adam's ſin; only they differ about the ſignification of the Word 
Death. For ſome will have it to be a ſtate of Guilt, wherein not only he, but all his 
Poſterity was ſo involved, that every one deſcended of him deſerved endleſs torment in 
Hell-fire. I ſhall ſay nothing more here how far, in the apprehenſions of Men, this 
conſiſts with the Juſtice and Goodneſs of God, having mentioned it above: But it 
ſeems a ſtrange way of underſtanding a Law, which requires the plaineſt and directeſt 
words, that by Death ſhould be meant eternal Life in Miſery. Could any one be 
ſuppoſed by a Law, that ſays, For Felony you ſhall die, not that he (ſhould loſe his Life, 
but be kept alive in perpetual exquilite Torments? And would any one think himſelf 
fairly dealt with, that was ſo uſed ? 

Jo this they would have it be alſo a ſtate of neceſſary ſinning, and provoking God 
in every Action that Men do: A yet harder ſenſe of the word Death than the other, 
God ſays, That in the day that thou eateſt of the forbidden Fruit, thou ſhalt die; i. e. 
thou and thy Poſterity ſhall be ever after uncapable of doing any thing, but what ſhall 
be ſinful and provoking to me, and ſhall juitly deſerve my Wrath and Indignation. 
Could a worthy Man be ſuppoſed to put ſuch terms upon the Obedience of his Sub- 
jects, much leſs can the righteous God be ſuppoſed, as a Puniſhment of one fin 
wherewith he is diſpleaſed, to put Man under a necethty of ſinning continually, and fo 
multiplying the Provocation ? The reaſon of this ſtrange Interpretation we thall per- 
haps find in ſome miſtaken places of the New Teſtament. I muſt confeſs by Death 
here I can underſtand nothing but a ceaſing to be, the loſing of all actions of Life and 
Senſe. Such a Death came on Adam, and all his Poſterity by his firſt Diſobedience in 

Paradiſe, under which Death they thould have lain for ever, had it not been forthe 
Redemption by Jeſus Chriſt. If by Death threatned to Adam were meant the Cor- 
ruption of human Nature in his Poſterity, 'tis{trange that the New Teſtament ſhould 
not any where take notice of it, and tell us, that Corruption ſeized on all, becauſe 
of Adam's Tranſgreſſion, as well as it tells us fo of Death. But, as I remember, eve- 
ry one's fin is charged upon himſelf only. . 5 

Another part of the Sentence was, Curſed is the ground for thy ſake; in ſorrow ſhalt 

thou eat of it all the days of thy life, in the ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat bread, till thou 
return unto the ground: For out of it waſt thou taken Duſt thou art, and to duſt ſhalt 
thou return, Gen. iii. 17.19. This ſhews that Paradiſe was a place of Bliſs as well as 
Immortality, without drudgery, and without ſorrow. But when Man was turned 
out, he was expoſed to the toil, anxiety, and frailties of this mortal Life, which 
ſhould end in the Duſt, out of which he was made, and to which he ſhould return, 
and then have no more Life or Senſe than the Duſt had, out of which he was made. 


As Adam was turned out of Paradiſe, ſo all his Poſterity were born out of it, out 


of the reach of the Tree of Life, All like their Father Adam in a ſtate of Mortality, 
void of the Tranquillity and Bliſs of Paradiſe. Rom. v. 12. By one man fin entred into 
the world, and death by ſin. But here will occur the common Objection, that ſo many 
ſtumble at: How doth it conſiſt with the Juſtice and Goodneſs of God, that the Po- 
ſterity of Adam ſhould: ſuffer for his ſin; the Innocent be puniſhed for the Guilty? 
Very well, if keeping one from what he has no right to, be called a Puniſhment ; the 
ſtate of Immortality in Paradiſe is not due to the Poſterity of Adam more than to any 
other Creature. Nay, if God afford them a temporary mortal Life, tis his Gift, 
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they owe it to his Bounty, they could not claim it as their Right, nor does he in- 


jure them when he takes it from them, Had he taken from Mankind any thing that 
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The Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 
was their Right; or did he put Men in a ſtate of Miſery worſe than not being, with- 
out any fault or demerit of their own 3 this, indeed, would be hard to reconcile with 
the Notion we have of Juſtice, and much more with the Goodneſs, and other Attributes 
of the ſupreme Being, which he has declared of himſelf, and Reaſon as well as Re- 
velation muſt acknowledge to be in him; unleſs we will confound Good and Evil, 
God and Satan. That ſuch a ſtate of extreme irremediable Torment is worſe than no 
Being at all, if every ones own ſenſe did not derermine againſt the vain Philoſophy, 
and fooliſh Metaphyſicks of ſome Men; yet our Saviour's peremptory Deciſion, Matt. 
xxvi. 24. has put it paſt doubt, that one may be in ſuch an eſtate, that it had been 
better for him not to have been born. But that ſuch a temporary Life as we now have, 
with all its Frailties and ordinary Miſeries, is better than no Being, is evident by the 
high value we put upon it our ſelves. And therefore though all die in Adam, yet 
none are truly puniſped but for their own Deeds. Rom. ii. 6. God will render to every 
one, how? according to his Deeds. To thoſe that obey unrighteouſneſs, indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguiſh upon every ſoul of man that doth evil, v. 9. 2 Cor. 
v. 10. Vr muſt appear before the Judgment. ſeat of Chriſt, that every one may receive the 
things done in his body, according to that he has done, whether it be good or bad. And 


Chriſt himſelf, who knew for what he ſhould condemn Men at the laſt day, affures 


us in the two places where he deſcribes his proceeding at the great Judgment, that 
the Sentence of Condemnation paſſes only on the workers of Iniquity, ſuch as neglected 
to fulfil the Law in acts of Charity, Mat. vii. 23. Luke xiii. 27. Mat. xxv. 42. And 
again, John v. 29. our Saviour tells the Jews, that AY ſhall come forth of their graves, 
They that have done good to the rtſurrection of life, and they that have done evil unto the 
reſurrection of dainnation. But here is no Condemnation of any one, for what his Fore- 
father Adam had done, which 'tis not likely ſhould have been omitted, if that ſhould 
have been a cauſe, why any one was adjudged to the fire with the Devil and by Angels. 
And he tells his Diſciples, that when he comes again with his Angels in the Glory of 
his Father, that then he will render to every one according to bis works, Mat. xvi. 27. 

Adam being thus turned out of Paradiſe, and all his Poſterity born out of ir, the 
conſequence of it was, that all Men ſhould die, and remain under Death for ever, 
and ſo be utterly loſt. 

From this eſtate of Death Jeſus Chrift reſtores all Mankind to Life; 1 Cor. xv. 22. 
As in Adam all die, ſo in Chriſt ſhall all be made alive, How this ſhall be, the ſame 
Apoſtle tells us in the foregoing v. 21. By man death came, by man alſo came the reſur- 
rection from the dead. Whereby it appears, that the Life, which Jeſus Chriſt reſtores 
to all Men, is that Life, which they receive again at the Reſurrection. Then they 
recovered from Death, which otherwiſe all Mankind ſhould have continued under, loſt 
for ever, as appears by St. Paul's Arguing, 1 Cor. xv. concerning the Reſurrection. 

And thus Men are by the Second Adam reſtored to Life again: That ſo by Adam's 
ſin they may none of them loſe any thing, which by their own Righteouſneſs they 
might have a Title to. For Righteouſneſs, or an exact obedience to the Law, ſeems 
by the Scripture to have a claim of Right to Eternal Life, Rom. iv. 4. To him that 
worketh ;, i. e. does the works of the Law, 7s the reward not reckoned of Grace, but OF 
DEBT. And Rev. xxii. 14. Bleſſed are they who do his Commandments, that they may 
HAVE RIGHT to the Tree of Life, which is in the Paradiſe of God. If any of the 
Poſterity of Adam were juſt, they ſhall not loſe the Reward of it, eternal Life and 
Bliſs, by being his mortal Iflue : Chriſt will bring them all to Life again; and then 
they thall be put every one upon his own Tryal, and receive Judgment, as he is found 
to be righteous or not. And the righteous, as our Saviour ſays, Mat. xxv. 46. ſhall 
go into eternal life. Nor ſhall any one miſs it, who has done what our Saviour directed 
rhe Lawyer, who asked, Luke x. 25. What he ſhould do to inherit eternal life? Do this, 
i. e. what is required by the Law, and thou ſhalt live. | 

On the other ſide, it ſeems the unalterable purpoſe of the Divine Juſtice, that no 
unrighteous Perſon, no one that is guilty of any breach of the Law, ſhould be in 
Paradiſe 3 but that the wages of fin ſhould be to every Man, as it was to Adam, an 
Excluſion of him our of that happy ſtate of Immortality, and bring Death upon him. 
And this is ſo conformable to the eternal and eſtabliſhed Law of Right and Wrong, 
that it is ſpoke of too as it could not be otherwiſe. St. James ſays, Chap. i. 15. Sin 
when it is finiſhed bringeth forth death, as it were by a natural and neceſſary Production. 
Sin entred into the world, and death by fin, ſays St. Paul, Rom. v.12. & vi. 23. The 
wages of fin is Death. Death is the purchaſe of any, of every ſm. Gal. iii. 10. Curſed 

| | * 1 


as delivered in the Striptares. 
is every one who continueth not in all things which are written in the Book of the Law to do 
them. And of this St. James gives a Reaſon, Chap. ii. 10, 11. Whoſoever ſhall keep 
the whole Law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all: For he that ſaid, Do not 
commit Adultery, ſaid alſo, do not Kill: i. e. He that offends in any one Point, fins 
againſt the Authority which eſtabliſhed the Law. 

Here then we have the ſtanding and fixed meaſures of Life and Death. Immorta- 
lity and Bliſs belong to the Righteous ; Thoſe who have lived in an exact Conformity 
to the Law of God, are out of the reach of Death : But an Excluſion from Paradiſe, 
and Loſs of Immortality, is the Portion of Sinners, of all thoſe who have any way 
broke that Law, and failed of a compleat Obedience to it by the guilt of any one 
Tranſgreſhon. And thus Mankind by the Law are put upon the iflues of Life or 
Death; As they are Righteous, or Unrighteow ; Juſt or Unjuſt ; i. e. Exact Perfor- 
mers, or Tranſgreſſors of the Law. 

But yet al having ſinned, Rom. iii. 23. and come ſhort of the glory of God, i. e. the 
Kingdom of God in Heaven, which is often called his Glory, both Jews and Gentiles, 
v. 22. So that by the deeds of the Law no one could be juſtified, v. 20. it follows, that 
no one could then have eternal Life and Bliſs. 

Perhaps it will be demanded, Why did God give fo hard a Law to Mankind, that 
to the Apoſtles time no one of Adam's Iſſue had kept it? As appears by Rom. iii. and 
Gal. iii. 21, 22. 

Anſw. It was ſuch a Law as the Purity of God's Nature required, and muſt be the 
Law of ſuch a Creature as Man, unleſs God would have made him a rational Crea- 
ture, and not required him to have lived by the Law of Reaſon, but would have 
countenanced in him Irregularity and Diſobedience to that Light which he had, and 
that Rule which was ſuitable to his Nature: Which would have been, to have au- 
thorized Diſorder, Confuſion, and Wickedneſs in his Creatures. For that this Law 
was the Law of Reaſon, or as it is called, of Nature, we ſhall ſee by and by : And if ra- 
tional Creatures will not live up to the Rule of their Reaſon, who fhall excuſe them? 
If you will admit them to forſake Reaſon in one point, why not in another? Where 
will you ſtop ? To diſobey God in any part of his Commands ( and 'tis he that com- 
mands what Reaſon does) is direct Rebellion; which if diſpenſed with in any 
Point; Government and Order are at an end; and there can be no Bounds ſet to 
the lawleſs Exorbitancy of unconfined Men. The Law therefore was, as St. Paul 
tells us, Rom. vii. 12. holy, juſt, and good, and fuch as it ought, and could not 
otherwiſe be. | 

This then being the caſe, that whoever is guilty of any fin, ſhould certainly die, 
and ceaſe to be, the benefit of Life reſtored by Chriſt at the Reſurrection would 
have been no great Advantage, ( for as much as here again Death muſt have ſeized 
upon all Mankind, becauſe all had ſinned; for the Wages of Sin is every where 
Death, as well after as before the Reo} if God had not found out a way to 
juſtifie ſome, 1. e. ſo many, as obeyed another Law, which God gave, which in the 
New Teſtament is called the Law of Faith, Rom. iii. 27. and is oppoſed to the Law of 
Works. And therefore the Puniſhment of thoſe who would not follow him was to 
loſe their Souls, z. e. their Lives, Mark viii. 35---38. as is plain, conſidering the 
occaſion it was ſpoke on. 

The better to underſtand the Law of Faith, it will be convenient in the firſt place 
to conſider the-Law of Works. The Law of Works then, in ſhort, is that Law, which 
requires perfect Obedience, without any remiſſion or abatement z So that by that Law 
a Man cannot be juſt, or juſtified without an exaCt performance of every tittle. Such 
a perfect Obedience in the New Teſtament is termed #:xe/09/vn, which we tranſlate 
Righteouſneſs. 

The Language of this Law is, Do this and live, tranſgreſs and die. Lev. xviti. 5. 
Te ſhall keep my ftatutes and my judgments, which if a man do he ſhall live in them. 
Ezek. 20. II. I gave them my ſtatutes, and ſhewed them my judgments, which if a man 
do he ſhall ever live in them. Moſes, ſays St. Paul, Rom. x. 5. deſcribeth the righteouſ- 
neſs which is of the Law, that the man which doth thoſe things ſhall live in them. Gal. 
iii. 12. The Law is not of Faith, but that man that doth them ſhall live in them. On 
the other ſide, tranſgreſs and die; no diſpenſation, no atonement. Y. 10. Curſed is 


every one that continueth not in all things which are written in the book of the Law 
to do them. | | 


Where 
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The Reaſonableneſs of Chriflianity, 


Where this Law of Works was to be found, the New Teſtament tells us, (viz.) 
in the Law delivered by Moſes. John i. 17. Tue Law was given by Moſes, but Faith 
and Fruth came by Jeſus Chriſt, Chap. vii. 19. Did not Moſes give you the Law, ſays 
our Saviour, and yet none of you keep the Law. And this is the Law which he ſpeaks 
of, where he asks the Lawyer, Luke x. 26. What is written in the Law? how readeſt 
thou? V. 28, This do and thou ſhalt live. This is that which St. Paul ſo often tiles the 
Law, without any other diſtinction, Rom. ii. 13. Not the hearers of the Law are juſt 
before Cod, but the doers of the Law are juſtified. Tis needleſs to quote any more 
places, his Epiſtles are all full of it, eſpecially this to the Romans. | 

But the Law given by Moſes being not given to all Mankind, how are all Men Sin- 
ners, ſince without a Law there is no Tranſgreſſion? To this the Apoſtle, v. 14. an- 
ſwers, For when the Gentiles which have not the Law, do (i. e. find it reaſonable to do) 
by nature the things contained in the Law; theſe having not the Law, are a Law unto 
themſelves : Which ſhew the Work of the Law written in their Hearts, their Conſciences 
alſo bearing witneſs, and amongſt one another their Thoughts accuſing or excuſing. By 
which , and other places in the following Chapter, 'tis plain, that under the Law 
of Works is comprehended alſo the Law of Nature, knowable by Reaſon as well as 
the Law given by Moſes. For, ſays St. Paul, Rom. iii. 9. 23. We have proved both 
Jews and Gentiles, that they are all under Sin: For all have ſinned, and come ſhort of 
the Glory of God: Which they could not do without a Law. 

Nay, whatever God requires any where to be done without making any allowance 
for Faith, that is a part of the Law of Works. So that forbidding Adam to eat of 
the Tree of Knowledge was part of the Law of Works, Only we muſt rake notice 
here, That ſome of God's politive Commands being for peculiar Ends, and ſuited to 

articular Circumſtances of Times, Places, and Perſons, have a limited and only 
temporary Obligation by vertue of God's poſitive Injunction 3 ſuch as was that part 
of Moſess Law which concerned the outward Worthip, or political Conſtitution of 
the Jews, and is called the Ceremonial and Judaical Law, in contradiſtinction to the 
Moral part of it: Which being conformable to the eternal Law of Right, is of eter- 
nal Obligation, and therefore remains in force ſtill under the Goſpel ; nor is abro- 
gated by the Law of Faith, as St. Paul found ſome ready to infer, Rom. iii. 31. Do 
we then make void the Law through Faith? God forbid ; yea, we eſtabliſh the Law. 

Nor can it be otherwiſe: For were there no Law of Works, there could be no Lam of 
Faith, For there could be no need of Faith, which thould be counted to Men for 
Righteouſneſs, if there were no Law to be the Rule and Meaſure of Righteouſneſs, 
which Men failed in their Obedience to. Where there is no Law, there is no Sin; 
all are righteous equally with or without Faith. 

The Rule therefore of Right is the ſame that ever it was, the Obligation to obſerve it 
is alſo the ſame: The difference between the Law of works, and the Law of Faith is 
only this; that the Tam of works makes no allowance for failing on any occaſion. 
Thoſe that obey are righteous, thoſe that in any part diſobey are unrighteous, and 
muſt not expect Life the Reward of Righteouſneſs. But by the Law of Faith, Faith 
is allowed to ſupply the defect of full Obedience; and fo the Believers are admitted to 
Life and Immortality as if they were righteous. Only here we muſt take notice, that 
when St. Paul ſays, that the Goſpel eſtabliſhes the Law, he means the Moral part of 
the Law of Moſes: For that he could not mean the Ceremonial or Political part of it, 
is evident by what I quoted out of him juſt now, where he ſays, The Gentiles that do 
by nature the things contained in the Law, their Conſciences bearing witneſs. For the 
Gentiles neither did nor thought of the Judaical or Ceremonial Inſtitutions of A4oſes, 
*twas only the Moral part their Conſciences were concerned in. As for the reſt, 
St. Paul tells the Galatians, Chap. iv. they are not under that part of the Law, which 
. 3. he calls Elements of the world; and v. 9. weak and beggarly Elements. And our 
Saviour himſelf in his Goſpel-Sermon on the Mount, tells them, Mat. v. 17. That 
whatever they might think, he was not come to diſſolve the Law, but to make it 
more full and ſtrict: For that that is meant by Tang&za: is evident from the following 
part of that Chapter, where he gives the Precepts in a ſtricter Senſe than they were 
received in before. But they are all Precepts of the Moral Law which he reinforces. 
What ſhould become of the Ritual Law he tells the Woman of Samaria in theſe 
words, John iv. 21, 23. The hour cometh when you ſhall neither in this Mountain, nor 

yet at Jeruſalem worſhip the Father. But the true Worſhipers ſhall worſhip the Father 
in ſpirit and in truth, for the Father ſeeketh ſuch to worſhip him. 


Thus 


as delivered in the Scriptures. 479 


Thus then as to the Law in ſhort. The Civil and Ritual part of the Law delive- 
red by Moſes obliges not Chriſtians, though to the Jews it were a part of the Law of 
Works; it being a part of the Law of Nature, that Man ovght to obey every politive 
Law of God, whenever he ſhall pleaſe to make any ſuch addition to the Law of his 
Nature. But the Moral part of Adoſes's Law, or the Moral Law, (which is every 
where the ſame, the eternal Rule of Right) obliges Chriſtians and all Men every 
where, and is to all Men the ſtanding Law of Works. But Chriſtian Believers have 
the Privilege to be under the Law of Faith too; which is that Law whereby God 
juſtifies a Man for Believing, though by his Works he be not juſt or righteous, 7. e. 
though he came ſhort of Perfect Obedience to the Law of Works. God alone does, 
or can, juſtifie or make juſt thoſe who by their Works are not ſo: Which he doth 
by counting their Faith for Righteouſneſs, i. e. for a compleat performance of the 
Law. Rom. iv. 3. Abraham believed God, and it was counted to him for Righteouſnefs, 
v. 5. To him that believeth on him that juſtifieth the ungodly, by faith is counted for 
righteouſneſs. v. 6. Even as David alſo deſcribeth the bleſſedneſs of the man unto whon 
God imputeth righteouſneſs without works; 1. e. without a full meaſure of Works, 
which is exact Obedience. v.7. Saying, Bleſſed are they whoſe iniquities are forgiven, 
and whoſe ſins are covered. v. 8. Bleſſed is the man to whom the Lord will not in- 
ute fin. 

This Faith for which God juſtified Abraham, what was it? It was the believing 
God when he engaged his Promiſe in the Covenant he made with him. T his will be 
plain to any one who conſiders theſe places together, Gen. xv. 6. He believed in the 
Lord, or believed the Lord. For that the Hebrew Phraſe believing in, ſignifies no 
more but believing, is plain from St. Paul's citation of this place, Rom. iv. 3. where 
he repeats it thus: Abraham believed God, which he thus explains, v. 13----22. who 
againſt hope believed in hope, that he might become the Father of many Nations : Accor- 
ding to that which was ſpoken, ſo ſhall thy ſeed be, And being not weak in faith, he con- 
ſidered not hu own body nom dead, when he was about an hundred years old, nor yet the 
deadneſs of Sarah's womb. He ſtaggered not at the promiſe of God through unbelief ; 
but was ſtrong in faith, giving glory to God. And being fully perſwaded, that what he 
had promiſed, he was alſo able to perform. And therefore it was impnted to him for 
righteouſneſs, By which it is clear, that the Faith which God counted to Abraham 
for Righteouſneſs, was nothing but a firm belief of what God declared to him, and 
a ſtedfaſt rely ing on him for the accomplithment of what he had promiſed. 

Now thu, ſays St. Paul, v. 23, 24. was not writ for his [| Abraham's] ſake alone, 
But for us alſo 3 teaching us, that as Abraham was juſtified for his Faith, ſo alſo ours 
ſhall be accounted to us for Righteouſneſs, if we believe God as Abraham believed 
him. Whereby 't's plain is meant the firmneſs of our Faith without ſtaggering, and 
not the believing the ſame Propoſitions that Ab,aham believed z viz, that though he 
and Sarah were old, and paſt the time and hopes of Children, yet he ſhould have a 
Son by her, and by him become the Father of a great People, which ſhould poſſeſs 
the Land of Canaan. This was what Abraham believed, and was counted to him for 
Righteouſneſs. But no body, I think, will ſay, that any one's believing this now, 
ſhall be imputed to him for Righteouſneſs. The Law of Faith then, in ſhort, is 
for every one to believe what God requires him to believe, as a Condition of the Co- 
venant he makes with him; and not to doubt of the Performance of his Promiſes. 
1his the Apoſtle intimates in the cloſe here, v. 24. But for us alſo, to whom it ſhall 
be imputed, if we believe on him that raiſed up Jeſus our Lord from the dead. We maſt 
therefore examine and ſee what God requires us to believe now under the Revelation 
of the Goſpel : For the Belief of one Inviſible, Eternal, Omnipotent God, Maker of 
Heaven and Earth, &c. was required before, as well as now. 

What we are now required to believe to obtain eternal Life, is plainly ſet down 
in the Goſpel. St. John tells us, John ili. 36. He that believeth on the Son, hath eter- 
nal life; and he that believeth not the Son, ſhall not ſee life. What this believing on 
him is, we are alſo told in the next Chapter. The woman ſaith unto him, I know that 
the Meſſiah cometh : When he is come, be will tell us all things, Teſus ſaid unto her, 1 
that ſpake unto thee am he. The woman then went into the City, and faith to the men, 
come ſee a man that hath told me all things that ever I did. Is not this the Miſſi ah? 
And many of the Samaritans believed on him for the ſaying of the woman, who teſtified, 

he told me all that ever I did. So when the Samaritans were come unto him, many more 
believed becauſe of his words, and ſaid to the woman; We believe not any longer, a 
cauſe 
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Ihe Neaſonableneſs of Chriftiantzy, 
cauſe of thy ſaying, for we have heard our ſelves, and we know that this Man is truly the 
Saviour of the world, the Aeſſiah, John iv. 25, 26, 29, 39, 40, 41, 42. 

By which place it is plain, that believing on the Son, is the believing that Feſus was 
the Aeſhabs, giving credit to the Miracles he did, and the Profeſſion he made of him- 
ſelf. For thoſe who were ſaid to BELIEVE ON HIM for the ſaying of the Wo- 
man, L. 29. tell the Woman, that they now believed not any longer becauſe of her 
ſaying 3 bur that having heard him themſelves, they knew, 1. e. BELIEVED paſt 
doubt THAT HE WAS THE MESSIAH, 

This was the great Propoſition that was then controverted concerning Jeſus of 
Nazareth, whether he was the 42riah or no; and the aflent to that, was that which 
diſtinguiſted Believers from Unbelievers. When many of his Diſciples had forſaken 
him, upon his declaring that he was the Bread of Life which came down from Hea- 
ven, He ſaid to the Apoſtles, will ye alſo go away ? Then Simon Peter anſwered him; 
Lord, to whom ſpall we go? Thon haſt the Wor's of eternal Life. And we believe, and 
are ſure thou art the Meſfiah, the Son of the living God, John iv. 69. This was the 
Faith which diſtinguiſhed them from Apoſtates and Unbelievers, and was ſufficient to 
continue them in the Rank of Apoſtles : And it was upon the ſame Propoſition, That 
Jeſus was the Mi ſſiah the Son of the living God, owned by St. Peter, that our Saviour 
frd, he would build his Church, Mat. xvi. 16 --18. 

To convince Men of this, he did his Miracles: And their aſſent to, or not aſſent- 
ing to this, made them to be, or not to be of his Church; Believers, or not Be- 
lievers. The Jews came round about him, and ſaid unto him, how long doſt thou make us 
doubt? If thou be the 7defſiah tell us plainly. Jeſus anſwered them; I told you, and ye 
believed not : The Works that 1 do in my Father's Name, they bear witneſs of me. But 
ye believe net, becauſe ye are not of my ſheep, John x. 24---26. Conformable hereunto, 
St. Foha tells us, That many Decervers are entred into the World, who confeſs not that 
Jeſus, the Meſſiah, is come in the Fleſh. This is @ Deceiver, and an Antichriſt, whoſo- 
ever abideth not in the Doctrine of the Meſſiah has not God. He that abideth in the 
Doctrine of the Meſſiah, i. e. that Jeſus is he, hath both the Father and the Son, 
2 John 7.9, 10. That this is the meaning of the Place, is plain from what he ſays in 
his foregoing Epiſtle, #hoſcever believeth that Jeſus is the Meſſiah, is born of God, 
I John v. 1. And therefore drawing to a cloſe of his Goſpel, and ſhewing the end for 
which he writ it, he has theſe Words: Many other fizns truly did Feſus in the preſence 
of hu Diſciples, which are not written in this Hoc; but theſe are written, that ye may 
believe that Jeſus is the Meſſiah, the Son of God; and that believing ye might have life 


through his Name, John xx. 30,31. Whereby it is plain that the Goſpel was writ 


to induce Men into a belief of this Propoſition, That Jeſus of Nazareth was the Meſſi- 
ah; which if they believed, they ſhould have /ife. | 

Accordingly the great Queſtion amongſt the Jews wes, whether he were the A- 
ab or no: And the great Point infilted on and promulgated in the Goſpel was, that 
he was the Meſſiah. The firſt glad ridings of his Birth, brought to the Shepherds by 
an Angel, was in theſe Words: Fear not, for behold 1 bring you good Tidings of great 
joy, arhich ſhall be to all People; For to you is born this day in the City of David a Fa- 
diour, who is the Meſiah, the Lord, Luke ii. 11. Our Saviour diſcourſing with 
Martha about the means of attaining eternal Life, faith to her, John xi. 27. Whoſo- 
ever believeth in me ſhall never die. Believeſt thou this ? She ſaith unto him, Tea, Lord, 
I believe that thou art the Meſſiah, the Son of God, which ſhould come into the World. 
This Anſwer of hers theweth what it is to believe in Jeſus Chriſt, fo as to have eter- 
nal Life, viz. to believe that he is the Meſſiah the Son of God, whoſe coming was 
foretold by the Prophets. And thus Andrew and Philip expreſs it : Andrew ſays to his 


| Brother Simon, we have found the Meſſiah, which is, being interpreted, the Chriſt. Phi- 


lip ſaith to Nathanael, we have found him of whom Moſes in the Law, and the Pro- 
phets did write, Jeſus of Nazareth, the Son of Joſeph, John i. 41, 45. According to 
what the Evangelilt ſays in this place, I have, for the clearer underſtanding of the 
Scripture, all along, put A4/iah for Chriſt. Chriſt being but the Greek Name for 
the Hebrew Aeſſiab, and both ſignifying, The Anointed. 

And that he was the Mefrah, was the great Truth he took pains to convince his 
Diſciples and Apoſtles of; appearing to them after his Reſurrection : As may be ſeen, 
Like xxiv. which we ſhall more particularly conſider in another place. There we read 
what Goſpel our Saviour preach'd to his Diſciples and Apoſtles; and, That, as ſoon 
as he was riſen from the Dead, twice the very Day of his reſurrection. . 

An 


* 


&s delivered in the Scriptures. 

And if we may gather what was to be believed by all Nations, from what was 
preached unto them; we may certainly know what they were commanded, Mat. u!z. 
to teach all Nations, by what they actually did teach all Nations; we may obſerve, 
that the Preaching of the Apoſtles every where in the Acts tended to this one Point, 
to prove that Jeſus was the Aeſiah. Indeed, now after his Death, his Reſurrection 
was alſo commonly required to be believed as a neceflary Article, and ſometimes 
ſolely inſiſted on: It being a mark and undoubted Evidence of his being the 14//iah, 
and necefſary now to be believed by thoſe who would receive him as the Mia“. 
For ſince the Aueſſiah was to be a Saviour and a King, and to give Lite and a IKing- 
dom to thoſe who received him, as we thall ſee by and by, there could have been no 
Pretence to have given him out for the Meſſiah, and to require Men to believe him to be 
ſo, who thought him under the Power of Death, and Corruption of the Grave. And 
therefore thoſe who believed him to be the A2e/iah, mult believe that he was riſcn 
from the Dead: And thoſe who belicved him to be riſen from the Dead, could not 
doubt of his being the Meſiah. Bur of this more in another place. 

Let us ſee therefore how the Apoſtles preached Chriſt, and what they propoſed to 
their Hearers to believe. St. Peter at Jeruſalem, Acts ii. by his tirit Sermon, conver- 
ted three thouſand Souls. What was his word, which, as we are told, v. 41. they 


gladly received, and thereupon were baptized ? That may be ſeen from v. 22. to v. 36. 


In ſhort, this; which is the Concluijon drawn from all that he had ſaid, and which 
he preſſes on them as the thing they were to believe, viz. Therefore let all the Houſe of 
Iſrael know aſſurediy, that God hath made that ſame Jeſus, whom ye have crucified, Lord 
and Meſſiah, v. 36. | 

To the ſame purpoſe was his Diſcourſe to the Jews in the Temple, Acts iii. the de- 
ſign whereof you have, v. 18. But thoſe things that God before had jhewed by the Moutb 
of all his I'rophets, that the Meſſiah ſhould ſuffer, be hath ſo fulfilled. 

In the next Chapter, Acts iv. Peter and John being examined about the Miracle on 
the lame Man, profeſs it to have been done in the Name of Jeu of Nazareth, who 
was the Meſſiah, in whom alone there was Salvation, v. 10---12. The fame thing they 
confirm to them again, Acts v. 29---32. Aud daily in the Temple, and in every Houſe 
they ceaſed not to teach and preach Jeſus the Meſſiah, v. 42. 

What was Stephen's Speech to the Council, Acts vii. but a Reprehenſion to them, 
that they were the Betrayers and Murderers of the Ju One? Which is the Title by 
which he plainly deſigns the 427ahb, whoſe coming was foreſhewn by the Prophets, 
v. 51, 52. And that the J4/jah was to be without Sin (which is the import of the 
word Juſt) was the Opinion of the Jews, appears from John ix. v. 22. compared 
with 24. 

As viii. Philip carries the Goſpel to Samaria. Then Philip went down to Samaria, 
and preached to them. What was it he preached ? You have an account of it in 
this one word, The Meſſiah, v. 5. This being that alone which was required of 
them, to believe that Jeſs was the Miſſiah; which, when they believed, they were 
baptized. And when they believed Philip's preaching the Goſpel of the Kingdom of God, 
and the name of Jeſus the Meſſiah, they were baptized both Men and Women, v.12. 

Philip being ſent from thence, by a ſpecial Call of the Spirit, to make an eminent 
Convert, out of /ſa/ab preaches to him Feſws, v. 35. And what it was he preached 
concerning Jeſus, we may know by the Profeſſion of Faith the Eunuch made, upon 
which he was admitted to Baptiſm. V. 37. I believe that Feſus Chriſt is the Son of God : 
Which is as much as to ſay, I believe that he, whom you call Jeſus Chriſt, is really 
and truly the Aeſſiah that was promiſed. For that believing him to be the Sox of God, 
and to be the Meſſiabh, was the ſame thing, may appear by comparing John i. 45. with 


v. 49. where Nathanael owns Jeſus to be the MAeſſiah in theſe terms: Thon art the Son 


of God; Thou art the King of Iſrael. So the Jews, Luke xxii. 70. asking Chriſt, whe- 
ther he were the Son of God, plainly demand of him, whether he were the Ae/iah ? 
Which is evident by comparing that with the three preceding Verſes. They ask him, 
v. 67. whether he were the Aaeſſiah? He anſwers, If [tell you, you will not believe; but 
withal tells them, that from thenceforth he ſhould be in Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of 
the Meſſiah, expreſſed in theſe words, v. 69. Hereafrer ſhall the Son of Man ſit on the 
right Hand of the Power of Cod: Which made them all cry out, Art thou then the Son of 
God? i. e. Doſt thou then own thy ſelf to be the Aeiah? To which he replies, 7e ſay that 
Tam, That the Son of God was the known Title of the Meſſiah at that time amongſt 


the Jews, we may ſee alſo from what the Jews ſay to Pilate, John xix. 7. u, have a 
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Law, and by our Law he ong ht to die, becauſe he made hunſelf TH SON OF GOD, 
i. e. by making himfelf the MA.ſiah, the Prophet which was to come, but faliely 5 and 
therefore he deſerves to die by the Law, Deut. xviii. 20. That this was the common 
Signification of the Son of God, is farther evident from what the Chief Frieſts mock. 
ing him, ſaid, when he was on the Croſs, Mat. xxvii. 42. He ſaved others, himſelf he 
cannot ſave : If be be the King of Iſrael, let him now come down from the Croſs, and we 
will believe bin. He truſted in God, let him deliver him now, if he will have him; for 
he ſaid, I am the SON OF GOD; 7, e. he ſaid, he was the Meſſiah But tis 
plainly falſe; for if he were, God would deliver him: For the Auel tal is to be King 
of Iſrael, the Saviour of others; but this Man cannot fave himſelf. The Chief 
Prieſts mention here the two Titles then in uſe whereby the Jews commonly deſigned 
the Meſſiah, viz. Son of God, and King of Iſrael. That of Son of God, was ſo fami- 
liar a Compellation of the Ae, who was then ſo much expected and talked of, that 
the Romans, it ſeems, who lived amongſt them, had learned it, as appears from v. 54. 
Now when the Centurion, and they that were with him, watching Jeſus, ſaw the Earth- 
guake, and thoſe things that were done, they feared greatly, ſaying, Truly thu was the 
SONOF GOD; this was that extraordinary Perſon that was looked for. 

Acts ix. St. Paul exerciling the Commiſhon to preach the Goſpel, which he had 
received in a miraculous way, v. 20. Straitway preached Chriſt in the Synagogues, that 
he is the Son Gd; i. e. that Jeſus was the AZfah For Chriſt in this place is evi- 
dently a proper Name. And that this was it which Pau preached , appears from 
2. 22. Saul encreaſed the more in ſtrength, and confounded the ems who dwelt in Damaſcus, 
proving that this is the very Chriſt, i. e. the Meſſiah. 

Peter, when he came to Cornelius at Ceſarea; who, by a Viſion, was ordered to ſend 
for him, as St. Peter, on the other fide, was by a Viſion commanded to go to him; 
What does he teach him? His whole Diſcourſe, Acis x. tends to fhew what he ſays 
God commanded the Apoſtles, To preach unto the Pecple, and to teſtifie, that it is he 
[ Jeſus J which was ordained of God to be the Judge of the quick and the dead. And 
that it was to him that all the Prophets give witneſs, that through his Name whoſcever 
believeth in him ſhall have Remiſſion of Sins, v. 42,43. This is the Word which God ſent 
to the Children of Iſrael; that WORD which was publiſhed throughout all Judea, and 
began from Gallilee, after the Baptiſm which John preached, v. 36, 37. And theſe are 
the Words which had been promiſed to Corzelins, Acts xi. 14. Whereby he and all his 
Houſe ſhould be ſaved : Which Words amount only to thus much, Thar Jeſus was the 
Meſſiah, the Saviour that was promiſed. Upon their receiving of this (for this was 
all was taught them) the Holy Ghoſt fell on them, and they were baptized. *Tis 
obſervable here, that the Holy Ghoſt fell on them before they were baptized ; which 
in other places Converts received not till after Baptiſm. The reaſon whereof ſeems 
to be this; That God by beſtowing on them the Holy Ghoſt, did thus declare from 
Heaven, that the Gentiles, upon believing Jeſs to be the Aeſſiab, ought to be admit- 
ted into the Church by Baptiſm as well as the Jews. Whoever reads St. Peter's De- 
fence, A&s xi. when he was accuſed by thoſe of the Circumciſion, that he had not 
kept that diſtance which he ought with the uncircumciſed, will be of this Opinion; 
and ſee by what he ſays, v. 15, 16, 17. That this was the ground, and an irreſiſti- 
ble Authority to him for doing ſo ſtrange a thing, as it appeared to the ms (who 
alone yet were Members of the Chriſtian Church) to admit Gentiles into their Com- 
munion, upon their believing. And therefore St. Peter, in the foregoing Chapter, 
Acts x. before he would baptize them, propoſes this Queſtion to thoſe of the Circum- 
ciſion, which came with him, and were aſtoniſhed , becauſe that on the Gentiles alſo was 
poured out the Gift of the Holy Ghoſt : Can any one forbid Water, that theſe ſhould not be. 
baptized, who have received the Holy Ghoſt as well as we? v. 47. And when ſome of 
the Sect of the Phariſees, who believed, thought it needful that the converted Gentiles 
ſhould be circumciſed, and keep the Law of Moſes, Acts xv. Peter roſe, up and ſaid unto 
them, Men and Brethren, you know that a good while ago God made choice amongſt us, that 
the Gentules, viz. Cornelius, and thoſe here converted with him, by my mouth ſhould 
hear the Goſpel, and believe. And God, who knoweth the hearts, bear them witneſs, gi- 
ving them the Holy Ghoſt, even as he did unto us, and put no difference between us and them, 
purifying their Hearts by Faith, v. 7--9. So that both Jews and Gentiles , who be- 
lieved Jeſus to be the Aeſſiah, received thereupon the Seal of Baptiſm; whereby they 
were owned to be his, and diſtinguiſhed from Unbelievers. From what is above 
ſaid, we may obſerve, That this preaching Jeſus to be the Maia, is called the * 

| an 


as delivered in the Scriptures. 


and the Word of Cod; and believing it, receiving the word of God. Vid. Acts x. 36, 37. 
and Xi. I, 19, 20. and the Word of the Goſpel, Acts xv. 7. And fo likewiſe in the Hi- 
ſtory of the Goſpel, what Mark, Chap. iv. 14, 15. calls ſimply the Ford, St. Luke 
calls the Word of God, Luke viii. 11. And St. Matthew, Chap. xiii. 19. the wrd of the 
Kingdom z, which were, it ſeems, in the Goſpel-writers ſynonymous Terms, and are ſo 
to be underſtood by us. | 

But to go on: Acts xiii. Paul preaches in the Synagogue at Antioch, where he 
makes It his Buſineſs to convince the Jews, that God, according to his promiſe, had of 
the ſeed of David raiſed to Iſrael a Saviour, Jeſus, v. 24. That he was He of whom 
the Prophets writ, . 25---29. 1. e. the efiab : And that as a demonſtration of his 
being ſo, God had raiſed him from the Dead, v. 30. From whence he argues thus, 
V. 32,33. We Evangelize to you, or bring you this Goſpel, how that the Promije 
which was made to our Fathers, God hath fulfilled the ſame unto us, in that he hath rai- 
ſed up Itſus again; as it is alſo written in the ſecond Pſalm, Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee. And having gone on to prove him to be the Miah, by his Re- 
ſurrection from the Dead, he makes this Concluſion; v. 38, 39. Be it known unto you 

therefore, Mien and Brethren, that through this Man is preached unto you forgiveneſs of 
fins ;, and by him all who believe are juſtified from all things, from which they coulil not 
be juſtified by the Law of Moſes. This is in this Chapter called, the word of God, over 
and over again: Compare v. 42. with 44, 46, 48, 49. And Chap. xii. v. 24. 

Act's xvii. 2---4. At Theſſalonica, Paul, as his manner was, went into the Synagogue 
and three Sabbath-days reaſoned with the cms out of the Scripturess opening and alledg- 
ing, that the Meſſiah muſt needs have ſuffered, and riſen again from the dead: And that 
this Feſus, whom 1 preach unto you, is the Meſſiah. And ſome of them believed, and 
conſorted with Paul and Silas: But the Jews which believed not, ſet the City in an up- 
roar. Can there be any thing plainer, than that the aſſenting to this Propoſition, 
that Jeſus was the Miſſiah, was that which diſtinguiſhed the Believers from the Un- 
believers? For this was that alone which, three Sabbaths, Paul endeavouted to con- 
vince them of, as the Text tells us in direct Words. 

From thence he went to Berea, and preached the ſame thing: And the Bereans 
are commended, v. II. for ſearching the Scriptures, whether thoſe things, i. e. 
which he had ſaid, v. 2, 3. concerning Jeſus his being the Afefrah, were true or no. 

The ſame Doctrine we find him preaching at Corinth, Acts xviii. 4-- 6. And he 
reaſoned in the Synagogue every Sabbath, and perſwaded the Fews and th: Greeks, Aud 
when Silas and Timotheus were come from Macedonia, Paul was preſſed in Spirit, and te- 
ſtified to the ems, that Jeſus was the Miſſiah. And when they oppoſed themſelves, and 
blaſphemed, he ſhook his Raiment, and ſaid unto them, your Blood be upon your own 
Heads, Ian clean; from henceforth Twill go unto the Greeks. 

Upon the like occaſion he tells the Jews at Antioch, Acts xiii. 46. It was neceſſary 
that the Word of God ſhould firſt have been ſpoken to you: But ſeeing you put it off from 
you, we turn to the Gentiles, Tis plain here, St. Paul's charging their Blood on their 
own Heads, is for oppoſing this ſingle Truth, that Jeſus was the Aaeſſiab; that Sal- 
vation or Perdition depends upon believing or rejecting this one Propoſition. I mean, 
this is all is required to be believed by thoſe who acknowledge but one eternal and in- 
vitible God, the Maker of Heaven and Earth, as the Jews did. For that there is 
ſomething more required to Salvation, beſides believing, we ſhall ſee hereafter. In 
the mean time, it is fit here on this occaſion to take notice, that though the Apo- 
ſtles in their preaching to the Jews, and the Devout, (as we tranſlate the Word 
Les Gert, Who were Proſelytes of the Gate, and the Worſhippers of one eternal and 
in viſible God,) ſaid nothing of the believing in this one true God, the Maker of Hea- 
ven and Earth; becauſe it was needleſs to preſs this to thoſe who believed and 
proteſſed it already (for to ſuch, *tis plain, were moſt of their Diſcourſes hither- 
to). Yet when they had to do with idolatrous Heathens, who were not yet come to 
the Knowledge of the one only true God; they began with that, as neceſſary to be 
believed; it being the Foundation on which the other was built, and without which 
it could ſignifie nothing. | ; 

Thus Paul ſpeaking to the idolatrous Lyſrians, who would have ſacrificed to him 
and Barnabas, ſays, AFs xiv. 15. we preach unto you, that you ſhould turn from theſe 
Vanities unto the living God, who made Heaven, and Earth, and the Sea, and all things 

that are therein. Who in times paſt ſuffered all Nations to walk in their own ways. 
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Nevertheleſs he left not himſelf without witneſs in that he did good, and gave us rain 
from Heaven, and fruitful ſeaſons, filling our Hearts with food and gladneſs. 

Thus alſo he proceeded with the Idolatrous Athenians, Acts xvii. Telling them, 
upon occaſion of the Altar dedicated to the unknown God, Whomt ye ignorantly worſhip, 
him declare I unto you God who made the World, and all things therein: Seeing that he 
is Lord of Heaven and Earth, dwelleth not in Temples made with Hands. For aſ- 
much then as we are the Offspring of God, we ought not to think that the Godhead is like 
unto Gold, or Silver, or Stone, graven by art, and Man's Device, And the times of 
this ignorance God winked at; But now commandeth all Men every where to repent : Be- 
cauſe he hath appointed a day in which he will judge the World in righteouſneſs, by that 
Man whom he hath ordained : Whereof he hath given aſſurance unto all Men, in that he 
hath raiſed him from the dead. So that we ſee, where any thing more was neceſſary 
to be propoſed to be believed, as there was to the Heathen Idolaters, there the Apo- 
ſtles were careful not to omit it. 

Acts xviii. 4. Paul at Corinth reaſoned in the Synagogue every Sabbath. day, and teſti- 
fied to the Jens, that Jeſus was the Meſſiah. Ver. II. And he continued there a Year and 
fix Months, teaching the word of God amongſt them; i. e. The good News, that Jeſus 
was the AMieſſiah; as we have already ſhewn is meant by the word of God. 

Apollos, another Preacher of the Goſpel, when he was inſtructed in the way of 
God more perfectly, what did he teach but this ſame Poctrine? As we may fee in 
this account of him, Acts xviii. 27. That when he was come into Achaia, he helped the 
Brethren much, who had believed through grace. For he mightily convinced the Jews, and 
that publickly, ſhewing by the Scriptures that Jeſus was the Meſſiah. 

St. Paul, in the Account he gives of himſelf before Feſtus and Agrippa, profeſſes 
this alone to be the Doctrine he taught after his Converſion : For, ſays he, Act, 
xXxvi. 22. Having obtained help of God, 1 continue unto this Day, witneſſing both to ſmall 
and great, ſaying none other things than thoſe which the Prophets and Moſes did ſay 
ſpould come: That the Miſſias ſhould ſuffer, and that be Hould be the firſt that ſhould riſe 
from the dead, and ſhould ſhew light unto the People, and to the Gentiles, Which was 
no more than to prove that Jeſus was the Mſiah. This is that, which, as we have 
above obſerved, is called, The Word of God ; Acts xi. I. compared with the foregoing 
Chapter, from 2. 34. to the end. And xiii. 42. compared with 44, 46, 48, 49. and 
Xvii. 13. compared with v. 11,3. It is alſo called, The word of the Goſpel, Acls xv. 7. 
And this is that word of God, and that Goſpel, which, where ever their Diſcourſes 
are ſet down, we find the Apoſtles preached 3 and was that Faith, which made both 
Jews and Gentiles Believers and Members of the Church of Chriſt ; purifying their 
Hearts, Acts xv. . and carrying with it remiſſion of Sins, Acts x. 43. So that all 
that was to be believed for juſtification, was no more but this ſingle Fropoſition ; that 
Feſus of Nazareth was the Chriſt, or the AMeſſiah. All, I ſay, that was to be believed 
for juſtification : For that it was not all that was required to be done for juſtification, 
we ſhall fee hereafter. | 

Though we have ſeen above from what our Saviour has pronounced himſelf, John 
ili. 36. That he that believeth on the Son, hath everlaſting life; and he that believeth 
not the Son, ſhall not ſee life, but the wrath of God abideth on him; and are taught from 
John iv. 39. compared with v. 42. That believing on him, is believing that he is the 
Heſſiah, the Saviour of the world; and the Confeſſion made by St. Peter, Mat. xvi. 16. 
That he is the Meſſiah, the Son of the living God, being the Rock, on which our Savi- 
our has promiſed to build his Church; though this, I ſay, and what elſe we have 
already taken notice of, be enough to convince us what it is we are in the Goſpel 
required to believe to eternal Life, without adding what we have obſerved from the 
preaching of the Apoſtles ; yet it may not be amiſs, for the farther clearing this 
matter, to obſerve what the Evangeliſts deliver concerning the ſame'thing, though in 
pr mac MES) which, therefore, perhaps, are not ſo generally taken notice of to 
this purpoſe. 

We ap above obſerved, from the Words of Andrew and Philip compared, That 
the Maeſſiah, and him of whom Moſes in the Law and the Prophets did write, ſignifie the 
ſame thing. We ſhall now conſider that place, John i. a little farther. Ver. 41. 
Andrew ſays to Simon, We have found the Meſſiah. Philip, on the ſame occaſion, v. 45. 
ſays to Nathanael, We have found him, of whom Moſes in the Law and the Prophets did 
write, Jeſus of Nazareth, the Son of Joſeph. Nathanael, who disbelieved this, when 
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theſe Words; Rabbi, thou art the Son of God, thou art the King of Iſrael. From 
which it is evident, that to believe him to be Him of whom Moſes and the Prophets did 
write, or to be the Son of God, or to be the King of Iſrael, was in effect the ſame 
as to believe him to be the Meſiab: And an aſſent to that, was what our Saviour re- 
ceived for believing. For upon Nathanael's making a Confeſſion in theſe Words, 
Thou art the Son of God, thou art the King of Iſrael; Jeſus anſwered and ſaid to him, 
Becauſe I ſaid to thee, I ſaw thee under the Fig-tree, doſt thou BELIEVE ? Thou ſhalt 
fee greater things than theſe, v. 51. I deſire any one to read the latter part of the 
firſt of John, from v. 25. with attention, and tel] me, whether it be not plain, that 
this Phraſe, The Son of God, is an Expreſſion uſed for the Aaeſiab. To which let 
him add, Afartha's declaration of her Faith, John xi. 27. in theſe Words; 7 beliers 
that thou art the Meſſiah, THE SON OF GOD, who ſhould come into the world ; and 
that paſſage of St. John xx. 31. That ye might believe that Feſus is the Meſſiah, THE 
SON OF GOD; and that believing, ye might have life through his Name And then 
tel] me whether he can doubt that Aab and Son of God were ſynonymous terms, at 
that time amongſt the Jews. 

The Prophecy of Daniel, Chap. ix. where he is called M ah the prince; and the 

mention of his Government and Kingdom, and the Deliverance by him, in / 
Daniel, and other Propheſies, underſtood of the Meſiah; were ſo well known to the 
Jews, and had fo raiſed their Hopes of him about this time, which by their account 
was to be the time of his coming to reſtore the Kingdom to 1ſrael, That Herod no 
ſooner heard of the Magi's enquiry after him that was born King of the Jews, Mat. ii. 
but he forthwith demanded of the chief Prieſts and Scribes, where the Meſſiab ſhould be 
born, 9.4. Not doubting, but if there were any King born to the Jews, it was the 
Meſſiah: Whoſe Coming was now the general Expectation, as appears, Luke iii. 15. 
The People being in expectation, and all Men muſing in their Hearts of John, whether he 
were the Meſhah or not. And when the Prieſts and Levites ſent to ask him who he 
was; he underſtanding their meaning, anſwers, John i. 20. That he was not the AMeſ- 
ftah : But he bears witneſs that Jeſus is the Son of God, i. e. the Meſſiah, v. 3g. 

This looking for the Mieſſiah at this time, we ſee alſo in Simeon; who is ſaid to be 
waiting for the conſolation of Iſrael, Luke ii. 21. And having the Child Jeſus in his 
Arms, he ſays he had ſeen the Salvation of the Lord, v. 30. And Anna coming at the 
ſame inſtant into the Temple, ſhe gave thanks alſo unto the Lord, and [pake of him to all 
them that looked for Redemption in Iſrael, v. 38. And of Joſeph of Arimathea, it is ſaid, 
Mark xv. 43. That he alſo expected the Kin dom of God: By all which was meant the 
coming of the Meſſiab; and Luke xix. 11. tis ſaid, They thought that the Kingdom of 

God ſhould immediately appear. | 

This being premiſed, let us ſee what it was that John the Baptiſt preached, when 
he firſt entred upon his Miniſtry, That St. Matthew tells us, Chap. iii. I, 2. In thoſe 
days came John the Baptiſt preaching in the Wilderneſs of Judea, ſaying, Repent, for the 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. This was a Declaration of the coming of rhe MAeſſiab; 
the Kingdom of Heaven and the Kingdom of God being the ſame, as is clear out of ſe- 
veral places of the Evangeliſts; and both ſignifying the Kingdom of the Meſſiah. 
The Profeſſion which John the Baptiſt made, when ſent to the Jews, JoÞ» i. 19. was, 
That he was not the Meſſiah; but that Jeſus was. This will appear to any one, who will 
compare v. 26---34. with John iii. 27, 30. The Jews being very inquiſitive to know 
whether John were the Meſſiah; he politively denies it, but tells them, he was only his 
Fore· runner; and that there ſtood one among them, who would follow him, whoſe 
Shoe-latchet he was not worthy to untie. The next day ſeeing Jeſus, he ſays, he was 
the Man ; and that his own baptizing in Water, was only that Jeſus might be mani- 
feſted to the World; and that he knew him not, till he ſaw the Holy Ghoſt deſcend 
upon him. He that ſent him to baptize having told him, that he on whom ke ſhould 
ſee the Spirit deſcend, and reſt upon, he it was that ſhould baptize with the Holy 
Ghoſt ; and that therefore he witneſſed, that this was the Son of God, v. 34. i. e. the 
HMeſſiab ;, and, Chap. iii. 26, &c. They came to John the Baptiſt, and tell him, that 
Jeſus baptized, and that all Men went to him. John anſwers, He has his Authority 
from Heaven; You know I never faid, I was the AMeſſiah, but that I was ſent before 
him; He muſt increaſe, but I muſt decreaſe 3 for God hath ſent him, and he ſpeaks 
the Words of God; and God hath given all things into the Hands of his Son, Aud 
he that believes on the Son, hath eternal Life; The fame Doctrine, and nothing elſe 
but what was preached by the Apoſtles afterwards: As we have ſeen all — -: 
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1 As, v. g. that Jeſus was the Meſſiah. And thus it was that John bears witneſs of 
if our Saviour, as Jeſus himſelf ſays, John v. 33. | | 

This alſo was the Declaration was given of him at his Baptiſm, by a voice from 
77 Heaven; This is my beloved Son, in whom Tam well pleaſed, Mat. iii. 17. Which was 
a Declaration of him to be the Aeſſiah, the Son of God being (as we have ſhewed ) 
(by underſtood to ſign ifie the Aeſſiahb. To which we may add the firſt mention of him af- 
ig ter his Conception, in the Words of the Angel to Joſeph, Mat. i. 21. Thon ſhalt call 
bn his name Feſus, or Saviour; for he ſhall ſave his people from their fins, It was are- 
ceived Doctrine in the Jewiſh Nation, that at the coming of the Aeſſiah, all their fins 
ſhould be forgiven them. Theſe Words therefore of the Angel we may look on as a 
Declaration, that Jeſus was the Aeſſrah 3 whereof theſe Words, his People, are a fat- 
ther Mark; which ſuppoſe him to have a People, and conſequently to be a King. 

| After his Baptiſm, Jeſus himſelf enters upon his Miniſtry. But before we examine 
F what it was he propoſed to be believed, we muſt obſerve; that there is a three-fold 
* declaration of the Meſſiah. | | 

. 1. By Miracles. The Spirit of Prophecy had now for many Ages forſaken the 
I Jews : And though their Common-Wealth were not quite diflolved, but that they 
4 lived under their own Laws, yet they were, under a foreign Dominion, ſubject to 
if the Romans, In this ſtate their account of the time being up, they were in expecta- 
mY tion of the Meſſiab; and of deliverance by him in a Kingdom, he was to ſet up, ac- 
i cording to their ancient Propheſies of him: Which gave them Hopes of an extraor- 
| dinary Man yet to come from God, who with an extraordinary and divine Fower, and 
|: Miracles, ſhould evidence his Miſſion, and work their Deliverance. And of any ſuch 


** extraordinary Perſon who ſhould have the power of doing Miracles, they had no other 
Wl expectation but only of their Meſſiab. One great trophet and Worker of Miracles, 
| and only one more, they expected; who was to be the AZeſſrah. And therefore, we 


ſee the People juſtified their belzeving in him, i. e. their believing him to be the Meſſiah, 
becai:ſe of the Miracles he did; John vii. 31. And many of the People believed in him, 
au. (nid, when the Meſſiah cometh, will he do more Miracles than this Man bath done? 
And ven the Jews, at the Feaſt of Dedication, John x. 24, 25. coming about 
him, faid unty him, How long doſt thou make us doubt ? If thou be the Meſſiah, tell us 
plainly. Feſus auſwered them, I told you, and ye believed not; the Works that 1 do in 
my Father's Name bear witneſs of me. And, John v. 36. he ſays, I bave a greater 
{ witneſs than that of John; for the Works which the Father hath given me to do, the ſame 
0 Works that I do, bear witneſs of me, that the Father hath ſent me. Where, by the 
| 


way, we may obſerve, that his being ſent by the Father, is but another way of ex- 

. prefiing the Aueſſiab; which is evident from this place here, John v. compared with 

al; that of John x. laſt quoted. For there he ſays, that his Works bear witneſs of him: 

Ne And what was that witneſs ? viz. That he was the Aeſſiab. Here again he fays, 
that his Works bcar witnefs of him : And what is that witneſs? viz. That the Father 
ſent him. By winch we are taught, that to be ſent by the Father, and to be the 
Moeſſiab, was the ſame thing, in his way of declaring himſelf. And accordingly we find, 
John iv. 53. aud xi. 45. and elſewhere, many hearkned and aflented to his Teſtimony, 
and believed on him, {ing the things that he did. 

2. Another way of declaring the coming of the Meſſiab, was by Phraſes ard Cir- 
cumlocutions, that did ſic or intimate his coming; though not in direct Words 
pointing out the Perſon. The moſt uſual of theſe were, The Kingdom of God, and of 
Heaven; becauſe it was that which was often ſpoken of the Mieſſiab, in the Old j e- 
ſtament, in very plain Words: And a Kingdom was that which the Jews moſt looked 
after, and withed for. In that known place, Iſa. ix. The GOVERNMENT ſhall be 
upon bis Shoulders; he ſhall be called the PRINCE of Peace: Of the increaſe of hu CO- 
VERNMENT and Peace there ſhall be no end: Vpon the THRONE of David, and 
upon his KING DOM, to order it, and to eſtabliſh it with Fudgment, and with Juſtice, 
from henceforth even for ever. Micah v. 2. But thou, Bethlehem Epbratah, though thou 
be little among the thouſands of Fudah, yet out of thee ſhall he come forth unto me, that 
is to be the RULER in Iſrael, And Daniel, beſides that he calls him Adeſſiah the 
PRINCE, Chap. ix. 25. In the account of his Viſion of the Son of Man, Chap. vii. 
13, 14. ſays, There was given him Dominion, Glory, and a KING DOM, that all Peo- 
le, Nations, and Languages ſhould ſerve him: Hu Dominion is an everlaſting Lomini- 
an, which (hall not paſs aways, and his KINGDOM that which ſhall not be deſtroyed. 


So that the Kingdom of God, and the Kingdom of Hcaven, were common kan 
among 


as delivered in the Scriptures. 
amongſt the Jews to ſigniſie the times of the MAeſiah. Luke xiv. 15. One of the Fews 
that ſat at meat with him, ſaid unto him, Bleſſed is he that ſhall eat bread in the Kingdom 
of God. Chap.xvii. 20. The Phariſees demanded, when the King om of God ſhould come ? 
And St. John Baptiſt came, ſaying, Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand: A 
Phraſe he would not have uſed in preaching, had it not been underſtood. | 

There are other Expreſſions that ſignified the Meſſiah, and his Coming, which we 
ſhall take notice of as they come in our way. 

3. By plain and direct words, declaring the Doctrine of the A, ſpeaking out 
that Jeſus was He: As we ſee the Apoſtles did, when they went about preaching rhe 
Goſpel , after our Saviour's Reſurrection. This was the open clear way, and that 
which one would think the Meſſiab himſelf, when he came, ſhould have taken; 
eſpecially if it were of that moment, that upon Mens believing him to be the A4, 
ſiah, depended the Forgiveneſs of their Sins. And yet we ſee that our Saviour did 
not : But on the contrary, for the molt part, made no other Diſcovery of himſelf, 
at leaſt in Judea, and at the beginning of his Miniſtry, but in the two former ways, 
which were more obſcure ; not declaring himſelf to be the 24/rah, any otherwiſe 
than as it might be gathered from the Miracles he did, and the Conformity of his 
Lite and Actions with the Propheſies of the Old Teſtament concerning him; and 
from ſome general Diſcourſes of the Kingdom of the Miſſiah being come, under the 
name of the Kingdom of God, and of Heaven. Nay, ſo far was he from publick]y 
owning himſelf to be the Meſſiah, that he forbid the doing of it: Mark viii. 27 30. 
He asked his Diſciples, whom do Men ſay that I am? And they anſwered , John the 
Baptiſt ; but ſome ſay, Elias; and others, one of the Prophets. (So that it is evident, 
that even thoſe who believed him an extraordinary Perſon, knew not yet who he was, 
or that he gave himſelf out for the Meſſiah; though this was in the third Year of his 
Miniſtry, and not a Year before his Death.) And be ſaith unto them, but whom ſay ye 
that Tam? And Peter anſwered, and ſaid unto him, Thou art the Meſſiah. And he char- 
ged them that they ſhould tell no Man of him. Luke iv. 41. And Devils came out of a- 
2y, crying, Thou art the Meſſiah, the Son of God: And he rebuking them, ſuffered th:m 
not to ſpeak, that they knew him to be the Meſſiah. Mark iii. 11, 12. Vnclean Sp:rits, 
when they ſaw him, fell down before him, and cryed, ſaying, Thou art the Son of Cd: And 
he ſtraitly charged them that they ſhould not make him known. Here again we may 
obſerve from the comparing of the two Texts, that, Thou art the Son of God; or, Tho 
art the Meſſiah, were indifferently uſed for the ſame thing. But to return to the Mat- 
ter in hand. | | 

This Concealment of himſelf will ſeem ſtrange, in one who was come to bring Lizht 
into the World, and was to ſuffer Death for the Teſtimony of the Truth This Re- 
ſervedneſs will be thought to look as if he had a mind to conceal himſelf, and engt to 
be known to the World for the Meſſiah, nor to be beliey'd on as ſuch. Bur we thall 
be of another mind, and conclude this proceeding of his according to divine Wiſdom, 
and ſuited to a fuller Manifeſtation and Evidence of his being the Mſiahb; when we 
conſider, that he was to fill out the time foretold of his Miniſtry 5 and, after a Life 
illuſtrious in Miracles and good Works, attended with Humility, Meekneſs, Patience, 
and Suffering, and every way conformable to the Propheſies of him, ſhould be led as 
a Sheep to the ſlaughter, and with all quiet and ſubmiſſion be brought to the Croſs , 
though there were no guilt nor fault found in him. This could not have been, if as 
ſoon as he appeared in publick, and began to preach, he had preſently profeſſed him- 
ſelf to have been the 2eſiah 3 the King that owned that Kingdom he publiſhed to 
be at hand. For the Sanbedrim would then have laid hold on it, to have got him 
into their Power, and thereby have taken away his Life; at leaſt, they would have di- 
ſturbed his Miniſtry, and hindred the Work he was about. That this made him cau- 


tious, and avoid, as much as he could, the occaſions of provoking them, and falling 


into their hands, is plain from John vii. I. After theſe things Jeſus walked in Gallilee; 
out of the way of the Chief Prieſts and Rulers 3 for he would not walk in cry, becauſe 
the Fews ſought to kill him. Thus, making good what he foretold them at Jeruſalem, 
when at the firſt Paſſover after his beginning to preach the' Goſpel, upon his curing 
the Man at the Pool of Bethſaida, they ſought to kill him, Ju v. 16. I have not, 
ſays he, v. 38. his Word abiding amongſt you : For whom he hath ſent, him ye believe not. 
This was ſpoken more particularly to the Jews of Jeruſalem , who were the forward 
Men, zealous to take away his Life: And it imports, that becauſe of their Unbelief 


and Oppoſition to him, the ord of God, i. e. the preaching of the Kingdom of the 
7 Meſſiah, 
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The Neaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 
Mcffiah, which is often called rhe Word of God, did not ſtay amongſt them: He 
could not (tay amongſt them, preach and explain to them the Kingdom of the 
Moſſiah. | 

That the Word of God, here, ſignifies the Word of God that ſhould make Jeſus known 
to them to be the M. ſſiah, is evident from the Context: And this meaning of this place 
js made good by the event, For after this, we hear no more of Jeſus at Jeruſalem, till 
the Pentecoſt come twelve month, though 'tis not to be doubted but that he was there 
the next Pallover , and other Fealts between, but privately. And now at Jeruſaler 
at the Feaſt of Pentecoſt, near fifteen Months after, he ſays little of any thing, and not 
a word of the Kingdom of Heaven being come, or at hand; nor did he any Miracle 
there. And returning to Jeruſalem at the Feaſt of Tabernacles, it is plain, that 
from this time till then, which was a Year and a half, he had not taught them at 
Ferujalem. 

For, I. It is ſaid, Jeb vii. 2, 15. That he teaching in the Temple at the Feaſt of 
Tabernacles, The Jews marvelled, jaying, How knoweth this man letters, having never 
learned? A ſign they had not been uſed to his preaching : For if they had, they would 
not now have marvelled. 

2. Jer. 19. He ſays thus to them: Did not Moſes give you the Law, and yet none 
of you keep the Law ? Why go you about to ki!l me? One Work, or Miracle, I did here 


amongſt you, and ye all marvel. Moſes therefore gave unto you Circumciſion, and ye on 


the Sabbath day circumciſe a man : If a mar on the Sabbath-day receive Circumciſion, that 
the Law of Aavſes ſnould not be broken, are ye angry with me becauſe 1 have made a man 
ery way whole on the Sabbath-day ? Which is a direct Defence of what he did at Je- 
rijalem a Year and a half before; the Work he here ſpeaks of, we find he had not 
preached to them there, from that time till this, but had made good what he then 
told them, v. 38. Je have not the Word of God remaining among you, becauſe whom he 
hath jen: ye b-lieve not. Whereby, I think, he ſignifies his not ftaying and being fre- 
queut ameng it them at Jerxjalem, preaching the Goſpel of the Kingdom; becauſe 
their great Unbclief, Oppolition, and Malice to him would not permit it. 

This was maniteltly ſo in fact. For the firſt Miracle he did at Jeruſalem, which was 
at the ſecond Paſſover after his Baptiſm , brought him in danger of his Life. Here- 
upon we tind he forbore preaching again there till the Feaſt of Tabernacles, immedi- 
ately preceding his laſt Paflover : So that till half a Year before his Paſſion, he did but 
one Miracle, and preached but once publickly at Jeruſalem. Theſe Trials he made 
there: But tcund their Unbeliet ſuch, that it he had ſtaid and perſiſted to preach the 
good tidings of the Kingdom, and to ſhew himſelf by Miracles among them, he could 
not have had time and frecdom to do thoſe Works which his Father had given him to 
finiſh, as he ſays, v. 36. of this fifth of St. Jobn. 

When upon the curing of the withered Hand on the Sabbath-day, The Phariſees 
took counſel with the Herodians, how they might deſtroy him, Feſus withdrew himſelf with 
his Diſciples to the Sea: And a great multitude from Gallilee followed him, and from Ju- 
dea, and from Jeruſalem, and from Idumea, and from beyond Jordan, and they about 2 re 
and Sidon, a great multitude ; when they had heard what great things he did, came unto 
him, and he healed them all, and CHAKGED THEM THAT THEY SHOULD 
NOT MAKE HIM KNOWN: That it might be fulfilled what mas ſpoken by the 
Prophet Iſaiah, ſaying : Behold my Servant whom I have choſen , my Beloved, in whom 
my Soul is well pleaſed : I will put my Spirit upon him, and he ſhall ſhew Judgment to the 
Gentiles. He ſhall not ſtrive, nor cry, neither ſhall any man hear hs voice in the Streets, 
Mat. xii. and Mark ili. 

And John xi. 47. Upon the News of our Saviour's raiſing Lazarus from the Dead, 
The Chief Prieſts and Phariſees convened the Sanbedrim, and ſaid, What do we ? For this 
man does many Miracles. V. 53. Then from that day forth, they took counſel together for 
to put him to death. V. 54. Jeſus therefore walked no more openly amongſt the Jews. 
His Miracies had now ſo much declared him to be the Aeſiah, that the Jews could 
no longer bear him, nor he truſt himſelf amongſt them; But went thence unto a Coun- 
try near to the Wilderneſs, into a City called Ephraim, and there continued with bu Diſ- 
ciples. Lhis was but a little before his laſt Pafſover, as appears by the following words, 
. 5 5. And the Jews Paſſover was nigh at hand: And he could not, now his Miracles 
had made him ſo well known, have been ſecure the little time that remained till his hour 
was fully come; if he had not with his wonted and neceflary caution withdrawn, Ad 


wal no more openly amongſt the Jews, till his time (at the next Paſſover) was fully come; 
and then again he appeared amongſt them openly, X Nor 


as delivered in the $ criptures. | 

Nor would the Romans have ſuffered him, if he had gone about Preaching that he 
was the King whom the Jews expected. Such an Accufation would have been forward- 
ly brought againſt him by the Jews, if they could have heard it out of his own 
Mouth; and that had been his 3 Doctrine to his Followers, which was openly 
preached by the Apoſtles after his Death, when he appeared no more. And of this 
they were accuſed, Act, xvii. 5---9. But the Jews which believed not, moved with envy, 
took unto them certain lewd Fellows of the baſer ſort, and gathered a Company, and ſet all 
the City in an Oproar; and aſſaulted the Houſe of Faſon, and ſought to bring them out to 
the People. And when they found them ( Paul and Silas not, they drew Faſon and cer- 
tain Brethren unto the Rulers of the City, crying, theſe that have turned the World p- 
fide down, are come hither alſo, whom Faſon hath received: And theſe all do contrary to 
the Decrees of Ceſar, ſaying, that there is another King, one Feſus. And they troubled 
the People, and the Rulers of the City, when they heard theſe things : And when they had 
talen Security of Faſon and the other, they let them go. 

Though the Magiſtrates of the World had no great regard to the talk of a King; 
who had ſuffered Death, and appeared no longer any where; yet if our Saviour had 
openly declared this of himſelf in his Life-time, with a train of Diſciples and Fol- 
lowers every where owning and crying him up for their King, the Roman Gover- 
nour of Judea could not have forborn to have taken notice of it, and have made uſe 
of their Force againſt him. This the Jews were not miſtaken in; and therefore made 
uſe of it as the ſtrongeſt Accuſation, and likelieſt to prevail with Pate againſt him 
for the taking away his Life; ir being Treaſon, and an unpardonable Offence, which 
could not ſcape Death from a Roman Deputy, without the Forfeiture of his own Life. 
Thus then they accuſe him to Pilate, Luke xxiii. 2. We found this Fellow perverting the 
Nation, and forbidding to give Tribute to Ceſar, ſaying, that he himſelf is a King, or 
rather, the Meſſiah, the King. 

Our Saviour indeed, now that his time was come, (and he in Cuſtody, aud forſa- 
ken of all the World, and ſo out of all danger of raiſing any Sedition or Diſturbance,) 
owns himſelf to Pilate, to be a King; after having firſt told Pilate, John xviii. 36. 
That his Kingdom was not of this World : And for a Kingdom in another World, Pilate 
knew that his Maſter at Rome concerned not himſelf. But had there been any the leaſt 
appearance of truth in the Allegations of the Jews, that he had perverred the Na- 
tion; forbidding to pay Tribute to Ceſar, or drawing the People after him, as their 
King; Pilate would not ſo readily have pronounced him Innocent. But we ſee what 
he ſaid to his Accuſers, Luke xxiii. 13, 14. Pilate, when he had called together the 
Chief Prieſts and the Rulers of the People, ſaid unto them, Jou have brought this Alan un- 
to me, as one that perverteth the People; and behold, I having examined him before you, 
have found no fault in this Man, touching thoſe things whereof you accuſe him: No, nor 
yet Herod, for I ſent you to him; and lo, nothing worthy of Death is done by him. And 
therefore, finding a Man of that mean Condition, and innocent Life, (no mover of 
Seditions, or diſturber of the Publick Peace,) without a Friend or a Follower, he 
would have diſmiſſed him, as a King of no conſequence; as an innocent Man, falſely 
and maliciouſly accuſed by the Jews. | | 

How neceſſary this Caution was in our Saviour, to ſay or do nothing that might 
juſtly offend, or render him ſuſpected to the Roman Governour; and how glad the 
Jews would have been to have any ſuch thing againſt him; we may ſee, Zuke xx. 20, 
The Chief Prieſts and the Scribes watched him, and ſent forth Spies, who ſhould feign 
themſelves juſt Men, that might take hold of his Words, that ſo they might deliver him 
unto the Power and Authority of the Governour. And the very thing wherein they ho- 
ped to entrap him in this place, was paying Tribute to Cæſar, which they afterwards 
falſely accuſed him of. And what would they have done, if he had before them pro- 
feſſed himſelf to have been the Meſſiah, their King and Deliverer ? 

And here we may obſerve the wonderful Providence of God, who had ſo or- 
dered the ſtate of the Jews at the time when his Son was to come into the 
World; that though neither their civil Conſtitution, nor religious Worſhip were 
diſſolved, yet the rower of Life and Death was taken from them; whereby he 
had an Opportunity to publiſh the Kingdom of the AMeſſiab; that is, his own 
Royalty, under the Name of the Kingdom of God, and of Heaven : Which the Jews 
well enough underſtood, and would certainly have put him to death for, had the 
Power been in their own Hands. But this being no matter of Accuſation to the 
Romans, hindred him not from ſpeaking of the Kingdom of Heaven, as he did : Some- 
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The Reaſonableneſs uf Chriſtianity, 
times in reference to his appearing in the World, and being believed on by particulat 
Perſons; ſometimes in reference to the Power ſhould be given him by the Father at 
his Reſurredion; and ſometimes in reference to his coming to judge the World ar 
the laſt day in the full Glory and completion of his Kingdom. Theſe were ways of 
declaring himſelf, which the Jews could lay no hold on, to bring him in danger with 
Pontius Pilate, and get him ſeized and put to Death. 

Another Reaſon there was, that hindred him as much as the former from profeſ- 
fing himſelf in expreſs Words to be the Meſſiah 3, and that was, that the whole Na- 
tion of the Jews expecting at this time their Aeſſiah, and deliverance by him from the 
Subjeckion they were in to a foreign Yoke, the body of the People, would certainly, 
upon his declaring himſelf to be the 4 ſſzah their King, have roſe up in Rebellion, 
and ſet him at the Head of them. And indeed, the Miracles that he did, fo much 
diſpoſcd them to think him to be the Aeſſiah, that though ſhrouded under the ob- 
ſcuriry of a mean Condition, and a very private ſimple Life; though he paſſed for 
a Galilean, (his Birth at Bethlehem being then concealed) and aſſumed not to 
himſelf any Power or Authority, or ſo much as the Name of the Aeſſiah, yet he could 
hardly avoid being ſet up by a Tumult, and proclaimed their King. So John tells us, 
Chap. vi. 14, 15. Then thoſe Alen, when they had ſeen the Miracles that Jeſus did, ſaid, 
this is of a Truth that Prophet that ſhould come into the World. When therefore Jeſus 
perceived that they would come to take him by force to make him King, he departed again 
into a Mountain himſelf alone. This was upon his feeding of Five Thouſand with five 
Barley Loaves and two Fiſhes. So hard was it for him, doing thoſe Miracles which 
were neceflary to teſtitie his Miſſion, and which often drew great Multitudes after him, 
Mat. iv. 25. to keep the heady and haſty Multitude from ſuch Diſorder, as would have 
involved him in it; and have diſturbed the Courſe, and cut ſhort the time of his Mi- 
niſtry; and drawn on him the Reputation and Death of a turbulent ſeditious Malefa- 
&or : Contrary to the Deſign of his coming, which was to be offered up a Lamb 
blameleſs, and void of Offence; his Innocence appearing to all the World, even to 
him that delivered him up to be crucitied. This it would have been impoſſible to have 
avoided, if in his preaching every where, he had openly aſſumed to himſelf the Title 
of their Meſſiab; which was all was wanting to ſet the People in a flame; who, 
drawn by his Miracles, and the Hopes of finding a Deliverer in ſo extraordinary a 
Man, followed him in great Numbers. We read every where of Multitudes; and 
in Luke xii. 1. of Mriads that were gathered about him. This conflux of People, 
thus diſpoſed, would not have failed, upon his declaring himſelf to be the Aeſſiah, to 
have made a Commotion, and with Force ſet him up for their King. It is plain there- 
fore from theſe two Reaſons, why, (though he came to preach the Goſpel, and con- 
vert the World to a Belief of his being the Aeſiah, and though he ſays ſo much of 
his Kingdom, under the Title of the Kingdom of God, and the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven, ) he yet makes it not his Buſineſs to perſwade them that he himſelf is the Meſſiab, 
nor does in his publick preaching declare himſelf to be him. He inculcates to the 


People, on all occaſions, that the Kingdom of God is come: He ſhews the way of 


admittance into this Kingdom, viz. Repentance and Baptiſm; and teaches the Laws 
of it, viz. Good Life, according to the ſtricteſt Rules of Vertue and Morality. But 


who the King was of this Kingdom, he leaves to his Miracles to point out to thoſe 


who would conſider what he did, and make the right uſe of it, now; or to witneſs 
to thoſe who ſhould hearken to the Apoſtles hereafter, when they preached it in plain 
Words, and called upon them to believe it, after his Reſurrection, when there ſhould 
be no longer room to fear that it ſhould cauſe any diſturbance in civil Societies, and 
the Governments of the World. But he could not declare himſelf to be the Aab, 
without manifeſt danger of Tumult and Sedition : And the Miracles he did, declared 
it fo much, that he was fain often to hide himſèlf, and withdraw from the Concourſe 
of the People. The Leper that he cured, Mark i. though forbid to ſay any thing, 
yet blazed it ſo abroad, that Jeſus could no more openly enter into the City, was with- 
out in deſart Places, living in Retirement, as appears from Luke v. 16. and there they 
came to him from every Quarter. And thus he did more than once. 
This being premiſed, let us take a view of the Promulgation of the Goſpel by our 
8 480 himſelf, and ſee what it was he taught the World, and required Men to 
believe. | 
The firſt beginning of his Miniſtry, whereby he ſhewed himſelf, ſeems to be at Ca- 
na in Galilee, ſoon after his Baptiſm 3 where he turned Water into Wine: Of which 
, 2 1 St. John, 


as delivered in the Scriptures. 


St. John, Chap. ii. II. ſays thus, This beginning of Miracles Feſis made, and maniſeſted 
hz Glory, and his Diſciples believed in him. His Diſciples here believed in him, but 
we hear not of any other preaching to them, but by this Miracle, whereby he ma- 
aifeſted his Glory, i. e. of being the Maſiah the Prince. So Nathanael, without any 
other preaching, but only our Saviour's diſcovering to him that he knew him after 
an extraordinary manner, preſently acknowledges him to be the Mieſſiab; crying, 
Rabbi, Thon art the Son of God, thou art the King of Iſrael. 

From hence, ſtaying a few Days at Capernaum, he goes to Jeruſalem to the Paſ- 
ſover; and there he drives the Traders out of the Temple, John ii. 12----15. ſaying, 
Make not my Father's Houſe a Houſe of Merchandiſe. Where we ſee he uſes a 
Phraſe which by Interpretation ſignifies that he was the Son of God, though at 
that time unregarded. v. 16. Hereupon the Jews demand, what Sign doſt thou 
ſhew us, ſince thou doeft theſe Things? Feſus anſwered, Deſtroy ye this Temple, and in 
three days I will raiſe it again. This is an Inſtance of what way Jeſus took to 
declare himſelf : For 'tis plain by their Reply, the Jews underſtood him not, nor his 
Diſciples neither; for "tis ſaid, v. 22. When therefore he was riſen from the dead, his 
_ Diſciples remembred that he ſaid thu to them: And they believed the Scripture, and the 
ſaying of Tejus to them. 

This therefore we may look on, in the beginning, as a Pattern of Chriſt's Preach- 
ing, and ſhewing himſelf to the Jews 3 which he generally followed afterwards, viz. 
ſuch a Maniſeſtation of himſelf, as every one at preſent could not underſtand ; but 
yet carried ſuch an Evidence with it to thoſe who were well diſpoſed now, or would 
reflect on it when the whole courſe of his Miniſtry was over, as was ſufficient clcar- 
ly to convince them that he was 4/iah. 

The reaſon of this Method uſed by our Saviour, the Scripture gives us here, at 
this his firſt appearing in Publick ; after his entrance upon his Miniſtry, to be a Rule 
and Light to us in the whole courſe of it. For the next Verſe taking notice that 
many believed on him, becauſe of his Miracles, (which was all the Preaching they had.) 

-*Tis ſaid, v. 24. But Jeſus did not commit himſelf unto them, becauſe he knew all Men; 
z.e. He declared not himſelf ſo openly to be the Meſſiah, their King, as to put him- 
ſelf into the Power of the Jews, by laying himſelf open to their Malice; whom he 
knew would be ſo ready to lay hold on it to accuſe him. For, as the next Verſe 25. 
ſhews, he knew well enough what was in them. We may here farther obſerve, 
That believing in his Name, ſignifies believing him to be the Meſſiah, v. 22. tells us, 
That many at the Paſſover believed in hs Name, when they ſaw the Miracles that he 
did. What other Faith could theſe Miracles produce in them, who ſaw them, but 
that this was He of whom the Scripture ſpoke, who was to be their Deliverer ? 

Whilſt he was now at Jeruſalem, Nicodemus, a Ruler of the Jews, comes to him, 
John iii. I----21. to whom he preaches eternal Life by Faith in the A22/iah, v. 15. 
and 17. But in general Terms, without naming himſelf to be that Ah; though 
his whole Diſcourſe tends to it. This is all we hear of our Saviour the firſt Year of 


his Miniſtry ; but only his Baptiſm, Faſting and Temptation in the beginning of it, 


and ſpending the reſt of it after the Paſſover in Judea with his Diſciples baptizing 
there. But when he knew that the Phariſees reported that he made and baptized more 
Diſciples than John, he left Judea, and got out of their way again into Galilee, John 
1 1,3: 

In 1 way back, by the Well of Sichar, he diſcourſes with the Samaritan Wo— 
man; and after having opened to her the true and ſpiritual Worſhip which was at 
hand, which the Woman preſently underſtands of the times of the Meſiabß, who was 
then looked for; Thus ſhe anſwers, v. 25. 1 know that the Meſſiah cometh : when be is 
come, he will tell us all Things. Whereupon our Saviour, though we hear no ſuch 
thing from him in Jeruſalem or Judea, or to Nicodemus, yet here to this Samaritan 
Woman, he in plain and direct Words owns and declares, that he himſelf, who talk'd 
with her, was the Meſſiah, v. 26. . | 

This would ſeem very ſtrange, that he ſhould be more free and open to a 
Samaritan, than he was to the Jews 5 were not the reaſon plain from what we 
have obſeryed above. He was now out of Judea, amongſt a People with 
whom the Jews had no Commerce; v. 9. Who were not diſpoſed out of En- 
vy, as the Jews were, to ſeek his Life, or to accuſe him to the Roman Gover- 
nour, or to make an Inſurrection to ſet a Jew up for their King. What the Con- 
ſequence was of his Diſcourſe with this Samaritan Woman, we have an Account, 

Vol. II. Qqq 2 v. 28. 
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The Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 

v.28. 39.42. She left her Water-pot, and went her way into the City, and ſaith to 
the Men, Come, ſee a Man who told me all Things that ever I did: Is not thy the 
Meſſiab? And many of the Samaritans of that City BELIEVED ON HIM for the 
ſaying of the Woman, which teſtified, He told me all that ever 1 did. So when the Sa- 
maritans were come unto him, they beſought him that he would tarry with them : And he 
abode there two days. And many more believed becauſe of his own Word : And ſaid unto 
the woman, Now we believe not becauſe of thy ſaying ; for we have heard him our ſelves z 
and we know, (i. e. are fully perſwaded,) that it is indeed the Meſſiah, the Saviour of 
the world. By comparing v. 39. with 41 and 42. it is plain, that believing on him 
ſignifies no more than believing him to be the Aeſſiab. 

From Sichar Jeſus goes to Nazareth, the Place he was bred up in; and there 
reading in the Synagogue a Prophecy concerning the Aeſſiah out of the Ixi. of 
Jſaiab, he tells them, Luke iv. 21. This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your Ears. 

But being in danger of his Life at Nazareth, he leaves it for Capernaum: And 
then, as St. Matthew informs us, Chap. iv. 17. He began to Preach, and ſay, Repent, 
for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. Or, as St. Mark has it, Chap. i. 14, 15. Preach- 
ing the Goſpel of the Kingdom of God; and ſaying, The time is fulfilled, and the King- 
dom of God is at hand, repent ye, and believe in the Goſpel 1. e. believe this good 
News. This removing to Capernaum, and ſeating himſelf there in the Borders 
of Zabulon and Naphtali, was, as St. Matthew obſerves, Chap. iv. 13----16. That 
a Prophecy of 1ſaiah might be fulfilled. Thus the Actions and Circumſtances of his 
Life anſwered the Prophecies, and declared him to be the Meſſiab. And by what 
St. Mark ſays in this place, it is manifeſt, that the Goſpel which he preached and 
required them to believe, was no other but the good Tidings of the Coming of the 
Meſſiah, and of his Kingdom; the time being now fulfilled, 

In his way to Capernaum, being come to Cana, a Nobleman of Capernaum came 
to him, v. 47. And beſought him that he would come down aud heal his Son, for he nas 
at the point of Death. V. 48. Then ſaid Jeſus unto him, except ye ſee Signs and Won- 
ders ye will not believe. Then he returning homewards, and finding that his Son 
began to mend at the ſame hour in which Jeſus ſaid unto him, thy Son liveth; he himſelf 
believed, and his whole Houſe, v. 53. 

Here this Nobleman is by the Apoſtle pronounced to be a Believer. And what 
does he believe ? Even that which Jeſus complains, v. 48. They would not BELIEVE, 
except they ſaw Signs and Wonders : Which could be nothing but what thoſe of 
Samaria, in the ſame Chapter, believed, viz. that he was the Meſſiah. For we no 
where in the Goſpel hear of any thing elſe had been propoſed to be believed by 
them. 

Having done Miracles, and cured all their ſick at Capernaum, he ſays, Let us go 
to the adjoining Towns, that I may preach there alſo, for therefore came I forth, Mark 
i. 38. Or, as St. Luke has it, Chap. iv. 43. He tells the Multitude, who would have 
kept him that he might not go from them, I muſt Evangelize, or tell the good Ti- 
dings of the Kingdom of God, to other Cities alſo, for therefore am I ſent. And St. 
Matt hem, Chap. iv. 23. tells us how he executed this Commiſſion he was ſent on. 
And Jeſus went about all Galilee, teaching in their Synagogues, and preaching the Goſpel 
of the Kingdom, and curing al Diſeaſes. This then was what he was ſent to preach 
every where, viz. the Goſpel of the Kingdom of the Meſſiah; and by the Miracles 
and Good he did, let them know who was the Meſſiah. 

Hence he goes up to Jeruſalem, to the ſecond Paſſover ſince the beginning of 
his Miniſtry. And here diſcourſing to the Jews, who ſought to kill him, upon oc- 
caſion of the Man, whom he had cured, carrying his Bed on the Sabbath- day; and 
for making God his Father, he tells them, that he wrought theſe things by the 
Power of God; and that he ſhall do greater things: For that the Dead ſhall, at 
his Summons, be raiſed 3 and that he, by a Power committed to him from his Fa- 
ther, ſhall judge them; and that he is ſent by his Father, and that whoever ſhall 
hear his Word, and believe in him that ſent him, has eternal Life. This, though a 
clear Deſcription of the 2zſiah, yet we may obſerve, that here to the angry Jews, 
who ſought to kill him, he ſays not a word of his Kingdom, nor ſo much as names 
the Mefiah ; but yet that he is the Son of God, and ſent from God, he refers them 
to the Teſtimony of John the Baptiſt, to the Teſtimony of his own Miracles, and 
of God himſelf in the Voice from Heaven, and of the Scriptures, and of * 

e 


as delivered in the Scriptares. 
He leaves them to learn from theſe the Truth they were to belicye, viz. that he was 
the Meſſiab ſent from God. This you may read more at large, John v. 1----47. 

The next Place where we find him Preaching, was on the Mount, Mat. v. and 
Luke vi. This is by much the longeſt Sermon we have of his any where 3 and, in 
all likelihood, to the greateſt Auditory, For it appears to have been to the People 
gathered to him from Galilee, and Judea, and Jeruſalem, and from beyond Jordan; 
and that came out of Idumea, and from Tyre and Sidon, mentioned Mark iii. 7, 8. and 
Luke vi. 17. But in this whole Sermon of his we do not find one word of Belie- 
ving, and therefore no mention of the Meſſiah, or any intimation to the People who 
himſelf was. The reaſon whereof we may gather from Mat. xii. 16. where Chriſt 
forbids them to make him known, which ſuppoſes them to know already who he was. 
For that this xiith Chapter of Matt hem ought to precede the Sermon in the Mount, 
is plain, by comparing it with Mark ii. beginning at v. 13. to Mark iii. 8. And 
comparing thoſe Chapters of St. Mark with Zake vi. And I defire my Reader once 
for all here to take notice, that I have all along obſerved the order of time in our Sa- 
viour's Preaching 3 and have not, as I think, paſſed by any of his Diſcourſes. In 
this Sermon our Saviour only teaches them what were the Laws of his Kingdom, 
and what they muſt do who were admitted into it, of which I ſhall have occalion to 
ſpeak more at large in another Place; being at preſent only enquiring what our Sa- 
viour propoſed as matter of Faith to be believed. 

After this John the Baptiſt ſends to him this Meſſage, Luke vii. 19. Asking, Art 
thou he that ſhould come, or do we expect another? That is, in ſhort, art thou the A4 
ſiah? And if thou art, why doſt thou let me, thy Fore-runner, languiſh in Priſon 2 
Muſt I expect deliverance from any other? To which Jeſus returns this Anſwer, 
v. 22, 23. Tell John what you have ſeen and heard: The Blind ſee, the Lame walk, 
the Lepers are cleanſed, the Deaf hear, the Dead are raiſed, to the Poor the Goſpel is 
preached ;, and bleſſed is he who is not offended in me. What it is to be offended or 
ſcandalized in him, we may ſee by comparing Mat. xiii, 28. and Mark iv. 17. with 
Luke viii. 13. For what the two firſt call ſcandalized, the laſt calls ſtanding off from, or 
forſaking, i. e. not receiving him as the Aeſſiah, (Vid. Mark vi. 1----6.) or revolting 
from him. Here Jeſus refers John as he did the Jews before, to the Teſtimony of 
his Miracles, to know who he was; and this was generally his Preaching, whereby 
he declared himſelf to be the Aeſſiab: Who was the only Prophet to come, whom 
the Jews had any Expectation of; nor did they look for any other Perſon to be ſent 
to them with the Power of Miracles, but only the Aeſſiah. His Miracles, we ſee 
by his Anſwer to John the Baptiſt, he thought a ſufficient Declaration amongſt them, 
that he was the Aieſſiab. And therefore upon his curing the poſſeſſed of the Devil, 
the Dumb and Blind, Mat. xii. the People, who ſaw the Miracle, ſaid, v. 23. 1s not 
this the Son of David? As much as to ſay, Is not this the Aieſſiab? Whereat the 
Phariſees being offended, faid, He caſt out Devils by Beelzebub. Jeſus ſhewing the 
falſhood and vanity of their Blaſphemy, juſtifies the Concluſion the People made 
from this Miracle ; ſaying, v. 28. That his caſting out Devils by the Spirit of God 

was an Evidence that the Kingdom of the Meſſiah was come. 

One thing more there was in the Miracles done by his Diſciples, which ſhewed 
him to be the Aeſſiah; that they were done in his Name. In the Name of Jeſus of 


Nazareth, riſe up and walk, ſays St. Peter to the lame Man whom he cured in the 


Temple, Acts iii. 6. And how far the Power of that Name reached, they themſelves 
ſeem to wonder, Luke x. 17. And the ſeventy returned again with joy, ſaying, Lord, 
even the Devils are ſubject to us in thy Name. 

From this Meſſage from John the Baptiſt, he takes occaſion to tell the People, 
that John was the Fore-runner of the Meſſiah; that from the time of John the Bap- 
tiſt the Kingdom of the Meſſiah began, to which time all the Prophets and the 
Law pointed, Luke vii. and Mat. xi. 

Luke viii. 1. Afterwards he went through every City and Village, preaching and ſhew- 
ing the good Tidings of the Kingdom of God, Here we ſee, as every where, whiat his 

Preaching was, and conſequently what was to be believed. 
Scocon after he preaches from a Boat to the People on the ſhoar. His Sermon at 
large we may read, Mat. xiii. ark iv. and Zuke viii, But this is very obſervable, 
that this ſecond Sermon of his here, is quite different from his former in the Mount. 
For that was all ſo plain and intelligible, that nothing could be more ſo : Whereas this 
is all ſo involved in Parables, that even the Apoſtles themfelves did not underſtand 
it. 
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| The Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 

it. If we enquire into the reaſon of this, we ſhall poſſibly have ſome Light from 
the different Subjects of theſe two Sermons. There he preach'd to the People only 
Morality, clearing the Precepts of the Law from the falſe Gloſſes which were re- 
ceiv'd in thoſe Days; and ſetting forth the Duties of a good Life in their full Obli- 
gation and Extent, beyond what the Judiciary Laws of the 1ſraelites did, or the Ci- 
vil Laws of any Country could preſcribe or take notice of. But here in this Sermon 
by the Sea-ſide, he ſpeaks of nothing but the Kingdom of the Meſffrab, which he 
does all in Parables. One Reaſon whereof St. Matthem gives us, Chap. xiii. 35. 
That it might be fulfilled which was ſpoken by the Prophet, ſaying, I will open my mouth 
in Parables, 1 will utter things that have been kept ſecret from the Foundations of the 
World. Another reaſon our Saviour himſelf gives of it, v. 11, 12. Becauſe to you 15 
given to know the Myſteries of the Kingdom of Heaven, but to them it is not given. For 
whoſoever hath, to him ſhall be given, and he ſhall have more abundantly : But whoſoe- 
der hath not, i. e. improves not the Talents that he hath, from him ſhall be taken away, 
even that that he hath. 

One thing it may not be amiſs to obſerve z3 That our Saviour here in the Explica- 
tion of the firſt of rheſe Parables to his Apoſtles, calls the preaching of the Kingdom 
of the Meſſiab, ſimply the word; and Luke viii. 21. The Word of God: From whence 
St. Luke, in the Acts, often mentions it under the Name of the Word, and the word 
of God, as we have elſewhere obſerved. To which 1 ſhall here add that of Acts viii. 4. 
Therefore they that were ſcattered abroad, went every where preaching the Word : Which 
Word, as we have found by examining what they preached all through their Hiſtory, 
was nothing but this, That Jeſu was the Meſſiabh: 1 mean, this was all the Doctrine 
they propoſed to be believed. For what they taught, as well as our Saviour, con- 
tained a great deal more; but that concerned Practice, and not Belief. And therefore 
our Saviour ſays, in the place before quoted, Luke viii. 21. They are my Mother, and 
my Brethren, who hear the Word of God, and do it: Obeying the Law of the Meffiab 
their King, being no leſs required than their believing that Jeſus was the Aeſſiah, the 
King and Deliverer that was promiſed them. 

Mat. ix. 13. We have an Account again of this preaching , what it was, and how. 
Ind Jeſus went about al the Cities and Villages, teaching in their Synagogues, and preach- 
ing the Goſpel of the Kingdom; and healing every Sickneſs, and every Diſeaſe amongſt the 
People. He acquainted them that the Kingdom of the Meſſiab was come, and left it 
to his Miracles to inftruct and convince them that he was the Meſſiah. 

Mat. x. When he ſent his Apoltles abroad, their Commiſſion to preach we have, 
w. 7, 8. in theſe words: As ye go, preach, ſaying, the Kingdom of Heaven is at band; 
Heal the fick, &c. All that they had to preach, was, that the Kingdom of the 
AZſhiah was come. Whoſoever ſnould not receive them, the Meſſengers of this good 
Tidings, nor hearken to their Meſſage, incurred a heavier doom than Sodom and Go- 
morrab at the Day of Judgment, v. 14, 15. But, v. 32. Whoſoever ſhall confeſs me 
before men, I will confeſs him before my Father who is in Heaven, What this confeſ- 
ſing of Chriſt is, we may ſee, by comparing John xii. 4. with ix. 22. Nevertheleſs 
among the chief Rulers alſs many believed in him; but becauſe of the Phariſees they did 


not CONFESS HIM, leſt they ſhould be put out of the Synagogue. And Chap. ix. 22. 


Theſe words ſpake his Parents, becauſe they feared the Jews : For the Fews had agreed al- 


ready, that if any man did CONFESS THAT HE WAS THE MESSIAH, 


he ſhould be put out of the Synagogue. By which places it is evident, that to confeſs 
him, was to confeſs that he was the Aeſſiah. From which give me leave to obſerve al- 
ſo (what 1 have cleared from other places, but cannot be too often remark d, becauſe 
of the different Senſe has been put upon that Phraſe 3.) viz. That believing ou or in 
him (for eis av72y is rendred either way by the Engliſh Tranflation) ſignifies believing 
that he was the Aeftah. For many of the Rulers (the Text ſays) believed on him; but 
they durit not confeſs what they believed, for fear they ſhould be put out of the Syua- 
gague. Now the Offence for which it was agreed that any one ſhould ſhould be put 
out of the Synagogue, was, if he did confeſs that Feſns was the Mefſiah. Hence we may 
have a clear underſtanding of that Paſſage of St. Paul to the Romans, where he tells 
them poſitively, what is the Faith he preaches, Rom. x. 8, 9. That is the Word of 
Faith which we preach 5 That if thou ſhalt confeſs with thy mouth the Lord Jeſus, aud 
believe in thine heart that God bath raiſed him from:the dead, thou ſhalt be ſaved : And 


that alſo of St. Joby, 1 Ep. iv. 14, 15. We have feen, and do teſtiſie, that the Fat ler ſeut 


the Son to be the Saviour of the World : Whoſoever ſhall confeſs that Jeſus is the * of 
FEI God, 
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God, God dwelleth in him, and he in God. Where confeſſing Jeſus to be the Son of 
God, is the ſame with confeſſing him to be the AMHeſſiah: Thoſe two Expreſſions be- 
ing 1 amongſt the Jews to ſignifie the ſame thing, as we have ſhewn 
already. | 
How calling him the Son of God came to ſignifie that he was the Mieſſiah, would 
not be hard to ſhew. But it is enough that it appears plainly that it was ſo uſed, 
and had that import amongſt the Jews at that time; which if any one deſires to 
have further evidenc'd to him, he may add Mat. xxvi. 63. John vi. 69. and xi. 27. 
and xx. 31. to thoſe Places before occaſionally taken notice of. 
As was the Apoſtles Commiſſion, ſuch was their Performance; as we read, Luke 
ix. 6. They departed and went through the Towns, preaching the Goſpel and healing every 
where, Jeſus bids them Preach, ſaying, The Kingdom of Heaven is at band. And 
St. Luke tells us, they went through the Towns preaching the Goſpel 3 a Word which | 
in Saxon anſwers well the Greek ewayytizny, and ſignifies as that does, Good News. 
So that what the inſpired Writers call the Goſpel, is nothing but the good Tidings that | 
the Meſſiah and his Kingdom was come; and fo it is to be underſtood in the New | 
Teſtament, and fo the Angel calls it Good Tidings of great Foy, Luke ii. 10. bringing 
| 


( 


the firſt News of our Saviour's Birth. And this ſeems to be all that his Diſciples 
were at that time ſent to preach. 

So Luke ix. 59,60. To him that would have excus'd his preſent Attendance , be- 
cauſe of burying his Father; Jeſus ſaid unto him, let the dead bury their dead, but 
go thou and preach the Kingdom of God. When, I ſay, this was all they were 

to preach, I muſt be underſtood, that this was the Faith they preach'd 3 bur with 
it they joined Obedience to the Meſſiab, whom they received for their King. So | 
likewiſe when he ſent out the Seventy, Zuke x. their Commiſſion was in theſe Words, | 
v. 9. Heal the fick, and ſay unto them, the Kingdom of God is come nigh unto you. 

After the return of his Apoſtles to him, he ſits down with them in a Mountain; 
and a great Multitude being gathered about them, St. Luke tells us, Chap. ix. 11. ” 

The People followed him, and he received them, and ſpabe unto them of the Kingdom of l 
God ; and healed them that had need of healing. This was his Preaching to this 
Aſſembly, which conſiſted of five thouſand Men, beſides Women and Children: All 

which great Multitude he fed with five Loaves and two Fiſhes, Mit. xiv. 21. And 


what this Miracle wrought upon them, St. 7h tells us, Chap. vi. 14, 15. Then theſe jd 
Men, when they bad ſeen the Miracle that Feſus did, ſaid, This is of a truth that Pro- k 
phet that ſhould come into the World, i. e. the Meſſiah, For the Meſſiah was the only =_ 
perſon that they expected from God, and this the time they looked for him. And = 
hence John the Baptiſt, Mat. xi. 3. [tiles him, He that ſhould come; as in other Places, q 
Come from God, or Sent from God, are Phraſes uſed for the AMeſſiab. l 
Here we ſee our Saviour keeps to his uſual method of Preaching : He ſpeaks to it 
them of the Kingdom of God, and does Miracles; by which they might underſtand 1 
him to be the Meſſiab, whoſe Kingdom he ſpake of. And here we have the reaſon 4 
alſo, why he ſo much concealed himſelf, and forbore to own his being the Ateſſiah. | | 
For what the conſequence was, of the Multitude's but thinking him fo, when they | 
were got together, St. John tells us in the very next Words, when Feſus then perceived 1 
that they would come and take him by force to make him a King, he departed again into 
4 Mountain himſelf alone. If they were ſo ready to ſet him up for their King, only | 


becauſe they gathered from his Miracles that he was the Metab, whilſt he himſelf 
ſaid nothing of it; what would not the People have done, and what would not the 
Scribes and Phariſees have had an Opportunity to accuſe him of, if he had openly pro- 
feſſed himſelf to have been the Aeſſiah, that King they looked for? But this we have 
taken notice of already. | 

From hence going to Capernaum, whither he was followed by a great part of the 
People, whom he had the day before ſo miraculouſly fed; he, upon the occaſion of 
their following him for the Loaves, bids them ſeek for the Meat that endureth to 
eternal Life: And thereupon, John vi. 22----69. declares to them his being ſent from 
the Father; and that thoſe who believed in him, ſhould be raiſed to eternal Life: 
But all this, very much involved in a mixture of Allegorical Terms of cating, and of 
Bread, Bread of Life, which came down from Heaven, &c. Which is all compre- 
hended and expounded in theſe ſhort and plain Words, Y. 47. and 54. Verih, verily 
J ſay unto you, be that believeth on me, hath everlaſting Life, and I will raiſe him up at 
the laſt day. The ſum of all which Diſcourſe is, that he was the 2/:rah ſent from 


God : 
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God; and that thoſe who believed him to be ſo, ſhould be raiſed from the Dead at 


| the laſt day to cternal Life. Theſe who he ſpoke to here, were of thoſe who the day 
ö before would by force have made him King; and therefore tis no wonder he ſhould 
; 


ſpeak to them of himſelf, and his Kingdom and Subjects, in obſcure and myſtical 
Terms; and ſuch as thould offend thoſe who looked for nothing but the Grandeur of 
a Temporal Kingdom in this World, and the Protection and Proſperity they had pro- 
miſed themſelves under it. The Hopes of ſuch a Kingdom, now that they had found 
a Man that did Miracles, and therefore concluded to be the Deliverer they expetted, 
had the Day before almoſt drawn them into an open Inſurrection, and involved our 
Saviour in it. This he thought fit to pur a ſtop to; they ſtill following him, 'tis like, 
with the ſame Deſign. And therefore, though he here ſpeaks to them of his King- 
dom, it was in a way that ſo plainly bauk'd their Expectation, and ſhock'd them; 
that when they found themſelves diſappointed of thoſe vain Hopes, and that he tal- 

j ked of their eating his Fleſh, and drinking his Blood, that they might have Life; the 
\& Jews ſaid, v. 52. How can this Man give w his Fleſh to eat? And many, even of his 
5 Diſciples, ſaid, It was an hard ſaying, who can bear it? And ſo were ſcandalized in 
5 him, and for ſook him, v. 60, 66. But what the true meaning of this Diſcourſe of 

{ our Saviour was, the Confeſſion of St. Peter, who underſtood it better and anſwered 
for the reſt of the Apoſtles, ſhews: When Jeſus asked him, v. 67. Will e alſo go away? 
Then Simon Peter anſwered him, Lord, to whom ſhall we go? Thou haſt the words of 
eternal Life; i. e. Thou teacheſt us the way to attain eternal Life; and accordigly we 
believe, and are ſure that thou art the Meſſiah, the Son of the living God. This was 


7 the eating his Fleſh, and drinking his Blood, whereby thoſe who did ſo, had eter- 
14 nal Life. 

1 Sometime after this, he enquires of his Diſciples, Mark viii. 27. who the People 
4 took him for? They telling him, for John the Baptiſt, or one of the old Prophets 


riſen from the Dead; he asked, what they themſelves thought? And here again, Pe- 
7 ter anſwers in theſe Words, Mark viii. 29. Thou art the Meſſiah. Luke ix. 20. The 
44 Miſſiah of God. And, Mat. xvi. 16. Thou art the Meſſiah, the Son of the living God: 
5 Which Expreſſions, we may hence gather, amount to the ſame thing. Whereupon 
our Saviour tells Peter, Mat. xvi. 17, 18. 1 hat this was ſuch a Truth as Fleſh and 
Blood could not reveal to him, but only his Father who was in Heaven; and that this was 
the Foundation on which he was to build his Church. By all the parts of which paſ- 
ſage it is more than probable, that he had never yet told his Apoſtles in direct Words, 
that he was the Meſſiah; but that they had gathered it from his Life and Miracles. 
For which we may imagine to our ſelves this probable Reaſon ; becauſe that if he had 
familiarly, and in direct terms, talked to his Apoſtles in private that he was the Meſ⸗ 
ſiaß the Prince, of whoſe Kingdom he preached fo much in publick every where; Ju- 
das, whom he knew falſe and treacherous, would have been readily made uſe of to 

reſtifie againſt him, in a Matter that would have been really Criminal to the Roman 
Governour. This perhaps may help to clear to us that ſeemingly abrupt Reply of our 
Saviour to his Apoſtles, John vi. 70. when they confeſſed him to be the Aieſſiah, I 
will, for the better explaining of it, ſer down the Paflage at large. Peter having ſaid, 
We believe, and are ſure that thou art the Meſſiah, the Son of the living God. Teſus an- 
ſwered them, Have not I choſen you twelve, and one of you is , oe? This is a Reply 
ſeeming at firſt ſight nothing to the purpoſe ; when yet it is ſure ali our Saviour's 
Diſcourſes were wiſe and pertinent. It ſeems therefore to me to carry this ſenſe, to 
be underſtood afterwards by the Eleven (as that of deſtroying the Temple, and raiſing 
it again in three Days was) when they ſhould reflect on it after his being betray'd by 
Judas: You have confeſſed, and believe the truth concerning me; I am the Meſſiah 
your King: But do not wonder at it, that I have never openly declared it to you : 
For amongſt you twelve, whom I have choſen to be with me, there is one who is an 
Informer, or falſe Accuſer, (for ſo the Greek Word ſignifies, and may poſſibly here 
be ſo tranſlated, rather than Devil) who, if I had owned my ſelf in plain Words to 
have been the Meſſiah, the King of Iſrael, would have betrayed me, and informed 
againſt me. EE 
> That he was yet cautious of owning himſelf to his Apoſtles poſitively to be the Aeſ- 

ſiab, appears farther from the manner wherein he tells Peter, v. 18. that he will build 
his Church upon that Confeſſion of his, that he was the Meſſiab. I fay unto thee, 
Thou art Cephas, or a Rock, and upon thu Rock 1 will build my Church, and the Gates 
of Hell ſhall not prevail azainſt it. Words too doubtful to be laid hold on againſt him, 
; | as 
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& delivered in the Scriptures 
as a Teſtimony that he profeſſed himſelf to be the Aeſſiah, eſpecially if we join with 
them the following Words, v. 19. And [will give thee the Keys of the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven, And what thou ſhalt bind on Earth, ſhall be bound in Heaven; and what thou ſhalt 
looſe on Earth, ſhall be looſed in Heaven, Which being ſaid perſonally to Peter, ren- 
der the foregoing Words of our Saviour ( wherein he declares the fundamental Ar- 
ticle of his Church to be the believing him to be the Meſiah) the more obſcure and 
- doubtful, and leſs liable to be made uſe of againſt him; but yet ſuch as might after- 
wards be underſtood. And for the ſame reaſon he yet here again forbids the Apoſtles 
to ſay that he was the Aieſſiab, v. 20. 

From this time { ſay the Evangeliſts) Jeſus began to ſhew to his Diſciples, (i. e.) his 
Apoſtles, who are often called Diſciples ) that he muſt go to Jeruſalem, and ſuffer many 
things from the Elders, chief Prieſts, and Scribes; and be killed, and be raiſed again the 
third Day, Mat. xvi. 21. Theſe, though all Marks of the Meſſiah, yet how little un- 
derſtood by the Apoſtles, or ſuited to their Expectation of the Meſſiab, appears from 
Peter's rebuking him for it in the following Words, Mat. xvi. 22. Peter had twice 
before owned him to be the Miſſiah, and yet he cannot here bear that he ſhould ſuffer; 
and be put to Death, and be raiſed again. Whereby we may perceive, how little yet 
Jeſus had explained to the Apoſtles what perſonally concerned himſelf. They had been 
a good while Witneſſes of his Life and Miracles; and thereby being grown into a Belief 
that he was the Mefiah, were in ſome degree prepared to receive the Particulars that 
were to fill up that Character, and anſwer the Propheſies concerning him. This from 
henceforth he began to open to them, *. in a way which the Jews could not 
form an Accuſation out of), the time of the Accompliſhment of all, in his Sufferings, 
Death, and Reſurrection, now drawing on. For this was in the laſt Year of his Life; 
he being to meet the Jews at Jeruſalem but once more at the Paſſover, and then they 
ſhould have their Will upon him; and therefore he might now begin to be a little 
more open concerning himſelf : Though yet ſo, as to keep himſelf out of the reach 

of any Accuſation that might appear juſt or weighty to the Roman Deputy. 

After his Reprimand to Peter, telling him that he ſavoured not the things of God, 
but of Man; Mark viii. 34. He calls the People to him, and prepares thoſe, who 
would be his Diſciples, for Suffering; telling them, v. 38. Whoever ſhall be. aſhamed 
of me and my Words in this adulterous and ſinful Generation, of him alſo ſhall the Son of 
Man be aſhamed when he cometh in the Glory of his Father with the holy Angels: And 
then ſubjoins, Mat. xvi. 27, 28. two great and ſolemn Acts, wherein he would ſhew 
himſelf to be the Meſiah the King: For the Son of Man ſhall come in the Glory of his 
Father, with his Angels; and then he ſhall render every Man according to his Works. 
This is evidently meant of the glorious Appearance of his Kingdom, when he ſhall 


come to judge the World at the laſt Day; deſcribed more at large, Mat. xxv. When 


the Son of Man ſhall come in his Glory, and all the holy Angels with him, then ſhall he fit 
upon the THRONE of his Glory. Then ſhall the KING ſay to them on his right 
Hand, &c, © | 
But what follows in the place above quoted, Mat. xvi. 28. Yerily, verily, there be 
| ſome ſtanding here, who ſhall not taſte of Death, till they ſee the Son of Man coming in 
his Kingdom; importing that Dominion, which ſome there ſhould fee him exerciſe 
over the Nation of the Jews, was ſo covered, by being annexed to the Preaching v. 27. 
( where he ſpoke of the Manifeſtation and Glory of his Kingdom at the Day of Judg- 
ment ), That though his plain Meaning here in v. 28. be, that the appearance and vi- 
ſible exerciſe of his kingly Power in his Kingdom was ſo near, that ſome there ſhould 
live to ſee it: Vet if the foregoing Words had not caſt a ſhadow over theſe latter, 
but they had been left plainly to be underſtood, as they plainly ſignified, that he 
ſhould be a King, and that it was ſo near, that ſome there ſhould ſee him in his 
Kingdom, this might have been laid hold on, and made the Matter of a plauſible and 
ſeemingly juſt Accuſation againſt him, by the Jews, before Pilate. This ſeems to be 
the reaſon of our Saviour's inverting here the order of the two ſolemn Manifeſtations 
to the World of his Rule and Power; thereby perplexing at preſent his Meaning, and 
ſecuring himſelf, as was neceſſary, from the Malice of the Jews, which always lay at 
catch to intrap him, and accuſe him to the Roman Governour z and would, no doubt, 
have been ready to have alledged theſe Words, Some here ſhall not taſte of Death, till 
they ſee the Son of Man coming in his Kingdom, againſt him, as criminal, had not their 
Meaning been, by the former Verſe, perplexed, and the Senſe at that time rendred 
unintelligible, and not applicable by any of his Auditors to a Senſe that might have 
Vol. II. Rr been 
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been prejudicial to him before Pont ius Pilate, For how well the chief of the Jews were 
diſpoſed towards him, St. Zuke tells us, Chap. xi. 54. Laying watt for him, and ſeeking 
to catch ſomething out of his mouth, that they might accuſe him: Which may be a rea- 
ſon to ſatisfie us of the ſeemingly doubtful and obſcure way of ſpeaking uſed by our 
Saviour in other places; his Circumſtances being ſuch; that without ſuch a prudent 
Carriage and Reſervedneſs, he could not have gone through the Work which he came 
to do; nor have performed all the parts of it, in a way correſpondent to the Deſcri- 

tions given of the Meſſiah, and which ſhould be afterwards fully underſtood to be- 
ong to him, when he had left the World, _  _ | | 
After this, Mat. xvii. 10, &c. he, without ſaying it in direct words, begins, as it 
were, to own himſelf to his Apoſtles to be the Aeſſiah; by afluring them, that as the 
Scribes, according to the Prophecy of Malachy, Chap. iv. 5. rightly ſaid, that Elias 
was to uſher in the Aaeſſiah; fo indeed Elias was already come, _ the Jews knew 
him not, and treated him ill: Whereby they underſtood that he ſpoke to them of John 
the Baptiſt, v.13. And a little after he ſomewhat more plainly intimates that he is 
the Meſſiah, Mark ix. 41. in theſe words: Whoſoever ſhall give you 4 Cup of Water to 
drink in my Name, becauſe ye belong to the Meſſiah. This, as I remember, is the firſt 
place where our Saviour ever mentioned the Name of Aeſiab; and the firſt time that 
he went ſo far towards the owning, to any of the Jewiſh Nation, himſelf to be him: 
In his way to Jeruſalem, bidding one follow him, Luke ix. 59. who would firſt bury 
his Father, v. 60. Jeſus ſaid unto him, let the dead bury their dead; but go thou and 
preach the Kingdom of God. And Lake x. 1. Sending out the Seventy Ditciples , he 
ſays to them, v. 9. Heal the ſick, and ſay, the Kingdom of God is come nigh unto you, 
He had nothing elſe for theſe, or for his Apoſtles, or any one, it ſeems, to preach, 
but the good News of the coming of the Kingdom of the Mefiah. And if any City 
would not receive them, he bids them. v. 10. Go into the Streets of the ſame, and ſay, 
Even the very Duſt of your City, which cleaveth on us, do we wipe off againſt jou: Not- 
withſtanding, be ye ſure of thu, that the Kingdom of God is come nigh unto you. This 
they were to take notice of, as that which they ſhould dearly anſwer for; viz. That 
they had not with Faith received the good Tidings of the Kingdom of the Aeſſiab. 
After this, his Brethren ſay unto him, John vii. 2, 3, 4. (The Feaſt of Tabernacles 
being near) Depart hence, and go into Judea, that thy Diſciples alſo may ſee the Works 
that thou doeſt : For there is no man that does any thing in ſecret, and he himſelf ſeeketh 
to be known openly. If thou do theſe things, ſhew thy ſelf to the World, Here his Bre- 
thren, which the next Verſe tells us, did not believe in him, ſeem to upbraid him with 
the inconſiſtency of his carriage; as if he deſigned to be received for the eſtab, and 
yet was afraid to ſhew himſelf : To whom he juſtified his Conduct, (mentioned v. 1.) in 
the following Verſes, by telling them, That the World (meaning the Jews eſpecially) 
hated him, becauſe be teſtified of it, that the Works thereof are evil; and that his time 
was not yet fully come, wherein to quit his Reſerve, and abandon himſelf freely to their 
Malice and Fury: Therefore, though he went up unto the Feaſt, it was not openly, but 
as it were in ſecret, v.10. And here coming into the Temple about the middle of the 
Feaſt, he juſtifies his being ſent from God; and that he had not done any thing againſt 
the Law in curing the Man at the Pool of Bethſaida, John v. I---16, on the Sabbath- 
day ; which, though done above a year and an half before, they made uſe of as a pretence 
to deſtroy him. But what was the true reaſon of ſeeking his Life, appears from what 
we have in this vii. Chapter, v. 25---34. Then ſaid ſome of them at Jeruſalem, Is not this 
he whom they ſeek to kill? But lo, he ſpeaketh boldly, and they ſay nothing unto him. Do 
the Rulers know indeed that this is the very ME SSIAH?Y Howbeit, we know this man 
whence he is; but when the Meſſiah cometh, no man knoweth whence he is. Then cryed Je- 
ſus in the Temple, as be taught, ye both know me, and ye know whence Iam: And I am not 
come of my ſelf, but he that ſent me is true, whom ye know not. But I know him, for I am 
from him, and be bath ſent me. Then they ſought [an occaſion ] to take him, but no man 
laid hands on him, becauſe bu hour was not yet come. And many of the People believed on 
him, and ſaid, when the Meſſiah cometh, will he do more miracles than theſe which this 
man bath done? The Phariſees heard that the People murmared ſuch things concerning him; 
and the Phariſees and Chief Prieſts ſent Officers to take him. Then ſaid Jeſus unto them, 
Net a little while am I with you, and then 1 go to him that ſent me: Te ſhall ſeek me, and 
not find me; and where I am there ye cannot come. Then ſaid the Jews among themſelves, 
hither will be go, that we ſball not find him? Here we find that the great fault in 
our Saviour, and the great Provocation to the Jews, was his being taken be the 
| ' Meſſiab; 
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as delivered in the Scriptures. 


Aefiah ; and doing ſuch things as made the People believe in him; i. e. believe that he 
was the 2ſtah. Here alſo our Saviour declares, in words very eaſie to be underſtood, 
at leaſt after his Reſurrection, that he was the Meſſiah: For if he were ſent from God, 
and did oy ing by the Spirit of God, there could be no doubt but he was the 
Meſſiah. But yet this Declaration was in a way that the Phariſees and Prieſts could 
not lay hold on to make an Accuſation of, to the diſturbance of his Miniſtry, or the 
ſeizure of his Perſon, how much ſoever they deſired it: For his time was not yet come. 
The Officers they had ſent to apprehend him, charmed with his Diſcourſe, returned 
without laying Hands on him, v. 45, 46. And when the Chief Prieſts asked them, 77 
they brought him not ? They anſwered, Never man ſpake like this man. Whereupon the 
Phariſees reply, Are ye alſo deceived? Have any of 3; Rulers, or of the Phariſees believed 
on him? But this People, who know not the Law, are curſed. This ſhews what was meant 
by believing on him; viz. believing that he was the Aaeſſiab. For, ſay they, have any 
of the Rulers, who are skilled in the Law, or of the devout and learned Phariſees, 
acknowledged him to be the MAeſſiab? For as for thoſe who in the Diviſion among the 
People concerning him, ſay, That he is the Miſſiah, they are ignorant and vile Wretches, 
know nothing of the Scripture, and being accurſed, are given up by God to be deceived 
by this Impoltor, and to take him for the Meſſiah. Therefore, notwithſtanding their 
deſire to lay hold on him, he goes on; and v. 37, 38. In the laſt and great Day of the 
Feaſt, Jeſus ſtood and cryed, ſaying, 1f any man thirſt, let him come unto me and drink : 
He that believeth on me, as the Scripture hath ſaid, out of bu Belly ſhall flow Rivers of li- 
ving Water. And thus he here again declares himſelf to be the Meſſiah; but in the Pro- 
phetick Stile; as we may ſee by the next Verſe of this Chapter, and thoſe places in the 
Old Teſtament that theſe Words of our Saviour refer to. 


In the next Chapter, John viii. all that he ſays concerning himſelf, and what they 


were to believe, tends to this, v:z. That he was ſent from God his Father, and that 
if they did not believe that he was the 1zriah, they ſhould die in their Sins: But 
this in a way, as St. John obſerves, v, 27. that they did not well underſtand. But our 
Saviour himſelf tells them, . 28. When ye have lift up the Son of Man, then ſhall ye 
know that I am he. | 

Going from them, he cures the Man born blind, whom meeting with again, after 
the Jews had queſtioned him, and caſt him out, John ix. 35----38. Jeſus ſaid to him, 
Doſt thou believe on the Son of God? He anſwered, who is he, Lord, that I might be- 
lieve on him? And Feſus ſaid unto him, Thou haſt both ſeen him, and it is he that talketh 
with thee. And he ſaid, Lord, I believe. Here we ſee this Man is pronounced a 
Believer, when all that was propoſed to him to believe, was, that Jeſus was the 
Son O's which was, as we have already ſhewn, to believe that he was the 
Meſſiah. 

In the next Chapter, John x. 1 21. he declares the laying down of his 
Life for both Jews and Gentiles 3 but in a Parable which they underſtood not, 
v. 6. 20. | | 

As he was going to the Feaſt of the Dedication, the Phariſees ask him, Zuke 
XVii. 20. When the Kingdom of God, i. e. of the Meſſiah, ſhould come? He anſwers, that 
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it ſhould not come with Pomp and Obſervation, and great Concourſe; but that it 


was al ready begun amongſt them. If he had ſtopt here, the Senſe had been ſo plain, 
that they could hardly have miſtaken him; or have doubted, but that he meant, that 
the Meſſiah was already come, and amongſt them; and ſo might have been prone to 
infer, N took upon him to be him. But here, as in the Place before taken 
notice of, ſubjoining to this future Revelation of himſelf, both in his coming to exe- 
cute Vengeance on the Jews, and in his coming to Judgment mixed together, he ſo 
involved his Senſe, that it was not eaſie to underſtand him. And therefore the Jews 
came to him again in the Temple, John x. 23. and ſaid, How long doſt thou make us 
doubt? If thou be the Chriſt tell us plainly. Jeſus anſwered, I told you, and ye BE- 
LIEVED not : The Works that 1 do in my Father's Name, they bear witneſs of me, 
But ye BELIEVED mot, becauſe ye are not of my Sheep, as 1 told you. The BE- 
LIEVING here, which he accuſes them of not doing, is plainly their not BE- 
LIEVING him to be the Aeſiab, as the foregoing Words evince, and in the ſame 
Senſe it is evidently meant in the following Verſes of this Chapter. 

From hence Jeſus going to Barbara, and thence returning into Bethany; upon 
Lazaruss Death, John xi. 25----27. Jeſus ſaid to Martha, I am the Reſurrection and 
the Life, he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet he ſhall live; and whoſoever 

Vol. II, Rrr 2 liveth 


The Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 
liveth and believeth in me, ſhall not die for ever. So I underſtand evofavry d aire, 
anſwerable to (iosrar &s 7%» ald of the Septuagint, Gen. iii. 22. or John vi. 51. 
which we read right in our Engliſh Tranflation, Live for ever. But whether this fay- 
ing of our Saviour here can with truth be tranſlated, He thar liveth and believeth in 
me, ſhall never die, will be apt to be queſtioned. But to go on, Belteveſt thoy this? 
She jaid unto him, Tea, Lord, I believe that thou art the Meſſiah, the Son of God, which 


ſhould come into the World. This the gives as a full Anſwer to our Sayiour's Demands ; 


This being that Faith, which whoever had, wanted no more to make them Believers, 
We may obſerve farther, in this ſame Story of the railing of Lazarus, what Faith 
it was our Saviour expected, by what he ſays, v. 41, 42. Father, I thank thee that 
thou haſt heard me. And 1 know that thou heareſt me always. But becauſe of the People 
who ſtand by, I ſaid it, that they may believe that thou haſt ſent me. And what the 
Conſequence of it was, we may ſee, v. 45. Then many of the Fews who came to Mary, 
and had ſeen the things which Jeſus did, believed on him : Which Belief was, that he 
was ſent from the Father; which in other Words was, that he was the Meſſiah. That 
this is the Meaning, in the Evangeliſts, of the Phraſe of believing on bim, we have a 
Demonſtration in the following Words, v. 47, 48. Then gathered the chief Priefls and 
Phariſees a Council, and ſaid, what do we? For this Man does many Miracles; And 
if we let him alone, all Men will BELIEVE ON HIM. Thoſe who here ay, all 
Men would BELIEVE ON HIM, were the Chief Prieſts and Phariſees his Ene- 
mies, who ſought his Life; and therefore could have no other Senſe nor Thought of 
this Faith in him, which they ſpake of, but only the believing him to be the 22eſpah : 
And that that was their meaning, the adjoining Words ſhew. F we let him alone, 
all the world will believe on him; i. e. believe him to be the Meſiah. And the Romans 
will come and take away both our Place and Nation. Which reaſoning of theirs was 
thus grounded. If we ſtand till, and let the People Believe on him, i. e. receive him 
for the AMiſiah; they will thereby take him and ſet him up for their King, and ex- 
pect Deliverance by him; which will draw the Romaz Arms upon us, to the Deſtru- 
Trion of us and our Country. The Romans could not be thought to be at all concer- 
ned in any other Belief whatſoever that the People might have on him. It is there- 
fore plain, that believing on him, was, by the Writers of the Goſpel, underſtood to 
mean, the believing him to be the Meſſiah. The Sauhedrim therefore, v. 53, 54. from 
that day forth conſulted for to put him to death. Jeſus therefore walked not yet ( for fo 
the Word 27, ſignifies, and ſo I think it ought here to be tranſlated ) boldly, or open- 
faced among the Jews 5, i.e. of Jeruſalem, "ET: cannot well here be tranſlated zo more, 
becauſe within a very ſhort time after, he appeared openly at the Paſſover, and by his 
Miracles and Speech declared himſelf more freely than ever he had done; and all the 
Week before his Paſſion taught daily in the Temple, Mat. xx. 17. Mark x. 32. Lule 
Xviii. 31, &c. The meaning of this place ſeems therefore to be this: That his time 
being not yet come, he durſt not yet ſhew himſelf openly, and confidently, before 
the Scribes and Phariſees, and thoſe of the Sanbedrim at Jeruſalem, who were full of 


Malice againſt him, and had reſolved his Death: But went thence unto a Country near 


the Wilderneſs, into a City caled Ephraim, and there continued with bis Diſciples, to 
keep himſelf out of the way till the Paſſover, which was nigh at hand, v.55. In his 
return thither, he takes the Twelye aſide, and tells them before-hand what ſhould hap- 
pen to him at Jeruſalem, whither they were now going; and that all things that are 
written by the Prophets concerning the Son of Man, ſhould be accompliſhed ; that he 
ſhould be betrayed to the chief Prieſts and Scribes; and that they ſhould condemn 
him to Death, and deliver him to the Gentiles 3 that he ſhquld be mocked, and ſpit 
on, and ſcourged, and put to Death; and the third day he thauld riſe again. But 
St. Luke tells us, Chap. xviii. 34. That the Apoſtles underſtood none of theſe things, and 
this ſaying was hid from them; neither knew they the things which were ſpoken. They 
believed him to be the Son of God, the Aaſſah ſent from the Father; but their No- 
tion of the Maſſiab was the ſame with the reſt of the Jews; that he ſhould be a Tem- 
poral Prince and Deliverer, accordingly we ſee, Mark x. 35. That even in this their 
laſt Journey with him to Jeruſalem, two of them, James and Jobn, coming to him, 
and falling at his Feet, ſaid, Grant unto us, that we may ſit, one on thy right hand, and 
the other on thy left hand, in thy Glory; or, as St. Matthew has it, Chap. xx. 21. in hy 
Kingdom. That which diſtinguiſhed them from the unbeljeving Jews, was, That they 
believed Jeſus to he the very Aeſiaß, and ſo received him as their King and Lord. 


And 


as delivered in the Scriptures. 

And now the Hour being came that the Son of Man ſhould be glorified, he with- 
out his uſual Reſerve, makes his publick Entry into Jeruſalem, Riding on a younz Aſs ! 
As it is written, Fear not, Daughter of Sion, behold, thy King cometh, ſitting on an 
A colt. But theſe things, ſays St.obn, Chap. xii. 16. his Diſciples underſtood not at 
the firs > But whey Jeſus was glorified, then remembred they that theſe things were writ- 
ren of him, and that they had done theſe things unto him. Though the Apoſtles believed 
him to be the Aaſiah, yet there were many Occurrences of his Life which they under- 
ſtood not, (at the time when they happened) to be foretold of the A ,,; which 
after his Aſcenſion they found exactly to quadrate. Thus according to what was foretold 
of him, he rode into the City, all the People crying Hoſanna, Bleſſed is the King of 1ſrae!, 
that cometh in the Name of the Lord. This was ſo open a Declaration of his being the 
Aeſſiah, that Luke xix. 39. Some of the Phariſees from among the Multitude ſaid unto 
him, Maſter, rebuke thy Diſciples. But he was ſo far now from ſtopping them, or 
diſowning this their Acknowledgment of his being the 24:/iah, That he ſaid unto 
them, I tell you, that if theſe ſhould bold their Peace, the Stones would immediately cry out. 
And again, upon the like occaſion of their crying Hoſanna to the Son of David, in 
the Temple, Mat. xxi. 15, 16. When the Chief Prieſts aud Scribes were ſore diſpleaſed, 
and ſaid unto him, Heareſt thou what they ſay ? Feſus ſaid unto them, yea, Have ye ne- 
ver read, Out of the mouths of Babes and Sucklings thou haſt perfected Praiſe ? And now, 
v. 14,15. He cures the Blind and the Lame openly in the Temple. And when the Chief 
Prieſts and Scribes ſaw the wonderful things that he did, and the Children crying in the 
Temple Hoſauna, they were enraged. One would not think, that after the multitude 
of Miracles that our Saviour had now been doing for above three Years together, that 
the curing the Lame and Blind ſhould ſo much moye them. But we muſt remember, 
that though his Miniſtry had abounded with Miracles, . yet the moſt of them had been 
doiie about Galilee, and in Parts remote from Jeruſalem. There is but one left upon 
Record hitherto done in that City; and that had ſo ill a Reception, that they ſought 
his Life for it; as we may read, John v. 16. And therefore we hear not of his 
being at the next Paſſover, becauſe he was there only privately, as an ordinary Jew : 
The Reaſon whereof we may read, Jobx vii. 1. After theſe things, Jeſus walked in Ga- 
lilee, for be would not walk in Jewry, becauſe the Jem. fats to kill him. 


Hence we may gue the Reaſon why St. John omitted the Mention of his being at 
Feruſalem at the third Paſſoyer after his Baptiſm $ probably becauſe he did nothing 
memorable there. Indeed, when he was at the Feaſt of Tabernacles, immediately pre- 
- ceding this his laſt Paſſover, he cured the Man born blind : Bur it appears not to 
have been done in Jerxſalem it ſelf, but in the way as he retired to the Mount of Olives ; 
for there ſeems to haye been no body by, when he did it, but his Apoſtles. Compare 
2. 2. With v. 8, 10. of Fobn ix. This, at leaſt, is remarkable; that neither the Cure 
of this blind Man, nor that of the other infirm Man, at the Paſſover above a Twelve- 
month before at Jeruſalem, was done in the fight of the Scribes, Phariſees, Chief 
Prieſts, or Rulers. Nor was it without Reaſon, that in the former part of his Mi- 
niſtry he was cautious of ſhewing himſelf to them to be the Aaeſſiab: But now that he 
was come to the laſt Scene of his Life, and that the Paſſover was come, the appointed 
time wherein he was to compleat the Work he came for, in his Death and Reſurre- 
ction, he does many things in Jeruſalem it ſelf, before the face of the Scribes, Phari- 


ſees, and whole Body of the Jewiſh Nation, to manifeſt himſelf to be the Aeſiah. 


And, as St. Luke ſays, Chap. xix. 47, 48. He taught dgily in the Temple : But the chief 
Prieſts, and the Scribes, and the chief of the People ſought to deſtroy him; Ang could not 


find what they might do, for all the People were very attentive to hear him. What he 


taught we are not left to gueſs, by what we haye foynd him conſtantly preaching elſe- 
where. But St. Lake tells us, Chap. xx. 1. He taught in the Temple, and Evangelized ; 
Or, as we tranſlate it, preached the Goſpel : Which, as we have ſhewed, was the ma- 
king known to them the Good News of the Kingdom of the A, And this we 
ſhall find he did, in what now remains of his Hiſtory. 

In the firſt Diſcourſe of his which we find upon Record, after this, John xii. 20, &c. 
he foretels his Crucifixion, and the Belief of all ſorts, both Jews and Gentiles, 9 
him after that. Whereupon the People ſay to him, 2. 34. Ve have heard out of the 
Law, that the Meffab abideth for ever; Aud how ſayeſt thou, that the Son of Man ninji 
be lifted up? Who is this Son of Man? In his Anſwer he plainly deſigns himſelf under 
the Name of Light 3 which was what he had declared himſelf to them to be, the laſt 
time that they had ſeen him in Feruſalem. For then at the Feaſt of Tabernacles, * 
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Mount that is called the Mount of Olives, that he might avoid all Concourſe to him 


The Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 
Months before, he tells them in the very place where he now is, viz. in the Tem- 
nle. 7 a the Light of the World ; whoſoever follows me, ſhall not walk in darkneſs, but 


ſhall have :he lis ht of Life; as we may read, John viii. 12. and ix. 5. He ſays, As long 


as / im i the world, Tam the LIGHT of the world. But neither here, nor any where 
elſe, © £5 he, even in theſe four or five laſt Days of his Life (though he knew his 
Hou; vas come, and was prepared to his Death, v. 27. and ſerupled not to manifeſt 
himſcit to the Rulers of the Jews to be the Meſſiah, by doing Miracles before them 
in the Temple) ever once in direct Words own himſelf to the Jews to be the Ai; 
though by Miracles, and other ways, he did every where make it known to them, ſo 
that it might be unceritood. This could not be without ſome Reaſon : And the pre- 
ſervation of his Life, which he came now to Jeruſalem on purpoſe to lay down, could 
not be it. What other could it then be, but the ſame which had made him uſe Cau- 
tion in the former part of his Miniſtry ; ſo to conduct himſelf, that he might do the 
Wor! which he came for, and in all parts anſwer the Character given of the Meſſiah 
in the Law and the Prophets? He had fulfilled the time of his Miniſtry 5 and now 
taught, ud did Miracles openly in the Temple, before the Rulers and the People, 
not fearing to he ſeized. But he would not be ſeized for any thing. that might make 
him a Criminal to the Government: And therefore he avoided giving thoſe, who in 
the Diviſion that was about him inclined towards him, occaſion of Tumult for his 
ſake; or to the Jews his Enemies, matter of juſt Accuſation againſt him out of his 
own Mouth, by profeſſing himſelf to be the Meſſiab, the King of Iſrael in direct Words. 
It was enough, that by Words and Deeds he declared it ſo to them, that they could 
hot bur underſtand him; which 'tis plain they did, Luke xx. 16, 19. Mat. Xxi. 45. 
But yer neither his Actions, which were only doing of Good; nor Words, which 
were myſtical and parabolical z (as we may ſee, Mat. xxi. and xxii. and the parallel 
Places of Hatthem and Luke ;) nor any of his ways of making himſelf known to be 
the Aliſſiah, could be brought in Teſtimony, or urged againſt him, as oppoſite or dan- 
gerous to the Government. This preſerved him from being condemned as a Male- 
factor; and procured him a Teſtimony from the Roman Governour his Judge, that he 
was an innocent Man, ſacrificed to the Envy of the Jewiſh Nation. So that he avoi- 
ded ſaying, that he was the Aeſſiab, that to thoſe who would call to mind his Life and 
Death after his Reſurtection, he might the more clearly appear to be ſo. It is farther 
to be remarked, that though he often appeals to the Teſtimony of his Miracles who 
he is, yet he never tells the cms that he was born at Bethlehem, to remove the Preju- 
dice that lay againſt him, whilſt he paſſed for a Galilean, and which was urged as a 
Proof that he was not the Aeſſiah, John vii. 41, 42. The healing of the Sick, and 
doing of Good miraculouſly, could be no Crime in him, nor Accuſation againſt him. 
But the naming of Bethlehem for his Birth-place, might have wrought as much upon 
the Mind of Plate, as it did on Herod's; and have raiſed a Suſpicion in Pilate as pre- 
judicial to our Saviour's Innocence, as Herod's was to the Children born there. His 
pretending to be born at Bethlebem, as it was liable to be explained by the Jews, could 


not have failed to have met with a ſiniſter Interpretation in the Roman Governour, 


and have rendred eſs ſuſpected of ſome criminal Delign againſt the Government. 
And hence we ſee, that when Pilate asked him, John Xix. 9. Whence art thou? Jeſus 
gave him no anſwer. ; 

Whether our Saviour had not an Eye to this ſtraitneſs, this narrow room that was 
left to his Conduct, between the new Converts and the captious Jews, when he ſays, 
Luke xii. 50. I have a Baptiſm to be baptized with, and Ta; auvviy our bow am I ſtraitned 
till it be accompliſhed, I leave to be conſidered. I am come to ſend fire on the Earth, 
ſays our Saviour, and what if it be already kindled ? i. e. There begin already to be 
Diviſions about me, John vii. 12, 43. and ix. 16. and x. 19. And I have not the 
freedom, the latitude to declare my ſelf openly to be the Aeſſiab; though J am he 
that muſt not be ſpoken on till after my Death. My way to my Throne is cloſely 
hedged in on every (ide, and much ſtraitned, within which I muſt keep, till it bring 
me to my Croſs in its due time and manner; ſo that it do not cut ſhort the time, 
nor croſs theen d of my Miniftry. | BE 
And therefore to keep up this inoffenſive Character, and not to let it come within 
the reach of Accident or Calumny, he withdrew with his Apoſtles out of the Town 
every Evening; and kept himſelf retired out of the way, Lake xxi. 37. And in the 
day-time he was teaching in the Temple, and every Night he went out and abode in the 


in 
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in the Night, and give no occaſion of Diſturbance, or Suſpicion of himſelf, in that 
* Conflux of the whole Nation of the Jews, now aſſembled in Jeruſalem at the 
Paſſover. | | ER | 
But to return to his preaching in the Temple. He bids them, John xii. 36. 25 
believe in the Light whilſt they have it. And he tells them, v. 46. J am the Light come 
into the World, that every one who believes in me, ſhould not remain in Darkneſs. Which 
believing in him, was the believing him to be the Aeſſiah, as I have elſewhere 

The next Day, Mat. xxi. he rebukes them for not having believed John the Baptiſt, 
who had teſtified that he was the Mefiah. And then, in a Parable, declares himſelf 
to be the Son of God, whom they ſhould deſtroy z and that for it God would take 
away the Kingdom of the Aeſſiah from them, and give it to the Gentiles. That they 
underſtood him thus, is plain from Luke xx. 16. And when they heard it, they ſaid, God 
forbid. And v. 19. For they knew that he had ſpoken thu Parable againſt them. 

Much to the ſame purpoſe was his next Parable concerning the Kingdom of Heaven, 
Mat. xxii. 1---10, That the Jews not accepting of the Kingdom of the Meſſiah, to 
whom it was firſt offered, others ſhould be brought in. | 
The Scribes and Phariſees, and Chief Prieſts, not able to bear the Declaration he 
made of himſelf to be the Aieſſab; (by his Diſcourſes and Miracles before them, 
$uTpoder auray, John Xi. 37. which he had never done before) impatient of his Prea- 
ching and Miracles; and being not able otherwiſe to ſtop the increaſe of his Followers 
(For, ſaid the Phariſees among themſelves, perceive ye how ye prevail nothing? Behold, 
the world is gone after him, John xii. 19. So that the Chief Prieſts, and the Scribes, 
and the chief of the People) ſought to deſtroy him, the firſt Day of his Entrance into 
Jeruſalem, Luke xix. 47. The next Day again they were intent upon the ſame thing, 
Mark xi. 17, 18. And be taught in the Temple 5 and the Scribes, and the Chief Prieſts 
heard it, and ſought how they might deſtroy him; for they feared him, becauſe all the 
People were aſtoniſhed at hu Doctrine. | 

The next Day but one, upon his telling them the Kingdom of the Meſiah ſhould be 
taken from them, The Chief Prieſts and Scribes ſought to lay hands on him the ſame 
Hour, and they feared the People, Luke xx. 19. If they had ſo great a deſire to lay 
hold on him, why did they not? They were the Chief Prieſts and the Rulers, the 
Men of Power. The reaſon St. Luke plainly tells us, in the next Verſe : And they 
watched him, and ſent forth Spies, which ſhould feign themſelves juſt men, that they 
might take hold of his Words ; that ſo they might deliver him unto the Power and Au- 
thority of the Governour. They wanted matter of Accuſation againſt him, to the 
Power they were under. That they watched for, and that they would have been glad 
of, if they could have entangled him in bu talk; as St. Matthew expreſſes it, Chap. xxii. 
15. If they could have Jaid hold on any word that had dropt from him, that might 
have rendred him guilty or ſuſpected to the Roman Governour; that would have ſer- 
ved their turn, to have laid hold upon him, with hopes to deſtroy him. For their Power 
not anſwering their Malice, they could not K him to Death by their own Autho- 
rity, without the Permiſſion and Aſſiſtance of the Governour; as they confeſs, John 
XVIii. 31. It is not lawful for us to put any man to Death. This made them ſo earneſt 
for a Declaration in direct words, from his own Mouth, that he was the A4z/iah. *Twas 
not that they would more have believed in him, for ſuch a Declaration of himſelf, than 
they did for his Miracles, or other ways of making himſelf known, which it appears 
they underſtood well enough. But they wanted plain direct words, ſuch as might 
ſupport an Accuſation, and be of weight before an Heathen Judge. This was the 
reaſon why they preſſed him to ſpeak out, John x. 24. Then came the Jews round about 
him, and ſaid unto him, How long doſt thou hold us in ſuſpenſe ? If thou be the Meſſiah, 
tell us PLAINLY, mejppnoie 5 i. e. in direct words: For that St. John uſes it in that 
Senſe, we may ſee, Chap. xi. 11---14. Jeſus faith to them, Lazarus ſeepeth. His 

"Diſciples ſaid, If he ſleeps, he ſhall do well. Howbeit, Jeſus ſpake of his Death; but 
they thought he had ſpoken of taking of reſt in fletp. Then ſaid Jeſus to them plainly; 
Tejpnria, Lazarus is dead. Here we ſee what is meant by najjn-ia, P LAIN direct 
words, ſuch as expreſs the thing without a Figure; and ſo they would have had Jeſus i 
pronounce himſelf to be the Mefiah. And the ſame thing they preſs again, Mat. kl 
xvi. 63. The High Prieſt adjuring him by the living God, to tell them whether he 
were the 24e/iah, the Son of God; as we ſhall have occaſion to take notice by 
and by. 2 15 | | 


This 
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This we may obſerve in the whole Management of their Deſign againſt his Life. 
It turned upon this, that they wanted and. wiſhed for a Declaration from him, in 
direct Words, that he was the Mefiah : Something from his own Mouth, that 
might offend the Roman Power, and render him Criminal to Pilate. In the 21ſt. 
Verſe of this xxth of Luke, They asked him, ſaying, Maſter, we know that thou ſayeſt 
and teacheſt rightly ; neither accepteſt thou the _= of any, but teacheſt the way of 
God truly. Is it lawful for us to give Tribute to Ceſar or no? By this. captious Que- 
ſtion they hoped to catch him, which way ſoever he anſwered. For if he had 
ſaid, they ought to pay Tribute to Cæſar, 'twould be plain he allowed their Sub- 
jection to the Romans; and ſo in effect diſown'd himſelf to be their King and Deliverer ; 
hereby he would have contradicted what his Carriage and Doctrine ſeemed to 
aim at, the Opinion that was ſpread amongſt the People, that he was the Mieſſiah. 
This would have quaſh'd the Hopes, and deſtroy d the Faith of thoſe who believed 
on him; and have turned the Ears and Hearts of the People from him. If on the 
other ſide, he anſwered No, it is not lawful to pay Tribute to Ceſar ; they had had 
out of his own Mouth wherewithal to condemn him before Pontius Pilate. But 
St. Luke tells us, v. 23. He perceived their Craftineſs, and ſaid unto them, Why tempt 
ge me? i.e. Why do ye lay Snares for me ? 7e Hypocrites, ſhew me the Tribute. money; 
ſo it is, Mat. xxii. 19. Whoſe Image and Inſcription has it? 7 hey ſaid, Caeſar's. He 
ſaid unto them, Render therefore to Ceſar the things tVat are Ceſar's, and to God the 
things that are God's. By the Wiſdom and Caution of which unexpected Anſwer, 
he defeated their whole Leſign. And they could not take hold of his Words before the 
People; and they marvelled at his anſwer, and held their peace, Luke xx. 26. And 
leaving him, they departed, Mat. xxii. 22. 
He having by this Reply, and (what he anſwered to the Sadducees concerning 
the Reſurrection, and to the Lawyer, about the firſt Commandment, Mark xii.) an- 
ſwered ſo little to their Satisfaction or Advantage, they durſt ask him no more 


- Queſtions, any of them. And now their Mouths being ſtopp'd, he himſelf begins 


to r them about the Aiſiab; asking the Phariſees, Mat. xxii. 41. What 
think ye of the Meſſiah, whoſe Son is he? They ſay-unto him, The Son of David, Where- 


in, though they anſwered right, yet he ſhews them in the following Words, that 


however they pretended to be Studiers and Teachers of the Law, yet they under- 
ftood not clearly the Scriptures concerning the Aefiab 3 and thereupon he tharply 
rebukes their Hypocriſie, Vanity, Pride, Malice, Covetouſneſs and Ignorance ; and 
particularly tells them, v. 13. Je ſhut up the Kingdom of Heaven againſt Men: For 
ye neither go in your ſelves, nor ſuffer ye them that are entring, to goin. Whereby he 
plainly declares to them, that the Aeſſiah was come, and his Kingdom began; but that 
they refuſed to believe in him themſelves, and did all they could to hinder others from 
believing in him; as is manifeſt throughout the New Teſtament: The Hiſtory where- 
of ſufficiently explains what is meant here by The Kingdom of Heaven, which the 
Scribes and Phariſees would neither go into themſelves, nor ſuffer others to enter 
into. And they could not chuſe but underſtand him, though he named not him- 
ſelf in the caſe, | 8 
Provoked anew by his Rebukes, they get preſently to Council, Mat. xxvi. Then 
aſſembled together the Chief Prieſt, and the Scribes, and the Elders of the People, unto 
the Palace of the High-Prieſt, who was called Caiphas, and conſulted that they might 
take Jeſus by ſubtilty, and kill him. But they ſaid, Not on the Feaſt-day, leſt there be 
an Uproar among the People. For they feared the People, ſays St. Luke, Chap. xxii. 2. 
Having in the Night got Jeſus into their Hands, by the Treachery of Judas, 
they preſently led him away bound to Annas, the Father-in-Law of Caiaphas, the 
High-Prieſt, probably having examin'd him, and getting nothing out of him for 
his Purpoſe, ſends him away to Caiphas, v. 24. where the Chief Prieſts, the Scribes 
and the Elders were aſſembled, Mat. xvi. 57. John xvili. 13. 19. The High-Prieſt then 
asked Feſus of bu Diſciples, and of his Doctrine. Feſus anſwered him, I ſpake opem to 
the World, J ever taught in the Synagogue, and in the Temple, whither the Fews always 
reſort 3, and in ſecret have I ſaid nothing. A Proof that he had not in private to his 
Diſciples declared himſelf in expreſs Words to be the Meſſiab, the Prince. But he 
goes on. Why askeſt thou me? Ask Judas, who has been always with me. Ak them 
who heard me, what I have ſaid unto them; behold, they know what I ſaid, Our Sa- 
viour we ſee here warily declines, for the Reaſons abo ve-mention'd, all diſcourſe of 


his Doctrine. The Sanhedrim, Mat. xxvi. 59. Sought falſe Witneſs againſt him: But 


when 
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when they. found none that were ſufficient, or came up to the Foint they deſired ; 
which was to have ſomething againit him to take away his Life, (For to I think 
the words je- and ion mean, Mark xiv. 56. 59.) They try again what they can 
get out of him himſelf, concerning his being the Meſſiab; which if he owned in ex- 
preſs Words, they thought they ſhould have enough againſt him at the Tribunal of 
the Roman Governour, to make him Læſæ Majeſtatis reum, and ſo to take away his Lite. 
They therefore ſay to him, Luke xxii. 67. Jf thou be the Meſſiah, tell us. Nay, as 
St, Matthew hath it, the High-Prieſt adjures him by the living God to tell them 
whether he were the Meſſiah. To which our Saviour replies, If 1 tell you, ye will not 
believe; and if I a you, ye will not anſwer me, nor let me go. If I tell you, and prove 
to you, by the Teſtimony given me from Heaven, and by the Works that I have 
done among you, you will not believe in me, that Jam the Aeſſiab. Or if you ſhould 
ask where the Meſſrah is to be born, and what State he ſhould come in; how he 
thould appear, and other things that you think in me are not reconcileable with the 
Ateſſrah ; you will not anſwer me, and let me go, as one that has no pretence to be 
the Meſſiah, and you are not afraid ſhouid be received for ſuch. But yet I tell you, 
Hereafter ſhall the Son of Man fit on the right Hand of the Power of God, v. 70. Then 
ſaid they all, Art thou then the Son of God ? And he ſaid unto them, ye ſay that I an: 
By which Diſcourſe with them, related at large here by St. Zuke, it is plain, that the 
Anſwer of our Saviour, ſet. down by St. Matthew, Chap. xxvi. 64. in theſe Words, 
Thou haſt ſaid ; and by St. Mark, Chap. xiv. 62. in theſe, I am; is an Anſwer only 
to this Queſtion, Art thou then the Son of God? And not to that other, Art thou 
the Meſſiah ? which preceded, and he had anſwered to before: Though Matthew 
and Mark, contracting the Story, ſet them down together, as if making but one 
Queſtion, omitting all the intervening Diſcourſe 3 whereas tis plain out of St. Luke, 
that they were two diſtinct Queſtions, to which Jeſus gave two diſtinct Anſwers, 
In the firſt whereof, he, according to his uſual Caution, declined ſaying in plain ex- 
preſs Words, that he was the. AMeſſiab; though in the latter he owned himlelf to 

e the Son of God. Which though they being Jews, underſtood to fignifie the AZe/- 
ſiah; yet he knew could be no legal or weighty Accuſation againſt. him before a 
Heathen ; and ſo it proved. For upon his anſwering to their Queſtion, Art thou 
then the Son of God? Ne ſay that I am; they cry out, Luke xxii. 71. What need we any 
further Witneſſes ? For we our ſelves have heard out of his own Mouth : And ſo thinking 
they had enough againſt him, they hurry him away to Plate, Pilate asking them, 
John xvili. 29----32. What Accuſation bring you againſt thu Man? They anſwered, and 
ſaid, if he were not a Malefattor we would not have delivered him up unto thee. Then 
faid Pilate unto them, Take ye him, and judge him according to your Law. But this 


would not ſerve their turn, who aimed at his Life, and would be ſatisfied with no- 


thing elſe. The Jews therefore ſaid unto him, It is not lawful for us ta put any Mun 
to Death. And this was alſo, That the ſaying of Jeſus might be fulfilled which he ſpake, 
ſignifying what Death he ſhould dye. Purſuing therefore their Deſign of making him 
appear to Pontius Pilate guilty of Treaſon againſt Ceſar, Luke xxiii. 2. They began 
to accuſe him, ſaying, We found this Fellow perverting the Nation, and forbidding t» 
give Tribute to Cæſar; ſaying, that he himſelf is the Meſfiah the King: All which 
were Inferences of theirs, froin his ſaying, he was the Son of Cod: Which Pontius 
Pilate finding, (for 'tis conſonant that he examined them to the preciſe Words he had 
ſaid ) their Accuſation had no weight with him. However, the Name of King be- 
ing ſuggeſted againſt Jeſus, he thought himſelf concerned to ſearch it to the bot- 


tom, John Xviii. 33---37. Then Pilate entred again into the Tudgment-Hall, and called 


Jeſus, and ſaid unto him, Art thou the Ring of the Jews ? Jeſus anſwered him, Sayeſt 
thou this of thy ſelf, or did others tell it thee of me ? Pilate anſwered, am I Jew ? 
Thine own Nation aud the Chief Prieſt haue delivered thee unto me : What haſt thou 
done? Feſus anſwered, My Kingdom is not of this World : If my Kingdom were of this 
world, then would my Servants fight, that I ſhould not be delivered to the Fews: But my 
Kingdom is not from hence. Pilate therefore ſaid unto him, Art thou a King then ? Jeſus 
anſwered, Thou ſayeſt that I am King, For thu end was I born, and for this cauſe came 
1 into the World, that 1 ſhould bear witneſs to the Truth : Every one that is of the Truth 
beareth my voice. In this Dialogue between our Saviour and Pilate, we may obſerve, 
I. That being asked, whether he were the King of the ewe? He anſwers fo, that 
though he deny it not, yet he avoided giving the leaſt Umbrage, that he had any 
Deſign upon the Government. For though he allows himſelf to be a King, yet to 
= nn Sſſ obviate 
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obviate any ſuſpicion, he tells Pilate His Kingdom is not of this World ;, and evidences 


it by this, that if he had pretended to any Title to that Country, his Followers, 
which were not a few, and were forward enough to believe him their King, would 


have fought for him; if he had had a Mind to ſet himſelf up by Force, or his King- 


dom were ſo to be erected. But my Kingdom, ſays he, # not from hence, is not of this 
Faſhion, or of this Place. 

2. Pilate, being by his Words and Circumſtances ſatisfied that he laid no Claim to 
his Province, or meant any Diſturbance of the Government, was yet a little ſurpri- 
ed to hear a Man, in that poor Garb, without Retinue, or ſo much as a Servant or 
a Friend, own himſelf to be a King; and therefore asks him, with ſome kind of won- 
der, Art thou a King then? 

>, That our Saviour declares, that his great Buſineſs into the World was, to teſtifie 
and make good this great Truth, that he was a King; i. e. in other Words, that 
he was the Meſſiah. \ 

4. That whoever were Followers of Truth, and got into the way of Truth and 
Happineſs, received this Doctrine concerning him, viz. That he was the Aeta, 
their King. 

Pilate being thus ſatisfied, that he neither meant, nor could there ariſe any harm 
from his pretence, whatever it was to be a King, tells the Jews, v. 38. 7 find no fault 
in this Man. But the Jews were the more fierce, Luke xxiii. 5. ſaying, He ſtirreth up 
the People to Sedition, by bis preaching through all Fewry, beginning from Galilee to thus 
place. And then 7iate, learning that he was of Galilee, Herod's Juriſdiction, ſent him 
to Herod; to whom alſo the chief Prieſts and S:ribes, v. 10. vebemently accuſed him. 
Herod finding ali their Accuſations either falſe or frivolous, thought our Saviour a 
bare Object of Contempt; and fo turning him only into Ridicule, ſent him back to 
Pilate: Who calling unto him the chief Prieſts, and the Rulers, and the People, 
7. 14. Said unto them, Je have bronght thu Man unto me, as one that perverteth the 
J eople; And behold, I have examined him before you, have found no Fault in this Man, 
touching theſe things whereef ye accuſe him; No, nor yet Herod; for I ſent you to him : 
And ſo nothing worthy of Death is done by him: And therefore he would have releaſed: 
him. For he knew the chief Prieſts had delivered him through Envy, Mark xv, 10. And 
when they demanded Barrabas to be releaſed, but as for Jeſus, cried, Crucifie him; 
Luke xxiii. 22. Plate ſaid unto them the third time, Why ? What Evil hath he done? 1 
have found no cauſe of Death in him; I will therefore chaftiſe him, and let him go. 

We may obſerve in all this whole Proſecution of the Jews, that they would fain 
have got it out of Jeſuss own Mouth, in expreſs Words, that he was the eſtab : 
Which not being able to do with all their Art and Endeavour; all the reſt that they 
could alledge againſt him, not amounting to a Proof before Pilate, that he claimed to 
be King of the Jews; or that he had cauſed or done any thing towards a Mutiny 
or Inſurrection among the People; (for upon theſe two, as we ſee, their whole 
Charge turned) late again and again pronounced him innocent: For ſo he did a 
fourth, and a fifth time; bringing him out to them, after he had whipt him, Job 
xix. 4,6. And after all, when Pilate ſaw that he could prevail nothing, but that rather 
a Tumult mas made, he took Water, and waſhed his Hands before the Multitude, ſaying, 
Tam innocent of the Blood of this juſt Man; ſee you to it, Mat. xxvii. 24. Which gives 
us a clear reaſon of the cautious and wary Conduct of our Saviour, in not declaring 
himſelf, in the whole courſe of his Miniſtry, ſo much as to his Diſciples, much leſs 
ro the Multitude or the Rulers of the Jews, in expreſs Words, to be the 24zab the 
King: And why he kept himſelf always in prophetical or parabolical Terms : ( He and 
his Diſciples preaching only the Kingdom of God, i. e. of the Mefhah, to be come) 
And left to his Miracles to declare who he was; though this was the Truth, which 
he came into the World, as he fays himſelf, John xviii. 37. to teſtifie, and which his 
Diſciples were to believe. | | 

When Plate, ſatisfied of his Innocence, would have releaſed him; and the Jews 
perſiſted to cry out, Cracifie him, Cruciſie him, John xix. 6. Pilate ſays to them, Take 

ye him your ſelves, and crucifie him : For I do not find any fault in him. The Jews then, 
ſince they could not make him a State-Criminal, by alledging his ſaying that he was 
the Son of God; ſay, by their Law it was a capital Crime, v. 7. The Jews anſwered to 
Pilate, We have a Law, and by our Law he ought to die; becauſe he made himſelf the Son 
of God, i. e. becauſe, by ſaying he is the Son of God, he has made himſelf rhe Mefrab 
the Prophet, which was to come. For we find no other Law but that againſt falſe 

5 Prophets, 
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Prophets, Dent. xviii. 20. whereby making himſelf the Son of God, deſerved Death, 
After this, Pilate was the more deſirous to releaſe him, v. 12,13. But the Jews cried 
ont, ſaying, If thou let this Man go, thou art not Ceſar's Friend: Whoſoever maketh 
himſelf a King, ſpeaketh againſt Celir Here we ſee the ſtreſs of their Charge againſt 
Jeſus ; whereby they hoped to take away his Life; viz. That he made himſelf Xing. 
We fee alſo upon what they you this Accuſation, viz. Becauſe he had own- 
ed himſelf to be the Son of God. For he had in their hearing, never made or pro- 
feſſed himſelf to be a King. We ſee here likewiſe the Reaſon why they were ſo de- 
ſirous to draw, from his own Mouth, a Confeſſion in expreſs Words that he was the 
Meſſiah 5 viz. That they might have what might be a clear Proof that he did ſo. 
And laſt of all, we ſee the Reaſon why, though in Expreſſions, which they under- 
ſtood, he owned himſelf to them to be the AMeſſiab; yet he avoided declaring it to 
them, in ſuch Words as might look Criminal at Pilates Tribunal. He owned him- 
ſelf to be the Meſſiah plainly, to the Underſtanding of the Jews 3 but in ways that 
could not, to the Underſtanding of Pilate, make it appear that he had laid claim to 
the Kingdom of Judea, or went about to make himſelf King of that Country. But 
whether his ſaying, that he was the Son of God, was Criminal by their Law, that Pi- 
{ate troubled not himſelf about. | | 

He that conſiders what Tacitus, Suetonius, Seneca de Benef. I. 3. c. 26. ſay of Tibe- 
rius and his Reign, will find how neceſſary it was for our Saviour, if he would not 
dye as à Criminal and a Tray tor, to take great heed to his Words and Actions; that 
he did, or ſaid not any thing that might be offenſive, or give the leaſt Umbrage to the 
Roman Government. It behoved an innocent Man, who was taken notice of for 
ſ0;;.ething extraordinary in him, to be very wary under a jealous and cruel Prince, 
who incouraged Informations, and filled his Reign with Executions for Treaſon ; un- 
der whom Words ſpoken innocently, or in jeſt, if they could be miſconſtrued, were 
made Treaſon, and proſecuted with a Rigor, that made it always the ſame thing to 


John xix. 12. that he ſhould not be a Friend to Ceſar, if he let Jeſus go; (for that 
whoever made himſelf King, was a Rebel againſt Ceſar 3) he asks them no more, 
whether they would take Barrabas, and ſpare Jeſus ; but (though againſt his Con- 
ſcience) gives him up to Death, to ſecure his own Head, 

One thing more there is, that gives us light into this wiſe and neceſſarily cautious 
Management of himſelf, which manifeſtly agrees with it, and makes a part of it: 
And that is, the choice of his Apoſtles z exactly ſuited to the deſign and foreſight of 
the Neceſſity of keeping the 33 of the Kingdom of the Aeſſiah, which was 
now expected, within certain general Terms during his Miniſtry: It was not fit to 
open himſelf too plainly or forwardly, to the heady Jews, that he himſelf was the 
AMeſſiah: That was to be left to the Obſervation of thoſe who would attend to the 
Purity of his Life, the Teſtimony of his Miracles, and the Conformity of all, with 
the Predictions concerning him; by theſe Marks, thoſe he lived amongſt were to find 
it out, without an expreſs Promulgation that he was the Meſſiab, till atter his Death. 
His Kingdom was to be opened to them by degrees, as well to prepare them to re- 
ceive it, as to enable him to be long enough amongſt them; to perform what was the 
Work of the Aieſſiah to be done; and fulfil all thoſe ſeveral parts of what was fore- 
told of him in the Old Teſtament, and we ſee applied to him in the New. 

The Jews had no other thoughts of their Meſſiah, but of a mighty temporal Prince, 
that ſhould raiſe their Nation into an higher degree of Power, Dominion, and Pro- 
ſperity than ever it had enjoyed. They were filled with the Expectation of a glorious 
earthly Kingdom. It was not therefore for a poor Man, the Son of a Carpenter, 
and (as they thought) born in Galilee, to pretend to it. None of the Jews, no not 
his Diſciples, could have born this; if he had expreſly avowed this at firſt, and be- 
gan his Preaching, and the opening of his Kingdom this way; eſpecially if he had 
added to it, that in a Year or two he ſhould dye an ignominious Death upon the 
Croſs. They are therefore prepared for the Truth by Degrees. Firſt, John the Bap- 
tiſt tells them, The Kingdom of God (a Name by which the Jews called the Kingdom 
of the Meſfah) is at hand. Then our Saviour comes, and he tells them of the King- 
dom of God; ſometimes that it is at hand, and upon ſome Occaſions, that it is come; 
but ſays in his publick Preaching little or nothing of himſelf. Then come the Apo- 
ſtles and Evangeliſts after his Death, and they in expreſs Words teach what his Birth, 
Vol. II. Sſſ2 Life, 


be accuſed and condemned. And therefore we ſee, that when the Jews told Pilate, 
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Life, and Doctrine had done before, and had prepared the well-diſpoſed to receive; 
viz, That Jeſus is the Meſſiah. | 

To this Deſign and Method of publiſhing the Goſpel, was the choice of the Apo- 
ſtles exactly adjuſted 3 a Company of poor, ignorant, illiterate Men; who, as Chriſt 
himſelf tells us, Mat. xi. 25. and Lake x. 21. were not of the wiſe and prudent Men 
of the World: They were, in that reſpect, but mere Children. Theſe, convinced by 
the Miracles they ſaw him daily do, and the unblameable Life he led, might be diſ- 
poſed to believe him to be the MAeſſiah: And though they, with others, expected a 
temporal Kingdom on Earth, might yet reſt ſatisfied in the truth of their Maſter 
(who had honoured them with being near his Perſon) that it would come, without 
being roo inquiſitive after the time, manner, or ſeat of his Kingdom, as Men of Let- 
ters, more ſtudied in their Rabbins, or Men of Buſineſs, more verſed in the World, 
would have been forward to have been, Men great, or wiſe, in Knowledge or Ways 
of the World, would hardly have been kept from prying more narrowly into his De- 
ſign and Conduct; or from queſtioning him about the Ways and Meaſures he would 
take for aſcending the Throne ; and what means were to be uſed towards it, and when 
they ſhould in earneſt ſet about it. Abler Men, of higher Births or Thoughts, would 
hardly have been hindred from whiſpering, at leaſt, to their Friends and Relations, 
that their Maſter was the Meſſiah; and that though he concealed himſelf to a fit Op- 
portunity, and till things were ripe for it, yet they ſhould e er long ſee him break out 
of his Obſcurity, caſt off the Cloud, and declare himſelf, as he was, King of 1ſraef. 
Bur the Ignorance and Lowneſs of theſe good poor Men, made them of another 
Temper. They went along in an implicit truſt on him, punctually keeping to his 
Commands, and not exceeding his Commiſſion. When he ſent them to preach the 
Goſpel, he bid them preach The Kingdom of God to be at hand; and that they 
did, without being more particular than he had ordered, or mixing their own Pru- 
dence with his Commands, to promote the Kingdom of the Meſſiab. They preached 
it, without giving, or ſo much as intimating that their Maſter was he: Which 
Men of another Condition, and an higher Education, would ſcarce have forborn to 
have done. When he asked them, who they thought him to be; and Peter anſwer'd, 
The Meſſiah, the Son of God, Mat. xvi. 16. He plainly ſhews, by the following Words, 
that he himſelf had not told them ſo; and at the ſame time, v. 20. forbids them to 
tell this their Opinion of him, to any Body. How obedient they were to him in 
this, we may not only conclude from the filence of the Evangeliſts concerning an 
ſuch thing, publiſhed by them any where before his Death z but from rhe tk 
Obedience three of them paid to a like Command of his. He takes Peter, James 
and John into a Mountain, and there Moſes and Elias coming to him, he is tranſ- 
figured before them, Mat. xvii. 9. He charges them, ſaying, See that ye tel no Man 
what ye have ſeen, till the Son of Man ſhall be riſen from the dead. And St. Luke tells 
us, what punctual Obſervers they were of his Orders in this cafe, Chap. ix. 36. They 
kept it cloje, and told no Man, in thoſe Days, any of thoſe Things which they had ſeen. 

Whether twelve other Men, of quicker Farts, and of a Station or Breeding which 


might have given them any Opinion of themſelves, or their own Abilities, would 


have been ſo eaſily kept from medling beyond juſt what was preſcribed them, in a 
Matter they had ſo much Intereſt in; and have ſaid nothing of what they might in 
human Prudence have thought would have contributed to their Maſter's Reputa- 
tion, and made way for his Advancement to his Kingdom, I leave to be conſidered. 
And it may ſuggeſt matter of Meditation, whether St. Paul was not for this reaſon, by 
his Learning, Parts, and warmer Temper, better fitted for an Apoſtle after, than du- 
ring our Saviour's Miniſtry : And therefore, though a choſen Veſſel, was not by the 
divine Wiſdom called till after Chriſt's Reſurrection. . | 
l offer this only as a Subject of magnifying the admirable Contrivance of the divine 
Wiſdom, in the whole Work of our Redemption, as far as we are able to trace it by 
the Foot-ſteps which God hath made viſible to human Reaſon. For though it be as 
eaſie to omnipotent Power to do all things by an immediate over-ruling Will, and fo 
to make any Inſtruments work, even contrary to their Nature, in Subſerviency to his 
ends; yet his Wiſdom is not uſually at the expence of Miracles (if I may fo ſay) but only 
in caſes that require them, for the evidencing of ſome Revelation or Miſſion to be from 
him. He does conftantly (unleſs where the Confirmation of ſome Truth requites it 
otherwiſe) bring about his Purpoſes by means operating according to their Pe 


as delivered in the Scriptures. 


If it were not ſo, the Courſe and Evidence of things would be confounded, Miracles 
would loſe their Name and Force; and there could be no Diſtinction betwen Natural 
and Supernatural, | 
T:;cre had been no room left to ſee and admire the Wiſdom, as well as Innocence 
of our Saviour, if he had raſhly every where expoſed himſelf to the Fury of the Jews, 
and had always been preſerved by a miraculous ſuſpenſion of their Malice, or a micaculous 
reſcuing him out of their Hands. It was enough for him once to eſcape from the 
Men of Nazareth, who were going to throw him down a Precipice, for him never to 
preach to them again. Our Saviour had Multitudes that followed him for the Loaves ; 
who barely ſeeing the Miracles that he did, would have made him King. If to the Mi- 
racles he did, he had openly added in expreſs Words, that he was the 47/frah, and the 
King they expected to deliver them, he would have had more Followers, and warmer 
in the Cauſe, and readier to ſet him up at the Head of a Tumult. Theſe, indeed, God, 
by a miraculous Influence, might have hindred from any ſuch Attempt; But then Po- 
ſterity could not have believed that the Nation of the Fews did at that time expect the 
Meſſiah their King and Deliverer; or that Jeu, who declared himſelf to be that King 
and Deliverer, thewed any Miracles amongſt them, to convince them of it; or did any 
thing worthy to make him be credited or received. If he had gone about preaching 
to the Multitude which he drew after him, that he was the 22e/ſzab, the King of 1ſrael ; 
and this had been evidenced to Pilate; God could, indeed, by a ſupernatural Influence 
upon his Mind, have made Pilate pronounce him innocent, and not condemn him as a 
Malefactor, who had openly, for three Years together, preached Sedition to the Peo- 
ple, and endeavoured to perſuade them that he was the Meſſiah their King, of the 
Blood-Royal of David, come to deliver them. But then I ask, whether Poſterity 
would not either have ſuſpected the Story, or that ſome Art had been uſed to gain 
that Teltimony from Pate ? Becauſe he could not (for nothing) have been fo fa- 
vourable to 77%, as to be willing to releaſe ſo turbulent and ſeditious a Man; to de- 
clare him innocent, and to caſt the blame and guilr of his Death, as unjuſt, upon 
the Envy of the Jews. | 

But now the Malice of the Chief Prieſts, Scribes, and Phariſees z the Headineſs 
of the Mob, animated with Hopes, and raiſed with Miracles; Judass Treachery, and 
Pilate's Care of his Government, and of the Peace of his Province, all working natu- 
rally as they ſhould z Feſus, by the admirable Warineſs of his Carriage, and an ex- 
traordinary Wiſdom viſible in his whole Conduct, wearhers all theſe Difficulties, does 
the Work he comes for, uninterruptedly goes about preaching his full appointed 
time, ſufficiently manifeſts himſelf to be the Meſiah in all the Particulars the Scri- 
prare had foretold of him; and when his Hour is come, ſuffers Death: But is acknow- 
edged both by Judas that betrayed, and Pilate that condemned him, to dye Innocent: 
For, to uſe his own'Words, Luke xxiv. 46. Thus it is written, and thus it behoved the 
Ateſſiah to ſuffer. And of his whole Conduct, we have a Reaſon and clear Reſolution 
in thoſe Words to St. Peter, Mat. XxXvi. 53. Thinkeſt thou that I cannot nom pray to ny 
Father, and he ſhall preſently give me more than twelve Legions of Angels? But how then 
fhall the Scripture be fulfilled, that thus it muſt be? | 
Having this Clew to guide us, let us now obſerve how our Saviour's Preaching and 
Conduct comported with it, in the laſt Scene of his Life. How cautious he had been 


uſe the Name of the Aaeſiah but once, till he now came to rruſalem this laſt Paſſover: 
Before this, his Preaching and Miracles were leſs at Jeruſalem (where he uſed to 
make but very ſhort ſtays) than any where elſe. But now he comes fix Days before 
the Feaſt, and is every Day in the Temple teaching; and there publickly heals the 
blind and the lame, in the preſence of the Scribes, Phariſees, and Chief Prieſts, The 
time of his Miniſtry drawing to an end, and his hour coming, he cared not how much 
the Chief Prieſts, Elders, Rulers, and the Sanhedrim were provoked againſt him by 
his Dottrine and Miracles: He was as open and hold in his preaching and doing the 
Works of the Mefiah now at Jernſalem, and in the fight of the Rulers, and of 
all the People; as he had been before cautious and reſerved there, and careful to be 
little taken notice of in that place, and not to come in their way more than needs. 
All that he now took care o* „ was not what they ſhould think of him, or deſign 
againſt him, (for he knew they would ſeize him) but to ſay or do nothing that might 


But as for the Grandees of the Jewiſh Nation, he ſpares them not, but ſharply now 
| | e reprehends 


in the former part of his Miniſtry, we have already obſerved. We never find him to 


be a juſt matter of Accuſation againſt him, or render him criminal to the Governour. 
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reprehends their Miſcarriages publickly in the Temple; where he calls them, more 
than once, Hypocrites; as is to be ſeen Mat. xxiii. And concludes all with no ſofter a 
Compellation than Serpents and Generation of Vipers. 

After this ſevere Reproof of the Scribes and Phariſees, being retired with his Diſ- 
ciples into the Mount of Olives, over againſt the Temple, and there foretelling 
the Deſtruction of it; his Diſciples ask him, Mat. xxiv. 3, &c. When it ſhould be, and 
what ſhould be the ſigns of his coming? He ſays to them, Take heed that no Man deceive 
you : For many ſhall come in my Name, i. e. taking on them the Name and Dignity 
of the Meſſiah, which is only mine, ſaying, I am the Meſſiah, and ſhall deceive many, 
But be not you by them miſled, nor by Perſecution driven away from this funda- 
mental Truth, that I am the Meſſiah; for many ſhall be ſcandalized, and Apoſtatize, 
but he that endures to the end, the ſame ſhall be ſaved : And this Goſpel of the King- 
dom ſhall be preached in all the World: i. e. The good News of me, the Aeſſiah, and 
my Kingdom, ſhall be ſpread through the World. This was the great and only 
point of Belief they were warned to ſtick to; and this is inculcated again, v. 23---26, 
and Mark xiii. 2123. with this emphatical Application to them in both theſe Evan- 
geliſts, Behold, I have told you before-hand ; remember ye are fore-warned. 

This was in his Anſwer to the Apoſtles Enquiry concerning his Coming, and the 
end of the world, v. 3. For ſo we tranſlate 735 ouvrreacias 78 al 3 we muſt under- 
ſtand the Diſciples here to put their Queſtion, according to the Notion and way of 
ſpeaking of the Jews. For they had two Worlds, as we tranſlate it, 5 yu» arr x) 6 
ira day 3 the preſent World, and the World to come. The Kingdom of God, as 
they called it, or the time of the Adeſſtah, they called 5 wiaruy d,, the World to 
come, which they believed was to put an end to thy world : And that then the Juſt 
ſhould be raiſed from the Dead, to enjoy, in that new World, a happy Eternity, with 
thoſe of the Jewiſh Nation who ſhould be then living. 

Theſe two Things, viz. the viſible and powerful Appearance of his Kingdom, 
and the end of the World, being confounded in the Apoſtles Queſtion, our Saviour 
does not ſeparate them, nor diſtinctly reply to them apart; but leaving the Enqui- 
rers in the common Opinion, anſwers at once concerning his coming to take Ven- 
geance of the Jewiſh Nation, and put an end to their Church, Worſhip, and Com- 
monwealth z which was their à d aay, preſent World, which they counted ſhould 
laſt till the Meſſiah came: And ſo it did, and then had an end put to it. And to 
this he joins his laſt coming to Judgment, in the Glory of his Father, to put a final 
end to this World, and all the Diſpenſation belonging to the Poſterity of Adam 
upon Earth. This joining them together, made his Anſwer obſcure, and hard to 
be underſtood by them then; nor was jt ſafe for him to ſpeak plainer of his King 
dom, and the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem, unleſs he had a mind to be accuſed for ha- 
ving Deſigns againſt the Government. For Judas was amongſt them: And whether 
no other but his Apoſtles were comprehended under the name of his Diſciples, who 
were with him at this time, one cannot determine. Our Saviour therefore ſpeaks of 
his Kingdom in no other ſtile but that which he had all along hitherto uſed, viz. The 
Kingdom of God, Luke xxi. 31. When you ſee theſe things come to paſs, know ye that the 
Kingdom of God is nigh at hand. And continuing on his Diſcourſe with them, he 
has the ſame Expreſſion, Mat. xxv. 1. Then the Kingdom of Heaven ſhall be like unto ten 
Firgins, At the end of the following Parable of the Talents, he adds, v. 31. hen 
the Son of Man ſhall come in his Glory, and all the holy Angels with him, then ſhall he fit 
upon the Throne of his Glory, and before him ſhall be gathered all the Nations. And he 
ſhall ſet the Sheep on his right hand, and the Goats on his left. Then ſhall the KING 
ſay, &c. Here he deſcribes to his Diſciples the appearance of his Kingdom, where- 
in he will ſhew himſelf 4 King in Glory upon his Throne; but this in ſuch a way, 
and ſo remote, and ſo unintelligible to a Heathen Magiſtrate 3 that if it had been al- 
ledged againſt him, it would have ſeemed rather the Dream of a crazy Brain, than 
the Contrivance of an ambitious or dangerous Man deſigning againſt the Govern- 
ment: The way of expreſſing what he meant, being in the prophetick Stile, which 
is ſeldom ſo plain, as to be underſtood, till accompliſhed. Tis plain, that his Diſ- 
ciples themſelves comprehended not what Kingdom he here ſpoke of, from their 
Queſtion to him after his Reſurrection, it thou at this time reſtore again the King- 
dom to Iſrael? | | 

Having finiſhed theſe Diſcourſes, he takes order for the Paſſover, and eats it with 
his Diſciples z ai.d at Supper tells them, that one of them ſhould betray him: Ae 

a 


2s delivered in the Scriptares. 

adds; John xiii. 19. 7 tel! it you now, before it come, that when it is rome to paſs, you 
may know that I am. He does not ſay out, the Adeſſiah's Judas ſhould not have that 
to ſay againſt him if he would; though that be the ſenſe in which he uſes this Ex- 
preſſion, £y& ei, I am, more than once. And that this is the meaning of it, is 
clear from Mark xii. 6. Luke xxi. 8. In both which Evangeliſts the Words are, 
For many ſhall come in my Name, ſaying, «ys eiu, I am: The Meaning whereof 
we ſhall find explained in the parallel place of St. Matthew, Chap: xxiv. 5. For many 
ſhall come in my Name, ſaying, 7 e 6 Xpiede, I am the Meſſiab. Here in 
this place of John xiii. Jeſus foretels what ſhould happen to him, vzz. that he ſhould 
be betrayed by Juda,; adding this Frediction to the many other Particulars of his 
Death and Suffering, which he had at other times foretold to them, And here he 
tells them the reaſon of theſe his Predictions, viz. that afterwards they might be a 
Confirmation to their Faith. And what was it that he would have them believe, and 
be confirmed in the belief of? Nothing but this, 7 %% e, that he was the Meſ- 
ſiab. The ſame reaſon he gives, John xiii. 28. Tou have heard, how 1 ſaid unto you, I g0 
away, and come again unto you : And now I have told you before it come to pajs, that when 
it is come to paſs, ye might believe. 


When Judas had left them, and was gone out, he talks a little freer to them of 


his Glory, and his Kingdom, than ever he had done before. For now he ſpeaks 


plainly of himſelf and of his Kingdom, John xiii. 31. Thefore when he | Judas ] was 
gone out, Jeſus ſaid, Now is the Son of Man glorified, and God is alſo glorified in him. 
And if God be glorified in him, God ſhall alſo glorifie him in himſelf, and ſhall ſtraitway 
glorifie him. And Luke xxii. 29. And I will appoint unto you a Kingdom, as my Father 
hath appointed unto me; that ye may eat and drink with me at my Table in my King- 
dom. Though he has every where all along through his Miniſtry preached the Go- 
ſpel of the Kingdom; and nothing elſe but that and Repentance, and the Duties of 
a good Life; yet it has been always the Kingdom of God, and the Kingdom of Heaven : 
And I do not remember, that any where, till now, he uſes any ſuch Expreſſion, as 
My Kingdom. But here now he ſpeaks in the firſt Perſon, J will appoint you a King- 
dom ; and in my Kingdom: And this we ſee is only to the Eleven, now Judas was 
gone from them. POLY | he 
With theſe Eleven, whom he was now juſt leaving, he has a long Diſcourſe to 
comfort them for the loſs of him; and to prepare them for the Perſecution of the 
World ; and to exhort them to keep his Commandments, and to love one another. 
And here one may expect all the Articles of Faith ſhouid be laid down plainly ; if any 
thing elſe were required of them to believe, but what he had taught them, and the 
believed already, viz. That he was the Meſſiah, John xiv. I. Ie believe in God, believe 
alſo in me, v. 29. 1 have told you before it come to paſs, that when it is come to paſs, ye 
may believe. It is believing on him, without any thing elſe, John xvi. 3 1. Jeſus an- 
ſwered them, Do ye now believe? This was in anſwer to their profeſſing, v. 30. Now 


are we ſure that thou knoweſt all Things, and needeſt not that any Man ſhould ask thee : 


By this we believe that thou comeſt forth from God. 


John xvii. 20. Neither pray 1 for theſe alone, but for them alſo which ſhall believe on 
me through their Word, All that is ſpoke of Believing, in this his laſt Sermon to them, 


is only believing on him, or believing that He came from God; which was no other 
than believing him to be the Meſſiah. 


* * 


Indeed, John xiv. 9. our Saviour tells Philip, e that hath ſeen me, hath ſeen- the 


Father. And adds, v. 10. Believeſt thou not that I am in the Father, and the Father 
in me? The Words that I ſpeak unto you, I ſpeak not of my ſelf : But the Father that 
dwelleth in me, he doth the Works, Which being in anſwer to. Philip's Words, v. 9. 
Shew us the Father, ſeem to import thus much: No Man hath ſeen God at any time, 
he is known only by his Works. And that he is my Father, and [ the Son of God, 
7. e. the Meſſiah, you may know by the Works I have done; which it is impoſlible 
I could do of my ſelf, but by the Union I have with God my Father. For that by 
being in God, and God in him, he ſignifies ſuch an Union with God, that God ope- 


rates in and by him, appears not only by the Words above-cited out of v. 10. . 
(which can ſcarce otherwiſe be made coherent ſenſe ) but alſo from the ſame Phraſe 


uſed again by our Saviour preſently after, v. 20. At that Day, viz. after his Reſur- 
rection, when they ſhould ſee him again, ye ſhall know that I am in my Father, and 
you in me, and I in you; i. e. by the Works 1 ſhall enable you to do, through a Power 
I have received from the Father: Which whoſoever ſees me do, muſt acknowledge 


the 
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the Father to be in me; and whoever ſees you do, muſt acknowledge me to be 
in you. And therefore he ſays, v. 12. Perily, verily I ſay unto you, He that belie- 
ꝛeth on me, the Works that I do ſhall he alſo do, becauſe T go unto my Father, Though 
1 go away, yet I ſhall be in you, who believe in me; and ye hall be enabled to dg 
Miracles alſo for the carrying on of my Kingdom, as 1 have done: That it m 
be manifeſted to others, that you are ſent by-me, as I have evidenced to you, that 
am ſent by the Father. And hence it is that he ſays, in the immediately preceding 
v.11. Believe me that I am in the Father, and the Father in me; if not, believe me for 
the ſake of the Works themſelves. Let the Works that I have done convince you that 
I am ſent by the Father; that he is with me, and that I do nothing but by his 
Will, and by vertue of the Union I have with him; and that conſequently I am the 
Aeſſiab, who am anointed, ſanctified, and ſeparate by the Father to the Work for 
which he ſent me. 

To confirm them in this Faith, and to enable them to do ſuch Works as he had 
done, he promiſes them the Holy Ghoſt, John xiv. 25, 26. Theſe things I have ſaid unto 
you, being Jet preſent with you. But when I am gone, the Holy Ghoft, the Paraclet 

which may ſignitie Monitor as well as Comforter, or Advocate) which the Father 
Yall ſend you in my Name, he ſhall ſhew you all Things, and bring to your remembrance 
all Things which I have ſaid. So that conſidering all that I have faid, and laying it 
together, and comparing 1t with what you ſhall ſee come to paſs, you may be more 
abundantly affured, that 1 am the AMeſſiab, and fully comprehend, that I have done 
and ſuffered all things foretold of the Aeſiab; and that were to be accompliſhed and 
fulfilled by him, according to the Scriptures. But be not filled with Grief that I leave 
you, John xvi.7. It is expedient for you that I go away, for if I go not away, the Paraclet will 
not come unto you. One reaſon why, if he went not away, the Holy Ghoſt could not 
come, we may gather from what has been obſerved concerning the prudent and wary 
Carriage of our Saviour all through his Miniſtry, that he might not incur Death 
with the leaſt ſuſpicion of a Malefactor. And therefore though his Diſciples believed 
him to be the Aab, yet they neither underſtood it fo well, nor were ſo well confir- 
med in the belief of it, as after that he being crucified and riſen again, they had re- 
ceived the Holy Ghoſt; and with the Gifts of the Holy Spirit, a fuller and clearer 
Evidence and Knowledge that he was the Meſſiab. They then were enlightned to 
ſee how his Kingdom was ſuch, as the Scriptures foretold, though not ſuch as they, 
till then, had expected. And now this Knowledge and Aſſurance received from the 
Holy Ghoſt, was of uſe to him after his Reſurrection; when they could now boldly 
go about, and openly preach, as they did, that Je/#s was the Meſiah; confirming 
that Doctrine by the Miracles which the Holy Ghoſt impowered them to do. But 
till he was dead and gone, they could not do this. Their going about openly Prea- 
ching, as they did after his Reſurrection, that Jeſus was the Aefiah 3 and doing Mi- 
racles every where, to make it good, would not have conſiſted with that Character 
of Humility, Peace and Innocence, which the Azefſiah was to ſuſtain, if they had 
done it before his Crucifixion. For this would have drawn upon him the Condem- 
nation of a Malefactor, either as a Stirrer of Sedition againſt rhe publick Peace, or as 
2 Pretender to the Kingdom of Iſrael. Hence we ſee, that they who before his 
Death preached only the Goſpel of the Kingdom; that the Kingdom of God was at 
hand ; as ſoon as they had received the Holy Ghoſt after his Reſurection, changed 
their Stile, and every where in expreſs Words declare, that Jeſus is the Meſhah, 
that King which was to come. This, the following Words here in St. John xvi. 
S- 14. confirm; where he goes on to tell them, And when he 1s come, he will convince 
the World of Sin: Becauſe they believed not on me. Your Preaching then, accompanied 
with Miracles, by the aſſiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt, ſhall be a Convittion to the 
World, that the Jews ſinned in not believing me to be the Aefrab. Of Righteouj- 
ne ſe, or Juſtice: Becauſe I go to my Father, and ye ſee me mo more, By the ſame Prea- 
ching and Miracles you ſhall confirm the Doctrine of my Aſcenſion ; and thereby con- 
vince the World that I was that Juſt One, who am therefore aſcended to the Father 
into Heaven, where no unjuſt Perſon ſhall enter. Of Judgment Becauſe the Prince 
of this World is judged. And by the fame aſſiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt ye ſhall con- 
vince the World, 9 Devil is judged or condemned, by your caſting of him 
aut, and deſtroy ing: Ni Kingdom, and his Worſhip wherever you preach. Our 
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Saviour adds, I bag na Things to ſay unto you, but you cannot bear them now. 


They were yet ſo fü a Temporal Kingdom, that they could not bear the diſco- 


very 
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very of what a kind of Kingdom his was, nor what a King he was to be: And 
Therefore he leaves them to the coming of the Holy Ghoſt, for a farther and fuller 
_ diſcovery of himſelf, and the Kingdom of the Aab; for fear they ſhould be ſcan- 
dalized in him, and give up the Hopes they had now in him; and forſake him. This 
he tells them, v. 1. of this xvi. Chapter: Theſe things 1 have ſaid unto you, that you 
may not be ſcandalized. The laſt thing he had told them before his ſaying this to 
them, we find in the laſt Verſes of the precedent Chapter: when the Paraclet is come, 
the Spirit of Truth, he ſhall witneſs concerning me. He ſhall thew you who I am, and 
witneſs it to the World; and then, Je alſo ſhall bear witneſs, becauſe ye have been with 
me from the beginning. He ſhall call to your Mind, what I have ſaid and done, that 
ye may underſtand it, and know, and bear Witneſs concerning me. And again here, 
John xvi. after he had told them, they could not bear what he had more to ſav, he 
adds, v.13. Howbeit, when the Spirit of Truth is come, he will guide you into all Truth; 
and he will ſhew you things to come: He ſhall glorifie me. By the Spirit, when he comes, 
ye thall be fully inſtructed concerning me; and though you cannot yet, from what 1 
have ſaid to you, clearly comprehend my Kingdom and Glory, yet he ſhall make it 
known to you wherein it conſiſts: And though I am now in a mean State, and ready 
to be given up to Contempt, Torment, and Death, ſo that ye know not what to think 
of it; yet the Spirit, when he comes, ſhall glorifie me, and fully ſatisfie you of my 
Power and Kingdom; and that I fit on the right Hand of God, to order all things 
for the good and increaſe of it, till I come again at the laſt Day in Fulneſs 

of Glory. | | 
Accordingly, the Apoſtles had a full and clear fight and perſwaſion of this, after 
they had received the Holy Ghoſt ; and they preached it every where boldly and open- 
ly, without the leaſt remainder of doubt or uncertainty. But that even ſo late as 
this, they underſtood not his Death and Reſurrection, is evident from v. 17, 18. 
Then ſaid ſome of the Diſciples among themſelves, What is thu that be ſaith unto un; A 
little while, and ye ſhall not ſee me; And again, a little while, and ye ſhall ſee me; and 
becauſe Igo to the Father? They ſaid therefore, what is this that he ſaith, a little while? 
We know not what he ſaith. Upon which he goes on to diſcourſe to them of his Death 
and Reſurrection, and of the Power they ſhould have of doing Miracles. Bur all this 
he declares to them in a myſtical and involved way of ſpeaking: As he tells them him- 
ſelf, v. 25. Theſe things have 1 ſpoken to you in Proverbs; i. e. in general, obſcure, 
enigmatical, or figurative Terms. (All which, as well as alluſive Apologues, the 
Jews called Proverbs or Parables) hitherto my declaring of my ſelf to you hath been 
obſcure, and with reſerve: And I have not ſpoken of my ſelf to you in plain and di- 
rect Words, becauſe ye could not bear it. A Miſſiah, and not a King, you could not 
underſtand : And a King living in Poverty and Perſecution, and dying the Death of 
a Slave and Malefactor upon a Croſs, you could not put together. And had I told you 
in plain Words, that I was the Meſſiah; and given you a direct Commiſſion to 
preach to others, that I profeſſedly owned my ſelf to be the Mefrab, you and they 
would have been ready to have made a Commotion, to have ſet me upon the Throne 
of my Father David, and to fight for me, that your Aieſſiab, your King, in whom 
are your Hopes of a Kingdom, thould not be delivered up into the Hands of his Ene- 
mies to be put to Death; and of this Peter will inſtantly give you a Proof. But the 
time cometh when 1 ſhall no more (peak unto you in Parables; bur 1 ſhall ſhew unto you 
plainly of the Father. My Death and Reſurrection, and the coming of the holy Ghoſt, 
will ſpeedily enlighten you, and then I ſhall make you know the Will and Deſign of 
of the Father; what a Kingdom I am to have, and by what Means, and to what End, 
v. 27. And this the Father himſelf will thew unto you; For he loveth you, becauſe ye 
have loved me, and have believed that I came ont from the Father. Becauſe ye have 
believed that I am the Sox of God, the Meſſiah ;, that he hath anointed and ſent me; 
though it hath not been yet fully diſcovered to you, what kind of Kingdom it thall 
be, nor by what means brought about. And then our Saviour, without being asked, 
explaining to them, what he had ſaid, and making them underſtand better, what before 
they ſtuck at, and complained ſecretly among themſelves that they underſtood not; 
they thereupon declare, v. 30. Nom are we ſure that thou knoweſt all things, and needeſt 
not that any Man ſhould as thee. Tis plain, thou knowelt Mens Thoughts and 
Doubts before they ask. By this we believe that thou comeſt forth from God. Teſus 
anſwered, Do. ye now believe ? Notwithſtanding that you now believe, that I came 
from God, and am the Aeſſab, ſent by him; Behold, the Hour cometh, yea, is now 
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come, that ye ſhall be ſcattered ;, and as it is, Mat. xxvi. 31. and ſhall all be ſcand alized 
in me. What it is to be ſcandalized in him, we may ſee by what followed hereupon, 
if that which he ſays to St. Peter, Mark xiv. did not ſufficiently explain it. 

This I have been the more particular in; that it may be ſeen, that in this laſt Diſ- 
courſe to his Diſciples (where he opened himſelf more than he had hitherto done ; 
and where, if any thing more was required to make them Believers, than what they 
already believed, we might have expected they ſhould have heard of it;) there were 
no new Articles propoſed to them, but what they believed before, viz. That he was 
the Aeſſiah, the Son of God, ſent from the Father: Though of his manner of pro- 
ceeding, and his ſudden leaving the World, and ſome few particulars, he made them 
underſtand ſomething more than they did before. But as to the main Deſign of the Go- 
ſpel, viz. That he had a Kingdom, that he ſhould be put to Death, and riſe again, 
and aſcend into Heaven to his Father, and come again in Glory to judge the World; 
this he had told them: And fo had acquainted them with the great Counſel of God, 
in ſending him the Aeſſiah, and omitted nothing that was neceffary to be known or 
believed in it. And ſo he tells them himſelf, John xv. 15. Henceforth I call ye not Fer- 
wants: for the Servant knoweth not what his Lord does: But I have called ye Friends; for 
ALL THINGS I have heard of my Father, I have made known unto you; though per- 
haps ye do not ſo fully comprehend them, as you will ſhortly, when I am riſen and 
aſcended. 

To conclude all, in his Prayer, which ſhuts up this Diſcourſe, he tells the Father 
what he had made known to his Apoſtles z the Reſult whereof we have, John xvii. 8. / 
have given unto them the Words which thou gaveſt me, and they have received them, and 
THEY HAVE BELIEVED THAT THOU DIDST SEND ME. Which 
is in effect, that he was the Aeſfah promiſed and ſent by God. And then he prays for 
them, and adds, v. 20, 21. Neither pray I for theſe alone, but for them alſo, who ſhall 
believe on me through their Word, What that Word was, through which others ſhould 
believe in him, we have ſeen in the preaching of the Apoſtles all through the Hiſtory of 
the Acts, viz. This one great Point, that Jeſus was the Aeſſiab. The Apoſtles, he 
ſays, v. 25. know that thou baſt ſent me; i. e. are aſſured that I am the Meſſiab. And 
in v. 21. and 23. he prays, That the World may believe (which v. 23. is called knowing) 
that thou haſt ſent me. So that what Chriſt would have believed by his Diſciples, we 
may ſee by this his laſt Prayer for them, when he was leaving the World, as well as by 
what he preached whilſt he was in it. 

And as a Teſtimony of this, one of his laſt Actions, even when he was upon the 
Croſs, was to confirm his Doctrine, by giving Salvation to one of the Thieves that 
was crucified with him, upon his Declaration that he believed him to be the MAeſſiah: 
For ſo much the Words of his Requeſt imported, when he ſaid, Remember me, Lord, 
when thou comeſt into thy Kingdom, Luke xxiii. 42. To which Jeſus replied, v. 43. Verily 
1 ſay unto thee, to Day ſhalt thou be with me in Paradiſe. An Expreſſion very remar- 
markable : For as Adam, by Sin, loſt Paradiſe 1. e. a State of happy Immortality; 
here the believing Thief, through his Faith in Jeſus the Meſſiah, is promiſed to be put 
in Paradiſe, and ſo reinſtated in an happy Immortality. 

Thus our Saviour ended his Life. And what he did after his Reſurrection, St. Luke 
tells us, A&s i. 3. That he ſhewed himſelf to the Apoſtles forty Days, ſpeaking things 
concerning the Kingdom of God, This was what our Saviour preached in the whole 
Courſe of his Miniſtry, before his Paſſion : And no other Myſteries of Faith does he 
now diſcover to them after his Reſurrection. All he ſays, is concerning the King- 
dom of God; and what it was he ſaid concerning that, we ſhall ſee preſently out of 
the other Evangeliſts ; having firſt only taken notice, that when now they asked him, 
v. 6. Lord, wilt thou at thu time reſtore again the Kingdom to Iſrael ? He ſaid unto them, 
2. 7. It is not for you to know the Times, and the Seaſons, which the Father bath put in 
his own Power : But ye ſhall receive Power after that the Holy Ghoſt is come upon you; and 
ye ſhall be Witneſſes unto me unto the utmoſt Parts of the Earth. Their great Buſineſs was 
to be Witnefles to Jeſus, of his Life, Death, Reſurrection, and Aſcenſion 5 which put 
together, were undeniable Proofs of his being the Meſſiah. This was what they were 
to preach, and what he ſaid to them concerning the Kingdom of God, as will appear 
by what is recorded of it in the other Evangeliſts. 

When on the Day of his Reſurrection, he appeared to the two going to Emmaus, 
Luke xxiv. they declare, v. 21. what his Diſciples Faith in him was: But we truſted 
that it had been he which ſhould have redeemed Iſrael; i. e. we believed that he yr” ory 

Meſplab, 
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ought to believe him to be the Mefiah, notwithſtanding what had happened; nay, 
they ought by his Suffering and Death to be confirmed in that Faith, that he was the 
Meſſiah. And v. 26, 27. Beginning at Moſes and all the Prophets, he expounded unto 
them in all the Scriptures, the things concerning himſelf, how that the Meſſiah ought to have 
ſuffered theſe things, and to have entred into his Glory. Now he applies the Propheſies 
of the Miſſiah to himſelf, which we read not that he did ever do before his Paſſion. And 
afterwards appearing to the Eleven, Luke xxiv. 36. he ſaid unto them, v. 44---47. The 
words, which I ſpoke unto you while I was yet with you, that all things muſt be fulfilled which 
are written in the Law of Moſes, and in the Prophets, and in the Pſalms concerning me. 
Then opened he their Vnderſtandings, that they might underſtand the Scripture, and ſaid 
unto them; Thus it is written, and thus it behoved the Meſſiah to ſuffer, and to riſe from 
the Dead the third Day; and that Repentance, and Remiſſion of Sins ſhould be preached in 
hu Name among all Nations, beginning at Jeruſalem. Here we ſee what it was he had 
preached to them, though not in ſo plain open Words, before his Crucifixion 3 and 
what it is he now makes them underſtand ; and what it was that was to be preached to 
all Nations, viz. That he was the Aeſſiah, that had ſuffered, and roſe from the Dead 
the third Day, and fultill'd all things that were written in the Old Teſtament concerning 
the Miſſiah; and that thoſe who believed this, and repented, ſhould receive Remiſſion 
of their Sins, through this Faith in him. Or, as St. Mark has it, Chap. xvi. 15. Go 
into all the world, and preach the Goſpel to every Creature; he that believeth, and is hat- 
tized, ſhall be ſaved ;, but he that believeth not ſhall be damned, v. 20. What the Goſpel, or 
| Good News was, we have ſhewed already, viz. The happy Tidings of the Aeſſiah being 
come. J. 20. And they went forth and preached every where, the Lord working with 
them, and confirming the word with ſigus following, What the word was which they 
preached, and the Lord confirmed with Miracles, we have ſeen already out of the Hi- 
ſtory of their Acts; I have already given an Account of their preaching every where, 
as it is recorded in the Act, except ſome few places, where the Kingdom of the 1e/- 
fiah is mentioned under the Name of the Kingdom of God; which J forbore to ſet 
down, till I had made it plain out of the Evangeliſts, that that was no other but 
the Kingdom of the Mefhah. 

It may be ſeaſonable therefore now, to add to thoſe Sermons we have formerly ſeen 
of St. Paul (wherein he preached no other Article of Faith, but that Jeſus was the Meſ- 
ſiah, the King, who being riſen from the Dead, now reigneth, and ſhall more pub- 
lickly manifeſt his Kingdom, in judging the World at the laſt Day) what farther is 
left upon Record of his preaching. As xix. 8. At Epheſus, Paul went into the Syna- 
gogues, and ſpake boldly for the ſpace of three Months ; diſputing and perſuading concer- 
ning the Kingdom of God. And Acts xx. 25. at Miletus he thus takes leave of the Elders 
of Epheſus: And now behold, I know that ye all among whom I have gone preaching the 
Kingdom of God, ſhall ſee my Face no more. What this preaching the Kingdom of God 
was, he tells you, v. 20, 21. J have kept nothing back from you, which was profitable unto 
you, but have ſhewed you, and have taught you publickly, and from Houſe to Houſe 5 te- 
ſtifying both to the Fews, and to the Greeks, Repentance towards God, and Faith towards 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. And fo again, Acts xxviii. 23, 24. When they | the Jems at Rome] 
had appointed him [Paul] a Day, there came many to him into his Lodging; to whom he 
expounded and teſtified the Kingdom of God; perſuading them concerning Jeſus, both out of 
the Law of Moſes, and out of the Prophets, from Morning to Evening. And ſome believed 
the things which were ſpoken, and ſome believed not. And the Hiſtory of the Acts is con- 
cluded with this Account of St. Pauls preaching : And Paul dwelt two whole Tears in 
his own hired Houſe, and received all that came in unto him, preaching the Kingdom of God, 
and teaching thoſe things which concern the Lord Jeſus the Meſſiah. We may therefore 
here apply the ſame Concluſion to the Hiſtory of our Saviour writ by the Evange- 
liſts, and to the Hiſtory of the Apoſtles writ in the Acts, which St. John does to his 
own Goſpel, Chap. xx. 30, 31. Many other ſigns did Jeſus before his Diſciples; and in 
many other places the Apoſtles preached the ſame Doctrine, which are not written in 
theſe Books; but theſe are written, that you may believe that Jeſus is the Meſſiah, the Son 
of God; and that believing, you may have Life in his Name. 

What St. John thought neceſſary and ſufficient to be believed, for the attaining eter- 
nal Life, he here tells us. And this, not in the firſt dawning of the Goſpel z when, 
perhaps, ſome will be apt to rhink leſs was required to be believed, than after the 
Doctrine of Faith, and Myſtery of Salvation, was more fully explained, in the Epiſtles 
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writ by the Apoſtles. For it is to be remembred, that St. John ſays this not as ſoon 
as Chriſt was aſcended ; for theſe Words, with the reſt of St. Johns Goſpel, were 
not written till many Years after, not only the other Goſpels, and St. Zuke's Hiſtor 
of the As but in all appearance, after all the Epiſtles writ by the other Apoſtles, 
So that above threeſcore Years after our Saviour's Paſſion 3 (for ſo long after, both 
Epiphanius and St. Jerom aſſure us this Goſpel was written ) St. John knew nothing elſe 
required to be believed for the attaining of Life, but that Jeſus is the Meſſiah, the Son 
of God. 
d To this, 'tis likely, it will be objected by ſome, that to believe only that Jeſus 
of Nazareth is the Aeſiah, is but an Hiſtorical, and not a juſtifying, or ſaving 
Faith. 

To which I anſwer, that I allow to the makers of Syſtems and their followers, 
to invent and uſe what Diſtinctions they pleaſe z and to call T hings by what Names 
they think fit. But I cannot allow to them, or to any Man, an Authority to make 
a Religion for me, or to alter that which God hath revealed. And if they pleaſe 
to call the believing that which our Saviour and his Apoſtles preached and propoſed 
alone to be believed, an Hiſtorical Faith; they have their liberty. But they muſt 
have a care how they deny it to be a juſtifying or ſaving Faith, when our Saviour 
and his Apoſtles have declared it ſo to be, and taught no other which Men ſhould 
receive, and whereby they ſhould be made Believers unto eternal Life; unleſs they 
can ſo far make bold with our Saviour, for the ſake of their beloved Syſtems, as 
to ſay, that he forgot what he came into the World for; and that he and his Apo- 
ſtles did not inſtruct People right in the Way and Myſteries of Salvation. For that 
this is the ſole Doctrine preſſed and required to be believed in the whole tenour of 
our Saviour's and his Apoſtles Preaching, we have ſhewed through the whole Hiſtory 
of the Evangeliſts and the Acts. And J challenge them to ſhew that there was any 
other Doctrine, upon their afſent to which, or disbelief of it, Men were pronounced 
Believers, or Unbelievers; and accordingly received into the Church of Chriſt, as 
Members of his Body, as far as mere believing could make them fo, or elſe kept out 
of it. This was the only Goſpel-Article of Faith which was preached to them. And 
if nothing elſe was preached every where, the Apoſtles Argument will hold againſt 


any other Articles of Faith to be believed under the Goſpel, Rom. x. 14. How ſhall 


they believe that whereof they have not heard? For to preach any other Doctrines ne- 
ceſſary to be believed, we do not find that any Body was ſent. 

Perhaps it will farther be urged, that this is not a ſaving Faith; becauſe ſuch a 
Faith as this the Devils may have, and 'twas plain they had; for they believed and 
declared Jeſus to be the Mieſſiab. And St. James, Chap. ii. 19. tells us, The Devils be- 
lieve, and tremble ;, and yet they ſhall not be ſaved. To which I anſwer, 1. That they 
could not be ſaved by any Faith, to whom it was not propoſed as a Means of Salva- 
tion, nor ever promiſed to be counted for Righteouſneſs. This was an Act of Grace 
ſhewn only to Mankind. God dealt fo favourably with the Poſterity of Adam, that 
if they would believe Jeſus to be the AMieſſiab, the promiſed King and Saviour, and 
perform v Hat other Conditions were required of them by the Covenant of Grace; 
God would juſtifie them, becauſe of this Belief. He would account this Faith to 
them for Righteouſneſs, and look on it as making up the defects of their Obedience 
which being thus ſupplied by what was taken inſtead of it, they were looked on as Juſt 
or Righteous, and ſo inherited eternal Life. But this Favour ſhewn to Mankind, was 
never offered to the fallen Angels. They had no ſuch Propoſals. made to them : And 
therefore whatever of this kind was propoſed to Men, it availed not Devils, whatever 


they performed of it. This Covenant of Grace was never offered to them. 


2. I anſwer ; that though the Devils believed, yet they could not be ſaved by the 
Covenant of Grace; becauſe they performed not the other Condition required in 
it, altogether as neceſſary to be performed as this of Believing, and that is Repen- 
tance. Repentance is as abſolute a Condition of the Covenant of Grace, as Faith 
and as neceſſary to be performed as that. John the Baptiſt, who was to prepare 
bo way for the Meſſiah, Preached the Baptiſm of Repentance for the remiffiou of Sins, 

ark „ ©: 


As John began his Preaching with Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand, 


Mat. iii. 2. So did our Saviour begin his, Mat. iv. 17. From that time began Feſus to 


Preach, and to ſay, Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. Or, as St. Mark 
has it in that parallel place, 44ark i. 14, 15. Now after that John was put in Priſon, 


Feſus 


as delivered in the $ criptures. 

Feſus came into Galilee, Preaching the Goſpel of the Kingdom of God, and ſaying, Tie 
time is fulfilled, and the Kingdom of God is at hand: Repent ye, and believe the Goſpel. 
This was not only the beginning of his Preaching, but the ſum of all that he did 
preach, viz. that Men ſhould Repent, and believe the good Tidings which he brought 
them; that the time was fulfilled for the coming of the Mefiah. And this was what 
his Apoſtles preached, when he ſent them out, Mark vi. 12. And they going out, 
preached that Men ſhould repent. Believing Jeſus to be the Aeiab, and repenting, 
were ſo neceſſary and fundamental Parts of the Covenant of Grace, that one of them 
alone is often put for both. For here St. Mark mentions nothing but their prea- 
ching Repentance; as St. Zuke, in the parallel place, Chap. ix. 6. mentions nothing but 
their Evangelizing, or Preaching the good News of the Kingdom of the A. 
And St. Paul often in his Epiſtles puts Faith for the whole Duty of a Chriſtian. But 
yet the tenour of the Goſpel is what Chriſt declares, Zuke xii. 3. 5. Vnlceſs ye repent, 
ye ſhall all likewiſe periſh. And in the Parable of the rich Man in Hell, delivered by 
our Saviour, Luke xvi. Repentance alone is the Means propoſed of avoiding that place 
of Torment, 2. 30, 31. And what the tenor of the Doctrine, which thould be prea- 
ched to the World, thould be, he tells his Apoſtles after his Reſurrection, Luke xxiv; 
27. viz. That Repertance and Remiſſion of Sins ſhould be preached in his Name, who 
was the Meſſiah, And accordingly, believing Jeſus to be the Aaeſſiab, and repenting, 
was what the Apoſtles preached. So Peter began, Acts ij. 38. Repent, and be baptized, 
Theſe two things were required for the Remiſſion of Sins, vz. entring themſelves in 
the Kingdom of God; and owning and profeſſing themſelves the Subjects of Jeſus, 
whom they believed to be the Meſſiah, and received for their Lord and King; for 
that was to be baptized in his Name: Baptiſm being an initiating Ceremony known to 
the La whereby thoſe, who leaving Heatheniſm, and profeſſing a ſubmiſſion to 
the Law of Moſes, were received into the Commonwealth of racl. And fo it was 
made uſe of by our Saviour, to be that ſolemn viſible Act, whereby thoſe who belie- 
ved him to be the Mefrab, received him as their King, and profeſſed Obedience to 
him, were admitted as Subjects into his Kingdom: Which in the Goſpels is called 
the Kingdom of God; and in the Acts and Epiſtles often by another name, viz. the 
Church, | 

The ſame St. Peter preaches again to the Jews, Acts iii. 19. Repent, and be converted, 

that your Sins may be blotted out. 
What this Repentance was, which the new Covenant required as one of the Condi- 
tions to be performed by all thoſe who ſhould receive the Benefits of that Covenant, is 
plain in the Scripture, to be not only a ſorrow for Sins paſt, but (what is a natural 
Conſequence of ſuch Sorrow, if it be real) a turning from them into a new and con- 
trary Life. And ſo they are joined together, Acts iii. 19. Repent and turn about; or, 
as we render it, be converted. And Acts xxvii. Repent and turn to God. 

And ſometimes turning about is put alone, to ſigniſie Repentance, Mat. xili. 15. Luke 
XXIi. 32. Which in other Words is well expreſſed by newneſs of Life. For it being 
certain that he who is really ſorry for his Sins, and abhors them, will turn from them, 
and forſake them; either of theſe Acts, which have ſo natural a Connexion one with 
the other, may be, and is often put for both together. Repentance is an hearty ſor- 
row for our paſt Miſdeeds, and a ſincere Reſolution and Endeavour, to the utmoſt 
of our Power, to conform all our Actions to the Law of God. So that Repen- 
tance does not conſiſt in one ſingle Act of ſorrow ( though that being the firſt and 
leading Act, gives Denomination to the whole) but in doing Yorks meet for Repen- 
tance, in a ſincere Obedience to the Law of Chriſt, the remainder of our Lives. This 
was called for by Jobn the Baptiſt, the Preacher of Repentance, Mat. iii. 8. Bring 
forth Fruits meet for Repentance. And by St. Paul here, Acts xxvi. 20. Repent and 
turn to God, and do Works meet for Repentance. There are Works to follow belonging 
to Repentance, as well as Sorrow for what is paſt. 

Theſe two, Faith and Repentance, i. e. believing Jeſus to be the Aeſiah, and a 
good Life, are the indiſpenſible Conditions of the new Covenant to be performed by 
all thoſe who would obtain eternal Life. The Reaſonableneſs, or rather Neceſſity 
of which, that we may the better comprehend, we muſt a little look back to what 
was ſaid in the beginning. 

Adam being the Son of God, and ſo St. Luke calls him, Chap. iii. 38. had this part 
alſo of the Likeaeſs and Image of his Father, viz. that he was Immortal. But Adam 
tranſgreſſing the Command given hia by his heavenly Father, incurred the Tout, 
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forfeited that State of Immortality, and became Mortal. After this, Adam be- 
got Children: But they were in his own likeneſs, after his own image; Mortal, like 
their Father. 

God nevertheleſs, out of his infinite Mercy, willing to beſtow eternal Life on mor- 
tal Men, ſends Jeſus Chriſt into the World; who being conceived in the Womb of 
d Virgin (that had not known Man) by the immediate Power of God, was properly 
the Son of God; according to what the Angel declared to his Mother, Luke i. 30-35. 
The Holy Ghoſt ſhall come upon thee, and the Power of the Higheſt ſhall overſhadow thee : 
Therefore alſo that Holy Thing which ſhall be born of thee, ſhall be called THE SON OF 
GOD. So that being the Son of God, he was, like his Father, Immortal. As he 
tells us, John v. 26. 4s the Father hath Life in himſelf, ſo hath he given to the Son to 
have Life in himſelf. | 

And that Immortality is a part of that Image; wherein theſe (who were the imme- 
diate Sons of God, ſo as to have no other Father) were made like their Father, ap- 
pears probable, not only from the places in Geneſss concerning Adam, above taken no- 
tice of, but ſeems to me alſo to be intimated in ſome Expreſſions concerning Jeſ#s the 
Son of God, in the New Teſtament, Col. i. 15. He is called the Image of the inviſible 
God, Inviſible ſeems put in, to obviate any groſs Imagination, that he (as Images 
uſe to do) repreſented God in any corporeal or viſible Reſemblance. And there is 
farther ſubjoined, to lead us into the Meaning of it, The Firſt-born of every Creature; 
which is farther explained, v. 18. where he is termed, The Firſt-born from the dead: 
Thereby making out, and ſhewing himſelf to be the Inage of the inviſible; that 
Death hath no power over him : But being the Son of God, and not having forfeit- 
ed that Son-ſhip by any Tranſgreſſion, was the Heir of eternal Life, as Adam ſhould 
have been, had he continued in his filial Cuty. In the ſame ſenſe the Apoſtle ſeems 
to uſe the Word Image in other Places, viz. Rom. viii. 29. Whom he did foreknow, be 
alſo did predeſtinate to be conformed to the Image of hu Son, that he might be the firſt- 
born among many Brethren, This Image, to which they were conformed, ſeems to be 
Immortality and Eternal Life, For 'tis remarkable, that in both theſe places St. Paul 
ſpeaks of the Reſurrection 3 and that Chriſt was The Firſt. born among many Brethren 
he being by Birth the Son of God, and the others only by Adoption, as we ſee in 
this ſame Chapter, v. 15 - 17. Te have received the Spirit of Adoption, whereby 
we cry, Abba, Father : The Spirit it ſelf bearing witneſs with our Spirits, that we are 
the Children of God. And if Children, then Heirs, and Joynt-Heirs with Chriſt : If ſo. 
be that we ſuffer with him, that we may alſo be glorified together. And hence we ſee 
that our Saviour vouchſafes to call thoſe, who at the Day of Judgment are through 
him entring into eternal Life, his Brethren, Mat. xxv. 40. In as much as ye have done 
it unto one of the leaſt of theſe my Brethren, May we not in this find a Reaſon why 
God ſo frequently in the New Teſtament, and ſo ſeldom, if at all, in the Old, is 
mentioned under the ſingle Title of THE FATHER ? And therefore our Saviour 
ſays, at. Xi. No Man knoweth the Father ſave the Son, and he to whomſoever the Son 
will reveal him. God has now a Son again in the World, the Firſt-born of many 
Brethren, who all now, by the Spirit of Adoption, can ſay, Abba, Father. And 
we by Adoption, being for his ſake made his Brethren, and the Sons of God, come 
to ſhare in that Inheritance, which was his natural Right; he being by Birth the Son 
of God: Which Inheritance is eternal Life. And again, v. 23. V groan within our 
ſelves, waiting for the Adoption, to wit, the Redemption of our Body; whereby is plain- 
ly meant the change of theſe frail Mortal Bodies, into the ſpiritual Immortal Bodies 
at the Reſurrection; hen this Mortal ſhall have put on Immortality, 1 Cor. xv. 54. 


which in that Chapter, v. 42--44. he farther expreſſes thus: So alſo is the Reſurreftion 


of the Dead. It is ſown in Corruption, it is raiſed in Incorruption : It is ſown in Diſho- 
nour, it is raiſed in Glory: It is ſown in Weakneſs, it is raiſed in Power: It is ſown a 
Natural Body, it is raiſed a Spiritual Body, &c. To which he ſubjoins, v.49. As we 
have born the Image of the Earthy, (i. e. As we have been Mortal, like earthy Adam 
our Father, from whom we are deſcended, when he was turned out of Paradiſe ) V 
ſhall alſo bear the Image of the Heavenly; into whoſe Sonſhip and Inheritance being 
adopted, we ſhall, at the Reſurrection, receive that Adoption we expect, Even the Re- 
demption of our Bodies; And after his Image, which is the Image of the Father, be- 


'come Immortal. Hear what he ſays himſelf, Luke xx. 35, 36. They who ſhall be ac- 


counted worthy to obtain that World, and the Reſurrection from the Dead, neither Marry, 


nor are given in Marriage. Neither can they die any more; for they are equal unto the 


Angels, 


U s," . 


| as delivered in the Scriptures. 

Angels, and are the SONS OF GOD, being the Sons of the Reſurrection. And he that 
{hall read St. Paul's arguing, Acts xiii. 32, 33. will find that the great Evidence that 
Jeſus was the Son of God, was his Reſurrettion. Then the Image of his Father ap- 
peared in him, when he viſibly entred into the State of Immortality. For thus 
the Apoltle reaſons, we preach to you, how that the Promiſe which was made to our 
Fathers, God hath fulfilled the ſame unto us, in that he hath raiſed up Jeſus again; 
as it Fn alſo written in the ſecond Pſalm, Thou art my Son, this Day have I begot- 
ten thee. | 

This may ſerve a little to explain the Immortality of the Sons of God, who are 
in this like their Father, made after his Image and Likeneſs. But that our Savi- 
our was fo, he himſelf farther declares, John x. 18. where ſpeaking of his Life, he 
ſays, No one taketh it from me, but 1 lay it down of my ſelf : I have Power to lay it 
down, and I have Power to take it up again. Which he could not have had, if he 
had been a mortal Man, the Son of a Man, of the Seed of Adams; or elſe had by 
any Tranſgreſſion forfeited his Life. For the Wages of Sin is Death: And he that 
hath incurred Death for his own Tranſgreſſion, cannot lay down his Life for another, 
as our Saviour profeſſes he did. For he was the juſt One, Acts vii. 57: and xii. 14. 
Who knew no Sin, 2 Cor. v. 21. Who did no Sin, neither was Guile fonnd in his Mouth. 
And thus, As by an came Death, ſo by Man came the Reſurrection of the Dead. For 
as in Adam all die, ſo in wo 7 ſhall all be made alive. 

For this laying down his Life for others, our Saviour tells us, John x. 17. There- 
fore does my Father love me, becauſe 1 lay down my Life, that 1 might take it again: 
And this his Obedience and Suffering was rewarded with a Kingdom; which, he 
tells us, Luke xxii. His Father had appointed unto him; and which, *tis evident out of 
the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, Chap. xii. 2. he had a regard to in his Sufferings: Ho 
for the Joy that was ſet before him, endured the Croſs, deſpiſing the Shame, and is ſet 
down at the right Hand of the Throne of God, Which Kingdom given him upon this 
account of his Obedience, Suffering and Death, he himſelf takes notice of, in theſe 
Words, John xvii. 1---4. Jeſus lift up his Eyes to Heaven, and ſaid, Father, the Hour is 
come, glorifie thy Son, that thy Son alſo may glorifie thee, As thou haſt given him Power 
over all Fleſh, that he ſhould give eternal Life to as many as thou haſt given him. And this 
ts Life eternal, that they may know thee the only true God, and Feſns the Meſſiah, whom 
thou haſt ſent. I have glorified thee on Earth: I have finiſhed the Work which thou gaveſt 
me to do. And St. Paul, in his Epiſtle to the Philippians, Chap. ii. 8---11., He hum- 
bled himſelf, and became obedient unto Death, even the death of the Croſs. Wherefore 
God alſo hath highly exalted him, and given him a Name that is above every Name: 
That at the Name of Jeſus every Knee ſhould bow, of things in Heaven, and things 
in Earth, and things under the Earth; and that every Tongue ſhould confeſs that Jeſus 
Chriſt is Lord. | 

Thus God, we ſee, deſigned his Son Chriſt Feſus a Kingdom, an everlaſting King- 
dom in Heaven. But though as in Adam all die, ſo in Chriſt all ſpal be made alive ;, and 
all Men ſhall return to Life again at the laſt Day; yet all Men having ſinned, and there- 
by come ſhort of the Glory of God, as St. Paul aſſures us, Rom. iii. 23. (i. e. Not attaining 
to the heavenly Kingdom of the Aefiah, which is often called the Glory of God; 
as may be ſeen, Rom. v. 2. and xv. 7. and ii. 7. Mat. xvi. 27. Mark viii. 38. For no one 
who is unrighteous, i. e. comes ſhort of perfect Righteouſneſs, ſhall be admitted into 
the eternal Life of that Kingdom; as is declared, 1 Cor. vi. 9. The unrighteous ſhall 
not inherit the Kingdom of God ;) and Death, the Wages of Sin, being the Portion of 
all thoſe who had tranſgreſſed the righteous Law of God; the Son of God would in 
vain have come into the World, to lay the Foundations of a Kingdom, and gather 
together a ſelect People out of the World, if, (they being found guilty at their Ap- 
pearance before the Judgment: ſeat of the righteous Judge of all Men at the laſt Day 
inſtead of Entrance into eternal Life in the Kingdom he had prepared for them, they 
ſhould receive Death, the juſt Reward of Sin, which every one of them was guilty 
of. This ſecond Death would have left him no Subjects; and inſtead of thoſe ten thou- 
ſand times ten thouſand, and thouſands of thouſands, there would not have been one 
left him to ſing Praiſes unto his Name, faying, Bleſſing; and Honour, and Glory, and 
Power, be unto him that ſitteth on the Throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever. 
God therefore, out of his Mercy to Mankind, and for the erecting of the Kingdom 
of his Son, and furniſhing it with Subjects out of every Kindred and Tongue, and 
People, and Nation, propoſed to the Children of Men, that as many of them as 


would 
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would believe Jeſus his Son (whom he ſent into the World) to be the Ai,, the 
romiſed Deliverer ; and would receive him for their King and Ruler; fhould have 
all their paſt Sins, Diſobedience and Rehellion forgiven them: And if for the future 
they lived in a ſincere Obedience to his Law, to the utmoſt of their Power; the Sins 
of human Frailty for the time to come, as well as all thoſe of their palt Lives, 
ſhould, for his Son's ſake, becauſe they gave themſelves up to him to be his Sub- 
jects, be forgiven them: And ſo their Faith, which made them be baprized into his 
Name; (i. e. enrol themſelves in the Kingdom of Jeſus the Meſſiab, and profeſs 
themſelves his Subjects, and conſequently live by the Laws of his Kingdom) ſhould 
be accounted to them for Righteouſneſs ; i. e. ſhould ſupply the Defects of a ſcanty 
Obedience in the ſight of God; who counting this Fait to them for Righteouf- 
neſs, or compleat Obedience, did thus juſtifie, or make them juſt, and thereby capable 

of eterna! Life. i 

Now, that this is the Faith for which God of his free Grace juſtifies ſinful Man; 
(for *tis God alone that juſtifieth, Rom. viii. 33. Rom. iii. 26.) We have already ſhewed, 
by obſerving through all the Hiſtory of our Saviour and the Apoſtles, recorded in 
the Evangeliſts, and in the A&s, what he and his Apoſtles preached and propoſed to 
be believed. We flall ſhew now, that beſides believing him to be the Meſſiah their 
King, it was farther required, that thoſe who would have the Privilege, Advantage 
and D.liverance of his Kingdom, ſhould enter themſelves into it; and by Baptiſm 
being made Denizons, and ſolemnly incoporated into that Kingdom, live as became 
Subjects obedient to the Laws of it. For if they believed him to be the Meſſiah their 
King, but would not obey his Laws, and would not have him to reign over them, 
they were but greater Rebels; and God would not juſtifie them for a Faith that did 
but increaſe their Guilt, and oppoſe diametrically the Kingdom and Deſign of the 
Meſſiah; who gave himſelf for us, that he might redeem us from all Iniquity, and puri- 
fie unto himſelf a peculiar People, zealous of good Works, Titus ii. 14. And therefore 
St. Paul tells the Galatians, That that which availeth is Faith; but Faith working by 
Love, And that Faith without Works, i. e. the Works of fincere Obedience to the 
Law and Will of Chriſt, is not ſufficient for our Juſtification, St. James ſhews at 
large, Chap. ii. 

Neither indeed could it be otherwiſe ; for Life, eternal Life being the Reward of 
Juſtice or Righteouſneſs only, appointed by the righteous God ( who is of purer 
Eyes than to behold Iniquity) to thoſe only who had no taint or infection of Sin 
upon them, it is impoſſible that he ſhould juſtifie thoſe who had no regard to Juſtice 
at all, whatever they believed. This would have been to encourage Iniquity, con— 
trary to the Purity of his Nature; and to have condemned that eternal Law of 
Right, which is Holy, Juſt, and Good; of which no one Precept or Rule is abro- 
gared or repealed 3 nor indeed can be, whilſt God is an holy, juſt, and righteous 
God, and Man a rational Creature. The Duties of that Law ariſing from the Con- 
ſtitution of his very Nature, are of eternal Obligation; nor can it be taken away 
or diſpenſed with, without changing the Nature of Things, overturning the Mea- 
ſures of Right and Wrong, and thereby introducing and authorizing Irregularity, 
Confuſion, and Diſorder in the World; Chriſt's coming into the World was not 
for ſuch an End as that. But on the contrary, to reform the corrupt State of de- 
generate Man; and out of thoſe who would mend their Lives, and bring forth 
Fruit meet for Repentance, erect a new Kingdom. | 

This is the Law of that Kingdom, as well as of all Mankind; and that Law by 
which all Men ſhall be judged at the laſt Day. Only thoſe who have believed Jeſus 
to be the Meſſiah, and have taken him to be their King, with a ſincere endeavour 
after Righteouſneſs, in obeying his Law, ſhall have their paſt Sins not imputed to 
them; and thall have that Faith taken inſtead of Obedience; where Frailty and 
Weakneſs made them tranſgreſs, and Sin prevailed after Converſion in thoſe who 
hunger and thirſt after Righteouſneſs (or perfect Obedience) and do not allow them- 
ſelves in Acts of Diſobedience and Rebellion, againſt the Laws of that Kingdom they 
are entred into. 

He did not expect, tis true, a perfect Obedience void of Slips and Falls: He 
knew our Make, and the weakneſs of our Conſtitutions too well, and was ſent with 
a Supply for that Defect. Beſides, perfect Obedience was the Righteouſneſs of the 
Law of Works; and then the Reward would be of Debt, and not of Grace; and 
to ſuch there was no need of Faith to be imputed to them for Righteouſneſs. 4 mY 
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Rood upon their own Legs, were juſt already, and needed no allowance to be made 
them for believing Jeſus to be the Meſiab, taking him for their King, and beco- 
ming his Subjects. But that Chriſt does require Obedience, ſincere Obedience, is 
evident from the Laws he himſelf delivers ( unleſs he can be ſuppoſed to give and 
inculcate Laws only to have them diſobey'd) and from the Sentence he will paſs 
when he comes to judge, 

The Faith required was, to believe Jeſus to be the Meſſah, the Anointed 3 who 
had been promiſed by God to the World. Amongſt the Jews (to whom the Pro- 
miſes and Propheſies of the Meſſiah were more immediately delivered) anointing was 
uſed to three ſorts of Perſons, at their Inauguration ; whereby they were ſet apart 
to three great Offices, viz. Of Prieſts, Prophets, and Kings. Though theſe three 
Offices be in holy Writ attributed to our Saviour, yet I do not remember that he 
any where aflumes to himſelf the Title of a Prieſt, or mentions any thing relating to 
his Prieſthood : Nor does he ſpeak of his being a Prophet but. very ſparingly, and 
once or twice, as it were, by the by: But the Goſpel, or the good News of the King- 
dom of the Meſſiah, is what he preaches every where, and makes it his great buii- 
neſs to publiſh ro the World. This he did, not only as moſt agreeable to the Ex- 
pectation of the Jews, who looked for their 442th, chiefly as coming in Power to 
be their King and Deliverer; but as it beſt anſwered the chief End of his Coming, 
which was to be a King, and as ſuch to be received by thoſe who would be his Sub- 
Jes in the Kingdom which he came to erect. And though he took not directly on 
himſelf the Title of King till he was in Cuſtody, and in the Hands of Pilate; yet tis 
plain, Xing, and King of Iſrael, were the familiar and received Titles of the Mefrah. 
See John i. 50. Luke xix. 38. compared with Mat. xxi. 9. and Mark xi. 9. John xii. 13. 
Mat. xxi. 5. Luke xxiii 2. compared with Mat. xxvii. II. and John xviii. 63 3-----37. 
Mark xv. 12, compared with Mat. xxvii. 22. Mat. xxvii. 42. 

What thoſe were to do, who believed him to be the Meſſiah, and received him 
for their King, that they might be admitted to be Partakers with him of this King- 
dom in Glory, we ſhall beſt know by the Laws he gives them, and requires them to 
obey 3, and by the Sentence which he himſelf will give, when, fitting on his Throne, 


they thall all appear at his Tribunal, to receive every one his Doom from the Mouth 
of this righteous Judge of all Men. 


7 


W hat he propoſed to his Followers to be believed, we have already ſeen; by exa- | 


mining his, and his Apoſtles Preaching, ſtep by ſtep, all through the Hiſtory of the 
four Evangeliſts, and the Acts of the Apoſtles. The fame Method will beſt and plaineſt 
ſhew us, whether he required of thoſe who believed him to be the Aeſſiab, any thing 


beſides that Faith, and what it was. For he being a King, we ſhall fee by his Com- 


mands what he expects from his Subjects: For if he did not expect Obedience to 


them, his Commands would be but mere Mockery ; and if there were no Punilh- | 


ment for the Tranſgreflors of them, his Laws would not be the Laws of a King, 
that had Authority to Command, and Power to Chaſtiſe the Diſobedient; but empty 
Talk without Force, and without Influence. 


We ſhall therefore from his Injunctions (if any ſuch there be ) ſee what he has 


made neceſſary to be performed, by all thoſe who ſhall be received into eternal Life 


in his Kingdom prepared in the Heavens. And in this we cannot be deceived. 
What we have from his own Mouth, eſpecially if repeated over and over again, in 
different Places and Expreſſions, will be paſt Doubt and Controverſie. I thall paſs by 
all that is ſaid by St. John Baptiſt, or any other, before our Saviour's entry upon his 
Miniſtry and publick Promulgation of the Laws of his Kingdom. 


He began his Preaching with a command to Repent, as St. Mat. tells us, iv. I7. 


From that time Jeſus began to Preach; ſaying, Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand. And Luke v. 32. he tells the Scribes and Phariſees, I come not to call the Righ- 


teous ; thoſe who were truly ſo, needed no Help, they had a Right to the Tree of 
Life, but Sinners to Repentance. | 


In his Sermon, as 'tis called, in the Mount, Luke vi. and Mat. v, &c. he com- 


mands they ſhould be Exemplary in good Works. Let your Light ſo ſhine amongſt 
Hen, that they may ſee your good Works, and glorifie your Father which is in Heaven, 


Mat. v. 15. And that they might know what he came for, and what he evpected of 
them, he tells them, v. 17---20. Think not that I am come to diſſolve or looſen the 
Law, or the Prophets: I am not come to diſſolve, or looſen, but tomake it full, or com- 


pleat 5 by giving it you in its true and ſtrict Senſe. Here we ſee he confirms, and 
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at once reinfarces all the Moral Precepts in the Old Teſtament. For verily 7 ſay ts 
you, Till Heauen and Earth paſs, one jot ar one tittle, ſhall in no wiſe paſs from the 
Lam, tilt all be done. Whoſoever therefore ſbalt break one of theſe leaſt Commandments, 
and ſball teach men ſo, he ſhall be called the leaſt, (i. e. as it is interpreted) ſhall not be 
at all, i» the Kingdom of Heaven. J. 21. Z ſay unto you, Phat except your Righteouſneſs 
| i. e. your Performance of the eternal Law of right, ſhall exceed the Righteouſneſs o 
| the Scribes and Phariſees, ye ſhall in no caſe enter into the Kingdom of Heaven: And then 
| he goes on to make good what he ſaid, v. 17. wiz. That be was coms bo compleat the 
| Law, viz. By giving its full and clear ſenſe, free from the corrupt and looſnin 
| Gloſſes of the Scribes and Phariſees, v. 22--26. He tells them, That not only Murder, 
but cauſeleſs Anger, and fo much as Wards of Contempt, were forbidden. He Com- 
mands them to be reconciled and kind towards their Adverſaries z and that upon pain 
of Condemnation. In the following part of his Sermon, which is to be read Zuke vi. 
and more at large, Aut. v, vi, vii. He not only forbids actual Uncleanneſs, but all 
; irregular Deſires, upon pain of Hell-fire ; cauſeleſs Divorces z ſwearing in Converfa- 
tion, as well as forſwearing in Judgment, Revenge, Retaliation, Oftentation of Cha- 
rity, of Devotion, and of Faſting, repetitions in Prayer, Covetouſneſs, worldly Care 
Cenſoriouſneſs : And on the other fide, commands loving our Enemies, doing good 
to thoſe that Hate us, bleſſing thoſe that Curſe us, praying for thoſe that defpight- 
| fully uſe us; Patience and Meekneſs under Injuries, Forgiveneſs, Liberality, Com- 
| paſſion : And cloſes all his particular Injunctions, with this general Golden Rule, 
Mat. vii. 12. Allthings whatſoever ye would have that Men ſhould do to you, do ye even 
fo to them: For this is the Law and the Prophets, And to ſhew how much he is in 
earneſt, and expects Obedience to theſe Laws; he tells them Zake vi. 35. That if 
they obey, Great ſhall be their REWARD; they ſhall be called, The Sons of the Higheſt. 
And to all this, in the Conclufion, he adds the Solemn Sanction; Why cat ye me 
Tord, Lord, and do not the Things that I ſay ? Tis in vain for you to take me for the 
| Au. ſiah your King, unleſs you obey me. Not every one who calls me Tord, Lord, ſhall 
| enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, or be the Sons of God; But he that does the Will of 
| my Father which 1s in Heaven, To ſuch diſobedient Subjects, though they have pro- 
phelied and done Miracles in my Name, I ſhall ſay at the day of Judgment; Depart 
from me ye Workers of Iniquity, I know you not. TY 
W hen at. xii. he was told, That his Mother and Brethren fought to ſpeak with 
him, v. 49. Stretching out his Hands to his Diſciples, he ſaid, Behold my Mother and 
my Brethren; For whoſoever ſhall do the Will of my Father, who is in Heaven, be is my 
| Brother, and Siſter, and Mother. They could not be Children of the Adoption, and 
1 fellow Heirs with him of eternal Life, who did not do the Will of his heavenly 
| Father. . 
Mat. xv. and Mark. vi. The Phariſees finding fault, that his Diſciples eat with un- 
clean Hands, he makes this Declaration to his Apoſtles: Do ye not perceive, that what- 
ſoever from without eutreth into a. Aan, cannot defile him; becauſe it enters not into his 
Heart, but his Belly. That which cometh out of the Man, that defileth the Man: For 
from within, out of the Heart of Men, proceed evil Thoughts, Adulteries, Farnications, 
Murders, Thejts, falſe Witneſſes, Covetouſneſs, Wickedneſs, Deceit, Laſciviouſneſs, an. 
evil Eye, Blaſpbemy, Pride, Fooliſhneſs. All theſe ill things come from within, and de- 
e 4 Mau. 5 
„ He commands Self. denial, and the expoſing our ſelves to Suffering and Danger, ra- 
ther than to deny or diſoun him: And this upon pain of loſing our Souls; which are 
of more worth than all the World. This we may read, Mat. Xvi. 24-27. and the pa- 
rallel places, Mat. viii. and Zuke, ix. | | | 
The Apoſtles diſputing. amongſt them, who ſhould: be greateſt in the Kingdom of 
the Aeſſtab, Mat. xvii 1. He thus determines the Controverſy: Mark ix. 35. If any 
owe will le firſt, let bim be laſt of-all, and Servant of all; and ſetting a Child before 
them adds, Mat. xviii. 3. Verily I ſay unto you, Unleſs ye turn, and become as Children, 
ye ſhall not enter ixto the. Kingdom of Heaven. | 
Mat. xviii. 15, Jf thy Brother-ſhall treſpaſs againſt thee, go and tell him His fault be- 
teen thee and him alone: If be ſhall bear thee, t bos baſt gained thy Brother. But if be 
will uot bear thee, then tale with thee one or two more, that in the Mouth of two or three 
Witneſſes every. mord may be eſtabliſhed, And if be ſhalt negle to hear them, tell it to 
the Church.: But if be negle& to hear the Church, let him be unto thee as an Heathen and. 
Publicat. V 21. Peter ſaid, Lord, bow often ſhall my Brother fin againſt "a I 
| . | qiver 
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forgive him? Till ſeven times? Jeſus ſaid unto him, I ſay not unto thee, till ſeven times; 
but until ſeventy times ſeven, And then ends the Parable of the Servant, who being 
himſelf forgiven, was rigorous to his Fellow-Servant, with theſe Words; v. 34. And 
his Lord was worth, and delivered him to the Tormentors, til he ſhould pay all that was 
due unto him. So likewiſe ſhall my heavenly Father do alſo unto you, if you from your 
Hearts forgive not every one his Brother their Treſpaſſes. 

 Lukex. 25. To the Lawyer, asking him, hat ſhall I do to inherit Eternal Life ? 
He ſaid, What is written in the Law? How readeſt thon ? He anſwered, Thou ſhalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy Heart, and with all thy Soul, and with all thy Strength, 
and with all thy Mind; And thy Neighbour as thy ſelf. Jeſus ſaid, This do, and thorn 
ſhalt live. And when the Lawyer, upon our Saviour's Parable of the good Samari- 
tan, was forced to confeſs, that he that ſhewed Mercy, was his Neighbour ; Jeſus diſ- 
miſled him with this Charge, v. 37. Go, and do thou likewiſe. 

Luke xi. 41. Give Alms of ſuch things as ye hate: Behold, all things are clean 
unto You. 

Luke Xii. 15. Take heed, and beware of Covetouſneſs. V. 22. Be not ſollicitous what 
he ſhalt eat, or what ye ſhall drink, nor what ye ſhall put on; Be not fearful, or appre- 
henſive of want, For it is your Father's pleaſure to give you a Kingdom, Sell that you 
have, and give Alms : And provide your ſelves bags that wax not old, and Treaſure in 
the Heavens that faileth not: For where your Treaſure is, there will your Heart be 40/0. 
Let your Loyns be girded, and your Lights burning; And ye your ſelves like unto men that 
wait for the Lord, when he will return. Bleſſed are thoſe Servants, whom the Lord when 
he cometh, ſhall find watching. Bleſſed is that Servant, whom the Lord having made 
Ruler of his Houſhould, to give them their Portion of Meat in due ſeaſon, the Lord, when 
he cometh, ſhall find ſo doing. Of a truth I ſay unto you, that he will make him a Ruler 
over all that he hath. But if that Servant ſay in his Heart, my Lord delayeth his coming 3 
And ſhall begin to beat the Men-ſervants, and Maidens, and to eat and drink, and to be 
drunken : The Lord of that Servant will come in a day when he looketh not for him, and 
at an hour when he is not aware, and will cut him in ſunder, and will appoint him his 
Portion with Unbelievers. And that Servant who knew his Lord's Will, and prepared 
not himſelf, neither did according to his Will, ſhall be beaten with many Stripes. For he 
that knew not, and did commit things worth) of Stripes, ſhall be beaten with few Stripes. 
For unto whomſoever much is given, of him ſhall be much required: And to whom men 
have committed much, of bim they will ask the more. 

Luke xiv. 11. Whoſoever exalteth himſelf, ſhall be abaſed : And he that humbleth 
himſelf, ſhall be exalted. 

V. 12. When thou makeſt a Dinner or Supper, call not thy Friends, or thy Brethren, 
neither thy Kinſmen, nor thy Neighbours ;, leſt they alſo bid thee again, and a recompence 
be made thee. But when thou makeſt a Feaſt, call the Poor and Maimed, the Lame, and 
the Blind; and thou ſhalt be bleſſed : For they cannot recompence thee : For thou ſhalt be 
recompenced at the Reſurrection of the Tuſk. 

V. 33. So likewiſe, whoſoever be be of you, that is not ready to forego all that he bath, 
be cannot be my Diſciple, 

Luke xvi. 9. J ſay unto you, make to your ſelves Friends of the Mammon of Unrigh- 
teouſneſs , That when ye fail, they may receive you into everlaſting Habitations. If ye 
have not been faithful in the unrighteous Mammon, who wil commit to your truſt the true 
Riches ? And if ye have not been faithful in that which is another mans, who ſhall give 
you that which is your own ? 

Luke xvii. 3. If thy Brother treſpaſs "oo thee, rebuke him; And if he repent, for- 
yive him. And if he treſpaſs againſt thee ſeven times in a day, and ſeven times in 4 
day turn again to thee, ſaying, 1 repent ;, Thou ſhalt forgive him. 

Luke xviii. 1. He ſpoke a Parable to them, to this end, that men ought always to pray; 
and not to faint. 

V. 18. One comes to him, and asks him, ſaying, Maſter, what ſhall 1 do to inherit 
eternal Life? Jeſus ſaid to him, If thou wilt enter into Life, keep the Commandments. 
He ſays, Which? Teſus ſaid, Thon knoweſt the Commandments : Thou ſhalt not Kill; Thou 
ſhalt not commit Adultery ;, Thou ſhalt not Steal; Thou ſhalt not bear falſe Witneſs 3 
Defraud not; Honour thy Father, and thy Mother; And thou ſhalt love thy Neighbour 
as thy ſelf. He ſaid, All theſe have I obſerved from iny Youth. Jeſus hearing this, loved 
bim; and ſaid unto him, Tet lackeſt thou one thing: Sell all that thou haſt, and give it 
fo the Poor, and thou ſhalt have Treaſure in Heaven; And come follow me. To under- 
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ſtand this right, we muſt take notice, that this Young Man asks our Saviour, what 
he muſt do, to be admitted effectually into the Kingdom of the A,? The Jews 
believed, that when the 14e/iab came, thoſe of their Nation that received him, ſhould 
not die; but that they, with thoſe who being dead ſhould then be raiſed again by 
him, ſhould enjoy eternal Life with him. Our Saviour, in anſwer to this Demand, 
tells the young Man, that to obtain the eternal Life of the Kingdom of the Meſſiabh, 
he muſt keep the Commandments. And then enumerating ſeverab of the Precepts of 
the Law, the young Man ſays, he had obſerved theſe from his Childhood. For which, 
the Text tells us, Teſus loved him. But our Saviour, to try whether in earneſt he 
believed him to be the Meſſiah, and reſolved to take him to be his King, and to obey 
him as ſuch, bids him give all he has to the Poor, and come, and follow him; and 
he ſhould have Treaſure in Heaven. This I look on to be the meaning of the place. 
This, of felling all he had, and giving it to the Poor, not being a ſtanding Law of 
his Kingdom; but a Probationary command to this young Man; to try whether he 
truly believed him to be the Meſſiah, and was ready to obey his Commands, and re- 
linquith all to follow him, when he his Prince required it. | 

And therefore we ſee, Luke xix. 14. where our Saviour takes notice of the Jews not 
receiving him as the Meſſiah, he expreſſes it thus; V will not have this Man to Reign 
over , *Tis not enough to believe him to be the MAeſſiah, unleſs we alſo obey his 
Laws, and take him to be our King, to Reign over us. 

Alat. xxii. 11--13. He that had not on the Wedding-Garment, though he accep- 
ted of the Invitation, and came to the Wedding, was caſt into utter Darkneſs. By 
the wedding-Garment, tis evident good Works are meant here. That Wedding- 
Garment of fine Linnen, clean and white, which we are told, Rev. xix. 8. is the 
Sizaiduate, Righteous acts of the Saints: Or, as St. Paul calls it, Epheſ. iv. 1, The 
walking worthy of the Vocation wherewith we are called. This appears from the Parable 
it ſelf: The Kingdom of Heaven, ſays our Saviour, v. 2. I like unto a King, who made 
a Marriage for his Son. And here he diſtinguiſhes thoſe. who were invited, into three 
ſorts. 1. Thoſe who were invited, and came not; z. e. Thoſe who had the Goſpel, 
the Good News of the Kingdom of God propoſed to them, but believed not. 
2. Thoſe who came, but had not on a Wedding Garment 3 i. e. Believed Jeſus to be 
the Aue ſiah, but were not new clad (as I may fo ſay) with a true Repentance, and 
Amendment of Life; nor adorned with thoſe Vertues, which the Apoſtle, Col. iii. 
requires to be put on. 3. Thoſe who were invited, did come, and had on the Wed- 
ding-Garment ; 1. e. Heard the Goſpel, believed Jeſus to be the AMeſſiab, and ſincerely 
obeyed his Laws. Theſe three forts are plainly deſigned here; whereof the laſt only 
were the Blefled, who were to enjoy the Kingdom prepared for them. 

Mat. xxiii. Be not ye called Rabbi: For one is your Maſter, even the Meſſiah, and 
ye all are Brethren. And call no man your Father upon the Earth : For one is your Fa- 
ther which is in Heaven. Neither be ye called Maſters : For one is your Maſter, even 
the Miffiah. But he that is greateſt amongſt you, ſhall be your Servant. And whoſoever 
ſhall exalt himjclf, ſhall be abaſed; And he that ſhall humble himſelf, ſhall be exalted. 

uke xxi. 34. Take beed to your ſelves, leſt your Hearts be at any time over-charged 
with ſurfeiting and drunkenneſs, and cares of this Life. 

Luke xxii. 25. He ſaid unto them, The Kings ef the Gentites exerciſe Lordſhip aver 
them; Aud they that exerciſe Authority upon them, are called Beuefactors. But ye ſhall 
not be jo. But he that is greateſt amongſt you, let him be as the younger , Aud he that 
2s chief, as he that doth ſerve. | | 

John xiii. 34. A Commandment I give unto. you, That ye love one another; As 1 
have loved you, that ye alſo love one another. By. this ſhall all men know that he are 
my Diſciples, if ye love one another. This Command, 6f loving one another, is repeated 
again, Chap. xv. 12, and 17. 7 7 

John xiv. 15. Fe love me, keep my Commandments. J. 21. He that bath my Com- 
mandments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth ine: And he that. loveth me, ſball be 
loved of my Father, and I will love him, and manifeſt my ſelf to him. J. 23. If a man 
loverh me, be will keep my Words. V. 24. He that loveth me not, keepeth not my ſayings: 

John xv. S. In this is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit; ſa ſhall ye be ny 
Dijciples. V. 14. Ie are my Friends, if ye do whatſoever I command you. 

Thus we ſee our Saviour not only confirmed the Moral Law; and clearing it from 
the corrupt gloſſes of the Scribes and Phariſees, ſnewed the ſtrictneſs as well as obli- 
gat ion of its Injunctions; but moreover, upon occaſion, tequires the Obedience of his 
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Diſciples to ſeveral of the Commands he afreſh lays upon them; with the Enforce- 
ment of unſpeakable Rewards and Puniſhments in another World, according to 
their Obedience, or Diſobedience. There is not, I think, any of the Duties of Mo- 
rality, which he has not ſome where or other, by himſelf and his Apoſtles, incul- 
cated over and over again to his Followers in expreſs Terms. And is it for nothing, 
that he is ſo inſtant with them to bring forth Fruit ? Does he their King command, 
and is it an indifferent Thing ? Or will their Happineſs or Miſery not at all depend 
upon it, whether they obey or no? They were required to believe him to be the 
Meſſiab; which Faith is of Grace promiſed to be reckoned to them for the complea- 
ting of their Righteouſneſs, wherein it was defective: But Righteouſneſs, or Obe- 
dience to the Law of God, was their great Buſineſs, which if they could have at- 
tained by their own Performances, there would have been no need of this gracious 
Allowance, in Reward of their Faith: But eternal Life, after the Reſurrection, had 
been their due by a former Covenant, even that of Works; the Rule whereof was 
never aboliſhed, though the Rigour were abated. The Duties enjoined in it were 
Duties ſtill. Their Obligations had never ceaſed 3 nor a wilful neglect of them was 
ever diſpenſed with. But their paſt Tranſgreſſions were pardoned, to thoſe who re- 
ceived Jeſus, the promiſed Meſſiah, for their King; and their future Slips covered, if 
renouncing their former Iniquities, they entred into his Kingdom, and continued his 
Subjects, with a ſteady Reſolution and Endeavour to obey his Laws. This Righteouſ- 
neſs therefore, a compleat Obedience and freedom from Sin, are ſtill (ſincerely to be 
endeavoured after. And 'tis no where promiſed, that thoſe who perſiſt in a wilful Diſ- 
obedience to his Laws, ſhall be received into the eternal Bliſs of his Kingdom, how 
much ſoever they believe in him. EN 8 
A ſincere Obedience, how can any one doubt to be, or ſcruple to call, a Condi- 
tion of the new Covenant, as well as Faith; who ever read our Saviour's Sermon in 
the Mount, to omit all the reſt? Can any thing be more expreſs than theſe Words 
of our Lord ? Mat. vi. 14. If you forgive Men their Treſpaſſes, your heavenly Father 
will alſo forgive you : But if ye forgive not Men their Treſpaſſes, neither will your Father 
forgive your Treſpaſſes. And John xiii. 17. F ye know theſe Things, happy are ye if ye 
do them. This is fo indiſpenſible a Condition of the new Covenant, that believing 

without it will not do, nor be accepted; if our Sayiour knew the Terms on which 

he would admit Men into Life. Vn cal ye me, Lord, Lord, ſays he, Luke vi. 
46. and do not the Things which 1 ſay? It is not enough to believe him to be the 
Moeſſiab, the Lord, without obeying him. For that theſe he ſpeaks to here, were 
Believers, is evident from the parallel Place, Matt. vii. 21---23. where it is thus Re- 
corded: Not every one who ſays Lord, Lord, ſhall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven; 
but he that doth the will of my Father, which is in Heaven. No Rebels, or refractory 
Diſobedient, ſhall be admitted there; though they have ſo far believed in Jeſus, as 
to be able to do Miracles in his Name; as is plain out of the following Words. 

Many will ſay to me in that Day, Have we not Propheſied in thy Name, and in thy 
Name have caſt out Devils; and in thy Name haue done many wonderful Works ? And 
then will 7 profeſs unto them, I never knew you, depart from me gy workers of Iniquity. 

This part of the new Covenant, the Apoſtles alſo, in their preaching the Goſpel 
of the Meſſi ah, ordinarily joined with the Doctrine of Faith. 

St. Peter in his firſt Sermon, Acts ii. when they were pricked in Heart, and asked, 
.that \ ſhall we do? ſays, v. 38. REPENT, and be Baptized, every one of you, in the 
Name of Jeſus Chriſt, for the Remiſſion of Sins, The ſame he ſays to them again in 
his next Speech, A&s iv. 26. Unto you firſt, God having raiſed up his Son Jeſus, ſent 
him to bleſs you. How was this done? IN TURNING AWAY EVERT ONE FROM 
JOUR INI.2UITIES. ** | 

The ſame Doctrine they Preach to the High Prieſt and Rulers, Acts v. 30. The 
God of our Fathers raiſed up Jeſus, whom ye flew and hanged on 4 Tree. Him hath God 
exalted with his right Hand, to be a Prince and a Saviour for to give REPENT ANCE 
to Iſrael, and Forgiveneſs of Sins z and we are Witneſſes of theſe Things, and ſo is alſo 
the Holy Ghoſt, whom God hath given to them that obey him. 

Fs xvii. 30. Paul tells the Athenians, that now under the Goſpel, Cod com- 


= 
- 


- mandeth all. Men every where to REPENT. 
Acts xx. 21. St. Paul in his laſt. Conference with the, Elders of Epheſus, profeſſes 
to have taught them the whole Doctrine neceſſary to Salvation. I have, ſays he, 
"kept back nothing that was profitable unto you ; but have ſhewed you, and have taught 
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you publickly, and from Houſe to Houſe ; teſtifying both to the Jews and to the Greeks : 
And then gives an Account what his preaching had been, vz. REPENTANCE to- 
wards God, and Faith towards our Lord Jeſus the Meſſiah. This was the Sum and 
Subſtance of the Goſpel which St. Paul preached; and was all that he knew neceſ- 
ſary to Salvation, viz. Repentance, and believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiah: And fo takes 
his laſt farewel of them, whom he ſhould never ſee again, v. 32. in theſe Words, 
And now Brethren, I commend you to God, and to the Word of his Grace, which is able to 
build you up, and to give you an Inheritance among all them that are ſa nctiſied. There 
is an Inheritance conveyed by the Word and Covenant of Grace; but it is only to 
thoſe who are ſaxified. | | 

Acts xxiv. 24 When Felix ſent for Paul, that he and his Wife Druſilla might hear 
him, concerning the Faith in Chriſt 5 Paul reaſoned of Righteouſneſs, or Juſtice, and 
Temperance 3 the Duties we owe to others, and to our ſelves 3 and of the Judg- 
ment to come; till he made Fel:x to tremble. Wo hereby it appears, that Tempe- 
rence and Juſtice were fundamental Parts of the Religion that Paul profeſſed, and 
were contained in the Faith which he preached. And if we find the Duties of the 
moral Law not preſſed by him every where; we muſt remember, that moſt of his 
Sermons left upon Record, were preached in their Synagogues to the Jews, who 
acknowledged their Obedience due to all the Precepts of the Law: And would have 
taken it amiſs to have been ſuſpeCted, not to have been more zealous for the Law 
than he. And therefore it was with reaſon that his Diſcourſes were directed chiefly 
to what they yet wanted, and wereaverſe to; the knowledge and imbracing of Jeſus 
their promiſed Meſſiab. But what his preaching generally was, if we will believe 
him himſelf, we may fee Acts xxvi. where giving an Account to King Agrippa of 
his Life and Doctrine, he tells him, v. 20. I ſhewed unto them of Damaſcus, and at 
Feruſalem, and throughout all the Coaſts of Judea, and then to the Gentiles, that they 
ſhould repent and turn to God, and do Works meet for Repentance. 

Thus we ſee, by the preaching of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, that he required 
of thoſe who believed him to be the Mefhah, and received him for their Lord and 
Deliverer, that they ſhould live by his Laws: And that (though in Conſideration of 
their becoming his Subjects, by Faith in him, whereby they believed and took him 
to be the Mefhah, their former Sins ſhould be forgiven) yet he would own none to 
be his, nor receive them as true Denizons of the new Feruſalem, into the Inheritance 
of eternal Life; but leave them to the Condemnation of the Unrighteous; who 
renounced not their former Miſcarriages, and lived in a ſincere Obedience to his Com- 
mands. What he expects from his Followers, he has ſufficiently declared as a 
Legiſlator. And that they may not be deceived, by miſtaking the Doctrine of Faith, 
Grace, Free-Grace, and the Pardon and Forgiveneſs of Sins and Salvation by him, 

which was the great End of his Coming) he more than once declares to them; 
or what Omiſſions and Miſcarriages he ſhall judge and condemn to Death, even 
thoſe who have owned him, and done Miracles in his Name; when he comes at laſt 
to render to every one according to what he hath DONE in the Fleſh, ſitting upon 
his great and glorious Tribunal, at the end of the World. | 

The firſt place where we find our Saviour to have mentioned the day of Judg- 
ment, is John v. 28, 29. in theſe Words; The Hour is coming, in which all that are in 
their Graves ſhall hear his | 1.e. the Son of God's ] Voice, and ſhall come forth; they 
that have DONE GOOD unto the Reſurrection of Life; and they that have DONE 
EVIL, unto the Reſurrection of Damnation. That which puts the diſtinction, if we 
will. believe our Saviour, is the having done Good or Evil. And he gives a reaſon of 


the neceſlity of his judging or condemaing thoſe who have done Evil, in the following 


Words, v. 30. .1can of my own ſelf do nothing. As hear I judge; And my Judgment 
is juſt: Becauſe I ſeek not my own Will, but the will of my Father who hath ſent me. 
He could not judge of himſelf z he had but a delegated Power of judging from the 
Father, whoſe Will he obeyed in it, and who was of purer Eyes than to admit any 
unjuſt Perſon into the Kingdom of 'Heaven, | | 
Matt. vii. 22, 23. ſpeaking again of that Day, he tells what his Sentence will be, 
Depart from me ye WORKERS of Iniquity. Faith in the penitent and ſincerely Obe- 
dient, ſupplies the defect of their Performances; and ſo by Grace they are made 
juſt. But we may obſerve 3 none are ſentenced or puniſhed for Uabelief; but only 


for their Miſdeeds. They are Workers of Iniquity on whom the ſentence is pronounced. 


Matt. 


as delivered in the Scriptures. 
Matt. xiii. 14. At the end of the World, the Son of Man ſhall ſend forth his Angels; 
And they ſpall gather out of his Kingdom all Scandals, and them which DO INI VIZ; 
And caſt them into a Furnace of Fire; There ſhall be wailing and gnaſhing of Teeth. 
And again, v. 49. The Angels ſhall ſever the WICKED from among the 7057; and 
caſt them into the Furnace of Fire. 

Matt. xvi. 24. For the Son of Man ſhall come in the Glory of his Father, with his An. 
gels : Aud then he ſhall Reward every Man according to his WORKS. 

Luke xiii. 26. Then ſhall ye begin to ſay; We have eaten and drunk in thy Preſence, 
and thou haſt taught in our Streets. But be ſhall ſay, I tell you, I know you not; Depart 
from me, ye WORKERS of Iniquity. 
Matt. XXV. 24----26. When the Son of Man ſhall come in his Glory; and before him 
all be gathered all Nat ions; He ſhall ſet the Sheep on his right Hand, and the Goats on 
bis left: Then ſhall the King ſay to them on his right Hand, Come ye bleſſed of my Fa- 
ther, inherit the Kingdom prepared for you, from the Foundation of the World ; for, 1 
was an hwigred, and ye gave me Meat; 1was thirſty, and ye gave me Drink; I was a 
Stranger, and ye took me in; Naked, and ye cloathed me; I was Sick, and ye viſited me 3 
1 was in Priſon, and ye came unto me. Then ſhall the righteous anſwer him, ſaying, 
Lord, when ſaw we thee an hungred, and fed thee ? &c. And the King ſhall anſwer, and 
Ay unto them; Verily, I ſay unto you, In as much as ye have done it unto one of the leaſt 
of theſe my Brethren, ye have done it unto me. Then ſhall be ſay unto them on the left 
Hand, Depart from me, ye Curſed, into everlaſting Fire, prepared for the Devil and his 
Angels. For I was an hungred, and ye gave me no Meat 1 was thirſty, and ye gave 
ee no Drink; I was a Stranger, and ye took me not in; Naked, and ye cloathed me not; 
Sick and in Priſon, and ye viſited me not. In ſo much that ye did it not to one of theſe, 
ye did it not to me. And theſe ſhall go into everlaſting Puniſhment : But the Righteous 
into Life eternal. 

Theſe, I think, are all the Places where our Saviour mentions the laſt Judgment; 
or deſcribes his way of Proceeding in'that great Day : Wherein, as we have obſerved, 
it is remarkable, that every where the Sentence follows, doing or not doing; without 
any mention of believing,. or not believing, Not that any to whom the Goſpel hath 
been preached, ſhall be ſaved, without believing ſus to be the Meffiab : For all being 
Sinners, and Tranſgreſſors of the Law, and fo unjuſt ; are all liable to Condemna- 
tion 5 unleſs they. believe, and fo through Grace are juſtitied by God for this Faith, 
which ſhall be accounted. to them for Righteouſneſs. But the reſt wanting this Cover, 
this allowance for their Tranſgreſſions, muſt anſwer for all their Actions: And be- 
ing found Tranſgreſſors of the Law, ſhall by the Letter, and Sanction of that Law, 
be condemned, for not having paid a full Obedience to that Law: and not for want 
of Faith. That is not the Guilt, on which the Puniſhment is laid; though it be 
the want of Faith, which lays open their Guilt uncovered : and expoſes them to the 
Sentence of the Law, againſt all that are Unrighteous. 

The common Objection here, is; if all Sinners ſhall be condemned, but ſuch as 
have a gracious allowance made them; and ſo are juſtified by God, for believing 
Jeſus to be the Adeſſiab, and ſo taking him for their King, whom they are reſolved to 
obey, to the utmoſt of their Power; what ſhall become of all Mankind, who lived 
before our Saviour's time; who never heard of his Name; and conſequently could 
not believe in him? To this, the Anſwer is ſo obvious and natural, that one would 
wonder how any reaſonable Man ſhould think it worth the urging. No Body was, 
or can be, required to believe, what was never propoſed to him, to believe. Before 
the fulneſs of Time, which God from the Council of his own Wiſdom had appointed 
to ſend his Son in, he had at ſeveral Times, and in different Manners, promiſed to 
the People of Iſrael, an extraordinary Perſon to come; who, raiſed from amongſt 


themſelves, ſhould: be their Ruler and Deliyerer. The time, and other Circum- 


ſtances of his Birth, Life, and Perſon, he had in ſundry Propheſies ſo particularly de- 


ſtribed, and ſo plainly foretold, that he was well known, add expected by the Jews, 


under the Name of the Aeſſab, or anointed, given him in ſome of theſe Propheſies. 
All then that was required before his appearing in the World, was to believe what 
God had revealed; and to relie with a full aſſurance on God for the performance of 
his Promiſe; and to believe, that in due time he would ſend them the Aeſſiab, this 
anointed King, this promiſed Saviour and Deliverer, according to his Word. This 
Faith in the promiſes of God ; this rely ing and acquieſcing in his Word and Faithful. 
neſs, the Almighty takes well at our Hands, as a great mark of Homage paid by us 
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poor frail Creatures, to his Goodneſs and Truth, as well as to his Power and Wiſdom , 
and accepts it as an acknowledgment of his peculiar Providence, and Benignity to us. 
And therefore our Saviour tells us, John xii. 44. He that believes on me, believes not on 
me; But on him that ſent me. The Works of Nature ſhew his Wiſdom and Power: 
But *tis his peculiar Care of Mankind, moſt eminently diſcovered in his Promiſes to 
them, that ſhews his Bounty and Goodneſs; and conſequently engages their Hearts 
in Love and Affection to him. This oblation of an Heart, fixed with dependance, on and 
affection to him, is the moſt acceptable Tribute we can pay him; the Foundation of 
true Devotion; and Life of all Religion. What a value he puts on this depen- 
ding on his Word, and reſting ſatisfied in his Promiſes, we have an Example in 
Abraham, whoſe Faith was counted to him for Righteouſneſs 5 as we have before re- 
marked out of Rom. iv. And his relying firmly on the Promiſe of God, without any 
doubt of its Performance, gave him the Name of the Father of the Faithful; and 
gained him ſo much favour with the Almighty, that he was called the Friend of God: 
The higheſt and moſt glorious Title can be beſtowed on a Creature. The thing pro- 
miſed was no more, but a Son by his Wife Sarah; and a numerous Poſterity by him, 
which ſhould poſſeſs the Land of Canaan. Theſe were but temporal Bleſſings; and 
Ces the Birth of a Son) very remote; Such as he ſhould never live to ſee, nor in 

is own Perſon have the Benefit of. But becauſe he queſtioned not the Performance 
of it; but reſted fully ſatisfied in the Goodneſs, Truth, and Faithfulneſs of God who 
had promiſed ; it was counted to him for Righteouſneſs. Let us ſee how St. Paul 
expreſſes it; Rom. iv. 18--22. Who, againſt hope, believed in hope, that he might become 
the Father of many Nations According to that which was ſpoken, ſo ſhall thy Seed be, 
And being not weak in bis Faith, he conſidered not bu own Body now dead, when he was 
above an hundred Tears old; neither yet the deadneſs of Sarah's Womb. He ſtaggered 
not at the Promiſe of God through unbelief, but was ſtrong in Faith, giving Glory to God; 
And being fully perſwaded, that what he had promiſed, he was able to perform. And 
THEREFORE, it was imputed to him for Righteouſneſs. St. Paul having here em- 
phatically deſcribed the ſtrength and firmneſs of Abraham's Faith, informs us, that he 
thereby gave glory to God; and therefore it was accounted to him for Righteouſneſs. 
This is the way that God deals with poor frail Mortals. He is graciouſly pleaſed to 
take it well of them; and give it the place of Righteouſneſs, and a kind of Merit in 
his ſight: If they believe his Promiſes, and have a ſteadfaſt rely ing on his Veracity and 
Goodneſs. St. Paul, Heb. xi. 6. tells us; Without Faith it is impoſſible to pleaſe God: 
But at the ſame time tells us what Faith that is. For, ſays he, He that cometh to 
God, muſt believe that be is; And that he is a rewarder of them that diligently ſeek 
him. He muſt be perſuaded of God's Mercy and good Will to thoſe who ſeek to 
obey him; and reſt aſſured of his rewarding thoſe who rely on him, for whatever, 
either by the Light of Nature, or particular Promiſes, he has revealed to them of 
his tender Mercies ; and taught them to expect from his Bounty. This Deſcription 


of Faith (that we might not miſtake what he means by that Faith, without which 


be obtained witneſs that be was Righteow.. V. J. By Faith Enoch was. tranſlated, that 


we cannot pleaſe God, and which recommended the Saints of Old) St. Paul places 
in the middle of the Liſt of thoſe, who were Eminent for their Faith; And whom 
he ſets as Patterns to the converted Hebrews, under Perſecution; to encourage them 
to perſiſt in their Confidence of Deliverance by the Coming of Jeſus Chriſt; And 
in their belief of the Promiſes they now had under the Goſpel. © By thoſe examples 
he exhorts them not to draw back, from the hope, that was ſet before them; nor 
apoſtatize from the Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Religion. This is plain from v. 35-38. 
of the precedent Chapter: Caſt not away therefore your confidence, which hath great re- 
compence of Reward. For ye have great need of perſiſting or perſeverance z, (for ſo the 
Greek Word ſignifies here, which our Tranſlation renders Patience. Vid. Luke viii. 15.) 
That after ye have done the Will of God, ye might receive the Promiſe. For yet a little 
while, and he that ſhall come will come, and will not tarry. Now the juſt (ball live by 
Faith. But if any man draw back, my Soul ſhall have no pleaſure in him. ory 
The Examples of Faith, which St. Paul enumerates and propoſes in the following 
Words, Chap. xi. plainly ſhew, that the Faith whereby thoſe Believers of old pleaſed 


God, was nothing but a ſteadfaſt Relyance on the Goodneſs and Faithfulneſs of God, 


for thoſe good things, which either the light of Nature, or particular Promiſes, had 
given them Grounds to hope for. Of what avail this Faith was with God, we may 
ſee, v. 4. By Faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent Sacrifice than Cain; by which 


he 


a delivered in the Scriptures. IT 
de ſhould not fee Death: For before his tranſlation he had this Teſtimony, that he pleaſed 
God. V. 7. Noah, being warned of God of things not ſeen as yet; being wary, by Faith 
prepared an Ark, to the ſaving of his Houſe ,, By the which he condemned the world, and 
became Heir of the Righteouſneſs which is by Faith. And what it was that God fo gra- 
ciouſly accepted and rewarded, we are told, v. 11. Through Faith alſo Sarah herſelf 
received ſtrength to conceive ſeed, and was delivered of a Child, when ſhe was paſt age. 
How ſhe came to obtain this Grace from God, the Apoſtle tells us; Becauſe ſhe judged 
him Faithful who bad promiſed. Thoſe therefore who pleaſed God, and were accepted 
by him before the Coming of Chriſt, did it only by believing the Promiſes, and rely- 
ing on the Goodneſs of God, as far as he had revealed it to them. For the Apoſtle; 
in the following Words, tells us, v. 13. Theſe ad died in Faith, not having received 

the accompliſhment of) the Promiſes; but having ſeen them afar off : And were per- 
waded of them, and embraced them, This was all that was required of them; to be 
| perſuaded of, and embrace the Promiſes which they had. They could be perſuaded of 
no more than was propoſed to them; Embrace no more than was revealed, according 
to the Promiſes they had received, and the Diſpenſations they were under. And it 
the Faith of things ſeen afar off ; if their truſting in God for the Promiſes he then 
ve them; if a belief of the Aeſiah to come, were ſufficient to render thoſe who 
ived in the Ages before Chriſt, acceptable to God, and Righteous before him: I de- 
Hre thoſe, who tell us, that God will not, (nay, ſome go ſo far as to ſay ) cannot 
accept any, who do not believe every Article of their particular Creeds and Syſtems, 
to conſider, why God, out of his infinite Mercy, cannot as well juſtify Man now, for 
believing Jeſus of Nazareth to be the promiſed Aſſabh, the King and Deliverer; as 
thoſe heretofore, who believed only that God would, according to his Promiſe, in 
due time ſend the Meſſiah, to be a King and Deliverer. 

There is another Difficulty often to be met with, which ſeems to have ſomething 
of more weight in it: And that is, that though the Faith of thoſe before Chriſt ; 
(believing that God would ſend the Maſſiab, to be a Prince, and a Saviour to his Pea- 
ple, as he had promiſed 3) and the Faith of thoſe ſince his time, (believing Jeſus to be 
that Aeſiab, promiſed and ſent by God) ſhall be accounted to them for Righteouſ- 
neſs, Yet what ſhall become of all the reſt of Mankind, who having never heard of the 
Promiſe or News of a Saviour; not a Word of a Aeſſiah to be ſent, or that was 
come, have had no thought or belief concerning him ? | 
To this I anſwers That God will require of every Man, According to what a Man 
hath, and not according to what be hath not. He will uot expect the Improvement of 
Ten Talents, where he gave but One; nor require any one ſhould believe a Promiſe, 
of which he has never heard. The Apoſtle's reaſoning, Rom. x. 14. is very juſt : How 
ſhall they believe in him, of whom they have not heard? But though there be many, 
who being Strangers to the Common-wealth of Iſrael, were alſo Strangers to the 
Oracles of God committed to that People; many, to whom the Promiſe of the A.- 
on never came, and ſo were never in a capacity to believe or reject that Revelation: 

et God had, by the Light of Reaſon, revealed to all Mankind, who would make 
uſe of that Light, that he was Good and Merciful. The ſame ſpark of the Divine 
Nature and Knowledge in Man, which making him a Man, ſhewed him the Law he 
was under as a Man; ſhewed him alſo the way of attoning the merciful, kind, com- 

ſſionate Author and Father of him and his Being, when he had tranſgreſſed that 
74 He that made uſe of this Candle of the Lord, fo far as to find what was his 
Duty, could not miſs to find alſo the way to Reconciliation and Forgiveneſs, when 
he had failed of his Duty: Though if he uſed not his Reaſon this way; if he put out, 
or neglected this Light, he might, perhaps, ſee neither. 

The Law is the eternal, immutable Standard of Right. And a part of that Law 
is, that a Man ſhould forgive, not only his Children but his Enemies, upon their 
Repentance, asking Pardon, and Amendment. And therefore he could not doubt 
that the Author of this Law, and God of Patience and Conſolation, who is rich in 
Mercy, would forgive his frail Off-ſpring ; if they acknowledged their Faults, diſ- 
approved the Iniquity of their Tranſgreſſions, beg d his Pardon, and refolved in ear- 
neſt for the future to conform their Actions to this Rule, which they owned to be 
Juſt and Right. This way of Reconciliation, this hope of Attonement, the Light of 
Nature revealed to them: And the Revelation of the Goſpel having faid nothing to 
the contrary, leaves them to ſtand and fall to their own Father and Maſter, whoſe 
Goodneſs and Mercy is over all his Works. "Ro 
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I know ſome are forward to urge that place of the Acts, Chap. iv. as contrary to 
this. The Words, v. 10. and 12. ſtand thus: Be it known unto you all, and to all th: 
People of Iſrae!, that by the Name of Jeſus Chriſt of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, who 
God raiſed from the Dead, even by him doth this Man, Ci. e. The lame Man reſtored 
by Peter] ſtand here before you whole. Thu is the Stone which is ſet at nought by you 
Builders, which is become the Head of the Corner. Neither is there Salvation in any other. 
For there is none other Name under Heaven given among Men, in which we muſt be ſaved, 
Which, in ſhort, is, that Jeſ#s is the only true Aieſſiahb; neither is there any other 
Perſon, but he, given to be a Mediator between God and Man, in whoſe Name we 
may ask, and hope for Salvation. 


It will here poſſibly be asked, Quorſum perditio hæc? What need was there of a 
Saviour? What Advantage have we by Jeſus Chriſt ? 

It is enough to juſtifie the Fitneſs of any thing to be done, by reſolving it into the 
Wiſdom of God, who has done it though our ſhort Views, and narrow Underſtan- 
dings, may utterly incapacitate us to ſee that Wiſaom, and to judge rightly of it. 
We know little of this viſible, and nothing at all of the ſtate of that intellectual World, 
wherein are infinite Numbers and Degrees of Spirits out of the reach of our Ken or 
Gueſs : And therefore know not what Tranſactions there were between God and our 
Saviour, in reference to his Kingdom. We know not what need there was to ſet up 
a Head and a Chieftain, in Oppoſition to the Prince of thu World, the Prince of the 
Power of the Air, &c. Whereof there are more than obſcure Intimations in Scripture, 
And we ſhall take too much upon us, if we ſhall call God's Wiſdom or Providence 
to account, and pertly condemn for needleſs, all that our weak, and perhaps biaſſed 
Underſtandings, cannot account for. | 

Though this general Anſwer be Reply enough to the forementioned Demand, and 
ſuch as a rational Man, or fair Searcher after Truth, will acquieſce in; yet in this 
particular caſe, the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God has ſhewn himſelf ſo viſibly to 
common Apprehenſions, that it hath furniſhed us abundantly wherewithal to ſatisfie 
the curious and inquiſitive, who will not take a Bleſſing, unleſs they be inſtructed what 
need they had of it, and why it was beſtowed upon them. The great and many Ad- 

vantages we receive by the coming of Ius the Meſſiah, will ſhew, that it was not 
without need, that he was ſent into the World. ? 75 

The Evidence of our Saviour's Miſſion from Heaven is ſo great, in the multitude of 
Miracles he did before all ſorts of People, that what he delivered cannot but be recei- 
ved as the Oracles of God, and unqueſtionable Verity. For the Miracles he did were 
ſo ordered by the divine Providence and Wiſdom, that they never were, nor could be 
denied by any of the Enemies or Oppoſers of Chriſtianity. 

Though the Works of Nature, in every part of them, ſufficiently evidence a Deity; 
yet the World made ſo little uſe of their Reaſon, that they ſaw him not, where even 
by the Impreſſions of himſelf he was eaſie to be found. Senſe and Luſt blinded their 
Minds in ſome, and a careleſs Inadvertency in others, and fearful Apprehenſions in 
moſt (who either believed there were, or could not but ſuſpect there might be, ſupe- 
riour unknown Beings) gave them up into the Hands of their Prieſts, to fill their 
Heads with falſe Notions of the Deity, and their Worſhip with fooliſh Rites, as they 
pleaſed: And what Dread or Craft once began, Devotion ſoon made ſacred, and Reli- 
gion immutable. In this State of Darkneſs and Ignorance of the true God, Vice and 
Superſtition held the World. Nor could any help be had, or hoped for from Reaſon 5 

which could not be heard, and was judged to have nothing to do in the caſe: The 
Prieſts, every where, to ſecure their Empire, having excluded Reaſon from having 
any thing to do in Religion. And in the croud of wrong Notions, and invented 
Rites, the World had almoſt loſt the fight of the one only true God. The rational 
and thinking part of Mankind, 'tis true, when they ſought after him, found the one 
Supreme, inviſible God: But if they acknowledged and worſhipped him, it was only 
in their own Minds. They kept this Truth locked up in their own Breaſts as a Secrer, 
nor ever durſt venture it amongſt the People, much leſs amongſt the Prieſts, thoſe 
' wary Guardians of their own Creeds and profitable Inventions. Hence we ſee that 
Reaſon, ſpeaking never ſo clearly to the wiſe and virtuous, had never Authority 
enough to prevail on the Multitude, and to perſuade the Societies of Men, that there 
was but one God, that alone was to be owned and worſhipped. The Belief and Wor- 
ſhip of one God, was the National Religion of the IJraelites alone: And if we will 
conſider it, it was introduced and ſupported amongſt the People by Revelation. They 
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were in Goſhen, and had Light, whilſt the reſt of the World were in almoſt Fgyp- 
tian Darkneſs, without God in the World, There was no part of Mankind, who had 
quicker Parts, or improved them more; that had a greater light of Reaſon, or fol- 
lowed it farther in all ſorts of Speculations than the Arhenians : And yet we find 
but one Socrates amongſt them, that oppoſed and laughed at their Polytheiſm, and 
wrong Opinions of the Deity z and we ſee how they rewarded him for it. Whatſo- 
ever Plato, and the ſobereſt of the Philoſophers thought of the Nature and Being of 
the One God, they were fain, in their outward Profeſſions and Worſhip, to go with 
the Herd, and keep to the Religion eſtabliſhed by Law : Which what it was, and 
how it had diſpoſed the Minds of theſe knowing, and quick-ſighted Grecians, St. Paul 
tells us, Acts xvii. 22---29. Ye Men of Athens, ſays he, I perceive that in all Things ye 
are too ſuperſtitious. For as I paſſed by, and beheld your Devotions, I found an Altar 
with thu Inſcription, TO THE VNKOWN GOD. Whom therefore ye ignorantiy wor- 
ſhip, him declare I unto you. God that made the World, and all Things therein, ſeeing 
that he is Lord of Heaven and Earth, dwelleth not in Temples made with Hands: Net - 
ther is worſhipped with Mens Hands, as though he needed any thing, ſeeing he giveth 
unto all Life, and Breath, and all Things; and hath made of one Blood all the Nations 
of Men, for to dwell on the face of the Earth; and hath determined the Times before 
appointed, and the Bonnds of their Habitations ; That they ſhould ſeek the Lord, if hap- 
ly they might feel him out, and find him, though he be not far from every one of 1s. 
Here he tells the Athenians, that they, and the reſt of the World ( given up to Su- 
perſtition ) whatever Light there was in the Works of Creation and Providence, to 
lead them to the true God, yet they few of them found him. He was every where 
near them; yet they were but like Poeple groping and feeling for ſomething in the 
dark, and did not ſee him with a full clear Day-light 3 But thong ht the Godhead like to 
Gold, and Silver, and Stone, graven by Art and Maus Device. 

In this ſtate of Darkneſs and Error, in reference to the Trae God, our Saviour 
found the World. But the clear Revelation he brought with him, diſſipated this 
Darkneſs ; made the One Inviſible True God known to the World: And that with ſuch 
Evidence and Energy, that Polytheiſm and Idolatry hath no where been able to with- 
ſtand it : But wherever the preaching of the Truth he delivered, and the Light of 
the Goſpel hath come, thoſe Miſts have been diſpelled. And in effect we ſee that 
ſince our Saviour's time, the Belief of One God has prevailed and ſpread it ſelf over the 
face of the Earth. For even to the Light that the Meſſiah brought into the World 
with him, we muſt aſcribe the owning, and Profeſſion of One God, which the Maho— 


metan Religion had derived and borrowed from it. So that in this ſenſe it is certainly 


and manifeſtly true of our Saviour, what St. Jh ſays of him; 1 Jobn iii. S. For this 
Purpoſe the Son of God was manifeſted, that he might deſtroy the Works of the Devil. 
This Light the World needed, and this Light it received from him : That there is 
but One God, and he Eternal, Inviſible ; not like to any vitible Objects, nor to be repre- 
ſented by them. | 
If it be asked, whether the Revelation to the Patriarchs by Moſes, did not teach 
this, and why that was not enough? The Anſwer is obvious; that however clearly 
the Knowledge of One Inviſible God, maker of Heaven and Earth, was revealed to 
them; yet that Revelation was ſhut up in a little corner of the World; amongſt a 
People by that very Law, which they received with it, excluded from a Commerce 
and Communication with the reſt of Mankind. The Gentile World in our Saviour's 
time, and ſeveral Ages before, could have no Atteſtation of the Miracles, on which 
the Hebrews built their Faith, but from the Jews themſelves 3 a People not known 
to the greateſt part of Mankind; Contemned and thought vilely of by thoſe Nations 
that did know them; and therefore very unfit and unable to propagate the Doctrine 
of One God in the World, and diffuſe it through the Nations of the Earth, by the 
ſtrength and force of that ancient Revelation, upon which they had received it. Bur 
our Saviour, when he came, threw down this Wall of Partition; and did not con- 
fine his Miracles or Meſſage to the Land of Canaan, of the Worſhippers at Jeruſalem. 
But he himſelf preached at Samaria, and did Miracles in the Borders of Tyre and 
Sydon, and before Multitudes of People gathered from all Quarters. And after his 
Reſurrection, ſent his Apoſtles amongſt the Nations, accompanied with Miracles; 
which were done in all Parts fo frequently, and before ſo many Witneſſes of all ſorts, 
in broad Day-light, that, as I have before obſerved, the Enemies of Chriſtianity have 
never dared to deny them; no, not Julian himſelf: Who neither wanted Skill nor 
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Power to enquire into the Truth; nor would have failed to have proclaimed and ex- 
poſed it, if he could have detected any Fallhood in the Hiſtory of the Goſpe] ; or 
found the leaſt ground to queſtion the Matter of Fact publiſhed of Chriſt, and his 
Apoſtles. The Number and Evidence of the Miracles done by our Saviour and his 
Followers, by the power and force of Truth, bore down this mighty and accompliſhed 
Emperor, and all his Parts, in his own Dominions. He durſt not deny fo plain Mat- 
ter of Fact; which being granted, the truth of our Saviour's Dottrine and Miſſion 
unavoidably follows; notwithſtanding whatſoever artful Suggeſtions his Wit could 
invent, or Malice ſhould offer, to the contrary. | 
2. Next to the Knowledge of one God; Maker of all Things; a clear Knowledge 
of their Duty was wanting to Mankind. This part of Knowledge, though cultivated 
with ſome Care, by ſome of the heathen Philoſophers z yet got little footing among 
the People. All Men indeed, under pain of diſpleaſing the Gods, were to frequent 
the Temples: Every one went to their Sacrifices and Services: But the Prieſts made it 
not their Buſineſs to teach them Virtue. If they were diligent in their Obſervations 
and Ceremonies; punctual in their Feaſts and Solemnities, and the Tricks of Reli— 
gion; the holy Tribe aſſured them, the Gods were pleaſed ; and they looked no far- 
ther. Few went to the Schools of the Philoſophers, to be inſtructed in their Duties; 
and to know what was Good and Evil in their Action. The Prieſts ſold the better 
Pennyworths, and therefore had all the Cuſtom. Luſtrations and Proceſſions were 
much eaſier than a clean Conſcience, and a ſteady courſe of Virtue 3 and an expiatory 
Sacrifice, that attoned for the want of it, was much more convenient, than a itrict 
and holy Life. No wonder then, that Religion was every where diſtinguiſhed from, 
and preferred to Virtue; and that it was dangerous Hereſie and Prophaneneſs to think 
the contrary. So much Yertue as was neceflary to hold Societies together; and to 
contribute to the quiet of Governments, the Civil Laws of Commonwealths taught, 
and forced upon Men that lived under Magiſtrates. But theſe Laws, being for the 
moſt part made by ſuch, who had no other Aims by their own Power, reached no 
farthcr than thoſe things, that would ſerve to tie Men together in ſubjection; or at 
moſt, were directly to conduce to the Proſperity and temporal Happincfs of any 
People. But natural Religion in its full extent, was no where, that I know, taken 
care of by the force of natural Reaſon. It thould ſeem by the little that has hi- 
therto been done in it, that *tis too hard a Task for unaſſiſted Reaſon, to eſtablith Mo- 
rality in all its Farts upon its true Foundations, with a clear and convincing Light. 
And 'tis at leaſt a ſurer and ſhorter Way, to the Apprehenſions of the vulgar, and 
maſs of Mankind, that one manifeſtly ſent from God, and coming with viſible Au- 
thority from him, ſhould, as a King and Law-maker, tell them their Duties; and 
require their Obedience; than leave it to the long, and ſometimes intricate Dedu- 
tions of Reaſon, to be made out to them. Such trains of Reaſonings the greateſt 
part of Mankind have neither leiſure to weigh; nor, for want of Education and Uſe, 
Skill to judge of. We fee how unſucceſsful in this, the Attempts of Philoſophers 
were before our Saviour's time. How ſhort their ſeveral Syſtems came of the per- 
fetion of a true and compleat Morality is very viſible. And if, ſince that, the Chri- 
ſtian Philoſophers have much outdone them; yet we may obſerve, that the firſt know- 
ledge of the Truths they have added, are owing to Revelation : Though as ſoon as 
they are heard and conſidered, they are found to be agreeable to Reaſon z and ſuch 
as can by no Means be contradicted. Every one may obſerve a great many Truths, 
which he receives at firſt from others, and readily aſſents to, as conſonant to Reaſon, 
which he would have found it hard, and perhaps beyond his Strength to have diſco- 
vered himſelf. Native and original Truth, is not ſo eaſily wrought out of the Mine, 
as we, who have it delivered, ready dug and fathioned into our Hands, are apt to ima- 
gine. And how often at fifty or threeſcore Years old are thinking Men told, what 
they wonder how they could miſs thinking of? Which yet their own Contemplations 


did not, and poſſibly never would have helped them to. Experience ſhews that the 


knowledge of Morality, by meer natural Light, (how agreeable ſoever it be to it) 
makes but a flow Progreſs, and little advance in the World. And the reaſon of it 
is not hard to be found in Men's Neceſſities, Paſhons, Vices, and miſtaken Intereſts, 
which turn their Thoughts another way: And the deſigning Leaders, as well as fol- 
lowing Herd, find it not to their Purpoſe to imploy much of their Meditations this 
way. Or whatever elſe was the Cauſe, tis plain in Fact, that human Reaſon un- 
afliſted, failed Men in its great and proper buſineſs of Aferality. It never from un- 
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queſtionble Principles, by clear Deductions, made out an entire Body of the Lay of 
Nature, And he that ſhall collect all the moral Rules of the Philoſophers, and com- 
pare them with thoſe contained in the New Teſtament, will find them to come ſhort 
of the Morality delivered by our Saviour, and taught by his Apoltles ; a College made 
up for the molt part of ignorant, but inſpired Fiſhermen. 
Though yer, if any one ſhould think, that out of the Sayings of the wiſe Heathens, 
before our Saviour's time, there might be a Collection made of all thoſe Rules of 
Morality, which are to be found in the Chriſtian Religion; yet this would not at all 
hinder, but that the World nevertheleſs ſtood as much in need of our Saviour, and 
the Morality delivered by him. Let it be granted (though not true) that all the 
Moral Precepts of the Goſpel were known by ſome Body or other, amongſt Man- 
kind, before. But where, or how, or of what uſe, is not conſidered. Suppoſe they 
may be picked up here and there; ſome from Son and Bias in Greece ; others from 
Tully in Italy: And to compleat the Work, let Confutius, as far as China, be conſul- 
ted; and Anacarſis the Scythian contribute his Share. What will all this do, to 
give the World a compleat Morality, that may be to Mankind, the unqueſtionable 
Rule of Life and Manners ? I will not here urge the impoſlibility of collecting from 
Men, fo far diſtant from one another, in Time, and Place, and Languages. I will 
ſuppoſe there was a Stobeus in thoſe Times, who had gathered the moral! Sayings 
from all the Sages of the World. What would this amount to, towards being a 
ſteady Rule 3 a certain Tranſcript of a Law that we are under? Did the ſaying of 
Ariſtippus, or Confutius, give it an Authority? Was Zeno a Law-giver to Mankind? 
If not, what he or any other Philoſopher delivered, was but a ſaying of his. Man- 
kind might hearken to it, or reject it, as they pleaſed ; or as it ſuited their Intereſt, 
Paſhons, Principles or Humours. They were under no Obligation: The Opinion of 
this or that Philoſopher, was of no Authority. And if it were, you muſt take all 
he ſaid under the ſame Character. All his Dictates muſt go for Law, certain and 
true; or none of them. And then, If you will take any of the moral Sayings of 
1 (many whereof Seneca quotes with Eſteem and Approbation) for Precepts 
of the Law of Nature; you muſt take all the reſt of his Doctrine for ſuch too; or 
elſe his Authority ceaſes: And ſo no more is to be received from him, or any of the 
Sages of old, for parts of the Law of Nature, as carrying with it an Oblization ro 
be obeyed, but what they prove to be ſo. But ſuch a Body of Ethicks, proved to be 
the Law of Nature, from Principles of Reaſon, and reaching all the Duties of Life; 
I think no Body will ſay the World had before our Saviour's time. ] is not enough, 
that there were up and down ſcattered Sayings of wiſe Men, conformable to right 
Reaſon. The Law of Nature, is the Law of Convenience too: And 'tis no wonder, 
that thoſe Men of Parts, and ſtudious of Virtue; (who had occaſion to think on any 
particular part of it,) ſhould by Meditation light on the right, even from the obſervable 
Convenience and Beauty of it; without making out its Obligation from the true 
Principles of the Law of Nature, and Foundations of Morality. But theſe incohe- 
rent Apophthegms of hiloſophers, and wiſe Men; however excellent in themſelves, 
and well intended by them, could never make a Morality, whereof the World could 
be convinced, could never riſe to the force of a Law that Mankind could with cer- 
tainty depend on. Whatſoever ſhould thus be univerſally uſeful, as a Standard to 
which Mea ſhould conform their Manners, muſt have its Authority either from Rea- 
ſon or Revelation. Tis not every Writer of Morals, or Compiler of it from others, 
that can thereby be erected into a Law-giver to Mankind; and a Dictator of Rules, 
which are therefore valid, becauſe they are to be found in his Books ; under the au- 
thority of this or that Philoſopher. He that any one will pretend to ſet up in this 
kind, and have his Rules paſs for authentick Directions, muſt ſhew, that either he 
builds his Doctrine upon Principles of Reaſon, ſelf evident in themſelves 3 and that 
he deduces all the parts of it from thence, by clear and evident Demonſtration : Or 
muſt ſhew his Commiſſion from Heaven, that he comes with Authority from God, 
to deliver his Will and Commands to the World. In the former way, no body that 
I know before our Saviour's time, ever did, or went about to give us a Morality. 
*Tis true there is a Law of Nature; but who is there that ever did, or undertook to 
give it us all entire, as a Law; no more, nor no leſs, than what was contained in, 
and had the Obligation of that Law? Who ever made out all the parts of it, put 
them together, and ſhewed the World their Obligation? Where was there any ſuch 
Code, that Mankind might have recourſe to, as their unerring Rule, ay ooh our 
Saviour's 
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Saviour's time? If there was not, 'tis plain, there was need of one to give us ſuch à 
Morality ; ſuch a Law, which might be the ſure guide of thoſe who had a deſire to 
go right; and if they had a Mind, need not miſtake their Duty, but might be cer- 
tain when they had performed, when failed in it. Such a Law of Morality Jeſus 
Chriſt hath given us in the New Teſtament ; but by the latter of theſe ways, by Re- 
relation. We have from him a full and ſufficient Rule for our direction, and con- 
formable to that of Reaſon. Burt the truth and obligation of its Precepts have their 
force, and are put paſt doubt to us, by the evidence of his Miſſion. He was ſent by 
God: His Miracles ſhew it; and the Authority of God in his Precepts cannot be 
queſtioned, Here Morality has a ſure Standard, that Revelation vouches, and Rea- 
ſon cannot gainſay, nor queſtion z but both together witneſs to come from God the 
vreat Law maker. And ſuch an one as this out of the New Teſtament, I think the 
World never had, nor can any one ſay is any where elſe to be found. Let me ask 
any one, who is forward to think that the Doctrine of Morality was full and clear 
in the World, at our Saviour's Birth; whether would he have directed Brutus and 
Caſſius, (both Men of Parts and Virtue, the one whereof believed, and the other diſ- 
believed a future Being) to be ſatisfied in the Rules and Obligations of all the parts 
of their Duties; if they ſhould have asked him where they might find the Law they 
were to live by, and by which they ſhould be charged or acquitted as guilty or inno- 
cent? If to the ſayings of the Wiſe, end the Declarations of Philoſophers, he ſends 
them into a wild Wood of uncertainty, to an endleſs maze, from which they ſhould 
never get out: If to the Religions of the World, yet worſe: And if to their own 
Reaſon, he refers them to that which had ſome light and certainty ; but yet had hi- 
therto failed all Mankind in a perfect Rule; and we ſee, refolved not the Doubts 
that had riſen amongſt the ſtudious and thinking Philoſophers; nor had yet heen able 
to convince the civilized parts of the World, that they had not given, nor could, 
without a Crime, take away the Lives of their Children, by expoling them. 

If any one ſhall think to excuſe human Nature, by laying blame on Men's Neg /:- 
gence, that they did not carry Morality to an higher pitch; and make it out entire 
in every part, with that clearneſs of Demonſtration which ſome think it capable of ; 
he helps not the matter. Be the cauſe what it will, our Saviour found Mankind un- 
der a Corruption of Manners and Principles, which Ages after Ages had prevailed, 
and muſt be confefled was not in a way or tendency to be mended. The Rules of 
Morality were in different Countries and Sects, different. And natural Reaſon no 
where had, nor was like to Cure the Defects and Errors in them. Thoſe juſt meaſures 
of Right and Wrong, which neceſſity had any where introduced, the Civil Laws pre- 
ſcribed, or Philoſophy recommended, ſtood not on their true Foundations. The 
were looked on as Bonds of Society, and Conveniencies of common Life, and laudable 
Practiſes. But where was it that their Obligation was throughly known and allowed, 
and they received as Precepts of a Law; of the higheſt Law, the Law of Nature? 
That could not be, without a clear knowledge and acknowledgment of the Law- 
maker, and the great Rewards and Puniſhments, for thoſe that would or would not 
obey him. Bur the Religion of the Heathens, as was before obſerved, little concerned 
itſelf in their Morals. The Prieſts, that delivered the Oracles of Heaven, and pre- 
tended to ſpeak from the Gods, ſpoke little of Virtue and a good Life. And on the 
other ſide, the Philoſophers, who ſpoke from Reaſon, made not much mention of 
the Deity in their Ethics. They depended on Reaſon and her Oracles; which contain 
nothing but Truth: But yet ſome parts of that Truth lie too deep for our Natural 
Powers eaſily to reach, and make plain and viſible to Mankind, without ſome Light 
from above to direct them. When Truths are once known to us, though by Tradi- 
tion, we are apt to-be favourable to our own Parts; and aſcribe to our own Under- 
ſtandings the Pifcovery of what, in reality, we borrowed from others: Or, at leaſt, 
finding we can prove, what at firſt we learnt from others, we are forward to conclude 
it an obvious Truth, which, if we had ſought, we could not have mifſed. Nothing 
ſeems hard to our Underſtandings, that is once known: And becauſe what we ſee we 
ſee with our own Eyes, we are apt to over-look or forget the help we had from 
others, who ſhewed ir us, and firſt made us ſee it, as if we were not at all beholden 
tothem for thoſe Truths they opened the way to, and lead us into. For Knowledge 
being only of Truths that are perceived to be ſo, we are favourable enough to our 
own Faculties; to conclude, that they of their own Strength would have a ts 
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thoſe Diſcoveries, without any foreign aſſiſtance z and that we know thoſe Truths, by 
the ſtrength and native Light of our own Minds, as they did from whom we received 
them by theirs, only they had the luck to be before us. Thus the whole ſtock oft 
human Knowledge is claimed by every one, as his private Poſſeſſion, as ſoon as he (pro- 
firing by others Diſcover ies) has got it into his own Mind: And fo it is; but no: 
properly by his own ſingle Induſtry, nor of his own Acquiſition, He ſtudies, tis 
true, and takes pains to make a Progreſs in what others have delivered: But their 
pains were of another ſort, who firſt brought thoſe Truths to light, which he after- 
wards derives from them. He that travels the Roads now, applauds his own Strength 
and Legs, that have carried him ſo far in ſuch a ſcantling of time; and aſcribes all to 
is own Vigor, little conſidering how much he owes to their pains, who cleared the 
Woods, drained the Bogs, built the Bridges, and made the Ways paflable; without 
which he might have toiled much with little progreſs. A great many things which 
we have beed bred up in the Belief of from our Cradles, (and are Notions grown 
Familiar, and as it were Natural to us, under the Goſpel,) we take for unqueſtionable 
obvious Truths, and eaſily demonſtrable z without conſidering how long we might 
have been in doubt or ignorance of them, had Revelation been ſilent. And many are 
beholden to Revelation, who do not acknowledge it. Tis no diminiſhing to Revela- 
tion, that Reaſon gives its Suffrage too to the Truths Revelation has diſcovered. But 
tis our Miſtake to think, that becauſe Reaſon confirms them to us, we had the firſt 
certain Knowledge of them from thence, and in that clear Evidence we now poſſeſs 
them. The contrary is manifeſt, in the defective Morality of the Gentiles, before our 
Saviour's time; and the want of Reformation in the Principles and Meaſures of it, 
as well as Practice. Philoſophy ſeemed to have ſpent its ſtrength, and done its utmoſt : 
Or if it ſhould have gone farther, as we ſee it did not; and from undeniable Principles 
given us Ethicks in a Science like Mathemathicks in every part demonſtrable, this yet 
would not have been ſo effectual to Man in this imperfect ſtate, nor proper for the 
Cure. The greateſt part of Mankind want leiſure or capacity for Demonſtration 3 
nor can carry a train of Proofs, which in that way they muſt always depend upon for 
Conviction, and cannot be required to aſſent to till they ſee the Demonſtration. 
'Wherevyer they ſtick, the Teachers are always put upon Proof, and muſt clear the 
Doubt by a Thread of coherent Deductions from the firſt Principle, how long, or how 
intricate ſoever that be. And you may as ſoon hope to have all the Day-Labourers 
and Tradeſmen, the Spinſters and Dairy Maids perfect Mathematicians, as to have 
them perfect in Ethicks this way. Hearing plain Commands, is the ſure and only 
courſe to bring them to Obedience and Practice. The greateſt part cannot know, 
and therefore they muſt believe. And I ask, whether one coming from Heaven in 
the Power of God, in full and clear evidence and demonſtration of Miracles, giv- 
ing plain and direct Rules of Morality and Obedience, be not likelier to enlighten 
the bulk of Mankind, and ſet them right in their Duties, and bring them to do 
them, than by reaſoning with them from general Notiom and Principles of human 
'Reaſon? And were all the Duties of human Life clearly demonſtrated z3 yet I con- 
clude, when well conſidered, that Method of teaching Men their Duties, would be 


thought proper only for a few, who had much Leiſure, improved Underſtandings, 


and were uſed to abſtract Reaſonings. But the Inſtruction of the People were beſt ſtill 
to be left to the Precepts and Principles of the Goſpel. The healing of the Sick, the 
"reſtoring ſight to the Blind by a Word, the raiſing, and being raiſed from the Dead, 
are matters of Fact, which they can without difficulty conceive, and that he who 
does ſuch things, muſt do them by the aſſiſtance of a Divine Power. Theſe things 
 lye level to the ordinarieſt Apprehenſion: He that can diſtinguiſh between ſick and 
well, lame and ſound, dead and alive, is capable of this Doctrine. To one who is 
once perſuaded that Jeſus Chriſt was ſeat by God to be a King, and a Saviour of thoſe 
who do believe in him, all his Commands become Frinciples ; there needs no other 
Proof for the truth of what he ſays, but that he ſaid it. And then there needs no 
more but to read the inſpired Books, to be inſtructed: All the Duties of Morality lye 
there clear, and plain, and eaſy to be underſtood. And here I appeal, whether this 
be not the ſureſt, the ſafeſt, and moſt effectual way of teaching: Eſpecially if we add 
this farther conſideration 3 that as it ſuits the loweſt Capacities of reaſonable Crea- 
'tures, ſo it reaches and ſatisfies, nay, enlightens the higheſt. The moſt elevated 
Underſtandings cannot but ſubmit to the Authority of this Doctrine as Divine; which 


coming from the Mouths of a company of illiterate Men, hath not only the . 
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of Miracles, but reaſon to confirm it: Since they delivered no Precepts but ſuch, a3 
though Reaſon of itſelf had not clearly made out, yet it could not but affent to 
when thus diſcovered, and think itſelf indebted for the Diſcovery. The Credit and 
Authority our Saviour and his Apoſtles had over the Minds of Men, by the Miracles 
they did, tempted them not to mix (as we find in that of all the Sects and Philoſo- 
phers, and other Religions) any Conceits, any wrong Rules, any thing teriding to 
their own By-Intereſt, or that of a Party, in their Morality. No Tang of Prepoſ- 
ſeſſion or Phanſy ; no ——_ of Pride or Vanity; no Touch of Oſtentation or 
Ambition, appears to have a and in it. It is all pure, all ſincere 53 nothing too 
much, nothing wanting; but ſuch a compleat Rule of Life, as the wiſeſt Men muſt 
acknowledge, tends entirely to the Good of Mankind, and that all would be happy, 
if all would practiſe it. 5 a 1 2 5 

3. The outward Forms of worſhipping the Deity, wanted a Reformation. Stately 
Buildings, coſtly Ornaments, peculiar and uncouth Habits, and a numerous huddle 
of pompous, phantaſtical, cumberſome Ceremonies, every where attended div ine 
Worſhip. This, as it had the peculiar Name, ſo it was thought the principal Part, 
f not the whole of Religion. Nor could this poſſibly be amended whilſt the Jewiſh 
Ritual ſtood ; and there was ſo much of it mixed with the Worſhip of the true God. 
To this alſo our Saviour, with the knowledge of the infinite, inviſible, ſupreme Spirit, 
brought a Remedy, in a plain, ſpiritual, and ſuitable Worſhip. 72/4 ſays to the Wo- 
man of Samaria, The Hour cometh, when ye ſhall neither in thu Mountain, nor yet at 
Feruſalem, worſhip the Father. But the true Worſhippers, ſhall my the Father, 
both in Spirit and in Truth; for the Father ſeeketh jach to worſhip. o be worſhipped 
in Spirit and in Truth, with Application of Mind, and Sincerity of Heart, was what 
God henceforth only required. Magnificent Temples, and Confinement to certain 
Places, were now no longer neceſſary for his Worſhip, which by a pure Heart might 
be performed any where. The Splendor and Diſtinction of Habits, and Pomp of Ce- 
remonies, and all outſide Performances, might now be ſpared. God who was a Spirit, 
and made known to be ſo, required none of thoſe, but the Spirit only; and that in 
publick Aſſemblies, (where ſome Actions mult lie open to the view of the World) all 
that could appear and be ſeen, ſhould be done decently, and in order, and to Edifi- 
cation. Decency, Order, and Edification, were to regulate all their publick Acts of 
Worſhip, and beyond what theſe required, the outward Appearance, (which was of 
little value in the Eyes of God) was not to go. Having ſhut out Indecency and Con- 
fuſion out of their Aſſemblies, they need not be ſolicitous about uſeleſs Ceremonies. 
Praiſes and Prayer, humbly offered up to the Deity, was the Worſhip he now demanded ; 
and in theſe every one was to look after his own Heart, and know that it was that alone 
which God had regard to, and accepted. 

4. Another great Advantage received by our Saviour, is the great Encouragement 
he brought to a virtuous and: pious Life: Great enough to ſurmount the Difficulties 
and Obſtacles that lie in the way to it, and reward the Pains and Hardſhips of thoſe 
who ſtuck firm to their Duties, and fuffered for the Teſtimony of a good Conſcience. 
The Portion of the Righteous has been in all Ages taken notice of, to be pretty 


ſcanty in this World. Virtue and Proſperity do not often accompany one another 3 


and therefore Virtue ſeldom had many Followers. And *tis no wonder ſhe prevailed 
not much in a State, where the Inconveniencies that attended her were viſible, and at 
hand, and the Rewards doubtful and at a diftince. Mankind, who are and muſt be 
allowed to purſue their Happineſs, nay, cannot be hindred, could not but think them- 
ſelves excuſed from a ſtrict Obſervation of Rules, which appeared ſo little to conſiſt 
with their chief End, Happineſs, whilſt they kept them from the Enjoyments of this 
Life; and they had little Evidence and Secutiry of another. Tis true, they 25 
have argued the other way, and concluded, That, becauſe the good were moſt of 
them ill treated here, there was another place where they ſhould meet with bet- 
ter uſage 5 but tis plain they did not. Their Thoughts of another Life were at beſt 
obſcure, and their Expectations uncertain. Of ants, and Ghoſts, and the Shades 
of departed Men, there was ſome talk; but little certain, and leſs minded. They had 
the Names of Styx and Acheron, of Eliſian Fields, and Scats of the Bleſſed: But they 
had them generally from their Poets, mixed with their Fables. And ſo they looked 
more like the Inventions of Wit, and Ornaments of Poetry, than the ſerious Perſuaſi- 
ons of the grave and the ſober. They came to them bundled up amongſt their Tales, and 
for Tales they took them. And that which rendred them more ſuſpected, and leſs = 
u 
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ful to Virtue, was, that the Philoſophers ſeldom ſet on their Rules on Mens Minds 
and Practiſes, by Conſideration of another Life. The chief of their Arguments were 
from the Excellency of Virtue; and the higheſt they generally went, was the exalting 
of human Nature, whoſe Perfection lay in Virtue. And if the Prieſt at any time tal- 
ked of the Ghoſts below, and a Life after this, it was only to keep Men to their ſuper- 

ſtitious and idolatrous Rites, whereby the uſe of this Doctrine was loſt to the credulous 
Multitude, and its belief to the quicker ſighted, who ſuſpected it preſently of Priclt- 
craft, Before our Saviour's time, the Doctrine of a future State, though it were not 
wholly hid, yet it was not clearly known in the World. *Twas an imperfect View of 
Reaſon, or, perhaps, the decay'd Remains of an ancient Tradition, which rather 
ſeemed to float on Mens Phanſies, than fink deep into their Hearts. It was ſomething, 
they Knew not what, between being and not being. Something in Man they imagined 
might ſcape the Grave; bur a perfect complete Life of an eternal Duration, after 
this, was what entred little into their Thoughts, and leſs into their Perſuaſions. And 
they were ſo far from being clear herein, that we ſee no Nation of the World pub- 
lickly profeſſed it, and built upon it: No Religion taught it, and 'twas no where 
made an Article of Faith, and Principle of Religion till Jeſus Chriſt came; of whom 
it is truly ſaid, that he, at his appearing, brought Life and Immortality to Light. And 
that not only in the clear Revelation of it, and in Inſtances ſhewn of Men raiſed from 
the Dead; but he has given us an unqueſtionable Affurance and Pledge of it, in his 
own Reſurrection and Aſcenſion into Heaven. How hath this one Truth changed the 
Nature of Things in the World, and given the Advantage to Piety over all that 
could tempt or deter Men from it? The Philoſophers, indeed, ſhewed the Beauty 
of Virtue ; they ſer her off ſo as drew Mens Eyes and Approbation to her: But lea- 
ving her unendowed, very few were willing to eſpouſe her. The Generality could 
not refuſe her their Eſteem and Commendation, bur ſtill turned their Backs on her, 
and forſdok her, as a match not for their turn. But now there being put into the 

Scales, on her fide, an exceeding and immortal Weight of Glory; Intereſt is come about 
to her, and Virtue now is viſibly, the moſt enriching Purchaſe, and by much the beſt 
Bargain. That ſhe is the Perfection and Excellency of our Nature that ſhe is herſelf 
a Reward, and will recommend our Names to future Ages, is not all that can now 
be ſaid for her. *Tis not ſtrange that the learned Heathens ſatisfied not many with 
ſuch airy Commendations. It has another Reliſh and Efficacy, to perſuade Men that 
if they live well here, they ſhal] be happy hereafter. Open their Eyes upon the end- 
leſs, unſpeakable Joys of another Life, and their Hearts will find ſomething ſolid and 
powerful to move them. The view of Heaven and Hell will caſt a Slight upon the 
ſhort Pleaſures and Pains of this preſent State, and give Attractions and Encourage- 
ments to Virtue, which Reaſon and Intereſt, and the Care of our ſelves, cannot but 
allow and:prefer. Upon this Foundation, and upon this only, Morality ſtands firm, 
and may defy all Competition. This makes it more than a Name, a ſubſtantial Good, 
worth all our Aims and Endeavours; and thus the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt has deli- 
vered it to us. | | 
F. To theſe I muſt add one Advantage more by Jeſus Chriſt, and that is the Pro- 
miſe of Aſſiſtance. If we do what we can, he will give us his Spirit to help us to 
do what, and how we ſhould. *Twill be idle for us, who know not how our own 
Spirits move and act us, to ask in what manner the Spirit of God ſhall work upon 
us. The Wiſdom that accompanies that Spirit, knows, better than we, how we 
are made, and how to work upon us. If a wiſe Man knows how to prevail on his 
Child, to bring him to what he deſires, can we ſuſpect, that the Spirit and Wiſdom 
of God ſhould fail in it, though we perceive or comprehend not the ways of his 
Operation? Chriſt has promiſed it, who is faithful and juſt, and we cannot doubt of 
the Performance. Tis not requiſite on this occaſion, for the inhancing of this Benefit, 
to enlarge on the Frailty of our Minds, and Weakneſs of our Conſtitutions; how 
liable to miſtakes, how apt to go aſtray, and how eaſily to be turned out of the Paths 
of Virtue. If any one needs go beyond himſelf, and the Teſtimony of his own Con- 
ſcience in this point; if he feels not his own Errors and Paſſions always tempting, 
and often prevailing, againſt the ſtrict Rules of his Duty, he need but look abroad 
into any Age of the World to be convinced. To a Man under the Difficulties of 
his Nature, beſet with Temptations, and hedged in with prevailing Cuſtom z 'tis 
no ſmall Encouragement to ſet himſelf ſeriouſly on the Courſes of Virtue, and Pra- 
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Rice of true Religion, that he is from a ſure Hand, and an almighty Arm, promi- 
ſed Aſliitance to ſupport and carry him through, | 
There remains yet ſomething to be ſaid to thoſe who will be ready to object, If the 
belief of Jeſus of Nazareth to be the Meſſiab, together with thoſe concomitant Ar- 
ticles of his Reſurrection, Rule, and coming again to judge the World, be all the 
Faith required as necefſary to Juſtification, to what purpoſe were the Epiſtles written 
I ſay, if the Belief of thoſe many Doctrines contained them, be not alſo neceſſary to 
4 Salvation 2 And if what is there delivered, a Chriſtian may believe or disbelieve, 
| and yer nevertheleſs be a Member of Chriſt's Church, and one of the Faithful ? 
To tliis, 1 anſwer, That the Epiſtles were written upon ſeveral occaſions: And he 
that will read them as he ought, muſt obſerve what ' tis in them is principally aimed 
at; fad what is the Argument in hand, and how managed; if he will underſtand 
them righr, and profit by them. The obſerving of this will beſt help us to the true 
/ meaning and mind of the Writer: For that is the Truth which is to be received and 
believed; and not ſcattered Sentences in Scripture-Language, accommodated to our 
Notions and Prejudices. We muſt look into the drift of the Diſcourſe, obſerve the 
coherence and connexion of the Parts, and fee how it is conſiſtent with it felf, and 
other parts of Scripture 3 if we will conceive it right. We muſt not cull out, as 
beſt ſuits our Syſtem, here and there a Period or a Verſe; as if they were all diſtinct 
| and independent Aphoriſms ; and make theſe the Fundamental Articles of the Chriſti- 
; an Faith, and neceſſary to Salvation, unleſs God has made them ſo. There be many 
| Truths in the Bible, u hich a good Chriſtian may be wholly ignorant of, and fo not 
believe; which, perhaps, ſome lay great ſtreſs on, and call fundamental Articles, be- 
cauſe they are the diſtinguiſhing Points of their Communion, The Epiſtles, moſt of 
F them, carry on a Thread of Argument, which in the Stile they are writ, cannot every 
: where be obſerved without great Attention. And to conſider the Texts, as they ſtand 
and bear a part in that, 1s to view them in their due light, and the way to get the 
true ſence of them. They were writ to thoſe who were in the Faith, and true Chri- 
ſtians already: And ſo could not be deſigned to teach them the Fudamental Articles 
aud Points necaſſary to Salvation. The Epiſtle to the Romans was writ to all that 
were at Rome, beloved of God, called to be Saints, whoſe Faith was ſpoken of through 
the world, Chap. i. 7, 8. To whom St. Paul's firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians was, he 
ſhews, Chap. i. 2, 4, &c. Unto the Church of God which is at Corinth, to them that are 
ſauctiſied in Chriſt Fejus, called to be Saints; with all them that in every place call upon 
the Name of Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, both theirs and ours. I thank my God always on 
your behalf, for the grace of God which is given you by Jeſus Chriſt 5 That in every thing 
ye are enriched by him in all utterance, and in all knowledge: Even as the Teſtimony of 
Chriſt was confirmed in you. So that ye come behind in no Gift; waiting for the coming 
of the Lord Tejus Chriſt. And ſo likewiſe the ſecond was, To the Church of God at Co- 
rinth, with all the Saints in Achaia, Chap. i. I. His next is to the Churches of Gala- 
tia, That to the Epheſians was, To the Saints that were at Epheſus, and to the faith- 
ful in Chriſt Jeſus. So likewiſe, To the Saints and faithful Brethren in Chriſt at Co- 
joſſe, who had Faith in Chriſt Jeſus, and love to the Saints. To the Church of the 
Theſſalonians. Zo Timothy his Son in the Faith. To Titus his own Son, after the com- 
mon Faith. To Ehilemon hu dearly beloved, and Fellow-labourer. And the Author to 
the Hebrews calls thoſe he writes to, Holy Brethren, partakers of the heavenly Calling, 
Chap. iti. 1. From whence it is evident, that all thoſe whom St. Paul writ to, were 
Brethren, Saints, faithful in the Church, and ſo Chriſtians already; and therefore 
wanted. not the Fundamental Articles of the Chriſtian Religion; without a Belief of 
which they could not be ſaved: Nor can it be ſuppoſed, that the ſending of ſuch 
Fundamentals was the reaſon of the Apoſtle's Writing to any of them. To ſuch 
alſo St. Peter writes, as is plain from the firſt: Chapter of each of his Epiſtles. Nor 
is it hard to obſerve the like in St. James and St. John's Epiſtles. And St. Jude di- 
reds his thus: 7b them that are ſanttified by God: the Father, and preſerved in Jeſus 
Chriſt, and called. The Epiſtles therefore being all written to thoſe who were al- 
ready Believers and Chriſtians, the occaſion and end of writing them, could not be 
ta inſtruct them in that which was neceflary to make them Chriſtians. This tis plain 
they knew and believed already; or elſe they. could not have been Chriſtians and Be- 
lievers. And they were writ upon particular Occaſions; and without thoſe Qcca- 
ſions, had not been writ; and ſo cannot be thought neceſſary to Salvation: ee 
N they 
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they reſolving Doubts, and reforming Miſtakes, are of great advantage to our Know- 
ledge and Practice. I do not deny, but the great Doctrines of the Chriſtian Faith 
are dropt here and there, and ſcattered. up and down in moſt of them. But tis 


they are promiſcuouſly, and without diſtinction mixed with other Truths in Diſ- 
courſes that were (though for Edification indeed, yet) only Occaſional, We ſhal! 
find and diſcern thoſe great and neceſſary Points beſt in the preaching of our Savi- 
our and the Apoſtles, to thoſe who were yet Strangers, and ignorant of the Faith, 
to bring them in, and convert them to it. And what that was, we have ſeen al- 
ready out of the Hiſtory of the Evangeliſts, and the Acts; where they are plainly 
laid down, ſo that no Body can miſtake them. The Epiſtles to particular Churches, 
beſides the main Argument of each of them, (which was ſome preſent Concern- 
ment of that particular Church to which they ſeverally were addreſsd) do in many 
places explain the Fundamentals of the Chriſtian Religion, and that wiſely ; by pro- 
per Accommodations to the Apprehenſions of thoſe they were writ to, the better to 
make them imbibe the Chriſtian Doctrine, and the more eafily to comprehend the 
Method, Reaſons, and Grounds of the great work of Salvation. Thus we ſee in the 
Epiſtle to the Romans, Adoption ( a Cuſtom well known amongſt thoſe of Rome) is 
much made uſe of, to explain to them the Grace and Favour of God, in giving 
them eternal Life; to help them to conceive how they became the Children of God, 
and to aſſure them of a ſhare in the Kingdom of Heaven, as Heirs to an Inheritance. 


the Epiſtle to them, is by Alluſions and Arguments, from the Ceremonies, Sacri- 
fices, and Oeconomy of the Jews, and References to the Records of the old Teſta- 
ment. And as for the general Epiſtles, they, we may ſee, regard the State and Exi- 
gencies, and ſome Peculiarities of thoſe Times. Theſe holy Writers, inſpired fron 
above, writ nothing but Truth; and in moſt places very weighty Truths to us 
now ; for the expounding, clearing, and confirming of the Chriſtian Doctrine, and 
eſtabliſhing thoſe in it who had embraced it. But yet every Sentence of theirs muſt 
not be taken up, and looked on as a fundamental Article neceſſary to Salvation; 
without an explicit belief whereof, no Body conld be a Member of Chriſt's Church 
here, nor be admitted into his eternal Kingdom hereafter. If all, or moſt of the 
Truths declared in the Epiſtles, were to be received and believed as fundamental Ar- 
ficles, what then became of thoſe Chriſtians who were fallen aſleep? (as St. Pauf 
witneſſes in his firſt to the Corinthians, many were) before theſe things in the Epiſtles 
were revealed to them ? Moſt of the Epiſtles not being written till above twenty 
Years after our Saviour's Aſcenſion, and ſome after thirty. pe 

But farther, therefore, to thoſe who will be ready to ſay, May thoſe Truths de- 
Hvered in the Epiſtles, which are not contained in the preaching of our Saviour and 
his Apoſtles, and are therefore by this Account not neceffary to Salvation, be belie- 
Pon or disbelieved without any danger ? May a Chriſtian ſafely queſtion or doubt of 
them? 

To this I anſwer; That the Law of Faith, being a Covenant of free Grace, God 
alone can appoint what ſhall be neceſſarily believed by every one whom he will juſtifie. 
What is the Faith which he will accept and account for Righteouſneſs, depends 
wholly on his good Pleaſure, For tis of Grace, and not of Right, that this Faith 
is accepted. And therefore tie alone can ſet the Meaſures of it: And what he has 
fo appointed and declared, is alone neceffary. No Body can add to theſe fundamen- 
tal Articles of Faith ; nor make any other neceſſary, but what God himſelf hath 
made and declared to be fo. And what theſe are'which God requires of thoſe who 
will enter into, and receive the Benefits of the new Covenant, has already been 
ſhewn. An explicite belief of theſe is abſolutely required of all thoſe to whom the 
Goſpel of Jefus Chriſt is preached, and Salvation through his Name propoſed. 

The other parts of Divine Revelation are Objects of Faith; and are ſo to be re- 
ceived; They are Truths whereof no one can be rejected; none that is once known 
to be ſuch, may or ought to be disbelieved. For to acknowledge any Propoſition 
to be of divine Revelation and Authority, and yet to deny or disbelieve it, is to 
offend againſt this fundamental Article and Ground of Faith, that God is true. But 
yer a great many of the Truths revealed in the Goſpel, every one does, and muſt 
confeſs, a Man may he ignorant of 5 nay, disbelieve, without danger to his Salva- 
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not in the Epiſtles we are to learn what are the fundamental Articles of Faith, where 


Whereas the ſetting out, and confirming the Chriſtian Faith to the Hebrews, in 
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The Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 

tion : As is evident in thoſe, who allowing the Authority, difter in the Interpre- 
tation and Meaning of ſeveral Texts of Scripture, not thought Fundamental: In 
all which 'tis plain the contending Parties, on one fide or t'other, are ignorant of, 
nay, disbelieve the Truths delivered in holy Writ: unleſs Contrarieties and Con- 
traditions can be contained in the fame Words, and divine Revelation can mean con- 

trary to it ſelf. | | 
] hough all divine Revelation requires the obedience of Faith; yet every Truth of 
inſpired Scriptures is not one of thoſe, that by the Law of Faith is required to be 
explicitly believed to Juſtification, What thoſe are, we have ſeen by what our Sa- 
viour and his Apoſtles propoſed to, and required in thoſe whom they converted to 
the Faith. Thoſe are Fundamentals, which 'tis not enough not to disbelieve: Every 
one is required actually to aſſent to them. But any other Propoſition contained in 
the Scripture, which God has not thus made a neceflary part of the Law of Faith, 
(without an actual aſſent to which he will not allow any one to be a Believer ) a Man 
may be ignorant of, without hazarding his Salvation by a defect in his Faith. He 
believes all that God has made neceffary for him to believe, and aſſent to: And 
as for the reſt of divine Truths, there is nothing more required of him, but that 
he receive all the parts of divine Revelation, with a Docility and Diſpoſition 
repared to imbrace, and aſſent to all Truths coming from God; and ſubmit 
uus Mind to whatſoever ſhall appear to him to bear that Character. Where 
he, upon fair Endeavours, underſtands it not; how can he avoid being igno- 
rant? And where he cannot put ſeveral Texts, and make them conſiſt together 
what Remedy ? He muſt either interpret one by the other, or ſuſpend his Opinion.. 
He that thinks that more is, or can be required, of poor frail Man in Matters of 
Faith, will do well to conſider what Abſurdities he wilt run into. God out of the 
infiniteneſs of his Mercy, has dealt with Man as a compaſſionate and tender Father, 
He gave him Reaſon, and with it a Law: That could not be otherwiſe than what 
Reaſon ſhould dictate; unleſs we ſhould think, that a reaſonable Creature ſhould 
have an unreaſonable Law. But conſidering the frailty of Man, apt to run into Cor- 
ruption and Miſery, he promiſed a Deliverer, whom in his good time he ſent; and 
then declared to all Mankind, that whoever would believe him to be the Saviour 
romiſed, and take him now raiſed from the dead, and conſtituted the Lord and 
udze of all! Men, to be their King and Ruler, ſhould be ſaved. This is a plain in- 


telligible Propoſition ; and the all-merciful God ſeems herein to have conſulted the 


poor of this World, and the bulk of Mankind. Theſe are Articles that the labour- 
ing and illiterate Man may comprehend. This is a Religion ſuited to vulgar Capa- 
cities; and the ſtate of Mankind in this World, deſtined to Labour and Travel. 
The Writers and Wranglers in Religion fill it with Niceties, and dreſs it up with 
Notions, which they make neceſſary and fundamental parts of it; as if there were 
no way into the Church, but through the Academy or Lyceum. The greateſt part 
of Mankind have not leiſure for Learning and Logick, and ſuperfine Diſtinctions 
of the Schools. Where the Hand is uſed to the Plough and the Spade, the Head 
is ſeldom elevated to ſublime Notions, or exerciſed in myſterious Reaſoning. Tis 
well if Men of that Rank (to ſay nothing of the other Sex) can comprehend plain 
Propoſitions, and a ſhort Reaſoning about Things familiar to their Minds, and nearly 
allied to their daily Experience. Go beyond this, and you amaze the greateſt part 
of Mankind: And may as well talk Arabick to a poor day Labourer, as the No- 
tions and Language that the Books and Diſputes of Religion are filled with; and as 
ſoon you will be underſtood. The Diflenting Congregations are ſuppoſed by their 


Teachers to be more accurately inſtructed in Matters of Faith, and better to un- 


derſtand the Chriſtian Religion, than the vulgar Conformiſts, who are charged. with 

reat Ignorance z how truly I will not here determine. But I ask them to tell me 

criouſly, whether half their People have leiſure to ſtudy ? Nay, Whether one in 
ten of thoſe who come to their Meetings in the Country, if they had time to ſtudy 
them, do or can underſtand, the Controverſies at this time ſo warmly managed amongſt 
them, about Juſtification, the ſubject of this preſent Treatiſe. I have talked with 
ſome of their Teachers, who confeſs themſelves not to underſtand the Difference in 
debate between them. And yet the Points they ſtand on, are reckon'd of ſo great 
Weight, ſo material, ſo fundamental in Religion, that they divide Communion, and 
ſeparate upon them, Had God intended that none but the learned Scribe, the Diſ- 
ty ON | | FV puter 


as delivered in the Scriptures. 
ter or wiſe of this World, ſhould be Chriſtians, or be ſaved, thus Religion ſhould 
ave been prepared for them, filled with Speculations and Niceties, obſcure Terms 
and abſtract Notions. But Men of that Expectation, Men furniſhed with ſuch Ac- 
quiſitions, the Apoſtle tells us, 1 Cor. i. are rather ſhut out from the ſimplicity of the 
Goſpel; to make way for thoſe Poor, Ignorant, Illiterate, who heard and believed 
Promiſes of a Deliverer, and believed Jeſus to be him; who could conceive a Man 
dead and made alive again, and believe that he ſhould at the end of the World, come 
again and paſs Sentence on all Men, according to their Deeds. That the Poor had 
the Goſpel preached to them; Chriſt makes a Mark as well as Buſineſs of his Miſſion, 
Mat. xi. 5. And if the Poor had the Goſpel preached to them, it was, without doubt, 
ſuch a Goſpel as the Poor could underſtand, plain and intelligible : And ſo it was, 
as we have ſeen, in the preachings of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 
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=] Book had not been long out, before it fell under the Correction 

2 $71 BY of the Author of a Treatiſe, Entituled, Some Thoughts concerning the 
IAVE RI cveral Cauſes and Occaſions of Atheiſm, eſpecially in the preſent Age. 

No contemptible Adyerſary VIl affure you; ſince, as it ſeems, he has 
got the Faculty to heighten every thing that diſpleaſes him into the 

capital Crime of Atheiſm ; and breaths againſt thoſe who come in his way a Peſtilen- 

tial Air, whereby every the leaſt Diſtemper is turned into the Plague, and becomes 
Mortal. For whoever does not juſt ſay after Mr. Edwards, cannot, tis evident, 

eſcape being an Atheiſt, or a Promoter of Atheiſm. I cannot but approve of any 

ones Zeal to guard and ſecure that great and fundamental Article of all Religion and 
| Morality, That there is a God: But Atheiſm being a Crime, which for its Madneſs 

as well as Guilt, ought to ſhut a Man out of all Sober and Civil Society, ſhould be 

very warily charged on any one by Deductions and Conſequences which he himſelf 

does not own, or at leaſt do not manifeſtly and unavoidably flow from what he aſſerts. 

This Caution, Charity, I think, obliges us to: And our Author would poſſibly think 
himſelf hardly dealt with, if, for neglecting ſome of thoſe Rules he himſelf gives, 

p. 31, and 34. againſt Atheiſin, he ſhould be pronounced a Promoter of it: As ratio- 

nal a Charge, I imagine, as ſome of thoſe he makes; and as fitly put together, as 

the Treatiſe of the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. brought in among the Cauſes of 
Atheiſm. However, I ſhall not much complain of him, ſince he joyns me, p. 104. 

with no worſe Company than two eminently Pious and Learned“ Prelates of our « Bp. Tu. 
Church, whom he makes favourers of the ſame Conceit, as he calls it. But what has tor, and the 
that Conceit to do with Atheiſm? Very much. That Conceit is of Kin to Socinia- Author of 
niſm, and Socinianiſm to Atheiſm. Let us hear Mr. Edwards himſelf. He ſays, p. 113. Le Naked 
1 am all over Socinianized : And therefore my Book, fit to be placed among the T 
Cauſes of Atheiſm. For in the 64. and following Pages, he endeavours to ſhew, 
That a Socinian is an Atheiſt, or leſt that ſhould ſeem harjh, one that favours the Cauſe 

of Atheiſm, p. 75. For ſo he has been pleaſed to mollifie, now it is publiſhed as a 
Treatiſe, what was much more harſh, and much more confident in it, when it was 
preached as a Sermon. In this ahatement he ſeems a little to comply with his own 
Advice againſt his fourth Cauſe of Atheiſm; which we have in theſe Words, pag. 34. 
Wherefore that we may eſfectually prevent this F olly in our ſelves, let us baniſh Preſumption, 


Confidence, and Self-conceit z, let us extirpate all Pride and Arrogance : Let is not liſt 


. 


our ſelves in the Number of Capricious Opiniators. 


ot. i 222 1 ſhall 
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A Vindication of the | 

T ſhall leave the cini themſelves to anſwer his Charge againſt them, and ſhall 
examine his Proof of my being a Socinian. It ſtands thus, pag. 112. hen be [the 
Author of the K eaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. ] proceeds to mention the Advantages 
and Benefits of Chriſt's coming into the World, and appearing in the Fleſh, be hath not 
one Syllable of his ſatisfying for us, or by his Death purchaſing Life or Salvation, or 
any thing that ſounds like it. Thus and ſeveral other things ſhew that he is all over So- 
cinianized, Which in effect is, that becauſe I have not ſet down all that this Au- 
thor perhaps would have done, therefore I am a Socinian. But what if I thould ſay, 
I ſet down as much as my Argument required, and yet am no Socinian? Would he 
from my Silence and Omiſſion give me the Lye, and ſay, I am one? Surmizes that 
may be overturned by a ſingle Denial, are poor Arguments, and ſuch as ſome Men 
would be athamed of : At leaſt, if they are to be permitted to Men of this Gentleman's 
Skill and Zeal, who knows how to make a good uſe of Conjectures, Suſpicions, and un- 
charitable Cenſures in the Cauſe of God; yet even there too (if the Cauſe of God can 
need ſuch Arts) they require a good Memory to keep them from recoiling upon the Au- 
thor. He might have taken notice of theſe Words in my Book, (p. 497. of this Vol.) 
« From this Eſtate of Death JESUS CHRIST RESTIORES all Mankind to Life. 
And a little lower, The Lite which Jeſus Chriſt reſtores to all Men. And p. 519. 
« He that hath incurred Death for his own Tranſgreſſion, cannot LAY DOWN 
« HIS LIFE FOR ANOTHER, as our Saviour promiſes he did. This methinks 
SOUNDS SOMETHING LIKE Chriſt's purchaſing Life for us by his Death. But 
this Reverend Gentleman has an anſwer ready, it was not in the place he would have 
had it in, it was not where I mention the Advantages and Benefits of Chriſt's coming. 
And therefore, I not having one Syllable of Chriſt's purchaſing Life and Salvation for 
us by his Dcath, or any thing that ſounds like it: This, and ſeveral other things 
that might be offered, thew that I am ad over Socinianized. A very clear and ingenu- 
us Proof, and let him enjoy it. | 

But what will become of me, that I have not mentioned Satisfaction 

Poſſibly this Reverend Gentleman would have had Charity enough for a known 
Writer of the Brotherhood, to have found it by an Iuuendo in thoſe Words above 
quoted, of laying down his Life for another, But every thing 1s to be ſtrained here 
the other way. For the Author of The Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. is of ne- 
ceſſity to be repreſented as a Socinian; or elſe his Book may be read, and the Truths 
in it, which Mr. Edwards likes not, be received, and People put upon examining, Thus 
one, as full of happy Conjectures and Suſpicions as this Gentleman, might be apt to 
argue. But what if the Author deſigned his Treatiſe, as the Title ſhews, chiefly for 
thoſe who were not yet throughly or firmly Chriſtians, propoſing to work on thoſe 
who either wholly disbelieved, or doubted of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion ? 
Would any one blame his Prudence, if he mentioned only thoſe Advantages which all 
Chriſtians are agreed in? Might he not remember and obſerve that Command of the 
Apoſtle, Rom. xiv. I. Him that is weak in the Faith, receive ye, but not to doubtful 
Diſputations, without being a Socinian ? Did he amiſs, that he offered to the Belief 
of thoſe who ſtood off, that, and only that, which our Saviour and his Apoſtles 


preached for the reducing the unconverted World: And would any one think he in 


earneſt went about to perſuade Men to be Chriſtians, who ſhould uſe that as an Argu- 
ment to recommend the Goſpel, which he has obſery'd Men to lay hold on as an Ob- 
jection againſt it? To urge ſuch Points of Controverſy as neceſlary Articles of Faith, 


when we ſee our Saviour and the Apoſtles in their Preaching urged them not as ne- 


ceſſary to be believed, to make Men Chriſtians, is (by our own Authority) to add 
Prejudices to Prejudices, and to block up our own way to thoſe Men whom we would 
have acceſs to, and prevail upon. But ſome Men had rather you thould write Booty, 
and croſs your own Deſign of removing Mens Prejudices to Chriſtianity, than leave 
out one tittle of what they put into their Syſtems. To ſuch, I ſay, convince 
but Men of the Miſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, make them but fee the Truth, Simplicity and 
Reaſonableneſs of what he himſelf taught, and required to be believed by his Fol- 
lowers ; and you need not doubt, but, being once fully perſuaded of his Doctrine, and 
the Advantages which all Chriſtians agree are received by him, ſuch Converts will 
not lay by the Scriptures, but by a conſtant Reading and Study of them, get all the 
Light they can from this divine Revelation, and nouriſh themſelves up in the Words 
of Faith, and of good Doctrine, as St. Paul ſpeaks to Timothy. But ſome Men will 
not bear it, that any one ſhould ſpeak of Religion, but according tp-the Model that 

| | they 


Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. | 
they themſelves have made of it. Nay, though he propoſes it upon the very Terms, 
and in the very Words which our Saviour and his Apoltles preached it in, yet he 
ſhall not eſcape Cenſures, and the ſevereſt Inſinuations. To deviate in the leait, or 
to omit any thing contained in their Articles, is Hereſie under the molt invidious 
Names in faſhion, and 'tis well if he eſcapes being a downright Atheiſt. Whether 
this be the way for Teachers to make themſelves hearkened to, as Men in earneſt in 
Religion, and really concerned for the Salvation of Mens Souls, I leave them to con- 
ſider. What ſucceſs it has had towards perſwading Men of the Truth of Chriſtia— 
nity, their own Complaints of the prevalency of Atheiſm on the one hand, and the 
Number of Deiſts on the other, ſufficiently ſhew. | 

Another thing laid to my Charge, p. 105, and 107. is my forgetting, or rather wil- 
ful omitting ſome plain and obvious Paſſages, and ſome famous Teſtimonies in the Evan» 
gelifts ; namely, Mat. xxviii. 19. Go teach all Nat ions, baptizing them in the Name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. And John i. 1. In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God, And verſe 14. 
And the word was made Fleſh. Mine it ſeems in this Book, are all Sins of Omiſſion. 
And yet when it came out, the buz, and flutter and noiſe which was made, and the 
Reports which were raiſed, would have perſwaded the World that it ſubverted all 
Morality, and was deſigned againſt the Chriſtian Religion. I muſt confeſs Diſcourſes 
of this kind, which I met with ſpread up and down, at firſt amazed me; knowing 
the ſincerity of thoſe Thoughts which perſwaded me to publith it, (not without ſome 
hope of doing ſome Service to decay ing Fiety, and miſtaken and ſlandered Chriſti- 
anity.) 1 fatistied my ſelf againſt thoſe Heats with this Aſſurance, that if there was 
any thing in my Book, againſt what any one called Religion, it was not againſt the 
Religion contained in the Goſpel. And for that I appeal to all Mankind. 

But to return to Mr. Edwards in particular, I muſt take leave to tell him, that if omit- 
ting plain and obvious Paſſages, and famous Teſtimonies in the Evangeliſts, be a fault 
in me, I wonder why he, among fo many of this Kind that I am guilty of, men- 
tions ſo few. For I muſt acknowledge I have omitted more, nay, many more, that 
are plain and obvious Paſſages, and famous Teſtimontes in the Evangeliſts, than thoſe he 
takes notice of. But it 1 have left out none of thoſe Paſſages or Teſtimonies which 
contain what our Saviour and his Apoſtles preached, and required affent to, to make 
Men Believers, I ſhall think my Omiſſioas (let them be what they will) no Fauits in 
the preſent Caſe, Whatever Doctrines Mr. Edwards would hare to be believed, if 
they are ſuch as our Saviour and his Apoſtles required to be believed to make a Man 
a Chriſtian, he will be ſure to find them in thoſe Preachings and famous Teſtimonies of 
our Saviour and his Apoſtles that I have quoted. And if they are not there, he may 
reſt ſatisfied, that they were not propoſed by our Saviour and his Apoſtles, as neceſ- 
ſary to be believed, to make Men Chriſt's Diſciples. | | 

If the Omiſſion of other Texts in the Evangeliſts (which are all true alſo, and 
no one of them to be disbelieved ) be a fault, it might have been expected that 
Mr. Edwards ſhould have accuſed me for leaving out Mat. i. 18, to 23. and Mat. 
XVii. 24, 35, 50, 60. for theſe are plain and obvious Paſſages, and famous Teſtimonies in 
the Evangeliſts ; and ſuch whereon theſe Articles of the Apoſtles Creed, viz. born of the. 
Virgin Mary, ſuffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried; are founded. 
Theſe being Articles of the Apoſtles Creed, are look*d upon as fundamental Doctrines: 
And one would wonder why Mr. Edwards ſo quietly paſſes by their Omiſſion; did it 
not appear that he was ſo intent on fixing his Imputation of Socinianiſim upon me, 
that rather than miſs that, he was content to drop the other Articles of his Creed. 
For 1 muſt obſerve to him, that if he had blamed me for the Omiſſion of the places 
| laſt quoted out of St. Matthew (as he had as much reaſon as for any other) it would 
plainly have appeared how idle and ill-grounded his charging Socinianiſin on me 
was. But at any rate he was to give the Book an ill. Name; not becauſe it was So- 
cinian ; for he has no more reaſon to charge it with Socinianiſm for the Omiſſions he 
mentions, than the Apoſtles Creed. Tis therefore well for the Compilers of that 
Creed, that they lived not in Mr. Edwards's Days : For he would, no doubt, have 
found them a/ over Socinianized, for omitting the Texts he quotes, and the Doctrines 
he collects out of Jobn i. and John xiv. p. 107, 108. Secinianiſm then is not the fault 
of the Book, whatever elſe it be. For I repeat it again, there is not one word of So- 
cinianiſm in it. I that am not ſo good at Conjectures as Mr. Edwards, ſhall leave 
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it to him to ſay, or to thoſe who can bear the plainneſs and ſimplicity of the Goſpel; 
to gueſs, what its fault Is. | EL * 
Some Men are ſhrewd Gueſſers, and others would be thought to be ſo: But he 
muſt be carried far by his forward Inclination, who does not take notice, that the 
World is apt to think him a Diviner, for any thing rather than for the ſake of Truth, 
who ſets up his own Suſpicions againſt the direct Evidence of Things; and pretends 
to know other Mens Thoughts and Reaſons better than they themſelves. I had faid, 
that the Epiſtles being writ to thoſe who were already Believets, could not be ſup- 
poſed to be writ to them to teach them Fundamentals, without which they could 
not be Believers. | 
And the Reaſon I gave why I had not gone through the Writings in the Epiſtles, 
to collect the fundamental Articles of Faith, as I had through the Preachings of 
our Saviour and his Apoſtles, was, becauſe thoſe fundamental Articles were in thoſe 
Epiſtles promiſcuouſly, and without diſtinction, mixed with other Truths. And 
therefore we ſhall find and diſcern thoſe great and neceſſary Points beſt in the Prea- 
chings of our Saviour and the Apoſtles, to thoſe who were yet ignorant of the Faith, 
and unconverted. This, as far as I know my own Thoughts, was the reaſon why 1 
did ( as Mr. Edwards complains, p. 109. ) not proceed to the Epiſtles, and not give an 
Account of them, as I had done of the Goſpels and Acts. This I imagined I had in the cloſe 
of my Book fo fully and clearly expreſſed, particularly p. 502. of this Vol. that I ſup- 
poſed no body, how willing foever, could have miſtaken me. But this Gentleman 
is ſo much better acquainted with me than I am with my ſelf; ſees ſo deeply into my 
Heart, and knows ſo perfectly every thing that pales there; that he with affurance 
tells the World, p. 109. That I purpoſely omitted the Epiſtolary Writings of the Apoſtles, 
becauſe they are fraught with other fundamental Doctrines beſides that one which I men- 
tion. And then he goes on to enumerate thoſe fundamental Articles, p. 110, 111. vz, 
The Corruption and Degeneracy of human Nature, with the true Original of it ( the De- 
fection of our firſt Parents) the Propagation of Sin and Mortality, our Reſtoration and 
Reconciliation by Chriſt's Blood, the Eminency and Excellency of his Prieſthood, the Effi- 
cacy of Ins Death, the full Satisfaction made thereby to divine Juſtice, and his being 
made an All-ſufficient Sacrifice for Sin. Chriſt's Righteouſneſs, our Juſtification by it, 
Election, Adoption, Sanctification, ſaving Faith, the Nature of the Goſpel, the new Cove- 
nant, the riches of God's Mercy in the way of Salvation by Jeſus Chriſt, the certainty of 
the Reſurrection of human Bodies, and of the future Glory. | 
Give me leave now to ask you ſeriouſly whether theſe, which you have here ſet 
down under the Title of fundamental Doctrines, are ſuch (when reduced to Propo- 
ſitions) that every one of them is required to be believed to make a Man a Chriſtian, 
and ſuch, as without the actual belief thereof, he cannot be ſaved. If they are not 
ſo every one of them, you may call them fundamental Doctrines as much as you pleaſe, 
they are not of thoſe Poctrines of Faith I was ſpeaking of, which are only ſuch as 
are required to be actually believed ro make a Man a Chriſtian, If you fay, ſome 
of them are ſuch neceſſary Points of Faith, and others not, you by this ſpecious Liſt of 
well-ſounding, but unexplained Terms arbitrarily collected, only make good what I 
have ſaid, viz, that the neceſſary Articles of Faith are in the Epiſtles promiſcouſly 
delivered with other Truths, and therefore they cannot be diſtinguiſhed but by ſome 
other Mark than being barely found in the Epiſtles. If you fay, that they are all of 
them neceſſary Articles of Faith, I ſhall then deſire you to reduce them to fo many 
plain Doctrines, and then prove them to be every one of them required to be belie- 
ved by every Chriſtian Man to make him a Member of the Chriſtian Church. For 
to begin with the firſt, tis not enough to tell us, as you do, that the Corruption and 
Degeneracy of human Nature, with the true Original of it, (the Defection of our firſt 
Parents) the Propagation of Sin and Mortality, is one of the great Heads of Chriſtian 
Divinity. But you are to tell us what are the Propoſitions we are required to believe 
concerning this Matter : For nothing can be an Article of Faith, but ſome Propo- 
tirion ; and then it will remain to be proved, that theſe Articles are neceflary to be 
believed to Salvation, The Apoſtles Creed was taken, in the firſt Ages of the Church, 
to contain all things neceflary to Salvation; I mean, neceffary to be believed: But 
you have now better thought on it, and are pleaſed to enlarge it, and we, no doubt, 
are bound to ſubmit to your Orthodoxy. bat | 
The Liſt of Materials for his Creed (fer the Articles are not yet formed) Mr. Ed- 
mards cloſes, p. 111. with theſe words, Theſe are the Matters of Faith contained » 
the 


Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 

the Epiſtles, and they are Eſſential and Integral parts of the Goſpel it ſelf. What, juſt 
theſe ? Neither more nor leſs? If you are ſure of it, pray let us have them ſpeedily, 
for the reconciling of Differences in the Chriſtian Church, which has been ſo cruelly 
torn about the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, to the great Reproach of Chriſtian 
Charity, and Scandal of our true Religion. | - 1 

Mr. Edwards having thus, with two learned Terms of Eſſential and Integral Parts, 
ſuffioiently proved the Matter in Queſtion, viz. That all thoſe, he has ſer down, are 
Articles of Faith neceſſary to be believed to make a Man a Chriſtian, he grows warn 
at my omiſſion of them. This I cannot complain of as unnatural : The Spirit of Creed- 
making always ariling from an heat of Zeal for our own Opinions, and warm Endea- 
vours, by all ways poſſible to decry and bear down thoſe who differ in a tittle from ue. 
What then could 1 expect more gentle and candid, than what Mr. Edwards has ſub- 
joyned in theſe Words? And therefore it is no wonder, that our Author, being ſenſible of 
this (viz. That the Points he has named were Eſſential and Integral parts of the Goſpel ) 
would not vouchſafe to give us an Abſtratt of thoſe inſpired writings the Epiſtles] bur 
paſſes them by with ſome Contempt. Sir, when your Angry Fit is over, and the abate- 
ment of your Paſſion has given way to the return of your Sincerity, 1 ſhall beg you 
to read this paſſage in 539. pag. of this Vol.“ Theſe Holy Writers (viz. the fen— 
« men of the Scriptures) INSPIRED from above, writ nothing but Truth, and in 
* moſt places very weighty Truths to us now, for the expounding, clearing, and con- 
« firming of the Chriſtian Doctrine; and eſtabliſhing thoſe in it who had embraced it. 
And again, pag. 539. The other parts of DIVINE REVELATION are Objects 
« of Faith, and are ſo to be received. They are Truths, of which none that is once 
« known to be ſuch, i. e. revealed, may or ought to be disbelieved. And if this does 
not ſaristie you that I have as high a Veneration for the Epiſtles, as you or any one 
can have, I require you to publiſh to the World thoſe paſſages which ſhew my 
Contempt of them. In the mean time I thall deſire my Reader to examine what I 
have wrir concerning the Epiſtles, which is all contained between p. 537, and 540. 
of this Vol. and then to judge, whether | have made bold with the Epiſtles in what 
I have ſaid of them, or this Gentleman made bold with Truth in what he has writ of 
me. Human Frailty will not, I ſee, eaſily quit his hold; what it loſes in one part, 
it will be ready to regain in another; and not be hindred from taking Reprizals, 
even on the moſt privileged ſort of Men. Mr. Edwards who is entrenched in Ortho- 
doxy, and ſo is as ſafe in Matters of Faith almoſt as Infallibility it ſelf, is yet as apt 
to Err as others in Matter of Fact. | 

But he has not yet done with me about the Epiſtles : All his fine Draught of my 
ſlighting that part of the Scripture will be loſt, unleſs the laſt ſtrokes compleat it into 
Socinianiſm. In his following Words you have the Concluſion of the whole Matter. 
His Words are theſe. Aud more eſpecially, if I may Conjecture, (by all means, Sir; 
Conjecturing is your proper Talent; you have hitherto done nothing elſe z and I will 
ſay that for you, you have a lucky Hand at it.) He doth this, (i. e. paſs by the Epiſtles 
with Contempt) becauſe he knew that there are ſo many and frequent, and thoſe ſo illuſtri- 
ons and eminent Atteſtations to the Doctrine of the ever to be adored Trinity, in theſe 
Epiſtles. Truly, Sir, if you will pertnit me to know what I know, as well as you dg 
allow your ſelf to conjecture what you pleaſe; you are out for this once. The Reaſon 
why I went not through the Epiſtles, as 1 did the Goſpels and the Acts, was that 
very Reaſon I printed, and that will be found fo ſufficient a one to all conſiderate 
Readers, that I believe they will think you need not ſtrain your Conjectures for ano- 
ther. And if you think it be ſo eaſie to diſtinguiſh Fundamentals from not Funda- 
mentals in the Epiſtles, I deſire you to try your Skill again, in giving the World a 
perfect Collection of Propoſitions out of the Epiſtles, that contain all that is required, 
and no more than what is abſolutely required to be believed by all Chriſtians, without 
which Faith they cannot be of Chriſt's Church. For I tell you, notwithſtanding 
the thew you have made, you have not yet done it, nor will you affirm that you have. 

His next Page, viz. 112. is made up of the ſame, which he calls, not uncharitable 
Conjectures. I exponnd, he ſays, John xiv. 9, &c. after the Antitrinitarian Mode: 
And I makeChrift and Adam to be Sons of God, in the ſame ſenſe, and by their Birth, 
4s the Racoviars generally do. I know not but it may be true, that the Antitrinitari- 
ans and Racovians underſtand thoſe places as I do: But 'tis more than I know that 
they do fo. 1 took not my ſenſe of thoſe Texts from thoſe Writers, but from the 


Seripture it ſelf, giving Light to its own meaning, by one place compared with ano- 


ther: 
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A Vindication of the 
ther : What in this way appears to me its true meaning, I ſhall not decline, becauſe 
I am told, that it is ſo underſtood by the Racovians, whom I never yet read; nor 
embrace the contrary, though the generality of Divines | more converſe with, ſhould 
declare for it. If the ſenſe wherein I underſtand thoſe Texts be a miſtake, 1 ſhall be 
beholding to you if you will ſet me right. But they are not popular Authorities, or 
frightful Names, whereby I judge of Truth or Falſhood. You will now, no doubt, 
applaud your ConjeQures; the Point is gained, and Iam openly a Socinian, ſince I will 
not diſown that 1 think the Son of God was a Phraſe that among the Jews in our Sa- 
viour's time was uſed for the Meſſiab, though the Socinians underſtand it in the ſame 


ſenſe; and therefore I muſt certainly be of their Perſuaſion in every thing elſe. I 


admire the acuteneſs, force, and fairneſs of your Reaſoning, and ſo I leave you to 
triumph in your Conjectures. Only I muſt deſire you to take notice, that that Orna- 
ment of our Church, and every way eminent Prelate, the late Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, underſtood that Phraſe in the ſame ſence that I do, without being a Socixian. 
You may read what he ſays concerning Nathanael, in his firſt Sermon of Sincerity, pub- 
liſhed this year. His words are theſe, p. 4. And being ſatisfied that he Cour Saviour] 
was the Meſſiah, he preſently owned him for ſuch, calling him the SON OF GOD, and 
the King of Iſrael. 

Though this Gentleman know my Thoughts as perfectly as if he had for ſeveral 
years paſt lain in my Boſom, yet he is mightily at a loſs about my Perſon: As if it at 
all concerned the Truth contained in my Book, what hand it came from. However, 
the Gentleman is mighrily perplexed about the Author. Why, Sir? What if it were 
writ by a Scribler of Bartholomew Fair Drolls, with all that flouriſh of Declamatory 
Rhetorick, and all that ſmartneſs of Wit and Jeſt about Capt. Tom. Unitarians, 
Units, and Cyphers, &c. Which are to be found between 115 and 123 Pages of a Book 
that came out during the merry time of Rope-Dancing, and Puppet-Plays? What 
is Truth, would, I hope, nevertheleſs be Truth in it, however odly ſpruced 
up by ſuch an Author: Though perhaps tis likely ſome would be apt to ſay, ſuch 
Merriment became not the Gravity of my Subject, and that I writ not in the ſtile of 
a Graduate in Divinity. I confeſs, (as Mr. Edwards rightly ſays) my fault lies on 
the other ſide, in a want of Vivacity and Elevation: And I cannot wonder that one 
of his Character and Palate, ſhould find out and complain of my fatzeſs, which has 


ſo overcharged my Book with plain and direct Texts of Scripture in a matter capa- 


ble of no other Proofs. But yet I muſt acknowledge his exceſs of Civility to me; 
he ſhews me more kindneſs than I could expect or with, ſince he prefers what I ſay 
to him myſclf, to what is offered to him from the Word of God; and makes me this 
Complemenr, that I begin to mend, about the Cloſe ; i. e. when I leave off quoting 
of Scripture: And the dull Work was done, of going through the Hiſtory of the Evan- 
geliſts and Acts, which he computes, p. 105. to take up three quarters of my Book. 
Does not all this deſerve at leaſt that I ſhould in return take ſome care of his Credit? 
Which I know not how better to do, than by entreating him, that when he takes 
next in hand ſuch a Subject as this is, wherein the Salvation of Souls is concerned, he 
would treat it a little more ſeriouſly, and with a little more Candor; leſt Men ſhould. 


find in his Writings another cauſe of Atheiſm, which in this Treatiſe he has not 


thought tit to mention. Oſtent ation of Wit in general he has made a Cauſe of Atheiſm, 


p. 28. But the World will tell him, That frothy light Diſcourſes concerning the 


ſerious Matters of Religion; and Oſtentation of trifling and-misbecoming Wit in thoſe 
who come as Ambaſſadors from God, under the Title of Succeſſors of the Apoſtles, 
in the great Commiſſion of the Goſpel is none of the leaſt Cauſes of Atheiſm. | 

Some Men have ſo peculiar a way of arguing, that one may ſee it influences them 
in the repeating another Man's reaſoning, and ſeldom fails to make it their own. In 
the next Paragraph I find theſe Words: what makes him contend for one ſingle Article, 
with the excluſion of all the reſt? He pretends it is this, That all Men ought to under- 


ſtand their Religion. This, J confeſs, is a Reaſoning, I did not think of; nor would 
it hardly, I fear, have been uſed but by one, who had firſt took up his Opinion from 


the Recommendation of Faſhion or Intereſt, and then ſought Topicks to make it 
good. Perhaps the Deference due to your Character excuſed you from the trouble of 
quoting the Page where 7 pretend, as you ſay; and it is fo little like my way of Rea- 


ſoning, that I thall not look for it in a Book where I remember nothing of it, and 


where, without your Direction, I fear the Reader will ſcarce find it. Though I 
have not that vivacity of Thought, that elevation of Mind, which Mr. Edwards 95 
| mands, 


Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianiiy, &c. 
mands; yet common ſenſe would have kept me from contending that there is but bne 
Article, becauſe all Men ought ro underſtand their Religion. Numbers of Propoſi— 
tions may be harder to be remembred, but 'tis the abſtruceneſs of the Notions, or 
obſcurity, inconſiſtency, or doubtfulneſs of the Terms or Expreſſions that makes them 
hard to be underſtood ; And one ſingle Propoſition may more perplex the Underſtan- 
ding than twenty other. But where did you find J contended for one ſingle Article, fo 
as to exclude all the reſt? You might have remembred, rhat I ſay, p. 483. That the 
Article of the One only true God, was alſo neceſſary to be believed. This might 
have ſatisfied you, that I did not ſo contend for one Article of Faith, as to be at defi- 
ance with more than one. However you inſiſt on the Word oe with great vigour, 
from p. 108, to 121. And you did well, you had elſe loſt all the force of that killing 
ſtroke, reſerved for the Cloſe, in that ſharp Jeſt of Vnitarians, and a clinch or two 
more of great moment. OL 
Having found by a careful peruſal of the Preachings of our Saviour ard his Apo- 
ſtles, that the Religion they propoſed, conſiſted in that ſhort, plain, ealie, and in- 
telligible Summary which I fer down, p. 540. in theſe Words: “ Believing Jeſus to 
ce be the Saviour promiſed, and taking him now raiſed from the Dead, and conſti- 
ce tuted the Lord and Judge of Men, to be their King and Ruler. I could not for- 
bear magnifying the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God (which infinitely exceeds the 
thoughts of ignorant, vain, and narrow-minded Man) in theſe following Words. 
& The All-merciful God ſeems herein to have conſulted the Poor of this World, and 
ce the Bulk of Mankind: THESE AKE ARTICLES that the labouring and illi- 
cc terate Men may comprehend. Having thus plainly mentioned more than one Article; 
I might have taken it amiſs, that Mr. Edwards ſhould be at ſo much pains as he is, 
to blame me for contending for one Article; becauſe I thought more than oe could 
not be underſtood; had he not had many fine things to ſay in his Declamation upon 
one Article, which affords him ſo much Matter, that leſs than ſeven Pages could not 
hold it. Only here and there, as Men of Oratory often do, he miltakes the Buſineſs, 
as p. 115. where he ſays, J urge, that there muſt be nothing in Chriſtianity that is not 
plain and exattly levelled to all Mens Mother wit. I deſire to know where I ſaid ſo, 
or that the very manner of every thing in Chriſtianity muſt be clear and intelligible, every 
thing muſt be preſently comprehended by the weakeſt Noddle, or elſe it's no part of Religi- 
on, eſpecially of Chriſtianity ;, as he has it, p. 119. Iam ſure it is not in pag. 530,537, 
8. of my Book: Theſe, therefore ro convince him that I am of another Opinion, 
I ſhall deſire ſomebody to read to Mr, Edwards: For he himſelf reads my Book with 
ſuch Spectacles, as make him find Meanings and Words in it, neither of which I put 
there. He ſhould have remembred, that I ſpeak not of all the Doctrines of Chri- 
ſtianity, nor all that is publithed to the World in it ; but of thoſe Truths only, which 
are abſolutely required to be believed to make any one a Chriſtian. And theſe I find 
are ſo plain and eaſie, that I ſee no Reaſon why every body, with me, ſhould not 
magnifie the Goodneſs and Condeſcenſion of the Almighty z who having out of his 
free Grace propoſed a new Law of Faith to ſinful and loſt Man, hath by that Law 
required no harder terms, nothing as abſolutely neceſſary to be believed, but what is 
ſuited to vulgar Capacities, and the Comprehenſion of illiterate Men. 
You are a little out again, p. 118, where you ironically ſay, as if it were my ſenſe, 
Let us have but one Article, though it be with defiance to all the reſt. Jeſting apart, 
Sir. This is a ſerious Truth, That what our Saviour and his Apoſtles preached, 
and admitted Men into the Church for believing, is all that is abſolutely required 
ro make a Man a Chriſtian. But this is without any Defiance of all the reſt, taught 
in the Word of God. This excludes not the Belief of any of thoſe many other 
Truths contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtaments, which it is the 
Duty of every Chriſtian to ſtudy, and thereby build himſelf up on our moſt Holy 
Faith; receiving with ſtedfaſt Belief, and ready Obedience all thoſe things which 
the Spirit of Truth hath therein revealed. But that a/ the reſt of the inſpired Wri- 
tings, or, if you pleaſe, Articles, are of equal neceſſity to be believed to make a Man 
a Chriſtian, with what was preached by our Saviour and his Apoſtles ; that I deny. 
A Man, as I have ſhewn, may be a Chriſtian and a Believer without actually believing 
them; becauſe thoſe whom our Saviour and his Apoſtles, by their Preaching ard 
Diſcourſes, converted to the Faith, were made Chriſtians and Believers barely upon 
the receiving what they preached to them. 


I hope 
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1 hope it is no Derogation to the Chriſtian Religion, to ſay, that the Funda⸗ 
mentals of it, i. e. all that is neceſſary to be believed in it by all Men, is eaſy to be un- 
derſtood by all Men. This I thought my ſelf authorized to ſay by the very eaſy, and 
very intelligible Articles inſiſted on by our Saviour and his Apoſtles, which contain no- 
thing but what could be underſtood by the Bulk of Mankind; a Term which, I know 
not why, Mr. Edwards p. 117. is offended at, and thereupon is, after his faſhion, ſharp 
upon me about Captain Tom and his Adyrmzdons, for whom he tells me I am going to 
make a Religion. The making of Religions and Creeds I leave to others, I only ſet 
down the Chriſtian Religion, as I find our Saviour and his Apoſtles preached it, and 
preached it to, and left it for the ;gnorant and unlearned Multitude. For I hope you 
do not think, how contemptibly ſoever you ſpeak of the venerable Mob, as you are 
pleaſed to dignifie them, p. 117. that the Bulk of Mankind, or in your Phraſe, the 
Rabble, are not concerned in Religion, or ought to underſtand it, in order to their 
Salvation. Nor are you, I hope, acquainted with any, who are of that Muſcovite Di- 
vine's Mind, who, to one that was talking to him about Religion, and the other 
World, replyed, That for the Czar indeed, and Bojars, they might be permitted to 
raiſe their Hopes to Heaven, but that for ſuch poor Wretches as he, they were not 
to think of Salvation. | | 
I remember the Phariſees treated the common People with Contempt, and faid, 
Have any of the Rulers, or of the Phariſees believed in him? But thu People, who 
knoweth not the Law, are curſed, But yet theſe, who, in the Cenſure of the Pari- 
ſees, were curſed, were ſome of the Poor, or if you pleaſe to have it ſo, the 
Mob, to whom the Goſpel was preached by our Saviour, as he tells Johy's DiC 
ciples, Mat. xi. 5. 

Pardon me, Sir, that I have here laid theſe Examples and Conſiderations before 
you; a little to prevail with you, not to let looſe ſuch a Torrent of Wit and Elo- 
quence againſt the Bulk of Mankind another time, and that for a mere Fancy of your 
own : For I do not fee how they here came in your way; but that you were reſolyed 
to ſet up ſomething to have a fling at, and ſhew your Parts, in what you call your 
Different ſtrain, though beſides the purpoſe. I know no body was going to as the 
Mob, what you muſt believe ? And as for me, I ſuppoſe you will take my word for it, 
that I think no Mob, (no, not your venerable Mob) is to be asked, what I am to be- 
lieve; nor that Articles of Faith are to be received by the Vote of Club-men, or any 
other ſort of Men you will name inftead of them. | 

In the following words, pag. 115. you ask, Whether a Man may not underſtand thoſe 
Articles of Faith which you mentioned out of the Goſpels and Epiſtles, if they be explained 
to him, as wel! as that one I ſpeak of? "Tis as the Articles are, and as they are ex- 
plained. There are Articles that have been ſome Hundreds of Years explaining 3 
which, there are many, and thoſe not of the moſt illiterate, who profeſs they do not 
yet underſtand. And to inſtance in no other but He deſcended iuto Hell, the 
learned are not yet agreed in the Senſe of it, tho' great pains has been taken 
to explain It. | | 

Next, Lask, who are to explain your Articles? The Papiſts will explain ſome of 
them one way, and the Reformed another. The Remonftrants, and Anti-Remon- 
ſtrants give them different Senfes. And probably the T7imtarians and Vuitarians 
will profefs, that they underſtand not each others Explications. And at laſt, I think 
it may be doubted whether any Articles, which need Mens Explications, can be ſo 
clearly and certainly underſtoed, as one which is made ſo very plain by the Scripture 
irſe}lt, as not to need any Explication at all. Such is this, that Jeſus is the Meſſiah. 
For though you learnedly tell us, that Mefrab is a Hebrew Word, and no better un- 
deritood by the Vulgar than Arabick; yet1 gueſs it is ſo fully explained in the New 
Teſtament, and in thoſe places I have quoted out of it, that no body, who can under- 
ſtand any ordinary Sentence in the Scripture, can be at loſs about it. And 'tis 
plain, it needs no other Explication, than what our Saviour and the Apoſtles gave 
it in their Preaching; for as they preached it, Men received it, and that ſufficed to 
make them Believers. The 

To conclude, hen Theard that this learned Gentleman, who had a Name for his 
Study of the Scriptures, and Writings on them, had done me the Honour to conſider 
my Treatiſe, I promiſed my ſelf, that his Degree, Calling, and Fame in the World, 
would have ſecured to me ſomething of Weight in his Remarks, which: might have 
convinced me of my Miſtakes; and if he had found any in it, juſtified my quitting of 


them. 


| Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity &c. 

them. But having examined what in his concerns my Book, I, to my wonder, find, 
that he has only taken pains to give it an ill Name, without ſo much as attempting 
to refute any one Polition in it, how much ſoever he is pleaſed to make a noiſe againit 
ſeveral Propoſitions, which he might be free with, becauſe they are his own: and [ 
have no reaſon to take it amiſs, it he has ſhewn his Zeal and Skill againſt them. He has 
been ſo favourable to what is mine, as not to uſe any one Argument againſt any Paſſage 
in my Book. This, which I take for a publick Teſtimony of his Approbation, I thall 
return him my Thanks for, when I know whether I owe it to his Miſtake, Convi- 
ron: ” Kindneſs. But if he writ only for his Bookſeller's ſake, he alone ought to 
thank him. 


A Fter the foregoing Papers were ſent to the Preſs, The witneſſes to Chriſtianity, 

of the reverend and learned Dr. Patrick, now Lord Biſhop ot EH, fell into my 
hands. I regretted the not having ſeen it before I writ my Treatife of the Reajona- 
bleneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. I ſhould then poſſibly, by the Light given me by fo good 
a Guide, and ſo great a Man, with more Confidence directly have fallen into the 
Knowledge of Chriſtianity 5 which in the way I ſought it, in its Source, required the 
comparing of Texts with Texts, and the more than once reading over the Xvange!iſt 
and Acts, beſides other parts of Scripture. But I had the ill luck not to ſee that 
Treatiſe till ſo few Hours ſince, that I have had time only to read as far as'the end of 
the Introduction, or firſt Chapter : And there Mr. Edwards may tind, that this pious Bi- 
ſhop (whoſe Writings ſhew he ſtudies, as well as his Life that he believes rhe Scri- 
ptures) owns what Mr. Edwards is pleaſed to call a plauſiblè Conceit, which, he ſays, 1 
give over and over again in theſe formal Words, viz. That nothing is required to be believed 
by any Chriſtian Man, but this, That Jeſus is the Meſſiah. 

The Liberty Mr. Edwards takes in other places, deſerves not it ſhould be taken upon 
his word, that theſe formal Words are to be found over and over again in my Book, 
unleſs he had quoted the Pages. But I will ſet him down the formal Words which 
are to be found in this Reverend Prelate's Book, p. 14. To be the Son of God, and to be 
Chriſt, being but different Expreſſions of the ſame thing. And p. 10. It is the very ſame 
thing to believe that Jeſus is the Chriſt, and to believe that Jeſus is the Son of God; ex- 
preſs it how you pleaſe. This ALONE is the Faith which can regenerate a Man, and 
put a Divine Spirit into him; that is, makes him a Conquerour over the World, as Jeſus 
was, I have quoted only theſe few Words ; but Mr. Edwards if he pleaſes, or any body 
elſe, may, in this firſt Chapter, ſatisfie himſelf more fully, that the Delign of ir is to 
ſhew, that in our Saviour's time, Son of God was a known and received Name or Appel- 
lation of the MAeſiah, and ſo uſed in the holy Writers. And that the Faith that was to 
make Men Chriſtians, was only the believing that Jeſus is the Meſſiah. Tis to the truth 
of this Propoſition that he examines his Witneſſes, as he ſpeaks, p.21. And this, if 
I miſtake not, in his Epiſt. Dedicatory, he calls Chriſtianity. Fol. A. 3. where he calls 
them witneſſes to Chriſtianity, But theſe two Propoſitions, viz. That S OW of God 
in the Goſpel ſtands for Meſſiah; and that the Faith which alone makes Men Chri- 
ſtians, is the believing Jeſus to be the Meffiah, diſpleaſes Mr. Edwards ſo much in my Book, 
that he thinks himſelf authorized from them to charge me with Socinianiſin, and want 
of Sincerity. How he will be pleaſed to treat this Reverend Prelate whillt he is alive 
(for the Dead may with good Manners be made bold with) muſt be left to his deciſive 
Authority. This, I am ſure, which way ſoever he determine, he muſt, for the fu- 
ture, either afford me more good Company, or fairer Quarter. 
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T hath pleaſed Mr. Edwards, in anſwer to The Reaſonableneſs of Chri- 
ſtianity, &c. and its Vindication, to turn one of the moſt weighty and im- 
portant Points that can come into Queſt ion (even no leſs than the very Fun- 
damentals of the Chriſtian Religion) into a mere Quarrel againſt the Au- 
thor ; as every one, with Mr. Bold, may obſerve. In my Reply to him, 1 
have endeavoured, as much as bis Objections would allow me, to bring him to the Subject 
inatter of my Book, and the Merits of the Cauſe ; though his peculiar way of writing Con- 
troverſy has made it neceſſary for me in following him ſtep by ſtep, to wipe off the Dirt he 
has thrown on me, and clear my ſelf from thoſe Falſhoods he has filled his Book with. This 
Icould not but do, in dealing with ſuch an Antagoniſt 5 that by the Untruths I have pro- 
ved upon him, the Reader may judge of thoſe other Allegations of his, whereof the Proof 
lying on his fide, the bare Denial is enough on mine, and indeed, are wholly nothing to the 
Truth or Falſhood of what is contain d in my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. To 
which 1 ſhall deſire the Reader to add thu farther Conſideration from hu way of Writing, 
not againſt my Book, but againſt me for writing it, that if he had bad a real Concern for 
Truth and Religion in this Diſpute, he would have treated it after another manner; and 
we ſhould have had from him more Argument, Reaſoning and Clearneſs, and leſs Boaſting, 
Declamation and Railing. It has been unavoidable for me to take notice of a = deal 
of this ſort of Stuff, in anſwering a Writer who has very little elſe to ſay in the Contro- 
verſy, and places his Strength in things beſides the Queſtion : But yet I have been ſo 
careful to take all Occaſions to explain the Doctrine of my Book, that I hope the Reader will 
not think bis Pains wholly loft Labour in peruſing this Reply, wherein be will find ſome far- 
ther, and, I hope, ſatisfying, Account concerning the Writings of the New Teſtament, 
and the Chriſtian Religion contained in it. 

Mr. Edwards's ill Language, which I thought perſonally to me (though I know not how 
I had provoked a Man whom I had never had to do with) I am now ſatisfied by bis rude 
aud ſcurrilous treating of Mr. Bold, is his Way and Strength in Management of Contro- 
verſy ; and therefore requires a little more 2 in this Diſputant than otherwiſe 
it would deſerve. Mr. Bold, with the Calmneſs of a Chriſtian, the Gravity of a Divine, 
the Clearneſs of a Man of Parts, and the Civility of 4 well-bred Man, made ſome Ani- 
madverſjons on his Socinianiſm Unmask d; which, with a Sermon preach'd on the ſame 
Subje& with my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, he Publiſh'd: And how he has been uſed by 
Mr. Edwards, let the World judge. : | 

Iwas-extremely ſurprized with Ar. Bold's Book, at a time when there was ſo great an 
Outcry againſt mine on all Hands, But, it ſeems, he is a Man that does not take up things 
upon Hearſay; nor is afraid to own Truth, whatever Clamor or Calumny it may He under. 
Ar, Edwards confidently tells the world, that Mr. Bold has been drawn in to eſpouſe this 
Cauſe, upon baſe and mean Conſiderations. Whoſe Picture of the two, ſuch a Deſcription 
is moſt likely to give us, Iſhall leave to the Reader to judge, from what be will find in their 
Writings on this Subject. For as to the Perſons themſelves, I am equally a Stranger to 
them both: 1know not the Face of either of them: And having hitherto never had any Com- 
munication with Ar. Bold, I ſhall begin with him, as I did with Mr. Edwards in Print; 
and here publickly return him this following Acknowledgment for what he has printed in 


thu Controverſy. * 
Ty 
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Hough 1 do not think I ought to return Thanks to any one for being of my Opi- 
nion, any more than to fall out with him for differing from me; yet I cannot 
but own to all the World che Eſteem that I think is due to you, for that Proof you 
have given of a Mind and Temper becoming a true Miniſter of the Goſpel, in appear- 
ing as you have done, in the Defence of a Point, a great Point of Chriſtianity, which 
it is evident you could have no other Temptation to declare for, but the love of Truth. 
It has fared with you herein no better than with me. For Mr. Edwards, not bein 
able to anſwer your Arguments, has found out already that you are a Mercenary, defen- 
ding a Cauſe againſt your Perſuaſion for hire; and that you are ſailing to Racovia by 4 
fide Wind: Such Inconſiſtencies can one (whoſe Buſineſs it is to Rail for a Cauſe he 
cannot defend) put together to make a noiſe with: And he tells you plainly what you 
muſt expett, if you write any more on this Argument, viz. to be pronounced a 
downright Apoſtate and Renegado. 

As ſoon as I ſaw your Sermon and Animadverſions, I wonder'd what Scare-Crow 
Mr. Edwards would ſet up, wherewith he might hope to deter Men of more Caution 
than Senſe from reading of them: Since Sycinianiſm, from which you were known to 
be as remote as he, I concluded would not do. The unknown Author of the Reaſo- 
nableneſt of Chriſtianity, he might make a Socinian, Mahometan, Atheiſt, or what ſort of 
Ram. head and Bloody bones he pleaſed. But I imagined he had had more ſenſe than 
to venture æny ſuch Aſperſions on a Man whom, though I have not yet the Happineſs 
perſonally to know; yet I know hath juſtly a great and ſettled Reputation amongſt 
worthy Men : And I thought that that Coat which you had worn with ſo much Re- 
3 might have preſerved you from the Beſpatterings of Mr. Edwards's Dunghil. 

ut what is to be expected from a Warrier that hath no other Ammunition, and yet 
aſcribes ro himſelf Victory from hence, and with this Artillery imagines he carries all 
before him? And ſo Skimmington Rides in Triumph, driving all before him by the 
Ordures that he beſtows on thoſe that come in his way. And were not Chriſtianity 
concerned in the Caſe, a Man could fcarce excuſe to himſelf the Ridiculouſneſs of 
entering into the Liſt with ſuch a Combatant. 1 do not therefore wonder that this 
mighty Boaſter, having no other way to anſwer the Books of his Opponents, but by 
popular Calumnies, is fain to have recourſe to his only Refuge, and lay out his natu- 
ral Talent in Vilifying and Slandering the Authors. But I fee, by what you have 
already writ, how much you are above that; and as you take not up your Opinions 
from Faſhion or Intereſt, ſo you quit them not to avoid the malicious Reports of thoſe 
that do: Out of which number, they can hardly be left, who (unprovoked) mix with 
the Management of their Cauſe, Injuries and ill Language to thoſe they differ from. 
This, ac leaſt I am ſure, Zeal or Love for Truth, can never permit Falſhood to be 
uſed in the Cefence of it. | EN 

Your Mind J ſee prepar'd for Truth, by reſignation of itſelf not to the Traditions 
of Men, but the Doctrine of the Goſpel, has made you more readily entertain, and 
more ealjly enter into the meaning of my Book, than moſt I have heard ſpeak of it. 
And ſince you ſeem to me to comprehend, what I have laid together, with the ſame 
Diſpoſition of Mind, and in the fame Senſe that I received it, from the Holy Scri- 
ptures, I ſhall as a mark of my reſpect to you, give you a particular Account of the 
Oecaſiom of it. a apap tg | 

The beginning of the Year in which it was publiſhed, the Controverſie that made 
ſo much noiſe and heat amongſt ſome of the Diſſenters, coming one day accidentally 
into my Mind, drew me by degrees into a ſtricter and more through Enquiry into the 
Queſtion about Juſtification. The Scripture was direct and plain, that *twas Faith 
that juſtified z The next Queſtion then, was what Faith that was that juſtified 5 what 
it was which, if a Man believed, it ſhould be imputed to him for Righteouſneſs. To find 
out this, I thought the right way was to:fearch the Scriptures; and thereupon be- 
took \my -felf ſeriouſly to the reading of the New Teſtament, only to that purpoſe. 
What that produced, ydu and the World have ſeen. 

The firſt View 1 had of it ſeem'd mightily to ſatisfie my Mind, in the reaſonable- 
"neſs and plainneſs of this Doctrine; but yet the general Silence I had * 

reading 
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reading met with, concerning any ſuch thing, awed me with the Apprehenfion of 
Singularity ; till going on in the Goſpel Hiſtory, the whole tenour of it made it ſo 
clear and viſible, that J more wonder'd that every body did not ſee and imbrace it 
than that 1 ſhould affent to what was ſo plainly laid down, and fo frequently inculca- 
ted in Holy Writ, though Syſtems of Divinity ſaid nothing of it. That which added to 
my Satisfaction, was, that it led me into a Diſcovery of the marvellous and divine Wiſ- 
dom of our Saviour's Conduct, in all the Circumſtances of his promulgating this Do- 
ctrine; as well as of the Neceſſity that ſuch a Law-giver ſhould be ſent from God for 
the reforming the Morality of the World; two Points that I muſt confeſs, I had not 
found ſo fully and advantageouſly explain'd in the Books of Divinity I had met with, 
as the Hiſtory of the Goſpel ſeem'd to me, upon an attentive Peruſal, to give Occa- 
ſion and Matter for. But the neceſſity and Wiſdom of our Saviour's opening the 
Doctrine (which he came to publiſh) as he did in Parables and figurative Ways of 
ſpeaking, carries ſuch a Thread of Evidence through the whole Hiſtory of the Evan- 
geliſts, as I think is impoſſible to be reſiſted 5 and makes it a Demonſtration, that the 
Sacred Hiſtorians did not write by concert as Advocates, for a bad Cauſe, or to give 
Colour and Credit to an Impoſture they would Uther into the World; ſince they, 
every one of them, in ſome place or other, omit ſome Paſſages of our Saviour's Life, 
or Circumſtances of his Actions; which ſhew the Wiſdom and Warineſs of his Con- 
duct; and which even thoſe of the Evangeliſts, who have recorded, do barely and 
tranſjently mention, without laying any Streſs on them, or making the leaſt remark 
of what Conſequence they are to give us our Saviour's true Character, and to prove 
the Truth of their Hiſtory. Theſe are Evidences of Truth and Sincerity, which reſult 
alone from the Nature of things, and cannot be produced by any Art or Contrivance. 
How much I was pleaſed with the growing Diſcovery, every Day, whilſt I was 
employed in this ſearch, I need not ſay. The wonderful Harmony, that the farther 
I] went, diſcloſed it ſelf, tending to the ſame Points, in all the parts of the ſacred 
Hiſtory of the Goſpel, was of no ſmall Weight with me and another Perſon who 
every Day, from the beginning to the end of my ſearch, ſaw the Progreſs of it, and 
knew at my firſt ſetting out, that I was ignorant whither it would lead me; and 
therefore, every Day, asked me what more the Scripture had taught me. So far 
was I from the thoughts of Socinianiſin, or an Intention to write for that or any other 
Party, or to publiſh any thing at all. But when I had gone through the whole, and 
faw what a plain, ſimple, reaſonable thing Chriſtianity was, ſuited to all Conditions 
and Capacities; and in the Morality of it now, with divine Authority, eſtabliſhed 
into a legible Law, ſo far ſurpaſſing all that Philoſophy and human Reaſon had attain'd 
to, or could poſſibly make effectual to all degrees of Mankind; I was flatter'd to think 
it might be of ſome uſe in the World; eſpecially to thoſe who thought either that 
there was no need of Revelation at all, or that the Revelation of our Saviour required 
the Belief of ſuch Articles for Salvation, which the ſettled Notions and their way of 
reaſoning, in ſome, and want of Underſtanding in others, made impoſſible to them. 
Upon theſe two Topicks the Objections ſeemed to turn, which were with moſt Aſ⸗ 
ſurance, made by Deiſts againſt Chriſtianity z but againſt Chriſtianity miſunderſtood. 
It ſeem'd to me, that there needed no more to ſhew them the Weakneſs of their Ex- 
ceptions, but to lay plainly before them the Doctrine of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, 
as delivered in the Scriptures, and not as taught by the ſeveral Sects of Chriſtians. 
This tempted me to publiſh it, not thinking it deſerved an Oppoſition from any 
Miniſter of the Goſpel ; and leaſt of all, from any one in the Communion of the 
Church of England. But ſo it is, that Mr. Edwards's Zeal for he knows not what 
(for he does not yet know his own Creed, nor what is required to make him a Chri- 
ſtian) could not brook fo plain, ſimple, and intelligible a Religion: But yet not 
knowing what to ſay againſt it, and the Evidence it has from the Word of God, he 
thought fit to let the Book alone, and fall upon the Author. W hat great Matter he 
has done in it I need not tell you, who have ſeen and ſhewed the Weakneſs of his 
Wranglings. You have here, Sir, the true Hiſtory of the Birth of my Reaſonable - 
neſs of Chriſtianity, as delivered in the Scriptures, and my Deſign in publiſhing it, 
&c. What it contains, and how much it tends to Peace and Union amongſt Chriſtians, 
if they would receive Chriſtianity as it is, you have diſcovered. I am, 
Your moſt bumble Servant | 
A. B. 
My 
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My Readers will pardon me that in my Preface to them, I make this particular Ad. 
dreſs to Mr. Bold. He hath thought it worth his while to defend my Book. How well he 
has done it, I am too much a Party to ſay: I think it ſo ſufficient to Mr. Edwards, that 
I needed not have troubled my ſelf any farther about him on the account of any Argument 
that remains in his Book to be anſwered. But a great part of the World judging of Con- 
reſts about Truth, as they do of popular Elections, that the Side carries it where the 
greateſt Noiſe is; 'twas neceſſary they ſhould be undeceived, and be let ſee, that ſometimes 
tuch Writers may be let alone, not becanſe they cannot, but becauſe they deſerve not to 
be anſwer'd. 

Thu farther I ought to acknowledge to Mr. Bold, and own to the World, that he hath 
entered into the true Senſe of my Treatiſe, and his Notions do ſo perfectly agree with mine, 
that I ſhall not be afraid by Thoughts and Expreſſions very like his in thu my Second Vindica- 
tion, to give Mr. Edwards (who is exceedingly quick-fighted, and poſitive in ſuch Mat- 
ters) a handle to tell the World, that either I borrowed this my V indication from 
Mr. Bold, or writ his Animadverſions for him. The former of tbeſe I ſhall count no diſ- 
credit, if Mr. Edwards think fit to charge me with it ; and the latter Mr. Bold's Chara- 
Ger, is anſwer enough to. Though the impartial Reader, I doubt not; will find that the 
ſame uniform Truth conſider d by us, ſuggeſted the ſame Thoughts to us both, without any 
other Communication. 


There is another Author, who, in a civiler Stile, hath made it neceſſary for me to vin- 


 dicate my Book from a Reflection or two of his, wherein he ſeems to come ſhort of that Candor 


he profeſſes. All that I ſhall ſay on this occaſion here, is, that it is a wonder to me, that 
having publiſhed what 1 thought the Scripture told me was the Faith that made a Chriſtian, 
and deſired that if I was miſtaken, any one that thought ſo, would have the Goodneſs to in- 
form me better ſo many with their Tongues, and ſome in Print, ſhould intemperately find 
fault with a poor Man out of his Way, who deſires to be ſet right and no one who blames 
his Faith, as coming ſhort, will tell him what that Faith is which is required to make him 
a Chriſtiav. But, 1 hope, that amongſt ſo many Cenſurers, I ſhall at laſt find one, who 
knowing himſelf to be a Chriſtian upon other Grounds than 1am, will have ſo much Chriſtian 


Charity, as to ſbem me what more is abſolutely neceſſary to be believed by me, and every 
Man, to make him a Chriſtian, | 
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Cauſe that ſtands in need of Falſhoods to ſupport it, and an Adverſary 
that will make uſe of them, deſerve nothing but Contempt; which 1 
doubt not but every A thought Anſwer enough to Mr. 
Edwards's Socinianiſm Vnmask'd. But ſince in his late Sociman Creed, 
he ſays, I would have anſwer'd him if I could, That the Intereſt of Chri- 
ſtianity may not ſuffer by my Silence, nor the contemptibleneſs of his Treatiſe afford 
him matter of 1riumph amongſt thoſe who lay any weight on ſuch boaſting, tis fit it 
ſhould be ſhewn what an Arguer he is, and how well he deſerves for his Performance 
to be dubb d by himſelf Irrefragable. 

| Thoſe, who like Mr. Edwards, dare to publiſh Inventions of their own for Mat- 
ters of Fact, deſerve a Name ſo abhorr'd, that it finds not room in civil Converſation, 
This ſecures him from the proper Anſwer due to his Imputations to me in Print of 
Matters of Fact utterly falſe, which without any Reply of mine, fix upon him that 
Name (which without a profligate Mind, a Man cannot expoſe himſelf to) till he 
hath proved them. Till then he muſt wear what he has put upon himſelf. This be- 
ing a Rule which common Juſtice hath preſcribed to the private Judgments of Man- 
kind, as well as to the publick Judicatures of Courts, That all Allegations of Fact 
brought by contending Parties ſhould be preſum'd to be falſe till they ate proved. 

There are two ways of making a Book unanſwerable. The one is by the clearneſs, 
ſtrength and fairneſs of the Argumentation. Men who know how to write thus, are 
above bragging what they have done, or boaſting to the World that their Adverſaries 
are baffled. Another way to make a Book unanſwerable, is to lay ſtreſs on Matters 
of Fact foreign to the Queſtion, as well as to Truth; and to ſtuff it with Scurrility 
and Fiction. This hath been always ſo evident to common ſenſe, that no Man who 
had any regard to Truth or Ingenuity, ever thought Matters of Fact beſides the Ar- 
gument, and Stories made at pleaſure, the way of managing Controverſies. Which 
ſhewing only the want of Senſe and Argument, could, if uſed on both ſides, end in 
nothing but downright railing : And he muſt always have the better of the Cauſe, who 
has Lying and Impudence on his fide. 

The VUnmasker, in the entrance of his Book, ſets a great diſtance between his and 
my way of Writing. I am not ſorry that mine differs ſo much as it does from his. 
If it were like his, I ſhould think, like his, it wanted the Anther's Commendations. 
For, in his firſt Paragraph, which is all laid out in his own Teſtimony of his own 
Book, he ſo earneſtly beſpeaks an Opinion of Maſtery in Politeneſs, Order, Cohe- 
rence, Pertinence, Strength, Seriouſneſs, * and all the good Qualities requi- 
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ſite in Controverſy, that I think, ſince he pleaſes himſelf ſo much with his own good 
Opinion, one in pity ought not to go about to rob him of ſo conſiderable an Admi- 
rer. I ſhall not therefore conteſt any of thoſe Excellencies he aſcribes to himſelf, or 
Faults he blames in me in the management of the Diſpute between us, any farther 
than as particular Paſſages of his Book, as I corre to examine them, ſhall ſuggeſt una- 
voidable Remarks to me. I think the World does not ſo much concern itſelf about 
him or me, that it need be told, in that Inventory he has given of his own good 
Parts in his firſt Paragraph, which of us two has the better hand at Flouriſhes, Jeſting, 
and common Places; if 1 am, as he ſays, p. 2. troubled with angry Fits, and paſſionate 
Ferments, which, though I ſtrive to palliate, are eaſily diſcernable, &c. and he be more 
laudably ingenuous in the openneſs of that Temper, which he ſhews in every Leaf, I 
ſhall leave to him the entire glory of boaſting of it. Whatever we brag of our Per- 
formances, they will be juſt as they are, however he may think to add to his by his own 
Encomiums of them. The difference in Stile, Order, Coherence, good Breeding (for 
all thoſe amongſt others the Vnmasker mentions) the Reader will obſerve, whatever 
I fay of them; and at beſt they are nothing to the Queſtion in hand. For, though I 
am a Tool, Pert, Childiſh, Starch'd, Impertineut, Incoherent, Trifling, Weak, Paſſio- 
nate, &c. Commendations I meet with before I get to the 4th Page, beſides what fol- 
lows as Upſtart Racovian, p. 24. Flouriſhing Scribler, p. 41. Diſſembler, 106. Pedan- 
tick, 107. I ſay, although I am all this, and what elſe he liberally beſtows on me in 
the reſt of his Book, I may have truth on my ſide, and that in the preſent caſe ſerves 
my turn. 

Having thus placed the Laurels upon his own Head, and ſung Applauſe to his own 
Performance, he, p. 4. enters, as he thinks, upon his Buſineſs, which ought to be, as 
he confeſſes, p. 3. to make good his former Charges. The firſt whereof he ſets down in 
theſe words. T1 hat I unwarrantably crouded all the neceſſary Articles of Faith into one, 
with a deſign of favouring Socinianiſm. , 

If it may be permitted to the ſubdued to be ſo bold with one, who is already Con- 
queror, 1 deſire to know where that Propoſition is laid down in theſe terms as laid to 
my Charge. Whether it be true, or falſe, ſhall, if he pleaſes, be hereafter exa- 
mined : But it is not at preſent the Matter in queſtion. There are certain Propoſiti- 


ons, which he having affirmed, and 1 denied, are under debate between us: And that 


the Diſpute may not run into an endleſs ramble, by multiplying of new before the Points 
in conteſt are decided, thoſe ought firſt to be brought to an iflue. 

To go on therefore in the order of his Socinianiſm Vnmask'd (for p. 3. he has out of 
the Miſhna taught me good Breeding, to anſwer the Firſt firſt, and ſo in order) the 
next thing he has againſt me, is p. 5. which, that the Reader may underſtand the force 
of, I muſt inform him, that in the 105. p. of his Thoughts concerning the Cauſes of 
Atheiſm, he ſaid, that I give this plauſible Conceit, as he calls it, over and over again 
in theſe formal Words, viz. «© That nothing is required to be believed by any Chriſtian 
« Man but this, that Jeſus is the Meſſiah. This I denied. To make it good, Socinia- 
niſm Vnmask'd, p. 5. he thus argues, Firſt, It is obſervable, that this guilty Man would 
be ſhifting off the Indictment, by excepting againſt the formality of Words, as if ſuch were 
not to be found in his Book: But when doth he do this? In the cloſe of it, when bu Matter 
was exhaufted, and he had nothing elſe to jay, Vind. p. 553. of this Vol. then he bethinks 
bimſelf of this ſalvo, &c. Anſw. As if a Falſhood were ever the leſs a Falſhood, becauſe 
it was not oppoſed, or would grow into a Truth if it were not taken notice of, be- 
fore the 38th Page of the Anſwer, I deſire him to ſhew me theſe formal Words over 
and over again in my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity : Nor let him hope to evade by 
ſaying, I would be ſhifting by excepting 450, the formality of the Words. | 

To ſay that 7 have over and over again thoſe formal Words in my Book, is an Aſſer- 
tion of a Matter of Fact, let him produce the Words, and juſtifie his Allegation, or 
confeſs, that this is an Untruth publiſhed to the World: And ſince he makes fo 
bold with Truth in a Matter viſibe to every body, let the World be Judge, what 
Credit is to be given to his Allegations of Matters of Fact, in things foreign 
to what I have printed; and that are not capable of a Negative Proof. A ſample 
whereof the Reader has at the entrance in his Introduction, Page A 4. and the three 
or four following Pages. Where he affirms to the World not only what I know to 
be falſe z but what every one muſt ſee, he could not know to be true. For he pre- 
tends to know and deliver my Thoughts. And what the Character is of one that 
contidently affirms what he does not know, no body need be told. Bur 


Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 
But he adds, I had before pleaded to the Iudictment, and thereby owned it be true. 
This is to make good his Promiſe, P. 3. to keep at a diſtance from my feeble Straus. 
lings. Here this ſtrong Arguer muſt prove, that what is not anſwer'd or 
deny'd in the very beginning of a Reply, or before the 38th Page, 7s owned to be 
true. In the mean time till he does that, I ſhall deſire ſuch of my Readers as think 
the Vnmasker's Veracity worth the examining to ſee in my Vindication, from p. 550, 
551. wherein is contain'd, what I have ſaid about one Article, whether I have owyed, 
what he charged me with, on that Subject. 
This Propoſition then remains upon him ſtill to be proved, viz. 


I. That I have over and over again theſe formal words in my Reaſonableneſs of Chri- 


ſtianity, viz. That nothing is required to be believed by any Chriſtian Alan, but this, 
That Jeſus is the Meſſtab. 


He goes on pag. 5. Aud indeed he could do no other, for it was the main Work he ſet 
himſelf about to find but one Article of Faith in all the Chapters of the four Evangeliſt, 
and the Acts of the Apoſtles, This is to make good his Promiſe, pag. 3. To clear his 
Book from thoſe ſorry Oljections and Cavils I had raiſed againſt it. Several of my ſorry 
Objections and Cavils were to repreſent to the Reader, that a great part of what he 
ſaid was nothing but Suſpicions and Conjectures, and ſuch he could not but then 
own them to be. But now he has rid himſelf of all his Conjectures, and has raiſed 
them up into direct poſitive Affirmations, which being ſaid with Confidence without 
Proof, who can deny, but he has clear'd, throughly clear'd that part from my ſorry 
Objeftions and Cavils? He ſays it was the main Work I ſet my ſelf about to find but one 
Article of Faith. This I muſt take the liberty to deny: And I deſire hi n to prove 
it. A Man may ſet himſelf to find two, or as many as there be, and yet find but one: 
Or a Man may ſer himſelf to find but one, and yet find two or more. It is no Argu- 
ment from what a Man has found, to prove what was his main Work to find, unleſs 
where his Aim was only to find what there was, whether more or leſs. For a Writer 
may find the Reputation of a poor contemptible Railer; nay, of a downright im- 
pudent Lyar, and yet no body will think it was his main Work to find that. There- 
fore Sir, if you will not find what 'tis like you did not ſeek, you muſt prove thoſe 
many confident Aſſertions, you have publiſhed, which I ſhall give you in tale whereof 
this is the ſecond, diz. 


II. That the main Buſineſs I ſer my ſelf about, was to find but one Article of Faith. 


In the following part of this Sentence, he quotes my own Words, with the Pages 


563 


where they are to be found; the firſt time, that, in either of his two Books againſt me, 


he has vouchſafed to do ſo, concerning one Article,wherewith he has made ſo much noiſe. 
My Words in (page 516. of this Vol. of) my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, ſtand thus: 
« For that this is the ſole Doctrine preſſed and required to be believed in the whole tenor 
« of our Saviour's and his Apoſtles preaching, we have ſhew'd through the whole Hiſtory 
« of the Evangeliſts and Acts, and 1 challenge them to ſhew that there was any other Do- 


« Frine upon their aſſent to which, or disbelief of it, Men were pronounced Believers 


« or Unbelievers, and accordingly received into the Church of Chriſt, as Members of 
« his Body, as far as mere believing could make them ſo z or elſe kept out. This was 
ce the only Goſpel Article of Faith which was preachtd to them. Out of this Paſſage, 
the VUnmasker ſets down theſe Words, . Thu is the SOLE Doctrine preſſed and re- 
« quired to be believed in the whole tenor of our Saviour's and bis Apoſtles preaching, 
p. 129. this was the ONLY Goſpel Article of Faith which was preached to them. 

I ſhall paſs by all other Obſervations, that this way of citing theſe Words would 
ſuggeſt, and only remark, that if. he brought theſe Words to prove the immediately 
preceding Aſſertion of his, vis. That to find but one Article of Faith was the main Work 
I ſet my ſelf about. This Argument reduced into Form will ſtand thus: 

He who fays, that this is the ſole Doctrine preſſed and required to be believed, in 
the whole Tenor of our Saviour's and his Apoſtles Preaching, upon their aſſent to 
which, or disbelief of it, Men were pronounced Believers or Unbelievers, and ac- 
cordingly received into the Church of Chriſt, as Members of his Body, as far as 
mert believing could make them ſo, or elſe kept out, ſets himſelf to find out but one 
Article of Faith, as his main Work. But the Vindicator did fo: Ergo. 
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ik this were the uſe he would make of thoſe Words of mine cited, I muſt deſire 
him to prove the jr. But he talks fo freely, and without Book, every where, 
that I ſuppoſe he thought himſelf, by the Privilege of a Declaimer, exempt from be- 
ing called ſtrictly to an Account for what he ſo looſely ſays, and from proving what 
he ſhould be called to Account for. Rail luſtily, is a good Rule, ſomething of it will 
ſtick, true or falſe, proved or not proved. 

If he alledges theſe Words of mine, to anſwer my Dernand, Vind, p. 551. where 
he found that / contended for one ſingle Article of Faith, with the Excluſion and Defiance 
of all the reſt which he had charged me with. I ſay, it proves this as little as the for- 
mer. For to ſay, “ That I had ſhew'd through the whole Hiſtory of the Evangeliſts, 
& and the Acts, that this is the ſole Doctrine, or only Goſpel-Article preſſed and re- 
« quired to be believed in the whole Tenor of our Saviour and his Apoſtles Preaching 3 
tc upon their aſſent to which, or disbelieving of it, Men were pronounced Believers or 
« Unbelievers, and accordingly received into the Church of Chriſt, or kept out; is the 
ſimple Aſſertion of a poſitive Matter of Fact, and fo carries in it no Defiance, no, nor 
Excluſion of any other Doctrinal or Hiſtorical Truth contained in the Scripture : And 
therefore it remains ſtil] on the Vnmasker to ſhew where tis I expreſs any Defiance of 
any other Truth contained in the Word of God; or where I exclude any one Doctrine 
of the Scriptures. So that if it be true, that 7 contend for one Article, my Contention 
may be without any Defiance, or ſo much as Excluſion of any of the reſt, notwith- 
ſtanding any thing contained in theſe Words. Nay, if it ſhould happen that I am in 
a miſtake, and that this was not the ſole Doctrine which our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
preached, and upon their aſſent to which, Men were admitted into the Church; yet 
the Unmasker's Accuſation would be never the truer for that, unleſs it be neceffary, 
that he that miſtakes in one Matter of Fact, ſhould be at Defiance with all other 
Truths; or, that he who erroneouſly ſays, that our Saviour aud his Apoſtles admitted 
Men into the Church upon the believing him to be the Aeſſiah, does thereby exclude 
all other Truths publiſhed to the Jews before, or to Chriſtian Beljevers afterwards. 

If theſe Words be brought to prove, that I contended for one Article, barely one Ar- 
ticle, without any Defiance or Excluſion annext to that Contention ; I ſay, neither do 
they prove that, as is manifeſt from the Words themſelves, as well as from what I aid 
elſewhere concerning the Article of One God. For here, I ſay, this is the only Go- 
ſpel-Article, &c. upon which Men were pronounced Believers z which plainly inti— 
mates ſome other Article known and believed in the World before, and without the 
preaching of the Goſpel. | 

To this the Vumasker thinks he has provided a Salvo in theſe Words, Socinianiſm 
Unmask'd, p. 6. And when I told him of this one Article, he knew well enough that I did 
not exclude the Article of the Deity, for that is a Principle of Natural Religion. If it 
be fit for an VUnmasker to perceive what is in debate, he would know, that the Que- 
ſtion is not, what he excluded or excluded not, but what Articles he charged me to 
have excluded. = | 

Taking it therefore to be his meaning (which it muſt be, if he meant any thing to 
the purpoſe,) viz, That when he charged me fo often and poſitively for conteſting 
for one Article, viz. that Jeſus was the Meſſiah, he did not intend to accuſe me for 
excluding the Article of the Deity, To prove that he did not fo intend it, he tells 
me, that I knew that he did not. EL / 

Anſw. How ſhould I know it? he never told me ſo either in his Book, or other- 
wiſe, This I know, that he ſaid, p. 115. That / contended for one Article, with the 
Excluſion of all the reſt, If then the Belief of the Deity, be an Article of Faith, and 
be not the Article of Jeſus being the Adefhiab, it is one of the reſt; and if all the reſt 
were excluded, certainly that being one of 40 the reſt, muſt be excluded. How then 
he could ſay, [knew that he excluded it not, i. e. meant not that I excluded it, when he poſi- 
tively ſays, I did exclude it, I cannot tell, unleſs he thought that I knew him ſo well, that 
when he ſaid one thing, I knew that he meant another, and that the quite contrary. 

He now, it ſeems, acknowledges that I affirmed, that the Belief of the Deity, as 
well as of Jeſus being the Aefiab, was required to make a Man a Believer. The be- 
lieving in one God the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth, is one Article 3 
and in Jeſus Chriſt his only Son our. Lord, is another Article, Theſe therefore being 
two Articles, and both aſſerted by me to be required to make a Man a Chriſtian, let us 
ſce with what Truth cr Ingenuity the Vnmagker could apply, befides that above- men- 


_ tows theſe following Expreſſions to me, as he does without any exception. #hy then 


Muſt 


| Reaſonableneſs of C Hriſtiauit), &c. 

Muſt there be dne Article, and no more? p. 115. Going to make a Religion for bis Mer- 
midons, he contracts all into one Article, and will trouble them with no more, p. 117. 
Away with Syſtems, away with Creeds, let us have but one Article, though it be with Dc- 
fiance of all the reſt, p. 118. Thus we ſee why he reduces all Belief to that one Article 
before rehearſed, p. 120. And all this without any the leaſt Exception of the Article 
of a Deity, as he now pretends. Nor could he indeed, as is evident from his own 
Words, p. 122, 122. To conclude, this Gentleman and his Fellows are refolved to be 
Unitarians, they are for one Article of Faith, as well as one Perſon in the Godbead : ------ 
But if theſe learned Men were not prejudiced ----- they would perceive, that when the Ca- 
tholick Faith is thus brought down to one ſingle Article, it will ſoon be reduced to 
none, the Unite will dwindle into a Cypher. By which the Reader may ſee, that his 
Intention was, to perſuade the World, that I reduced ALL BELIEF, the CATHO- 
LICK FAITH (they are his own Words) to one ſingle Article and no more. For if he had 
given but the leaſt hint, that I allowed of to, all the wit and ſtrength of Argument 
contained in Vxitarians, Vnite and Cypher, with which he winds up all, had been 
utterly loſt, and dwindled into palpable Nonſenſe. 

To demonſtrate that this was the Senſe he would be underſtood in, we are but to 
obſerve what he ſays again, p. 50. of his Sucinianiſm Vumask'd, where he tells his 
Readers, That / and my Friends, have nem modell d the Apoſtles Creed 5 yea indeed; 
have preſented them with ONE Article, inſtead of TWELVE, And hence we 
may ſee what Sincerity there is in the Reaſon he brings to prove that he did not 
exclude the Article of the Deity. For, ſays he, p. 6. that is a Principle of Natural 
Reli ion. | 

þ at Ergo, He did not in poſitive Words, without any exception, ſay, I redu- 
ced all Belief, the Catholick Faith, to one ſingle Article, and no more, But to make good 
his Promiſe, not to reſemble me in the little Artifices of Evading, he wipes his Mouth, 
and ſays at the bottom of this Page, But the Reader ſees his | the Vindicator's)] Hu. 
fling. Whilſt the Article of One God is a part of ALL Belief, à part of the Catholick 
Faith, ALL which he aftirm'd | concluded, but the one Article concerning the Aab, 
every one will ſee where the ſhuffling is: And if it be not clear enough from thoſe 
Words themſelves, let thoſe above quoted out of p. 50. of his Socinianiſm Unmask'd, 
where he ſays, That 7 have ne- modell d the Apoftles Creed, and preſented the World 
with ONE Article inſtead of TWELVE, be an Interpretation of them. For if the 
Article of One Eternal God, Maker of Heaven and Earth, be one of the Articles of 

he Apoſtles Creed, and the one Article I preſented them with be not that, tis plain, 
he did and would be undarſtood to mean, that by my one Article, I excluded that of 
the One Eternal God, which Branch ſoever of Religion, either Natural or Revealed, 
it belongs to. | 

I do not endeavour to perſuade the Reader, as he ſays, p. 6. that he miſunderſtood 
me; but yet every body will fee, that he miſrepreſented me. And I challenge him 
to ſay, that thoſe Expreſſions above quoted out of him, concerning One Article, in the 
obvious Senſe of the Words, as they ſtand in his Accuſation of me, were true? 

This flies ſo directly in his Face, that he labours mightily to get it off, and therefore 
adds theſe Words, Ay Diſcourſe did not treat (neither doth his Book run that way) 

of Principles of Natural Religion, but of the Revealed, and particularly rhe Chriſtian : 
Accordingly this was it which 1 taxed him with, That of all the Principles and Arti- 


cles of Chriſtianity, he choſe out but one as neceſſary to be believed to make a Man a 


Chriſtian. 


 Anſw. His Book was of----- Atheiſm, which one may think ſhould make his Di/- 
courſe treat of Natural Religion. But 1 paſs by that, and bid him tell me where he 
taxed me, That of all the Principles and Articles of Chriſtianity, I choſe out but one : Let 
him ſhew in all his Diſcourſe but ſuch a word, or any thing ſaid like one Article of Chri- 


ſtianity, and I will grant that he meant particularly, but ſpoke generally; miſled his 


Reader, and left himſelf a Subterfuge. But if there be no Expreſſion to be found in 
him tending that way, all this is but the covering of one Falſhood with another, which 
thereby only becomes the groſſer. Though if he had in expreſs Words, taxed me, 


That of all the Principles and Arcicles of the Chriſtian Religion, I choſe out but one, that 


would not at all help him, till he farther declares, that the Belief of One God is not 
an Article of the Chriſtian Religion. For of ALL the Articles of the Chriſtian Religion, 
he ſays, I choſe but one; which not being that of a Deity, his words plainly import, 
that that was left out among the reſt, unleſs it be poſſible for a Man to chuſe but . 
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A Second Vindication of rhe 
Article of the Chriſtian Religion, viz. That Jeſw is the AMeſiabs and at the fame 
time to chuſe Two Articles of the Chriſtian Religion, viz. That there is One Eternal 
God, and that Jeſus is the Agiab. If he had ſpoken clearly, and like a fair Man, 
he thould have ſaid, That he taxed me with chuſing but One Article of revealed Reli- 
gion. This had been plain and direct to his purpoſe: But then he knew the Falſhood 


of it wonld be too obvious: For in the ſeven Pages wherein he taxes me ſo much with 
One Article, Chriſtianity is ſeveral times named, though not once to the purpoſe he 


here pretends. But Revelation is not ſo much as once mentioned in them, nor, as 1 
remember, in any of the Pages he beſtows upon me. 

To conclude, the ſeveral Paſſages above quoted out of him, concerning one ſole Ar- 
ticle, are all in general Terms, without any the leaft limitation or reſtriction; and as 
they ſtand in him, fit to perſuade the Reader that I excluded all other Articles what- 
ſoever, but that one of Jeſus the Miſſiah: And if in that ſence they are nor true, they 
are ſo many Falſhoods of his repeated there, to miſlead others into a wrong Opinion 
of me. For if he had had a mind his Readers ſhould have been rightly informed, 
why was it not as eahe once to explain himſelf, as fo often to affirm it in general and 
unreſtrained terms? This all the boaſted ſtrength of the Vnmasker will not be able to 
get him out of. This very well becomes one who ſo loudly charges me with Shuffling. 
Having repeated the ſame thing over and over again, in as general Terms as was 
poſſible, without any the leaſt limitation in the whole Diſcourſe, to have nothing elſe 
to plead when required to prove it, but that it was meant in a limited ſenſe, in an 
Unmacker, is not ſhuffling. For by this way he may have the Convenience to ſay and 
unſay what he pleaſes; to vent what ſtuff he thinks for his turn; and when he is cal- 
led to an Account for it, reply, He meant no ſuch thing. Should any one publiſh, 
that the Unmasker had but One Article of Faith, and no more, viz. That the Doctrines 
in faſhion, and likely to procure Preferment, are alone to be received; that af his 
Bel'ef was compriſed in this one ſingle Article: And when ſuch a Talker was demanded 
to prove his Aſſertion, ſhould he lay, he meant, to except his Belief of the Apoſtles 
Creed: Would he not, notwithſtanding ſuch a Plea, be thought a ſhuffling Lyar ? 
And if the Vnmazker can no otherwiſe prove thoſe univerſal Propoſitions above-cited, 
but by ſaying, he meant them with a tacit reſtriction, (for none is exprefled) they will 
ſtill and for ever remain to be accounted for by his Veracity. 

What he ſays in the next Paragraph, p. 7. of my ſplitting One Article into Two, is juſt 
of the ſame torce, and with the ſame ingenuity. I had faid, That the Belief of 
One God wes nece ſſary; which is not denied: J had alſo ſaid, That the Relief of 
« Tejis of Nazareth to be the Mieſſiah, together with thoſe concomitant Articles of his 
% Reſurrection, Rule, and coming again to Judge the World, was neceflary, p.538. 
c And again, p. = That God had declared, whoever would believe Jeſus to be the 
« Saviour promiſed, and take him now raiſed from the Dead, and conſtituted the 
« Lord and Judge of all Men, to be their King and Ruler, ſhall be ſaved.” This 
made me ſay Theſe and Thoſe Articles (in Words of the plural number ) more than 
once; evidence enough to any but a Caviller, that I contended not for one ſingle Article 
and no more. And to mind him of it, I in my Vindication, reprinted one of thoſe 
places where I had done ſo; and that he might not, according to his manner, over- 
look what does not pleaſe him, the words, THESE ARE ARTICLES, 
were printed in great Characters. Whereupon he makes this Remark, p. 7. And 
though ſince he has tried to ſplit this One into Two, p. 28, yet he labours in vain: For to 
believe Feſus to be the Meſſiah, amounts to the ſame with believing him to be King and 
Ruler ; his being Anointed (i. e. being the Meſſiah ) including that in it: Tet he bas the 
vanity to add in great Characters, THESE ARE ARTICLES as if the putting them 
into theſe great Letters, would make One Article Two. 

Anſw. Though no letters will make One Article Two z yet that there is one God, 
and Jeſus Chriſt his only Son our Lord, who roſe again from the Dead, aſcended into 
Heaven, and ſitteth at the Right-Hand of God, ſhall come to judge the Quick and 
the Dead, are in the Apoſtles Creed ſet down as more than One Article, and there- 
fore may very properly be called THESE ARTICLES, withour ſplitting 
One into Two. 18 | 

What, in my Reaſonablenefſs of Chriſtianity, I have faid of One Article, 1 ſhall always 
own ; and in what ſenſe I faid it, is eaſie to be underſtood; and with a Man of the 
leaſt Candour, whoſe Aim was Truth, and not Wrangling, it would not have occa- 
fion'd one word of Diſpute. But as for this Unmarker, who made it his buſineſs not 

| to 
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to convince me of any Miſtakes in my Opinion, but barely to miſ-repreſent me; my 
buſineſs at preſent with him, is to ſhew the World, that what he has captiouſly and 
ſcurrilouſſy ſaid of me relating to One Article, is falſe; and that he neither has nor 
can prove one of thoſe Aſſertions concerning it, above-cited out of him in his own 
Words. Nor let him pretend a Meaning againſt his direct Words: Such a Caviller 
as he, who would ſhelter himſelf under the pretence of a Meaning, whereof there are 
no Footſteps, whoſe Diſputes are only Calumnies directed againſt the Author, with- 
out examining the Truth or Falſhood of what I had publiſhed, is not to expect the 
Allowances one would make to a fair and ingenuous Adverſary, who ſhew'd ſo much 
Concern for Truth, that he treated of it with a Seriouſneſs due to the weightineſs 
of the Matter, and uſed other Arguments beſides Obloquy, Clamour and Falſhoods, 
againſt what he thought Error. And therefore I again poſitively demand of him to 
prove theſe Words of his to be true, or confeſs that he cannot: viz. 


III. 12 J contend for One Article of Faith, with the excluſion and defiance of al 
the reſt. | 


Two other Inſtances of this ſort of Arguments I gave in the 551 Page of my Vin 
dication, out of the 115th and 119th Pages of his Thoughts concerning the Canſes of 


Atheiſm, and I here demand of him again to ſhew, ſince he has not thought fit 
hitherto to give any Anſwer to it. 


IV. where I urge, that there muſt be nothing in Chriſtianity, that is not plain, and 
exactly levelled to all Mens Mother Wit, and every common Apprehenſion. 


Or where he finds, in my Reaſorableneſs of Chriſtianity, this other Propoſition : 
V. That the very manner of every thing in Chriſtianity muſt be clear and intelligible; 


every thing muſt immediately be comprehended by the weakeſt Noddle, or elſe it is no 
part of Religion, eſpecially of Chriſtianity. 


Theſe things he muſt prove that I have ſaid : I put it again upon him to ſhew 
where I ſaid them, or elſe to confeſs the Forgery : For till he does one or t'other, he 
oy es ſure to have theſe, with a large Catalogue of other Falſhoods, laid be- 
ore him. 

Pag. 25. of his Socinianiſm UnmasE'd, he endeavours to make good his ſaying, that 
T ſet up One Article, with defiance of all the reſt, in theſe words; For what is excluding 
them wholly, but defying them? Wherefore, ſeeing he utterly excludes all the reſt, by 
repreſenting them as VSELESS to the making a Man a Chriſtian, which is the deſign of 
his whole Undertaking, it is manifeſt that he defies them. 

Anſw. This at leaſt is manifeſt from hence, that the Vnmasker knows not, or cares 
not what he ſays. For whoever, but he, thought that a bare Excluſion, or paſting by, 
was Defiance? If he underſtands it ſo, I would adviſe him not to ſeek Preferment. 
For Excluſions will happen; and if every Excluſion be Defiance, a Man had need be 
well aſſured of his own good Temper, who ſhall not think his Peace and Charity in 
danger, amongſt ſo many Enemies that are at defiance with him? Defiaxce, if with 
any propriety it can be ſpoken of an Article of Faith, muſt ſignify a profeſſed Enmity 
to it. For in its proper uſe, which is to Perſons, it ſignifies an open and declared 
Enmity raiſed to that height, that he in whom it is, challenges the Party defied to 
Battle, that he may there wreak his hatred on his Enemy in his Deſtruction. So that 
my Defiance of all the reſt remains ſtill to be proved. 

But, Secondly, There is another thing manifeſt from theſe Words of his, viz. That 
notwithſtanding his great Brags in his firſt Paragraph, his main Skill lies, in fanſying 
what would be for his turn, and then confidently fathering it upon me. It never eng! 
ter d into my Thoughts, nor, I think, into any body's elſe, (I muſt always except 
the acute Vumasker, who makes no difference between V/eful and Neceſſary ) that all 
but the fundamental Articles of the Chriſtian Faith were aſele/s to make a Man a 
Chriſtian 5 though, if it be true, that the Belief of the Fundamentals alone (be they 
few or many) is all that is neceſſary to his being made a Chriſtian, all that may any 
way perſuade him to believe them, may certainly be uſeful towards the making him a 
Chriſtian : And therefore here again 1 muſt propoſe to him, and leave it with him to 
be ſhew'd, where it is, VI. 1 have 
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VI. 1 have repreſented all the reſt as uſeleſs to the I a Man a Chriſtian ? And 
how it appears, that this is the deſign of my whole Undertaking ? 


In his Thoughts concerning the Cauſes of Atheiſm, he ſays, pag. 115. what makes 
him contend for one ſingle Article with the excluſion of all the reſt ? He pretends it is 
this, that all Men ought to underſtand their Religion. This reaſoning I diſowned, 
p. 550. of my Findication, and intimated, p. 27. that he ſhould have quoted the 
Page where I ſo pretended, To this p. 26. he tells me with great Confidence, and in 
abundance of Words, as we ſhall fee by and by, that J had done fo; as if Repeti- 
tion were a Proof. He had done better to have quoted one place, where I ſo pretend. 
Indeed p. 27. for want of ſomething better, he quotes theſe Words of mine out of 
p. 540. of the Reaſorableneſs of Chriſtianity. The all merciful God ſeems herein to have 
conſulted the poor of thu World, and the bulk of Mankind. THESE ARE ARTICLES 
that the labouring and illiterate Man may comprehend. I ask whether it be poſſible for 
one to bring any thing more direCt againſt himſelf 2 The thing he was to prove was, 
that I contended for one ſingle Article with the excluſion of all the reſt, becauſe Ipretended, 
that all Alen ought to underſtand their Religion, i. e. The Reaſon I give, why there 
was to be but one ſingle Article in Religion with the excluſion of all the reſt, was, 
becauſe Men ought to underſtand their Religion. And the place he brings to 
prove my contending upon that ground for one ſingle Article with the excluſion of all the 
reſt, is a paſſage wherein I ſpeak of more than one Article, and ſay theſe Articles. 
Whether I ſaid Theſe Articles properly or improperly, it matters not in the preſent 
Caſe (and that we have examin'd in another place) 'tis plain, I meant more than 
one Article, when 1 ſaid cheſe Articles; and did not think, that the labouring and 
illiterate Man could not underſtand them, if they were more than one: And there- 
fore I pretended not, that there muſt be but one, becauſe by illiterate Men more than 
one could not be underſtood. The reft of this Paragraph is nothing but a Repetition 
of the ſame Afertion without Proof, which with the Vnmasker often paſſes for a way 
of proving, but with no body elſe. 8 

But, that 1 may keep that diſtance, which he boaſts there is betwixt his and my 
way of Writing, I ſhall not ſay this without Proofs. One inſtance of his Repeti- 
tion, of which there is ſuch plenty in his Book, pray take here. His Buſineſs 

26. is to prove, that 7 pretended that I contended for one fingle Article with the ex- 
cluſion of all the reſt, becauſe all Men ought to underſtand their Religion, pag. 480. of my 
indication, I denied that 1 had fo pretended. To convince me that I had, thus he 

roceeds. 

Unmasker. He founds his Conceit of one Article partly upon this, that a multitude 
of Doftrines is obſcure, and hard to be underſtood. 

Anſwer, You ſay it, and had ſaid it before: But I ask you, as I did before, where 
1 did fo ? | 

Unm. And therefore he truſſes all up in one Article, that the poor People and bulk of 
Mankind may bear it. | | 

Anſw, I deſire again to know where I made that Inference, and argued ſo for one 
Article. | | 

Unm. This is the ſcope of a great part of his Book. 

 Anſw. This is ſaying again, ſhew it once. | 

Unm. But his Memory does not keep pace with his Invention, and thence he ſays, be | 
remembers nothing of this in his Book, Vind. p. 550. | | | 

Anſw. This is to ſay, that it is in my Book. You have ſaid it more than once al- 
read) ; I demand of you to ſhew me where. 

Unm. This worthy Writer does not know his own reaſoning, that he uſes. 

Anſw. 1 ask where does he uſe that reaſoning ? 

Unm. As particularly thus, that be troubles Chriſtian Men with no more, but 
one Article: BECAUSE that is intelligible, and all People high and low may compre- 
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bend it. : 
Anſw. We have heard it affirm'd by you over and over again, but the queſtion till 

is, where is that way of arguing to be found in my Book ? : 
Unm. For he has choſen out, as he thinks, a plain and eaſie Article. Whereas the 


others, which are commonly propounded, are not generally agreed on (be faith,) and are 
dubious and uncertain. But the believing that Jeſus was the Meſſiab bas nothing of doubt- 


Ane ſi or obſcurity in it. HAnfu. | 


Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 


Anſw. The word For in the beginning of this Sentence makes it ſtand for 


one 5 your Reaſons; tho it be but a repetition of the ſame thing in other 
words. 


Unm. THIS the Reader will find to be the Drift and Deſien of ſeveral of his 
Pages. 

. This muſt ſignify, that I trouble Men with no more but one Article, 
becauſe one only i intelligible, and then it is but a Repetition, If any 
thing elſe be meant by the word Thzs, it is nothing to the purpoſe. For that 
1 ſaid, that all things neceſſary to be believ'd are plain in Scripture, and eaſy 
* underſtood, I never deny'd z and ſhould be very ſorry, and recant it, if 
had. 

Unm. And the Reaſon why I did not quote any ſingle one of them, was, becauſe 
be inſiſts on it ſo long together : and ſpins it out after his way, in p. 540. of his 
Reaſonableneſs of Chriltianity, where he ſets down the © ſhort, plain, eaſy 
« and intelligible Summary (as he calls it) of Religion, couch'd in 4 ſingle Ar- 
« ricle : He immediately adds; The All- merciful God ſeems herein to have con- 
« ſulted the Poor of this World, and the Bulk of Mankind: theſe are Articles 


« (whereas he had ſet down but one) that the labouring and illiterate Man may 
« comprehend,” 


Anſw. If my inſiſt ing on it ſo long together, was the cauſe why, in your Thoughts 


of the Cauſes of Atheiſm, you did not quote any ſingle Paſſage z methinks here, 
in your Socinianiſm Unmask'd, where you knew it was expected of you, my 
inſiſting on it, as you ſay, ſo long together, might have afforded at leaſt one 
Quotation to your purpoſe. | 

Unm. He aſſigns this as a Ground why it was God's Pleaſure that there ſhould 
be bu ONE POINT of Faith, BECAUSE thereby Religion may be under- 
ſtood the better; the generality of the People may comprehend it. 


Anſw. I hear you ſay it again, but want a Proof till, and ask where I 
aſſign that Ground ? | 


Unm. This he repreſents as a great Kindneſs done by God to Man, whereas the 


Anſw. Again the ſame Cabbage; an Affirmation, but no Proof. 


Unm. This he enlarges upon, and flouriſhes it over after his faſhion and yet 
he deſires to know, when he ſaid ſo, p. 551. Vindic. 1 1 = Y 


variety of Articles would be hard to be underſtood. 


Anſw. And if 1 did, let the World here take a Sample of the Unmacker's A- 


bility, or Truth, who ſpends above two whole Pages, 26, 27. In repetitions 

of the ſame Aſſertion, without the producing any but one place, for Proof; 

and that too againſt him, as I have ſhewn. But he has not yet done with 
confounding me by dint of repetition z he goes on. AVIS 


Unm. Good Sir, let me be permitted to acquaint you, that your Memory is as de- 
fective as your Judgment. 

Anſw. I thank you for the regard you have had to it; for often repetition 
is a good help to a bad Memory. In requital, I adviſe you to have ſome 
Eye to your own Memory and Fudgment too. For one or both of them ſeem a 
little to blame in the Reaſon you ſubjoin to the foregoing Words, vix. 

Unm. For in the very Vindication you attribute it to the ps, and Condeſc en- 
ſion of the Almighty, that he requires nothing as abſolutely neceſſary to be believed, 
but what is ſuited to vulgar Capacities, and the Comprehenſion of illiterate Men. 

Anſw. Iwill for the Unmasker's ſake put this Argument of his into a Sy llogiſm. 
If the Yindicator in his Vindication attributes it to the Goodneſs and Conde- 
ſcenſion of the Almighty, that he requires nothing to be believed, but what 
is ſuited to vulgar Capacities, and the Comprehenſion of illiterate Men; then 
he did in his Reaſenableneſs of Chriſtianity pretend, that the reaſon why he 
contended for one Article with the excluſion of all the reſt, was, becauſe all 
Men ought to underſtand their Religion. | he et HR 

But the Vindicator in his Vindication attributes it to the Goodneſs and Con- 
deſcenſion of Almighty God, that he requires nothing to be believed, but 
what is ſaited to vulgar Capacities, and the Comprehenſion of illiterate Men. 

Ergo, in his Reafmablersf; of Chriſtianity; he pretended, that the reaſon why 
he contended for one Article with the excluſion of all the reſt, was, becauſe 

all Men ought to underſtand their Religion. dhe oo 
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This was the Propoſition to be proved, and which, as he confeſſes here, p. 26. 
I deny'd to remember to be in my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity. Who can but 
admire his Logick ! : 1 

But beſides the ſtrength of Judgment, which you have ſhew'd in this clear and 
cogent Reaſoning,does not your Memory too deſerve its due applaule ? You tell me 
ia your Socinianiſm UnmasRd, that in * p. 29. of my Vindication, 1 delir'd to know 
when I aid ſo. To which deſire of mine, you reply in theſe words before cited; 
Good Sir, let me be permitted to acquaint you that your Memory is 4s defettive 1; 
your Judgment; for in the very Vindication you attribute it to the Goodneſs and Con- 
deſcenſion of the Almighty, that he requires nothing as abſolutely neceſſary to be he- 
liewd, but what is ſuited to vulgar Capacities, and the Comprehenſion of illiterate 
Men, p. 30. 

Sik Unmascker thinks himſelf at croſs Queſtions. I ask him in the 2976 
Page of my Vindication, WHEN I ſaid ſo: And he anſwers, that I had ſaid ſo 
in the 30th Page of my Vindication; i. e. when I writ the 29th Page, I ask'd the 
queſtion when I had ſaid what he charg'd me with ſaying, and I am anſwer'd, 
I had ſaid it in the 30th Page, which was not yet written: i. e. I ask the queſ- 
tion to day HE N had ſaid ſo; and I am anſwer'd, I had ſaid it to mor- 
row. As appoſite and convincing an Anſwer to make good his Charge, as if 
he had ſaid, to morrow I found a Horſe- ſnoe. But perhaps this judicious Diſ- 
putant will eaſe himſelf of this difficulty, by looking again into the 29:h Page 
of my Vindication, out of which he cites theſe words for mine; I deſire to know 
WHEN I ſaid ſo. But my words in that place are, I deſire to know WHERE 
J ſaid ſo: a mark of his exactneſs in quoting, when he vouchſafes to do it. 
For Unmgskers, when they turn Diſputants, think it the beſt way to talk at 
large, „ E home in generals: but do not often find it convenient to 
quote Pages, ſet down words, and come to particulars. But if he had quo- 
ted my words right, his Anſwer had been juſt as pertinent. For I ask him 
WHERE, in my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, I had ſaid ſo? and he anſwers, 
I had ſaid ſo in my Vindication. For where in my Queſtion refers to my Rea- 
ſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, which the Unmasker had ſeen, and charg'd with this 
ſaying; and could not refer to my Yindication, which he had not yet ſeen, nor 
to a Paſſage in it which was not then written. But this is nothing with an 
Unmasker; therefore what is yet worſe, thoſe words of mine, Vindication p. 29. 
relate not to the Paſſage he is here proving I had ſaid, but to another diffe- 
rent from it; as different as it is to ſay, That becauſe all Men are to underſtand 
their Religion, therefore there is to be but One Article in it; and to ſay, that there 
muſt be nothing in Chriſtianity that is not plain and exactly levell d to all Mens Mother 
Wit: Both which he falſly charges on me; but *tis only to the latter of them, 
that my words, I deſire to know where I ſaid ſo, are apply'd. 

Perhaps the well-meaning Man ſees no difference between theſe two Pro 
ſitions, yet J ſhall take the liberty to ask him again, where I ſaid either of them, 
as if they were two; altho he ſhould accuſe me again of excepring againſt the 
formality of words, and doing ſo fooliſh a thing as to expect, that a diſputing 
Unmasker ſhould account for his words, or any Propoſition he advances. Tis 
his privilege to plead he did not mean as his words import, and without any 
more ado he is afbil'd; and he is the ſame Unmasker he was before. But let 
us hear him out on the Argument he was upon, for his repetitions on it are not 
yet done, His next words are, 

Unm. I zs clear then, that you found your ONE Article on this, that it i 
ſuited to the vulgar Capacities : whereas the other Articles, mention d by me, are ob- 
ſcure and ambiguous, and therefore ſurpaſs the Comprehenſion of the illiterate. 
Anſw. The latter part indeed is now the firſt time imputed to me; but all 
the reſt is nothing but an unprov'd repetition, tho uſher'd in with it « clear 
then; words that ſhould have a Proof going before them. 8650 
; Unm. But yet you pretend, that you have forgot that any ſuch thing was ſaid 

ou. | | | 5 
a 2 I have indeed forgot, and notwithſtanding all your pains by ſo many 
repetitions to beat it into my Head, I fear I ſhall never remember it. 

Uam. Which ſhews that you are careleſs of your words, and that you forget what 
you Write. | . 2 | . | 
| Anſw. 


Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 


Anſw. So you told me before, and this repeating of it does no more convince 


me than that did. 


Unm. What ſhall we ſay to ſuch an oblivious Author ? 
Anſw. Shew it him 1n his Book, or elſe he will never be able to remember 


that it is there, nor any body elſe be able to find it. 


Unm, He takes no notice of what falls from his own Pen. 
Anſw. So you have told him more than once, Try him once with ſhewing 


it him amongſt other things which fell from his own Pen, and ſee what then he 
will ſay: that perhaps may refreſh his Memory, 


Uam. And therefore within a Page or two he confutes himſelf, and gives himſelf 


the Lye. 


Anſw. *Tis a Fault he deſerves to be told of over and over again. But he 


ſays, he ſhall not be able to find the two Pages wherein he gives himſelf the 


Lye, unleſs you ſet down their Numbers, and the Words in them, which con- 


futz, and which are confuted. 


beg my. Reader's pardon for laying before him ſo large a Pattern of our Un- 
masker's new-faſhion'd Stuff; his fine Tiſſue of Argumentation not eaſily to be 
match'd but by the ſame Hand, But it lay altogether in p. 26, 27, 28. and it 
was fit the Reader ſhould have this one inſtance of the Excellencies he promiſes 
in his firſt Paragraph, in oppoſition to my Impertinencies, Incoherencies, weak 
and feeble Struglings. Other Excellencies he there promis'd upon the ſame 
ground, which I ſhall give my Reader a taſte of in fit places: Not but that the 
whole is of a piece, and one cannot miſs ſome of them in every Page; but to 
tranſcribe them all, would be more than they are worth. If any one deſires 
more plenty, I ſend him to his Book it ſelf. But ſaying a thouſand times not 
being proving once, it remains upon him ſtill to ſhew, 


VII. Where, in my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, I pretend that I contend for 
one ſingle Article, with the excluſion of all the reſt, becauſe all Men ought to 
underſtand their Religion. 

And in the next place, where it is that 1 ſay, 


VIII. That there muſt be nothing in Chriſtianity that is not plain and exactly level 
to all Mens Mother-Wit. | | | 


Let us now return to his 8th Page. For the bundling together, as was fit, all 
that he has ſaid in diſtant places upon the Subject of One Article, has made me 


treſpaſs a little againſt the Fewiſh Character of a well-bred Man, recommended 


by him to me out of the M.iſhna. Tho I propoſe to my ſelf to follow him as 
near as I can, ſtep by ſtep, as he proceeds. 1 "Ig 

In the 110th and 111th Pages of his Thoughts concerning the Cauſes of Atheiſm, 
he gave us a Liſt of his Fundamental Articles: Upon which I thus applied my 
ſelf to him, Vind. p. 5. Give me leave now to ask you ſeriouſly, whether 
« theſe you have here ſet down under the Title of Fundamental Dottrines, are 
* ſuch (when reduc'd to Propoſitions) that every one of them is required to 
„ make a Man a Chriſtian, and ſuch as without the actual belief thereof, he 
„cannot be ſav'd? If they are not ſo every one of them, you may call them 
Fundamental Doctrines as much as you pleaſe, they are not of thoſe Doctrines 
* of Faith, I was ſpeaking of; which are only ſuch as are requir'd to be ac- 
*© tually believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian.” And again, Vindic. p. 18. I 
* ask'd him whether juſt theſe, neither more nor leſs,” were thoſe neceſſary 
Articles. | 

To which we have his Anſwer, Socinianiſm Unmaskd, p. 8, &c. From p. 8. 
to 20. he has quoted near forty Texts of Scripture, of which he faith, p- 21. 
Thus I have briefly ſet before the Reader thoſe Evangelical Truths, thoſe Chriſtian 
Principles which belong to the very Eſſence of Chriſtianity : I have prov'd them to 
be ſuch, and I have reduc'd moſt of them to certain Propoſitions, which is a thing ths 
Vindicator call 'd for. 5 | 


* 


expect. For I ask d, Whether thoſe the Unmarker gave us in his Thoughts 
Vol. II. | CEEES N concerning 


Anſw. Ves: But that was not all the Vindicator call'd for, and had reaſon to 
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& concerning the Cauſes of Atheiſm, were the Fundamental Doctrines, without 
« an actual Belief whereof, a Man could not be a Chriſtian; juſt all, neither 
« more nor leſs?” This I had reaſon to demand from him, or from any one, 
who queſtions that part of my Book, and I ſhall inſiſt upon ir till he does it, or 
— he cannot, For having ſet down the Articles, which the Scripture, 
upon a diligent ſearch, ſeem'd to me to require as neceſſary, and only neceſ- 
ſary ; I ſhall not loſe my time in examining what another ſays againſt thoſe 
Fundamentals, which I have gather'd out of the Preachings of our Saviour and 
his Apoſtles, till he gives mea Liſt of his Fundamentals which he will bide 
by; that ſo by comparing them together, I may ſee which is the true Catalogue 
of Neceſſaries. For after ſo ſerious and diligent a Search, which has given me 
Light and Satisfaction in this great Point, I ſhall not quit it, and ſet my ſelf on 
float again, at the demand of any one who would have me be of his Faith, 
without telling me what it is. Thoſe Fundamentals the Scripture has ſo 
plainly given, and ſo evidently determin'd, that it would be the greateſt Folly 
imaginable to part with this Rule for asking; and give up my ſelf blindly to 
the Conduct of one, who either knows not, or will not tell me, what are the 
Points neceſſary to be believ'd to make me a Chriſtian. He that ſhall find fault 
with my Collection of Fundamentals only to unſettle me, and not to give me a 
better of his own, I ſhall not think worth minding, till, like a fair Man, he puts 
himſelf upon equal terms, and makes up the Defects of mine by a compleat one 
of his own. For a Deficiency or Error in one Neceſlary is as fatal, and as 
certainly excludes a Man from being a Chriſtian, as in an hundred. When 
any one offers me a compleat Catalogue of his Fundamentals, he does not un- 
reaſonably demand me to quit mine for nothing: I have then one, that being 
ſet by mine, I may compare them; and ſo be able to chuſe the true and per- 
fect one, and relinquiſh the other. 

He that does not do this, plainly declares, that (without ſhewing me the 
certain way to Salvation) he expects that I ſhould depend on him with an im- 
plicit Faith, whilſt he reſerves to himſelf the liberty to require of me to be- 
lieve what he ſhall think fit, as he ſees occaſion; and in effect, ſays thus, 
e Diſtruſt thoſe Fundamentals, which the Preaching of our Saviour and his 
« Apoſtles, have ſhew'd to be all that is neceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man 
« a Chriſtian ; and tho I cannot tell you, what are thoſe other Articles which 
tc are neceſſary and ſufficient to make a Man a Chriſtian, yet take me for your 
« Guide, and that is as good, as if I made up, in a compleat Liſt, the Defects 
“ of your Fundamentals”. To which this is a ſufficient Anſwer, Si quid 
noviſti rectius imperti, ſi non, his utere mecum. 

The Unmasker of his own accord, p. 110. of his Thoughts concerning the Cauſes 
of Atheiſm, ſets down ſeveral, which he calls Fundamental Dottrines. I ask 
him, whether thoſe be all? For anſwer, he adds more to them in his Socinia- 
niſm Unmask'd: But in a great Pet refuſes to tell me, whether this ſecond Liſt 
of Fundamentals be compleat : And inſtead of anſwering ſo reaſonable a De- 
mand, pays me with ill Language, ia theſe words, pag. 22. ſubjoin'd to thoſe 
laſt quoted, If what I have ſaid will not content him, I am ſure I can do nothing 
that will; and therefore if he ſhould capriciouſly require any thing more, it would be 
as great Folly in me to comply with it, as it i in him to move it. If 1 did ask a 
Queſtion which troubles you, be not ſo angry; you your ſelf were the occaſion 
of it. I propos'd my Collection of Fundamentals, which 1 had with great 
care ſought ; and thought I had found clear in the Scripture ; you tell me no, it 
is imperfe&, and offer me one of your own. I ask whether that be perfect? 
Thereupon you grow into Choler, and tell me *tis a fooliſh Queſtion, Why! 
then I think it was not very wiſe in you ſo forwardly to offer one, unleſs you 
had had one ready, not liable to the ſame exception. Would you have me fo 
fooliſh'to take a Liſt of Fundamentals from you, who have not yet one for your 
ſelf; nor are yet reſoly'd with your ſelf, what Doctrines are to be put in, or 
left out of it? Farther, pray tell me, if you had a ſettled Collection of Fun- 
damentals that you Would Rand to, why ſhould I take them from you upon 
your word, rather than from an Anabaptiſt, or a Quaker, or an Arminian, Or 
a Sociniany or a Lutheran, or a Papi; who, 1 think, are not perfectiy agreed 
with you, or one another in Fundamentals? And yet there is none among 
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them, that | have not as much reaſon to believe upon his bare word, as an Un- 
maker, who to my certain knowledg will make bold with Truth. If you ſet 
up for Infallibility, you may have ſome claim to have your bare Word taken, be- 
fore any other but the Pope. But yet if you demand to be an unqueſtionable 
Propoſer of what is abſolutely neceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſ- 
tian, you muſt perform it a little better than hitherto you have done. For 
it is not enough ſometimes to give us Texts of Scripture z ſometimes Propo- 
ſitions of your own framing, and ſometimes Texts of Scripture, out of which 
they are to be fram'd; as pag. 14. you ſay, Theſe and the like places afford us 
ſuch Fundamental ard Weeeſſory Dottrines as theſe: And again, p. 16. after the 
naming ſeveral other Texts of Scripture, you add, which places yield us ſuch 
Propoſitions as theſe , and then in both places ſet down what you think fit to 
draw out of them. And Page 15. you have theſe words : And here likewiſe it 
were eaſy to ſhew, that Adoption, Fuſtification, Pardon of Sins, &c. which are Privileges 
and Benefits beſtow'd upon us by the Meſſiah, are Neceſſary Matters of our Belief. By 
all which, as well as the whole frame, wherein you make ſhew of giving us your 
Fundamental Articles, it is plain, that what you have given us there, is no- 
thing * than a compleat Collection of Fundamentals, even in your own Opi- 
nion of it. | 

But, good Sir, why is it a fooliſh Queſtion in me ? you have found fault with 
my Summary for being ſhort : The Defect in my Collection of Neceſſary Arti- 
cles has rais'd your Zeal into ſo ſevere Cenſures, and drawn upon me, from 
you, ſo heavy a Condemnation, that if half that you have ſaid of me be true, 
am in a very ill caſe, for having ſo curtail the Fundamental Doctrines of 
Chriſtianity. Is it folly then for me to ask from you a compleat Creed ? If it 
be ſo dangerous (as certainly it is) to fail in any neceſſary Article of Faith, 
why is it folly in me to be inſtant with you to give me them all? Or why is 
it folly in you to grant ſo reaſonable a Demand? A ſhort Faith, defective in 
Neceſſaries, is no more tolerable in you, than in me; nay, much more inex- 
cuſable, if it were for no other reaſon but this, that you reſt in it your 
ſelf, and would impoſe it on others; and yet do not your ſelf know, or be- 
lieve it to be compleat. For if you do, why dare you not fay fo, and give it 
us all intire in plain Propoſitions; and not, as you have in great meafure done 
here, give only the Texts of Scripture, from whence, you ſay, neceſſary Ar- 
ticles are to be drawn? which is too great an uncertainty for Doctrines abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. For poſſibly all Men do not underſtand thoſe Texts alike, and 
ſome may draw Articles out of them quite different from your Syſtem ; and ſo 
tho they agree in the ſame Texts, may not agree in the ſame Fundamentals : 
and till you have ſet down plainly and diſtinctly your Articles, that you think 
contain'd in them, cannot tell whether you will allow them to be Chriſtians, or 
no. For you know, Sir, ſeveral Inferences are often drawn from the ſame Text; 
and the different Syſtems of diſſenting (I was going to ſay Chriſtians, but that 
none maſt be ſo, but thoſe who receive your Collection of Fundamentals, when 
you pleaſe to give it them) Profeſſors, are all founded on the Scripture. 

Why, I beſeech you, is mine a fooliſh Queſtion to ask, What are the neceſſary 
Articles of Faith? 'Tis of no leſs conſequence than, nor much different from 
the Jaylor's Queſtion in the ſixteenth of the A#s, What ſhall I do to be ſav'd? 
and that was not, that ever I heard, counted by any one a fooliſh Queſtion. 
You grant, there are Articles neceſlary to be believ'd for Salvation: would it 
not then be Wiſdom to know them? nay, is it not our Duty to know and believe 
them ? If not, why do you with ſo much out-cry reprehend me, for not know- 
ing them? Why do you fill your Books with ſuch variety of Invectives, as if 
you could never ſay enough, nor bad enough, againſt me, for having left out 
ſome of them? And if it be fo dangerous, ſo criminal to miſs any of them, 
why is it a folly in me to move you to give me a compleat Liſt ? 

If Fundamentals are to be known, eaſy to be known (as without doubt they 
are) then a Catalogue may be given of them. But if they are not, if it can- 
not certainly be determin'd which are they; but the doubtful knowledg of them 
depends upon Gueſſes, why may not 1 be permitted to follow my Gueſſes as 
well as you yours? Or why, of all others, muſt you preſcribe your Gueſſes to 


me, when there are ſo many that are as ready to preſcribe as you, and of as 
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good Authority? The Pretence indeed, and Clamour is Religion, and the 
Saving of Souls: But your Buſineſs tis plain is nothing, but to over-rule and 

reſcribe, and be hearken'd to as a Dictator; and not to inform, teach, aud 
inſtru& in the ſure way to Salvation. Why elſe do you ſo ſtart and fling, 
when I deſire to know of you, what is neceſſary to be believed to make a Man 
a Chriſtian, when this is the only material thing in Controverſy between us; 
and my Miſtake in it has made you begin a Quarrel with me, and let looſe 
your Pen againſt me in no ordinary way of reprehenſion ? 

Beſides, in this way which you take, you will be in no better a Caſe than 1, 
For another having as good a Claim to have his Gueſſes give the Rule, as you 
yours; or to have his Syſtem receiv'd as well as you yours; he will complain of 

ou, as well, and upon as good grounds, as you do of me; and (if he have 
but as much Zeal for his Orthodoxy as you ſhew for yours) in as civil, well- 
bred and Chriſtian-like Language. 

In the next place, pray tell me, why would it be foly in you to comply 
with what I require of you? Would it not be uſeful to me to be ſet right 


in this Matter? if ſo, why is it % in you to ſet me right? Conſider me, 


if you pleaſe, as one of your Pariſhioners, who (after you have reſolv'd which 
Catalogue of Fundamentals to give him, either that in your Thoughts of the 
Cauſes of Atheiſm, or this other here in your Socinianiſm Unmask'd; for they 
are not both the ſame, nor either of them perfect) ask'd you, Are theſe all 
Fundamental Articles neceſlary to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian; and 
are there no more but theſe? Would you anſwer him, that it was 7% in you 
to comply with him, in what he deſir'd? Is it of no moment to know, what 
is requir d of Men to be believ'd; without a Beliet of which, they are not 
Chriſtians, nor can be ſav'd? And is it folly in a Miniſter of the Goſpel, to 
inform one committed to his InſtruQion in 2 material a Point as this, which 
diſtinguiſhes Believers from Unbelievers? Is it folly in one whoſe Buſineſs it 
is to bring Men to be Chriſtians, and to Salvation, to reſolve a Queſtion by 
which they may know, whether they are Chriſtians or no; and without a Re- 
ſolution of which they cannot certainly know their Condition and the State 
they are in? ls it beſides your Commiſſion and Buſineſs, and therefore a folly, 
toextend your care of Souls ſo far as this, to thoſe who are committed to 
your Charge ? 

Sir, I have a Title to demand this of you, as if I were your Pariſhioner : You 
have forc'd your ſelf upon me for a Teacher in this very Point, as if you 
wanted a Pariſhioner to inſtruct: and therefore I demand it of you, and ſhall 
inſiſt upon it till you either do it, or confeſs you cannot. Nor ſhall it excuſe 
you, to ſay it is capriciouſiy requir'd. For this is no otherwiſe capricious than 
all Queſtions are capricious to a Man that cannot anſwer them; and ſuch an 
one I think this is to you, For if you could anſwer it, no hody can doubt but 
that you would, and that with Confidence: For no body will ſuſpect *tis the 
want of that makes you ſo reſery'd. This is indeed a frequent way of an- 
ſwering Queſtions by Men, that cannot otherwiſe cover the Abſurdities of their 
Opinions, and their Inſolence of expecting to be believ'd upon their bare 


words, by wing they are capriciouſly ask'd, and deſery'd no other Anſwer, 


But how far ſoever Capriciouſneſs (when prov'd, for ſaying is not enough) 
may excuſe from anſwering a material Queſtion, | yet your own words here 
will clear this from being a capricious Queſtion in me. For that thoſe Texts of 
Scripture which you have ſet down, do not, upon your own Grounds, contaia 
all the Fundamental Doctrines of Religion, all that is neceſſary to be believ'd 
to make a Man a Chriſtian z what you ſay a little lower, in this very Page, as 
well as in other places, does demonſtrate. Your words are, I think I have 
ſufficiently prov d, that there are other Doctrines beſides that [Jeſus is the Meſſiah] 
which are requir'd to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian ,, why did the Apoſtles 
write theſe Doftrines ? Was it not that thoſe they writ to, might give their aſſent to 
them? This Argument, for the neceſſity of believing the Texts you cite, from 
their being ſet down in the New Teſtament, you urg'd thus, p. 9. Is this ſer 
down to no purpoſe in theſe inſpir d Epiſtles ? Is it not requiſue that we ſhould know 


it and believe? And a 29. They are in our Bibles to that very purpoſe to 
be believ'd, If thea it ** 4 


in 
be neceſſary to know and believe thoſe Texts of Scrip- 
ture, 
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ture, you have collected, becauſe the Apoſtles writ them, and they were not ſet 
down to no 2 : And they are in our Bibles on purpoſe to be believ'd. I have 
reaſon to demand of you other Texts, beſides thoſe you have enumerated, as 
containing Points neceſſary to be believ'd ; becauſe there are other Texts which 
the Apoſtles writ, and were not ſer down to no purpoſe, and are in our Bibles on 
purpoſe to be believ'd, as well as thoſe which you have cited. | 

Another reaſon of doubting, and conſequently of demanding, whether thoſe 
Propoſitions you have ſet down for Fundamental Doctrines, be every one of 
them neceſſary to be believ'd, and all that are neceſſary to be believ*d to make 
a Man a Chriſtian, I have from your next Argument; which, join'd to the for- 
mer, ſtands thus, p. 22. Why did the Apoſtles write theſe Doctrines? Was it not 
that thoſe they writ to, might give their Aſſent to them? Nay, did they not require 
Aſſent to them? Les verily, for this is tobe prov'd from the Nature of the things 
contain d in thoſe Doctrines, which are ſuch as had immediate reſpe& to the Occa- 
fron, Author, Way, Means and Iſſue of their Redemption and Salvation. If there- 
fore all things which have an immediate reſpect to the Occaſion, Author, Way, 
Means, and Iſſue of Mens Redemption and Salvation, are thoſe, and thoſe only 
which are necellary to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian; may a Man not 
juſtly doubt whether thoſe Propoſitions which the Unmasker has ſet down, con- 
tain all thoſe things, and whether there be not other things contain'd in other 
Texts of Scripture, or in ſome of thoſe cited by him, but otherwiſe undet- 
ſtood, that have as immediately a reſpect to the Occaſion, Author, Way, Means, 
and Iſſue of Mens Redemption and Salvation, as thoſe he has ſet dowa? And 
therefore I have reaſon to demand a compleater Liſt : For at beſt, to tell us, 
that all things that have an immediate reſpect to the Occaſion, Author, Way, Means, 
and Iſſue of Mens Redemption and Salvation, Is but a general Deſcription of Fun- 
damentals, with which ſome may think ſome Articles agree, and others o- 
thers: And the terms, immediate reſpect, may give ground enough for diffe- 
rence about them, to thoſe who agree that the reſt of your Deſcription is right. 
My demand therefore is not a general Deſcription of Fundamentals, but for 
the Reaſons abovemention'd, the particular Articles themſelves, which are ne- 
ceſlary to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian. 

It is not my buſineſs at preſent, to examine the validity of theſe Arguments 
of his, to prove all the Propoſitions to be neceſlary to be believ'd, which he 
has here in his Socinianiſm Unmask'd, ſet down as ſuch. The uſe I make of 
them now, is to ſhew the reaſon they afford me to doubt, that thoſe Propoſi- 
tions which he has given us for Doctrines neceſſary to be believ'd, are either 
not all ſuch, or more than all, by his own Rule: And therefore I muſt deſire 
him to give us a compleater Creed, that we may know what in his Senſe is 
neceſſary, and enough to make a Man a Chriſtian, 

Nor will it be ſufficient in this caſe to do, what he tells us he has done, in 
theſe words, p. 21. I have briefly ſet before the Reader theſe Evangelical Truths, 
thoſe Chriſtian Principles which belong to the very Eſſence of Chriſtianity—— and 
I have reduc'd moſt of them to certain Propoſitions, which is a thing the Vindicator 
calPd for, p. 16. With Submiſſion, I think, he miſtakes the Vindicator. What 
I call'd for was, not that moſt of them ſhould be reduc'd to certain Propoſitions, 
but that all of them ſhould : and the reaſon of my demanding that, was plain, 
viz. that then having the Unmasker's Creed in clear and diſtinct Propoſitions, 
I might be able to examine, whether it was what God in the Scriptures in- 


diſpenſibly requir'd of every Man to make him a Chriſtian, that ſo I might 


thereby correct the Errors or Defects of what I at preſent apprehended the 
Scripture taught me in the caſe. | ; 

The Unmasker endeavours to excuſe himſelf from anſwering my Queſtion by 
another exception againſt it, p. 24. in theſe words: Surely. none but this Upſt art 
Racovian will have the Confidence to deny, that theſe Arzicles of Faith are ſuch as 
are neceſſary to conſtitute a Chriſtian, as to the Intelleftual and Doctrinal part of 
Chriſtianity , ſuch as muſk IN SOME MEASURE be known and 9 to 
by lim. Not that a Man is ſuppos d every moment to actually exert his Aſſent and 
Belief; for none of the Moral Vertues, none of the Evangelical Graces are exerted 
thus always. Wherefore that Queſtian in p. 16. (tho he ſays be arks it ſeriouſly) 
might have been ſpar d. Whether every one of theſe Fundamentals is requir'd $0 
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ebe believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian, and ſuch as without the actual Belief 
e thereof, he cannot be ſaved?!” Here is Seriouſneſs pretended when there j; 
none; for the Deſign is only to cavil, and (if he can) to expoſe my Aſſertion. But 
he is not able to do it, for all his Critical Demands are anſwer d in theſe few word; 

VIZ. That the Intellectual (as well as Moral Endowments) are never ſuppos'd to be 
always in att : They are exerted upon occaſion, not all of them at a time. And there- 
fore he miſtakes if he thinks, or rather as he objeds without thinking, that theſe Doc- 
trines, if they be Fundamental and Neceſſary, muſt be always aQually beliey'd. 
No Man beſides himſelf ever ſtarted ſuch a thing. 

This terrible long Combat has the 8 manag'd with his own Shadow, 
to confound the Seriouſneſs of my Queſtion; and as he ſays himſelf, is come 
off not only ſafe and ſound, but triumphant. But for all that, Sir, may not 
a Man's Queſtion be ſerious, tho he ſhould chance to expreſs it ill? I think 
you and I were not beſt to ſet up for Criticks in Language, and Nicety of 
Expreſſion, for fear we ſhould ſet the World a laughing. Yet for this once 
I ſhall take the liberty to defend mine here. For I demand in what Expreſ- 
ſion of mine, I ſaid or ſuppos d that a Man ſhould every moment actually ex- 
ert his Aſſent to any Propoſition requir'd to be believ'd? Cannot a Man ſay, 
that the VUnmacker cannot be admitted to any Preferment in the Church of 
England without an actual Aſſent to, or ſubſcribing of the 39 Articles; unleſs 
it be ſuppos'd that he muſt every moment, from the time he firſt read, aſſented 
to, and ſubſcrib'd thoſe Articles, till he receiv'd Inſtitution and Induction, 
actually exert his Aſſent to every one of them, and repeat his Subſcription ? 
In the ſame ſenſe it is literally true, that a Man cannot be admitted into the 
Church of Chriſt, or into Heaven, without a&ually believing all the Articles 
neceſſary to make a Man a Chriſtian, without ſuppoſing, that he muſt actualhy 
exert that Aſſent every moment, from the time that he firſt gave it, till the mo- 
ment that he is admitted into Heaven. He may eat, drink, make bargains, 
ſtudy Euclid, and think of other things between; nay, ſometimes ſleep, and 
neither think of thoſe Articles nor any thing elſe; and yet it be true, that he 
ſhall not be admitted into the Church, or Heaven, without an anal Aſſent to 
them: That Condition of an actual Aſſent he has perform'd, and until he recal 
that Aſſent by actual Unbelief, it ſtands good; and tho a Lunacy or Lethargy 
ſhould ſeize on him preſently after, and he ſhould never think of it again as 
long as he liv'd, yet it is literally true, he is not ſav'd without an actual Aſſent. 
You might therefore have ſpar'd your pains in ſaying, That none of the moral 
Virtues, none of the Evangelical Graces, are exerted THUS always, till you had 
met with ſome body who ſaid THUS. That I did ſo, I think would have 
enter'd into no body's Thoughts but yours, it being evident from p. 539. 
of my Book, that by Actual I meant Explicit. You ſhould rather have 


given a direct Anſwer to my Queſtion, which I here again ſeriouſly at you, 
VIZ,» Whether, | 


IX. Thoſe you call'd Fundamental Doftrines, in your Thoughts concerning the 
Cauſes of Atheiſm, or thoſe Chriſtian Principles which belong to the very Eſ- 
ſence of Chriſtianity, ſo many as you have given us of them in your Soci- 
nianiſm Vnmask'd (for you may take which of your two Creeds you pleaſe) 
are juſt thoſe, neither more nor leſs, that are every one of them requir'd 
to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian, and ſuch as without the actual, 


or (ſince that Word diſpleaſes you) the explicit Belief whereof he cannot 
be ſaved. 


When you have anſwer'd this Queſtion, we ſhall then ſee which of us two 
is neareſt the right : But if you ſhall forbear railing, which 1 fear you take for 
arguing, againſt that Summary of Faith, which our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
taught, and which only they propos'd to their Hearers to be believ'd to make 
them Chriſtians, till you have found another perfect Creed of only neceſſary 
Articles, that you dare own for ſuch; you are like to have a large time of 
Silence. Before 1 leave the Paſſage above cited, I muſt deſire the Reader to 
take notice of what he ſays concerning his Liſt of Fundamentals, viz. That 
theſe his. Articles of Faith, neceſſary to conſtitute a Chriſtian, are ſuch as _ 4 7 
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SOME MEASURE be known and aſſemted to by him: a very wary Expreſſion 
concerning Fundamentals. The Queſtion is about Articles neceffary to be ex- 
plicitly believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian. Theſe in his Liſt, the Unmacker 
tells us, are neceſſary to conſtitute a Chriftian, and muſt IN SOME ME A- 
SURE be known and aſſented to. I would now fain know of the Reader 
whether he underſtands hereby, that the UDnmasler means, That theſe bis ne- 
ceflary Articles muſt be explicitly believ'd or not! If he means an explicit 
Knowledg and Belief, why does he puzzle his Reader by ſo improper a way 
of ſpeaking ? for what is as compleat and perfe& as it ought to be, cannot 
properly be ſaid to be in ſome meaſure. If his in ſome meaſure falls ſhort of 
explicitly knowing and believing his Fundamentals, his neceſſary Articles are 
fuch as a Man may be a Chriſtian without explicitly knowing and believing, 
i. e. are no Fundamentals, no neceſlary Articles at all. Thus Men, uncertain 
what to ſay, betray themſelves by their great Caution. 

Having pronounc'd it Folly in himſelf to make up the Defects of my ſhort, 
and therefore ſo much blam'd Collection of Fundamentals, by a full one of 
his own, tho his Attempt ſhews he would if he could, he goes on thus, p. 22. 
From what I Lthe Unmasker?] have ſaid, it i evident, that the Vindicator is groſly 
miſt aken when he ſaith, ( Whatever Doctrine the Apoſtles requir'd to be heliev'd to 
„ make a Man a Chriſtian, are to be found in thoſe Places of Scripture which he 
&«& bas quoted in his Book.” And a little lower, I think I have ſufficiently prov'd 
that there are other Doctrines beſides that, which are requir'd to be believ'd to make 
a Man a Chriſtian. Anſw. Whatever you have prov'd, or (as you never fail to 
do) boaſt you have prov'd, will ſignify nothing till you have prov'd one of theſe 


' Propoſitions; and have ſhewn either, 


X. That what our Saviour and his Apoſtles preach'd and admitted Men into 
the Church for believing, is not all that is abſolutely requir'd to make a 
Man a Chriſtian. Or, 

Thar the believing him to be the Meſſiah, was not the only Article they 
inſiſted on to thoſe who acknowledg'd one God; and upon the Belief 
whereof they admitted Converts into the Church, in any one of thoſe many 
Places quoted by me out of the Hiſtory of the New Teſtament. 


I fay, any one: for tho it be evident throughout the whole Goſpel, and the 
Acts, that this was the one Doctrine of Faith, which in all their Preachings 
every where they principally drive at; yet if it were not fo, but that in o- 
ther Places they taught other things, That would not prove, that thoſe other 
things were Articles of Faith abſolutely neceſſarily requir'd to be believ'd to 
make a Man a Chriſtian, unleſs it had been ſo ſaid. Becauſe if it appears, that 
ever any one was admitted into the Church, by our Saviour or his Apoſtles, 
without having that Article explicitly laid before him, and without his explicit 
Aſſent to it, you mult grant, that an explicit Aſſent to that Article is not ne- 
ceſſary to make a Man a Chriſtian : unleſs you will ſay, that our Saviour and 
his Apoſtles admitted Men into the Church, that were not qualify'd with ſuch 
a Faith, as was abſolutely neceſſary to make a Man a Chriſtian, which is as 
much as to ſay, that they allow'd and pronounc'd Men to be Chriſtians, who 
were not Chriſtians. For he that wants what is neceſſary to make a Man a 
Chriſtian, can no more be a Chriſtian, than he that wants what is neceſſary 


to make him a Man, can be a Man. For what is neceſſary to the Being of any 


thing, is eſſential to its Being; and any thing may be as well without its Eſ- 
ſence, as without any thing that is neceſſary to its Being: and ſo a Man be a 
Man without being a Man, and a Chriſtian a Chriſtian without being a Chri- 
ſtian; and an Unmasker may prove this without proving it. You may there- 
fore ſet up, by your unqueſtionable Authority, what Articles you pleaſe, as ne- 
ceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian : If our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
admitted Converts into the Church without preaching thoſe your Articles to 
them, or requiring an explicit Aſſent to what they did not preach and expli- 
citly lay down, 1 ſhall prefer their Authority to yours, and think it was rather 
by them, than by you, that God promulgated the Law of Faith, and manifeſted 
what that Faith was, upon which he would receive penitent Converts. 
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And tho by his Apoſtles our Saviour taught a great many other Truths, 
for the explaining this Fundamental Article of the Law of Faith, that Jeſus 
is the Meſſiah; ſome whereof have a nearer, and ſome a more remote Con- 
nection with it, and ſo cannot be deny'd by any Chriſtian, who ſees that Con- 
nection, or knows they are ſo taught: yet an explicit Belief of any one of 
them is no more neceſlarily requir'd to make a Man a Chriſtian, than an ex- 
plicit Belief of all thoſe Truths which have a Connection with the Being of a 
God, or are reveal'd by him, is neceſſarily requir'd to make a Man not to be 
an Atheiſt: tho none of them can be deny'd by any one, who ſees that Con- 
nection, or acknowledges that Revelation, without his being an Atheiſt. All 
theſe Truths taught us from God, either by Reaſon or Revelation, are of great 
uſe, to enlighten our Minds, confirm our Faith, ſtir up our Affections, &c. 
And the more we ſee of them, the more we ſhall ſee, admire, and magnity the 
Wiſdom, Goodneſs, Mercy, and Love of God in the Work of our Redemp- 
tion. This will oblige us to ſearch and ſtudy the Scripture, wherein it is 
contain'd and laid open to us. 

All that we find in the Revelation of the New Teſtament, being the declar'd 
Will and Mind of our Lord and Maſter, the Meſſiah, whom we have taken to 
be our King, we are bound to receive as Right and Truth, or elſe we are not 
his Subjects, we do not believe him to be the Meſſiah our King, but caſt him 
off, and with the Fews ſay, we will not have this Man reign over us. But it is 
ſtill what we find in the Scripture, not in this or that Syſtem ; what we, ſin- 
cerely ſeeking to know the Will of our Lord, diſcover to be his Mind. Where 
it is ſpoken plainly, we cannot miſs it; and it is evident he requires our Aſ- 
ſent : where there is Obſcurity either in the Expreſſions themſelves, or by rea- 
ſon of the ſeeming Contrariety of other Paſſages, there a fair Endeavour, as 
much as our Circumſtances will permit, ſecures us from a guilty Diſobedience 
to his Will, or a ſinful Error in Faith, which way ſoever our Enquiry reſolves 
the Doubt, or perhaps leaves it unreſolv'd. If he had requir'd more of us in 
thoſe Points, he would have declar'd his Will plainer to us, and diſcover'd the 
Truth contain'd in thoſe obſcure, or ſcemingly contradictory Places, as clearly, 
and as uniformly as he did that Fundamental Article, that we were to believe 
him to be the Meſſiah, our King. 

As Men, we have God for our King, and are under the Law of Reaſon: as 
Chriſtians, we have Jeſus the Meſſiah tor our King, and are under the Law re- 
veal'd by him in the Goſpel. And tho every Chriſtian, both as a Deift and 
a Chriſtian, be oblig'd to ſtudy both the Law of Nature and the reveal'd Law, 
that in them he may know the Will of God, and of Jeſus Chriſt whom he 
hath ſent; yet in neither of theſe Laws is there to be found a ſele& Set of 
Fundamentals, diſtin from the reſt, which are to make him a Deſt or a 
Chriſtian. But he that believes one eternal inviſible God, his Lord and King, 
ceaſes thereby to be an Atheiſt; and he that believes Feſus to be the Meſſiah, his 
King, ordain'd by God, thereby becomes a Chriſtian, is deliver'd from the Power 
of Darkneſs, and is tranſlated into the Kingdom of the Son of God, is actually 
within the Covenant of Grace, and has that Faith which ſhall be imputed to 
him for Righteouſneſs; and if he continues in his Allegiance to this his King, 
ſhall receive the Reward, Eternal Life. | 

He that conſiders this, will not be ſo hot as the VUnmasker, to contend for a 
Number of Fundamental Articles, all neceſſary every one of them to be ex- 
plicitly believ'd, by every one, for Salvation, without knowing them himſelf, 
or being able to enumerate them to another. Can there be any thing more 
abſurd, than to ſay, there are ſeveral Fundamental Articles, each of which 


every Man muſt explicitly believe upon pain of Damnation, and yet not to be 


able to ſay, which they be? The Unmazker has ſet down no ſmall Number; 
but yet dares not ſay theſe are all. On the contrary, he has plainly confeſs'd 
there are more; but will not, i. e. cannot tell what they are that remain behind : 
Nay, bas given a general Deſcription of his Fundamental Articles, by which 
it 1s not evident, but there may be ten times as many as thoſe he had nam'd; 
and amongſt them (if he durſt or could name them) probably ſeveral, that 
many a good Chriſtian, who died in the Faith, and is now in Heaven, never 
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once thought of; and others, which many, of as good Authority as he, would, 
from their different Syſtems, certainly deny and contradict. 

This, as great an Abſurdity as it is, cannot be otherwiſe, whilſt Men will 
take upon them to alter the Terms of the Goſpel ; and when it is evident, 
that our Saviour and his Apoſtles receiv'd Men into the Church, and pro- 
nounc'd them Believers, for taking him to be the Meſſiah, their King and De- 
liverer ſent by God, have the Boldneſs to ſay, this is not enough. But when 
you would know of them what then is enough, they cannot tell you: The 
reaſon whereof is viſible, viz. becauſe they being able to produce no other 
reaſon for their Collection of Fundamental Articles, to prove them neceſſary 
to be believ'd, but becauſe they are of Divine Authority, and contain'd in the 
Holy Scriptures; and are, as the Unmaskey ſays, writ there on purpoſe to be be- 
liev'd, they know not where to ſtop, when they have once begun: thoſe 
Texts that they leave out, or from which they deduce none of their Funda- 
mentals, being of the ſame Divine Authority, and ſo upon that account e- 
qually Fundamental with what they culled out, tho not ſo well ſuited to their 
particular Syſtems. 

Hence come thoſe endleſs and unreaſonable Contentions about Fundamen- 
tals, whilſt each cenſures the Defe&, Redundancy, or Falſhood of what others 
require, as neceſſary to be beliey'd : and yet he himſelf gives not a Catalogue 
of his own Fundamentals, which he will fay is ſufficient and compleat. Nor 
is it to be wonder'd, fince in this way it is impoſſible to ſtop ſhort of puttin 
every Propoſition, Divinely reveal'd, into the Liſt of Fundamentals; all of 
them being of Divine, and ſo of equal Authority; and upon that account e- 
qually neceſſary to be believ'd by every one who is a Chriſtian; tho they are 
not all neceſſary to be beliey'd to make any one a Chriſtian. For the New 
Teſtament, containing the Laws of the Meſſiah's Kingdom, in regard of all the 
Actions both of Mind and Body of all his Subjects; every Chriſtian is bound 
by his Allegiance to him, to believe all that he ſays in it to be true, as well 
as to aſſent, that all that he commands in it is juſt and good: And what Neg- 
ligence, Perverſeneſs, or Guilt there is in his miſtaking in the one, or failing 
in his Obedience to the other, that this Righteous Judg of all Men, who cannot 
be deceiv'd, will at the laſt Day lay open, and reward accordingly. | 

Tis no wonder therefore, there have been ſuch fierce Conteſts, and ſuch cruel 
Havock made amongſt Chriſtians about Fundamentals; whilſt every one would 
ſet up his Syſtem upon pain of Fire and Faggot in this, and Hell-Fire in the 
other World: tho at the ſame time, whilſt he is exerciſing the utmoſt Bar- 
barities againſt others, to prove himſelf a true Chriſtian, he profeſſes himſelf 
ſo ignorant that he cannot tell, or ſo uncharitable that he will not tell what 
Articles are abſolutely neceſſary and ſufficient to make a Man a Chriſtian. 
If there be any ſuch Fundamentals, as tis certain there are, *tis as certain they 
muſt be very plain. Why then does every one urge and make a ſtir about 
Fundamentals, and no body give a Liſt of them? But becauſe (as I have 
ſaid) upon the uſual Grounds, they cannot: For I will be bold to ſay, that 
every one, who conſiders the matter, will ſee, that either only the Article, of 
his being the Meſſiah their King, which alone our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
preach'd to the Unconverted World, and receiv'd thoſe that believ'd it into 
the Church, is the only neceſlary Article to be believ'd by a Theiff, to make 
him a Chriſtian; or elſe that all the Truths, contain'd in the New Teſta- 
ment, are neceſſary Articles to be believ'd to make a Maa a Chriſtian: and 
that between theſe two it is impoſſible any where to ſtand ; the reaſon whereof 
is plain. Becauſe either the believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, i.e. the taking 
him to be our King, makes us Subjects and Denizons of his Kingdom, that is, 
Chriſtians : or elſe an explicit knowledg of, and actual obedience to the Laws 
of his Kingdom, is what is requir'd to make us Subjects; which, I think, is 
what was never ſaid of any other Kingdom. For a Man muſt be a Subject, 
before he is bound to obey. | 5 

Let us ſuppoſe it will be ſaid here, that an Obedience to the Laws of 


Chriſt's Kingdom is what is neceflary to make us Subjects of it, without which 


we cannot be admitted into it, i. e. be Chriſtians: And if ſo, this Obedience 
muſt be univerſal; 1 mean, it muſt be the ſame ſort of Obedience to all the 
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Laws of this Kingdom: which, ſince no body ſays is in any one ſuch as is 
wholly free from Error or Frailty, this Obedience can only lie in a ſincere 
Diſpolition and Purpoſe of Mind to obey every one of the Laws of the Meſſiah 
deliver'd in the New Teſtament, to the utmoſt of our power. Now beliey- 
ing right being one part of that Obedience, as well as acting right is the other 
part, the Obedience of Aſſent muſt be implicitly to all that is deliver'd there, 
that it is true. But for as much as the particular Acts of an explicit Aſſent 
cannot go any farther than his Underſtanding, who is to aſſent ; what he un- 
derſtands to be the Truth deliver'd by our Saviour, or the Apoſtles commiſ- 
ſion'd by him, and aſſiſted by his Spirit, that he muſt neceſſarily believe: It 
becomes a Fundamental Article to him, and he cannot refuſe his Aſſent to it, 
without renouncing his Allegiance. For he that denies any of the Doctrines, 
that Chriſt has deliver'd, to be true, denies him to be ſent from God, and con- 
ſequently to be the Meſſiah 3 and ſo ceaſes to be a Chriſtian. From whence it is 
evident, that if any more be neceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man a Chri- 
ſtian, than the believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, and thereby taking him for 
our King, it cannot be any ſet bundle of Fundamentals cull'd out of the Scrip- 
ture, with an Omiſſion of the reſt, according as beſt ſuits any one's Fancy, 
Syſtem, or Intereſt : But it muſt be an explicit Belief of all thoſe Propoſitions, 
which he, according to the beſt of his Underſtanding, really apprehends to be 
contain'd, and meant in the Scripture; and an implicit Belief of all the reſt, 
which he is ready to believe, as ſoon as it ſhall pleaſe God, upon his uſe of 
the means, to enlighten him, and make them clear to his Underſtanding. So 
that in effect, almoſt every particular Man in this ſenſe has, or may have a 
diſtin& Catalogue of Fundamentals, each whereof it is neceſſary for him ex- 
plicitly to believe, now that he is a Chriſtian ; whereof if he ſhould disbelieve, 
or deny any one, he would caſt off his Allegiance, disfranchize himſelf, and 
be no longer a Subje& of Chriſt's Kingdom. But in this ſenſe no body 
can tell what is Fundamental to another, what is neceſſary for another Man 
to believe. This Catalogue of Fundamentals every one alone can make for 
himſelf : No body can fix it for him; no body can collect or preſcribe it to 
another: but this is according as God has dealt to every one the meaſure of 
Light and Faith; and has open'd each Man's Underſtanding, that he may un- 
derſtand the Scriptures. Whoever has us'd what means he is capable of, for 
the informing of himſelf, with a readineſs to believe and obey what ſhall be 
taught and preſcrib'd by Jeſus his Lord and King, is a true and faithful Sub- 
jet of Chris Kingdom; and cannot be thought to fail in any thing neceſſary 
to Salvation. 
Suppoſing a Man and his Wife, barely by ſeeing the wonderful things that 
Moſes did, ſhould have been perſuaded to put themſelves under his Go- 
vernment; or by reading his Law, and liking it; or by any other Motive, had 
been prevail'd on ſincerely to take him for their Ruler and Lawgiver; and ac- 
cordingly (renouncing their former [dolatry and heatheniſh Pollutions) in to- 
ken thereof had by Baptiſm and Circumciſion, the initiating Ceremonies, ſo- 
lemnly enter'd themſelves into that Communion under the Law of Moſes : had 
they not thereby been made Denizons of the Commonwealth of Iſrael, and 
inveſted with all the Privileges and Prerogatives of true Children of Abraham, 
leaving to their Poſterity a right to their ſhare in the promis'd Land, tho they 
had died before they had perform'd any other Act of Obedience to that Law; 
nay, tho they had not known whoſe Son Moſes was, nor how he had deliver'd 
the Children of Iſrael out of Egypt, nor whither he was leading them? I do 
not fay, it is likely they ſhould be ſo far ignorant: but whether they were 
or no, *twas enough that they took him for their Prince and Ruler, with a 
purpoſe to obey him, to ſubmit themſelves entirely to his Commands and 
Conduct; and did nothing afterwards, whereby they diſown'd or rejected his 
Authority over them. In that reſpe& none of his Laws were greater or more 
neceſlary to be ſubmitted to one than another, tho the Matter of one might be 
of much greater Conſequence than of another. But a Diſobedience to any Law 
of the leaſt Conſequence, if it carry with it a diſowning of the Authority that 


made it, forfeits all, and cuts off ſuch an Offender from that Commonwealth, 
and all the Privileges of it. Thi 
| This 
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I This is the Caſe, in reſpect of other Matters of Faith, to thoſe who believe 
Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, and take him to be their King ſent from God, and 
ſo are already Chriſtians, *Tis not the opinion, that any one may have of 
the weightineſs of the Matter, (if they are, without their own Fault, igno- 
rant that our Saviour hath revealed it) that ſhall disfranchize them, and make 
them forfeit their Intereſt in his Kingdom: they may be ſtil] good Subjects, 
tho they do not believe a great many things, which Creed-makers may think 
neceſlary to be believed. That which is required of them, is a ſincere Endea- 
your to know his Mind declared in the Goſpel, and an explicit Belicf of all 
that they underſtand to be ſo. Not to believe what he has reveal'd, whe- 
ther in a lighter or more weighty Matter, calls his Veracity into queſtion, 
deſtroys his Miſſion, denies his Authority, and is a flat diſowning him to be 


the Meſſiah; and ſo overturns that Fundamental and Neceſſary Article where- 


by a Man is a Chriſtian. But this cannot be done by a Man's Ignorance, or un- 
wiltul Miſtake of any of the Truths publiſh'd by our Saviour himſelf, or his 
authorized and inſpired Miniſters in the New Teſtament. Whilſt a Man knows 


not that it was his Will or Meaning, his Allegiance is ſafe, tho he believe 
the contrary, 


If this were not ſo, it is impoſſible, that any one ſhould be a Chriſtian. For 


in ſome things we are ignorant, and err all, not knowing the Scriptures. 
For the holy inſpired Writings, being all of the ſame Divine Authority, muſt 
all equally in every Article be fundamental and neceſſary to be believed; if 
that be a reaſon, that makes any one Propoſition in it neceſſary to be be- 
lieved. But the Law of Faith, the Covenant of the Goſpel, being a Covenant 
of Grace, and not of natural Right or Debt; nothing can be abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to be believed, but what, by this new Law of Faith, God of his good 
Pleaſure hath made to be ſo. And this, 'tis plain, by the Preaching of our 
Saviour and his Apoſtles, to all that believed not already in him, was only the 
believing the only true God, and Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, whom he hath ſent. 
The Performance of this puts a Man within the Covenant, and is that which 
God will impute to him for Righteouſneſs. All the other Acts of Aſſent to 
other Truths, taught by our Saviour, and his Apoſtles, are not what make a 
Man a Chriſtian ; but are neceſſary Acts of Obedience to be performed by one, 
who is a Chriſtian ; and therefore being a Chriſtian, ought to live by the Laws 
of Chriſt's Kingdom, 

Nor are we without ſome glimpſe of Light, why it hath pleaſed God of his 
Grace, that the believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiah ſhould be that Faith which 
he would impute to Men for Righteouſneſs. *Tis evident from Scripture, that 
our Saviour deſpiſed the Shame and endured the Croſs for the Joy ſet before him; 
which Joy, *tis alſo plain, was a Kingdom, But in this Kingdom, which his 
Father had appointed to him, he could have none but voluntary Subjects; 
ſuch as leaving the Kingdom of Darkneſs, and of the Prince of this World, 
with all the Pleaſures, Pomps and Vanities thereof, would put themſelves un- 
der his Dominion, and tranſlate themſelves into his Kingdom : which they 
did by believing and owning him to be the Meſſiah their King, and thereby 
taking him to rule over them. For the Faith for which God juſtifieth, 1s not 
an empty Speculation, but a Faith join'd with Repentance, and working by 
Love. And for this, which was in effe& to return to God himſelf, and to 
their natural Allegiance due to him, and to advance as much as lay in them the 
Glory of the Kingdom, which he had promiſed his Son, God was pleaſed to 
declare he would accept them, receive them to Grace, and blot out all their 
former Tranſgreſſions. | 

This is evidently the Covenant of Grace as deliver'd in the Scriptures: and 
if this be not, I deſire any one to tell me what it is, and what are the 
Terms of it. *Tis a Law of Faith, whereby God has promiſed to forgive 
all our Sins upon our Repentance, and believing ſomething; and to impute 
that Faith to us for Righteouſneſs. Now I ask what *tis by the Law of 
Faith we are required to believe? For till that be known, the Law of Faith 
is not diſtinaly known, nor the Terms of the Covenant upon which the All- 
merciful God graciouſly offers us Salvation, And if any one will ſay this 
is not known, nay, is not eaſily, and certainly to be known under the Goſ- 


pel, 
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A Second Vindication of the 


pel, I deſire him to tell me what the greateſt Enemies of Chriſtianity can 
ſay worſe againſt it? For a way propos'd to Salvation, that does not cer- 
tainly lead thither, or is propos'd ſo as not to be known, are very little dif- 
ferent as to their conſequence; and Mankind would be left to wander in 
Darkneſs and Uncertainty with the one as well as the other. 

1 do not write this for Controverſy's ſake; for had I minded Victory, 1 
would not have given the Unmacker this new Matter of exception. 1 know 
what ever 1s Gd, he muſt be bawling for his faſhionable and profitable Or. 
thodoxy, and cry out againſt this too which I have here added, as Soci- 
nianiſm, and caſt that Name upon all that differs from what is held by 
thoſe, he would recommend his Zeal to in Writing, I call it bawling, for whe. 
ther what he has ſaid be Reaſoning, I ſhall refer to thoſe of his own Brother- 
hood, if he be of any Brotherhood, and there be any that will join with him 
in his Set of Fundamentals, when his Creed is made. 

Had I minded nothing but how to deal with him, I had tied him up 
ſhort to his Liſt of Fundamentals, without affording him Topicks of de- 
claiming againſt what I have here ſaid. But I have enlarged on this point, 
for the ſake of ſuch Readers, who with a love of Truth read Books of 
this kind, and endeavour to inform therpſelves in the things of their ever- 
laſting concernment : It being of greater conſideration with me, to give any 
light and ſatisfaction to one ſingle Perſon, who is really concerned to under- 
ſtand, and be convinced of the Religion he profeſſes, than what a thou- 
ſand faſhionable or titular Profeſſors of any ſort of Orthodoxy ſhall ſay or 
think of me, for not doing as they do; 5. e. for not ſaying after others, 
without underſtanding what is ſaid, or upon what Grounds, or caring to 
underſtand it. 

Let us now conſider his Argument, to prove the Articles he has given us 
to be Fundamentals, In his Thoughts concerning the Cauſes of Atheiſm, p. 1 19. 
he argues from 1 Tim. 3. 16. where, he ſays, Chriſtianity is called a Myſtery ; 
that all things in Chriſtianity are not plain, and exattly level to every com- 
mon Apprehenſion; that every thing in Chriſtianity is not clear, and intelligible and 
comprehenſible by the weakeſt Noddle. Let us take this for proved, as much as 
he pleaſes; and then let us ſee the Force of this ſubtle Diſputant's Argumenr, 
for the Neceſſity there is, that every Chriſtian Man ſhould believe thoſe, which 
he has given us for Fundamental Articles out of the Epiſtles. The Reaſon 
of that Obligation, and the Neceſlity of every Man and Woman's believing 
them, he has laid in this, that they are to be found in the Epiſtles, or in 
the Bible. This Argument for them we have over and over again in his So- 
cinianiſm UnmasR*d, as here, p. 9. thus: Are they ſet down to no purpoſe in theſe 
inſpired Epiſtles * Why did the Apoſtles write theſe Doftrines, was it not, that 
thoſe they writ to, might give their Aſſent to them? p. 22, They are in our 
Bibles for that very 2 to be believed. p. 25. Now I ask, can any one 
more directly invalidate all he ſays here for the neceſſity of believing his Arti- 
cles? Can any one more apparently write booty, than by ſaying that theſe his 
Dottrines, theſe his Fundamental Articles (which are after his faſhion ſet down 
between the 8th and 2oth Pages of this his firſt Chapter) are of neceſſity to be 
believed by every one, before he can be a Chriſtian, becauſe they are in the 
Epiſtles and in the Bible; and yet affirm that in Chriſtianity, i. e. in the 
Epiſtles and in the Bible there are Myſteries, there are things nor plain, not clear, 
not intelligible to common Apprehenſions ? If his Articles, ſome of which contain 
Myſteries, are neceſſary to be believed to make a Man a Chriſtian, becauſe they are 
in the Bible; then according to this Rule it is neceſſary for many Men to believe, 
what is not intelligible to them; what their Nodales cannot apprehend (as the 
Unmasker is pleaſed to turn the Suppoſition of vulgar Peoples underſtanding the 
Fundamentals of their Religion into ridicule) 5. e. it is neceſſary for many Men 
to do, what is impoſlible for them to do, before they can be Chriſtians. Bur if 
there be ſeveral things in the Bible, and in the Epiſtles, that it is not neceſ- 
fary for Men to believe, to make them Chriſtians z then all the Unmasker's Ar- 
guments from their being in the Epiſtles, is no Proof, that all his Articles are ne- 
ceſſary to be believed to make a Man a Chriſtian, becauſe they are ſet down in 
the Epiſtles ; much leſs, becauſe he thinks they may be drawn, according — bis 

Spy ſtem, 
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Syſtem, out of what is ſet down in the Epiſtles. Let him therefore either 
confeſs theſe and the like Queſtions, Why did the Apoſtles write theſe * was 
it not, that thoſe they writ to, might give their aſſent to them ? ſhould not every 
one of theſe Evangelical Truths be believed and embraced ? They are in our Bibles 


for that very purpoſe z, and the like, to be impertinent and ridiculous. Let 


him ceaſe to propoſe them with ſo much Oſtentation, for they can ſerve only 
to miſlead unwary Readers: or let him unſay what he has ſaid of things or 
plain to common Apprehenſions, not. clear and intelligible. Let him recant what 
he has ſaid of Myſteries in Chriſtianity. For I ask with him, p. 8. where can 
we be informed, but in the ſacred and inſpired Writings ? It is ridiculous to urge, 
that any thing is neceſſary to be explicitly believed, to make a Man a Chriſ- 
tian, becauſe it is writ in the Epiſtles and in the Bible; unleſs he confeſs that 


there is no Myſtery, no thing not plain nor intelligible to vulgar Underſtand- 
ing, in the Epiſtles or in the Bible. | 


This is ſo evident, that the Unmasker himſelf, who p. 119. of his Thoughts 
concerning the Cauſes of Atheiſm, thought it ridiculous to ſuppoſc, that the Vul- 
gar ſhould underſtand Chriſtianity, is here of another mind: And, p- 30. ſays 
of his Evangelical Doctrines and Articles neceſlary to be aſſented to, that they 
are intelligible and plain; there is no Ambiguity and Doubtfulneſs in them; 
_ ſhine with their own Light, and to an unprejudic'd Eye are plain, evident and 
illuſtrious. 

To draw the Unmacker out of the Clouds, and prevent his hiding himſelf 
in the Doubtfulneſs of his Expreſſions, I ſhall deſire him to ſay directly whe- 
ther the Articles, which are neceſſary to be believed, to make a Man a 
Chriſtian, and particularly thoſe he has ſet down for ſuch, are all plain and 
intelligible, and ſuch as may be underſtood and comprehended (I will not 
ſay in the VUnmasker's ridiculous way, by the weakeſt Noddles, but ) by every il- 
literate Countryman and Woman capable of Church-Communion ? 

If he ſays, yes; then all Myſteries are excluded out of his Articles neceſ- 
ſary to be believed to make a Man a Chriſtian. For that which can be 
comprehended by every Day-Labourer, every poor Spinſter, that is a Mem- 
ber of the Church, cannot be a Myſtery. And if what ſuch illiterate 
People cannot underſtand, be required to be believed to make them Chriſ- 
tians, the greateſt part of Mankind are ſhut out from being Chriſtians. 

But the Unmasker has provided an Anſwer in theſe words, p. 31. There is, 
ſays he, a difficulty in the Doctrine of the Trinity, and ſeveral Truths of the Goſ- 
pel, as to the exatt manner of the things themſelves, which we ſhall never be able to 
comprehend, at leaſt on this ſide of Heaven: But there is no difficulty as to the 
reality and certainty of them, becauſe we know they are revealed to us by God in the 
Holy Scripture. | 

Which Anſwer of Difficulty in the Manner, and no Difficulty in the Reality, 
having the appearance of a Diſtinction, looks like Learning; but when it 
comes to be applicd to the caſe in hand, will ſcarce afford us Senſe. 

The Queſtion is about a Propoſition to be believed, which muſt firſt ne- 
ceſſarily be underſtood. For a Man cannot poſſibly give his aſſent to any Af- 
firmation or Negation, unleſs he underſtand the Terms as they are join'd 
in that Propoſition, and has a Conception of the thing affirm'd or deny'd, 
and alſo a Conception of the thing concerning which it is affirm'd or de- 
ny'd, as they are there put together. But let the Propoſition be what it will, 
there is no more to be underſtood than is expreſſed in the Terms of that Propo- 
ſition, If it be a Propoſition concerning a Matter of Fact, *tis enough to con- 
ceive, and believe the Matter of Fact. If it be a Propoſition concerning the Man- 
ner of the Fact, the Manner of the Fact muſt alſo be believed, as tis intelligibly 
expreſſed in that Propoſition; v. g. ſhould this Propoſition vexezi *xicyylar be 
offer'd as an Article of Faith to an illiterate Countryman of England, he 
could not believe it : Becauſe, tho a true Propoſition, yet it being pro- 
pos'd in words whoſe meaning he underſtood not, he could not give any 
aſſent to it. Put it into Engliſh, he underſtands what is meant by the Dead 
ſhall riſe, For he can conceive, that the ſame Man, who was dead and 
ſenſleſs, ſhould be alive again; as well as he can, that the ſame Man, who 
is now in a Lethargy, ſhould awake again; or the ſame Man that is now ** 
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A Second Vindication of the 


of his ſight, and he knows not whether he be alive or dead, ſhould retarn 
and be with him again: And fo he is capable of believing it, tho he con. 
ceives nothing of the manner how a Man revives, wakes, or moves. But 
none of theſe Manners of thoſe Actions being included in thoſe Propoſitions, 


the Propoſition concerning the Matter of Fact (if it imply no contradiction 


in it) may be believed; and ſo all that is required may be done, whatever 
difficulty may be, as to the exact manner how eit 1s brought about. 

But where the Propoſition is about the Manner, the Belief too muſt be of 
the Manner. v. g. The Article is, The Dead ſhall be raiſed with ſpiritual Bo- 
dies: And then the Belief muſt be as well of this Manner of the Fact, as 
of the Fact it ſelf. So that what is ſaid here by the Unmasker about the 
Manner, ſignifies nothing at all in the cafe. What is underſtood to be ex- 
preſſed in each Propoſition, whether it be of the Manner or not of the Man- 
ner, is (by its being a Revelation from God) to be believed, as far as it is 
underſtood : But no more is required to be beheved concerning any Article, 
than is contain'd in that Article. 

What the Vnmasker, for the removing of Difficulties, adds farther in theſe 
words, But there is no difficulty as to the Reality and Certainty of the Truths of 
the Goſpel ; becauſe we know, they are revealed to us by God in the Holy Scripe 
ture: is yet farther from ſignifying any thing to the purpoſe, than the for- 
mer. The Queſtion is about underſtanding ; and, in what ſenſe they are un- 
derſtood, believing ſeveral Propoſitions, or Articles of Faith, which are to 
be found in the Scripture. To this, the Unmasker ſays, there can be ng 
difficulty at all as to their Reality and Certainty; becauſe they are revealed by God. 
Which amounts to no more but this, that there is no difficulty at all in 
underſtanding and believing this Propoſition, that whatever 3s reveal'd by God 
is really and certainly true. But is the underſtanding and believing this ſingle 
Propoſition, the underſtanding and believing all the Articles of Faith neceſſar 
to be believed? Is this all the explicit Faith a Chriſtian need have? If fo, 
then a Chriſtian need explicitly believe no more but this one Propoſition, 
viz. That all the Propolitions between the two Covers of his Bible are cer- 
tainly true, But I imagine the Vamasker will not think the believing this 
one Propoſition is a ſufficient belief of all thoſe Fundamental Articles, which 
he has given us as neceſſary to be believed to make a Man a Chriſtian. For 
if that will ſerve the turn, I conclude he may make his Set of Fundamen- 
tals as large and expreſs to his Syſtem as he pleaſes: Calviniſts, Arminians, 
Anabaptiſts, Socinians, will all thus own the belief of them; viz. That all 
that God has revealed in the Scripture is really and certainly true. 

But if believing this Propoſition, that all that is reveal'd by God in the 
Scripture is true, be not all the Faith which the VUnmasker requires, what he 
ſays about the Reality and Certainty of all Truths reveal'd by God removes no- 
thing of the Difficulty. A Propoſition of Divine Authority is found in the 
Scripture : *tis agreed preſently between him and me, that it contains a real 
certain Truth: But the difficulty is, what is the Truth it contains, to which he 
and I muſt aſſeat; v. g. The Profeſſion of Faith made by the Eunuch in theſe 
words, Jeſus Chriſt is the Son of God, upon which he was admitted into the 
Church as a Chriſtian, I believe contains a real and certain Truth. Is that 
enough? No ſays the Unmasker, p. 87. it includes in it that Chriſt was God; 
and therefore it is not enough for me to believe, that theſe words contain 
a real certain Truth: But I muſt believe they contain this Truth, that Jeſus Chriſt 
is God; that the Eunuch ſpoke them in that ſenſe, and in that ſenſe I muſt 
aſlent to them : Whereas they appear to me to be ſpoken, and meant here, 
as well as in ſeveral other places of the New Teſtament, in this ſenſe, viz. 
That FJeſus Chriſt is the Meſſiah, and in that ſenſe in this place I aſſent to 
them. The meaning then of theſe words as ſpoken by the Eunuch, is the 
difficulty: and 1 defire the Unmasker, by the Application of what he has ſaid 
here, to remove that difficulty. For granting all Revelation from God to 
be really and certainly true (as certainly it is) how does the believing that 
general Truth remove any difficulty about the ſenſe and interpretation. of 
any particular Propoſition found in any paſſage of the Holy Scriptures? Or 
is it poſſible for any Man to underſtand it in one ſenſe, and believe it in 


another; 
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another; becanſe it is a Divine Revelation, that has Reality and Certainty iti 
it? Thus much as to what the Unmacker ſays of the Fundamentals he has 
given us, p. 30. viz. That no true Lover of God and Truth need doubt of any 
of them: For there is no Ambiguity and Doubtfulneſs in them, If the Diſtinc- 
tion he has uſed of Difficulty as to the exatt Manner, and Difficulty as to the 
Reality and Certainty of Goſpel-Truths, will remove all Ambiguity and Doubtful- 
neſs from all thoſe Texts of Scripture, from whence he and others deduce 
Fundamental Articles, ſo that they will be plain and intelligible to every Man 
in the ſenſe he underſtands them; he has done great Service to Chriſtianity. 

But he ſeems to diſtruſt that himſelf, in the following words. They ſhine; 
ſays he, with their own light, and to an unprejudic'd eye are plain, evident and 
illuſtrious; and they would always continue ſo, if ſome ill-minded Men did not per- 
plex and entangle them. I ſee the Matter would go very ſmooth, if the Un- 
masker might be the ſole authentick Interpreter of Scripture. He is wiſely 
of that Judg's Mind, who was againſt hearing the Counſel on the other ſide, 
becauſe they always perplexed the Cauſe. 

But if thoſe who differ from the Unmasker, ſhall in their turns call him 
the Prejudiced and Il. minded Man, who perplexes theſe Matters (as they may 
with as much Authority as he) we are but where we were; each muſt under- 
ſtand for himſelf the beſt he can, till the Unmaskey be received as the only an- 

rejudic'd Man, to whoſe DiQates every one without Examination is with an 
implicit Faith to ſubmit, | 

Here again, . 32. the Unmasker puts upon me what I never ſaid: and 
therefore 1 muſt deſire him to ſhew, where it is, that I pretend, 


XI. That this Propoſition, that Jeſus is the Meſſiah, 7 more intelligible than 
any of thoſe he has named. 


In his Thoughts concerning the Cauſes of Atheiſm, p. 120. he argues, that this 
Propoſition LJeſus is the Meſſiah] has more difficulty in it than the Article of 
the Holy Trinity. And his Proofs are worthy of an VUnmasker. For, ſays he, 
here is an Hebrew word firſt to be explain d; or (as he has this ſtrong Argument 
again, Socinianiſm Unmask'd, p. 32.) Here firſt the Name Jeſus, which is of He- 
brew extraction, tho ſince Greciz'd, muſt be expounded. 

Anſw. Jeſus being a proper Name, only denoting a certain Perſon, needs not 
to be expounded, of what Extraction ſoever it be. Is this Propoſition, Jona- 
than was the Son of Saul King of Iſrael, any thing the harder, becauſe the 
three proper Names in it, Jonathan, Saul and Iſrael, are of Hebrew Extrac- 
tion? And is it not as eaſy and as level to the underſtanding of the Vulgar as 
this, Arthur was the Son of Henry King of England; tho neither of theſe 
Names be of Hebrew Extraction? Or cannot any Yulgar Capacity undetſtand this 
Propoſition, John Edwards writ a Book, Intituled, Socinianiſm Unmask'd ; till 
the Name John, which is of Hebrew Extraction, be explained to him? If this 
be ſo, Parents were beſt beware how hereafter they give their Children Scrip- 
ture-Names, if they cannot underſtand what they ſay to one another about 
them, till theſe Names of Hebrew Extraction are expounded to them; and 
every Propoſition, that is in Writings and Contracts made concerning Per- 
ſons, that have Names of Hebrew Extraction, become thereby as hard to be 
underſtood as the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 

His next Argument is juſt of the ſame ſize. The word Meſſias muſt, he 
ſays, be explained too. Of what Extraction ſoever it be, there needs no 
more Explication of it than what our Engliſh Bible gives of it, where it is 
plain to any vulgar Capacity, that it was uſed to denote that King and Deli- 
verer whom God had promiſed. So that this Propoſition, Jeſau is the Meſſiah, 
has no more difficulty in it, than this, Jeſus is the promiſed King and De- 
liverer ; or than this, Cyrus was King and Deliverer of Perſia: Which I think 
requires not much depth of Hebrew to be underſtood. He that underſtood 
this Propoſition, and took Cyrus for his King, was a Subject and a Member of 
his Kingdom; and he that underſtands the other, and takes Feſus to be his 
King, is his Subje& and a Member of his Kingdom. But if this be as hard 
as it is to ſome Men to underſtand the Doctrine of the Trinity, I fear many 
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of the Kings in the World have but few true Subjects. To believe Jeſus 
to be the Meſſiah, is (as he has been told over and over again) to take him 
for qur King and Ruler, promiſed and ſent by God. This is that, which 
will make any one from a Few or Heathen to be a Chriſtian. 1n this ſenſe 
it is very menten to vulgar Capacities, Thoſe who ſo underſtand and be- 
lieve it, are ſo far from pronouncing thoſe words as a Spell (as the Unmacker ri- 
diculouſly Iuggelts, p. 33.) that they thereby become Chriſtians. 

But what if I tell the Vnmasler, that there is one Mr. Edwards, who (when 
he ſpeaks bis Mind, without conſidering how it will make for or againſt him) 
in another place, thinks this Propoſition, Feſus is the Meſſias, very eaſy and 
intelligible? To convince him of it, I ſhall deſire him to turn to the 74th 
Page of his Socinianiſm Unmask'd, where he will find that Mr. Edwards, with- 
out any great ſearch into Hebrew Extractions, interprets Jeſus the Meſſiah to 
ſignify this, That Jeſus of Nazareth was that eminent and extraordinary Perſon 
propheſy'd of long before, and that he was ſent and commiſſioned by Gade Which, l 
think, is no very hard Propoſition to he underſtood, Bur it is no ſtrange 
thing, that that which was very eaſy to an Unmasker in one place, ſhould be 
terrible hard in another; where want of ſomething better requires to have 
SM | 

Another Argument that he uſes to prove the Articles he has given us to 
be neceſſary to Salvation, (p. 22.) is, becauſe they are Doctrines which con- 
tain things, that in their Nature have an immediate reſpect to the Occaſion, Au- 


thor, Way, End, Means, and Iſſue of Mens Redemption and Salvation. And here 
1 deſire him to prove, 


X11. That every one of his Articles contains things ſo immediately relating 
to the Occaſion, Author, Way, Means, and Iſſue of our Redemption and Salva- 
tion, that no body can be ſav'd without underſtanding the Texts from 
whence he draws them, 1n the very ſame Senſe that he does; and expli- 
citly believing all theſe Propoſitions that he has deduc'd, and all that he 
will deduce from Scripture, when he ſhall pleaſe to compleat his Creed. 


Page 23. He ſays of his Fundamentals, Not without good reaſon T HE RE- 
FORE I calld them Eſſential and Integral parts of our Chriſtian and Evangelical 
Faith: And why the Vindicator fleers at theſe terms, P. 549+ 1 know no reaſon, but 
that he cannot confute the . pars of them. 

Anſw. One would think by the word therefore, which he uſes here, that in 
the precedent Paragraph, he had produc'd ſome reaſon to juſtify his ridiculous 
uſe of thoſe Terms in his Thoughts concerning Atheiſm, p. 111, But nothing 
therein will be found tending to it. Indeed the foregoing Paragraph begins 
with theſe words, Thus I have briefly ſet before the Reader thoſe Evangelical 
Truths, thoſe Chriſtian Principles which belong to the very Eſſence of Chriſtianity 
Amoneſt theſe there is the word Eſſence : But that from thence, or any thing 
elſe in that Paragraph, the Unmasker could with good Senſe, or any Senſe at 
all, infer as he does, not without good reaſon, THEREFORE I called them the 
ESSENTIAL and INTEGRAL parts of our Chriſtian and Evangelical 
Faith; requires an extraordinary ſort of Logick to make out. What, I be- 
ſeech you, is your good reaſon too here, upon which you infer Therefore, &c ? 
For it is impoſſible for any one but an Unmasker, to find one word juſtifying 
his uſe of the Terms Eſſential and Integral. But it would be a great reſtraint 
to the running of the Unmasker's Pen, if you ſhould not allow him the free 
uſe of illative Particles, where there are no Premiſſes to ſupport them: And 
ih you, ſhould not take Affirmations without Proof for reaſoning, you at once 

trike off above three quarters of his Book; and he will often, for ſeveral Pa- 

ges together, have nothing to ſay. As for Example, from p. 28. to p. 35. 
But to ſhew that I did not without reaſon, ſay, his uſe of the, Terms Eſſen- 
tial and Integral, in hg PE before quoted, was. ridiculous; I myſt mind my 
Reaglet that p. 109, of his Thoughts concerning the Cauſes of Atheiſm, he having 
ſaid, tha tbe. Epiſtolary e are fraught, with other Fundamentals, beſides that 
one which, meption,; and then having ſet them down, he cloſes his Catalogue of 
them, thus: Theſe, are Matters of Faith contain d in, the Epiſtles, . ow 
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Eſſential and Integral parts of the Goſpel it ſelf, p. 111. Now what could be 
more ridiculous, than where the Queſtion is about Fundamental Doctrines, 
which are the Eſſentials of Chriſtian Religion, without an Aſſent to which a 
Man cannot be a Chriſtian ; and ſo he himſelf calls them, p. 21, of his Socinia- 
niſm Unmask'd ;, that he ſhould cloſe the Liſt he had made of Fundamental Doc- 
trines, i. e. Eſſential Points of the Chriſtian Religion; with telling his Reader, 
Theſe are Eſſential and Integral parts of the Goſpel it ſelf? i. e. Theſe which 1 
have given you for Fundamental, for Eſſential Doctrines of the Goſpel, are the 
Fundamental and not Fundamental, Eſſential and not Eſſential parts of the Goſpel 
mix'd together. For Integral parts, in all the Writers I have met with, be- 
ſides the Unmasker, are contra-diſtinguiſh'd to Eſſential; and ſignify ſuch Parts as 
the thing can be without, but without them will not be ſo compleat and intire as 
with them. Juſt ſuch an acuteneſs, as our Vnmaster, would any one ſhew, who 
taking upon him to ſet down the parts Eſſential to a Man, without the having of 
which he could not be a Man, ſhould name the Soul, the Head, the Heart, Lungs, 
Stomach, Liver, r Eyes, Ears, Tongue, Arms, Legs, Hair and Nails: and 
to make all ſure, ſhould conclude with theſe words; Theſe are Parts contain'd in 
a Man, and are Eſſential and Integral Parts of a Man himſelf, i. e. They are 
Parts, without ſome of which he cannot be a Man ; and others, which tho they 
make the Maa intire, yet he may be a Man without them : As a Man ceaſes not 
to be a Man, tho he want a Nail, a Finger, or an Arm, which are Integral 
Parts of a Man. Riſum teneatis? If the Unmasker can make any better Senſe 
of his Eſſential and Integral Parts of the Goſpel it ſelf, Iwill ask his Pardon for 
my Laughing: till then he muſt not be angry, if the Reader and I laugh too. 
Beſides, I muſt tell him, that thoſe which he has ſet down are not the Inte- 
gral Parts of the Chriſtian Faith, any more than the Head, the Trunk, and the 
Arms, Hands and Thighs are the Integral Parts of a Man: For a Man is not 
intire without the Legs and Feet too. They are ſome of the Integral Parts 
indeed; but cannot be call'd the Integral Parts, where any that go to make 
up the whole Man are left out: nor thoſe the Integral, but ſome of the Inte- 
gral Parts of the Chriſtian Faith, out of which any of the Doctrines propos'd 
in the New Teſtameat are omitted: For whatever is there propos'd, is pro- 
pos'd to be believ'd, and ſo is a part of the Chriſtian Faith. 

Before 1 leave his Catalogue of the Eſſential and Integral Parts of the Goſpel, 
which he has given ns, inſtead of one containing the Articles neceſſary to be 
believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian, I muſt take notice of what he ſays, whilſt 
he is making it, p. 9. Why then is there a Treatiſe publiſh'd, to tell the World that 
the bare Belief of a Meſſiah is all that is requir d of a Chriſtian ? As if there 
were no difference between believing a Meſſiah, and believing Jeſus to be the 
Meſſiah ;, no difference between requir d ef à Chriſtian, and requir'd to make a 
Man a Chriſtian. As if you ſhould ſay, renouncing his former Idolatry, and 
being circumcis'd and baptiz'd into Aoſes, was all that was requir'd to make 
a Man an I1/raelite;, therefore it was all that was requir'd of an Iſraelite. For 
theſe two Falſhoods has he, in this one ſhort Sentence, thought fit ſlily to fa- 
ther 2 me, the humble Imitator of the Feſuits, as he is pleas'd to call me. 
And therefore I muſt deſire him to ſhew, 


XIII. Where the World i told in the Treatiſe that I publiſb d, That the bare Be- 
lief of a Meſſiab is all that is requir d of a Chriſtian? 


The ſix next Pages, 5. e. from the twenty eighth to the end of his Second 
Chapter, being taken up with nothing but Pulpit Oratory out of its place; 
and without any reply, apply'd or applicable to any thing I have ſaid in my 
Vindication, I ſhall paſs by, till he ſhews any thing in them that is ſo. 

In Page 36. this Giant in Argument, falls on me, and mauls me unmerci- 
fully about the Epiſtles. He begins thus: The Gentleman is not without his Eva- 
ſions, and he. ſees it is high time to wake uſe of them. This puts him in ſome diſor- 
der. For when he comes to ſpeak of my mentioning his ill treatment of the Epiſtles — 
you may obſerve, that he begins to grow warmer than before. Now this meek Aan 
is netiled, and one may perceive be is ſenſible of the Scandal that he hath given 
to 290 * by bis ſlighting the * Mritings of the Holy Apoſtles; 515 
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he is ſo cunning at to diſeuiſe his Paſſion as well as he can. Let all this impertinent and 
inconſiſtent Stuff be ſo. Iam angry and cannot diſguiſe it, I am cunning and 
would diſguiſe it; but yet the quick-ſighted Unmasker has found me out, that 1 


am nettled. What does all this notable Prologue of Hictius Doctius, of a Cunning 
Man, and in effect no Cunning Man, in diſorder, warm'd, nettled, in a Paſſion, tend 


'to? but to ſhew, that theſe following words of mine, p. 549. of my Vindi. 


cation, vix. I require you to publiſh to the World thoſe Paſſages which ſhew 
« my Contempt of the Epiſtles,” are ſo full of Heat and Diſorder, that they 
need no other Anſwer. But what need I, good Sir, do this, when you have done 
it your ſelf? A Reply, I own, very ſoft; and whether J may not ſay, very 
ſilly, let the Reader judg. The Unmasker having accus'd me of contemning 
the Epiſtles, my Reply in my Vindication, ibid. was thus: © Sir, when your 
« angry Fit is over, and the abatement of your Paſſion has given way to the 
<« return of your Sincerity, I ſhall beg you to read this Paſlage in the 539th 
ce Page of my Book. Theſe holy Writers (viz. the Penmen of the Epiſtles) 
ce jinſpir'd from above, writ nothing but Truth; and in moſt places very 
« weighty Truths to us now, for the expounding, clearing, and confirmin 
te of the Chriſtian Doctrine, and eſtabliſhing thoſe in it who had imbrac'd 
« it. And again, ibid. The other Parts L. e. beſides the Goſpels and the 
« Ads] of DIVINE REVEL ATION are Objects of Faith, and are fo 
c to be receiv'd; they are Truths, of which none that is once known to be 
© ſuch, i. e. reveal'd, may, or ought to be disbeliev'd. And if this does not 
« ſatisfy you that I have as high a Veneration for the Epiſtles as you, or any 
© one can have, I require you to publiſh to the World thoſe PASSAGES 
e which ſhew my Contempt of them.” After ſuch direct words of mine, 
expreſſing my Veneration for that part of Divine Revelation which is contain'd 
in the Epiſtles, any one but an VUnmasker would bluſh to charge me with Contempt 
of them; without alledging, when ſummon'd to it, any word in my Book to 
juſtify that charge. 
If hardneſs of Forehead were ſtrength of Brains, *twere two to one of his 
fide againſt any Man I ever yet heard of. I require him to publiſh to the 


World thoſe Paſſages that ſhew my Contempt of the Epiſtles; and he anſwers 


me, He need not do it, for I have done it my ſelf. Whoever had common Senſe 
would underſtand, that what I demanded was, that he ſhould ſhew the World 
where, amongſt all I had publiſh'd, there were any Paſſages that expreſs'd Con- 
tempt of the Epiſtles: For it was not expected he ſhould quote Paſſages of mine 
that I had never publiſn'd. And this acute VU-masker (to this) ſays, I had pub- 
liſh'd them my ſelf. So that the reaſon why he cannot find them, is, becauſe 1 had 
publiſh'd them my ſelf. But, ſays he, I appeal to the Reader, whether (after your 
tedious Collections out of the four Evangeliſts) your paſſing by the Epiſtles, and neg- 
lecting wholly what the Apoſtles ſay in them, be not publiſhing to the World your Con- 
tempt of them? I demand of him to publiſh to the World thoſe Paſſages, which 


ſhew my Contempt of the Epiſtles: and he anſwers, He need not, I have done 
it my ſelf. How does that appear? I have paſs'd by the Epiſtles, ſays he. 
My paſling them by then, are Paſſages publiſh'd againſt the Epiſtles? For pub- 


liſhing of Paſſages is what you ſaid you need not do, and what I had done. So 
that the Paſſages I have publiſh'd containing a Contempt of the Epiſtles, are 


_ extant in my ſaying nothing of them? Surely this ſame paſſing by has done 


ſome very ſhrewd Diſpleaſure to our poor Unmasker, that he ſo ſtarts when- 

ever it is but nam'd, and cannot think it contains leſs than Excluſion, Defiance, 

and Contempt. Here therefore the Propoſition remaining to be prov'd by you is, 
XIV. That one cannot paſs by any thing without Contempt of it. 


And when you have prov'd it, I ſhall then ask you, what will become of 


all thoſe parts of Scripture, all thoſe Chapters and Verſes that you have paſ#d 
by, in your Collection of Fundamental Articles? Thoſe that you have vouch- 
ſaf'd to ſet down, you tell us, Are in the Bible on purpoſe to be believ d. What 
muſt become of all the reſt, which you have omitted? Are they there not to 
be believ'd? And muſt the Reader underſtand your paſſing them by to be a pub- 
Uſhing to the World your Contempt of them? If fo, you have Unmask'd your 


ſelf: 
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ſelf: If not, but you may paſs by ſome parts of Scripture, nay whole Epiſtles, 
as you have thoſe of St. James and St. Jude, without Contempt; why may not I, 
without Contempt, paſs by others; but becauſe you have a liberty to do what 
you will, and I muſt do but what you in your good Pleaſure will allow me ? 
But if 1 ask you whence you have this Privilege above others; you will have no- 
thing to ſay, except it be according to your uſual Skill in Divining, that you 
know my Heart, and the Thoughts that are in it, which you find not like 
yours, right, and orthodox, and good ; but always evil and perverſe, ſuch as 
I dare not own, but hypocritically either ſay nothing of, or declare againſt : 
but yet with all my cunning I cannot hide them from you; your all-knowing 
Penetration always finds them out; you know them, or you gueſs at them, as 
is beſt for your turn, and that's as good: and then preſently I am confounded. 
I doubt whether the World has ever had apy two-ey'd Man your equal, for 
Penetration and a quick Sight. The telling by the Spectator's looks, what Card 
he gueſles, is nothing to what you can do. You take the heighth of an Au- 
thor's Parts, by numbring the Pages of his Book; you can ſpy an Hereſy in 
him, by his ſaying not a Syllable of it; diſtinguiſh him from the Orthodox, by 
his underſtanding places of Scripture juſt as ſeveral of the Orthodox do; you 
can repeat by heart whole Leaves of what is in his Mind to ſay, before he 
ſpeaks a word of it; you can diſcover Deſigns before they are hatch'd, and all the 
Intrigues of carrying them on, by thoſe who never thought of them. All this, 
and more you can do by the Spirit of Orthodoxy; or which is as certaio, 
by your own good Spirit of Invention informing you. Is not this to be an 
errant Conjurer ? | | 

But to your Reply. You ſay, After my TEDIOUS Collection out of the 
four Evangeliſts, my paſſing by the Epiſtles, and neglecting wholly what the Apoſtles 
ſay, &c. I wondred at firſt why you mention'd not the Ad, here, as well 
as the four Evangeliſts : For I have not, as you have in other places obſerv'd, 
been ſparing of Collections out of the 4#s too. But there was, it ſeems, a 
Neceſſity here for your omitting it: for that would have ſtood too near what 
follow'd, in theſe words; And neglecting wholly what the Apoſtles ſay. For if 
it appear'd to the Reader, out of your own Confeſſion, that I allow'd and 
built upon the Divine Authority of what the Apoſtles ſay in the A&s, he could 


not ſo eaſily be miſled into an Opinion, that I contemned what they ſay in 


their Epiſtles, But this is but a ſlight touch of your Leger-de-main. 

And now I ask the Reader what he will think of a Miniſter of the Goſpel, 
who cannot bear the Texts of Scripture I have produc'd, nor my Quotations 
out of the four Evangeliſts? This, which in his Thoughts of the Cauſes of A- 
theiſm, p. 114. was want of Vivacity and Elevation of Mind, want of a Vein 
of Senſe and Reaſon, yea and of Elocution too; is here, in his Socinianiſm Vnmasb' d, 
a tedious Collection out of the four Evangeliſts. Thoſe places I have quoted, lie 
heavy, it ſeems, upon his Stomach, and are too many to be got off. But it 
was my buſineſs not to omit one of them, that the Reader might have a full 
view of the whole tenor of the Preaching of our Saviour and his Apoſtles to 
the Unconverted Jews and Gentiles; and might therein ſee what Faith they 
were converted to, and upon their Aſſent to which they were pronounced Be- 
lievers, and admitted into the Chriſtian Church. But the Vnmascker complains 
there are too many of them: He thinks the Goſpel, the good News of Salva- 
tion, tedious from the Mouth of our Saviour and his Apoſtles : He is of opinion, 
that before the Epiſtles were writ, and without. believing preciſely what he 
thinks fit to cull out of them, there could be no Chriſtians; and if we had 


nothing but the four Evangeliſts, we could not be ſav'd. And yet ?tis plain, 


that every ſingle one of the Four contains the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt; and at 
leaſt, they all together contain all that is neceſſary to Salvation. If any one 
doubt of this, I refer him to Mr. Chillingworth for Satisfaction, who hath abun- 
dantly prov'd it. | Fact: 47 17 v1 [4 0 Ha 


* 


His following words (were he not the ſame Unmasker all through) would 
be beyond Parallel. But let us hear why the Vindicator. did not attempt to collect 


any Articles out of theſe Writings ; he aſſigns_this as | one rreaſon ; The Epiſtles 
&« being writ to thoſe who were already Believers, it could not be ſuppos'd 


S that they were writ to them to teach them Fundamentals,” p. 548. Vindic. 
| | Certainly 
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Certainly no Man would have conjectur d that he would have usd ſuch an Evaſion 
as this. I will ſay that for him, he goes beyond all Surmiſes, he is above all Con- 
jectures, he bath a Faculty which no Creature on Earth can ever fathom. Thus 
far the Unmacker in his Oratorical ſtrain. In what follows, he comes to his 
cloſer Reaſoning againſt what I had ſaid, His words are, Do we not know that 
the four Goſpels were writ to and for Believers, as well as Unbelievers? Anſw, | 
grant it. Now let us ſee your Inference Therefore what theſe holy Hiſto- 
rians recorded, that our Saviour and his Apoſtles ſaid and preach'd to Un- 
believers, was ſaid and preach'd to Believers. The Diſcourſe which our 
Saviour had with the Woman of Samaria, and her Townſmen, was addreſsd 
to Believers; becauſe St. John writ his Goſpel (wherein it is recorded as a 
part of our Saviour's Hiſtory) for Believers as well as Unbelievers. St. Pe- 
ter's preaching to Cornelius, and St. Paul's preaching at Antioch, at Theſſalonica, 
at Corinth, &c. was not to Unbelievers, for their Converſion 3 becauſe St. Luke 
dedicates his Hiſtory of the Ad, of the Apoſtles to Theophilus, who was a 
Chriſtian, as the Unmaskey ſtrenuouſly proves in this Paragraph. Juſt as if he 
ſhould ſay, that the Diſcourſes which Ceſar records he had upon ſeveral Oc- 
caſions with the Gauls, were not addreſs'd to the Gauls alone, but to the Ro- 
mans alſo; becauſe his Commentaries were writ for the Romans as well as o- 
thers: Or that the Sayings of the antient Greeks and Romans in Plutarch, were 
not ſpoke by them to their Contemporaries only, becauſe they are recorded by 
him for the Benefit of Poſterity. 

I perus'd the Preachings of our Saviour and his Apoſtles to the Unconverted 
World, to ſee what they taught and requir'd to be believ'd to make Men 
Chriſtians: And all theſe 1 ſet down, and leave the World to judg what 
they contain'd. The Epiſtles, which were all written to thoſe who had im- 
brac'd the Faith, and were all Chriſtians already, I thought would not ſo 
diſtintly ſhew what were thoſe Doctrines which were abſolutely neceſſary to 
make Mea Chriſtians; they being not writ to convert Unbelievers, but to 
build up thoſe who were already Believers, in their moſt holy Faith. This 
is plainly expreſs'd in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, Chap. V. 11, &c. Of whom, 
i. e. Chriſt, we have many things to ſay, and hard to be utter'd, ſeeing ye are all 
dull of hearing. For when for the time ye ought to be Teachers, ye have need that one 
teach you again, which be the firſt Principles of the Oracles of God; and are become 
ſuch as have need of Milk and not of ſtrong Meat, For every one that uſeth Milk 
ig unskulful in the Word of Righteouſneſs ; for he is a Babe: But ſtrong Meat be- 
long eth to bim that is of full Ape, even thoſe who by reaſon of Uſe have their Senſes 
exercis'd, to diſcern both 3 and bad. Therefore leaving the Principles of the 
Doctrine of Chriſt, let us go on unto Perfection, not laying again the foundation of 
Repentance from dead Works, and of Faith towards God, and of the Doctrine of 
Baptiſm, and of Laying on of Hands, and of the Reſurrection of the Dead, and of 
Eternal Judgment. Here the Apoſtle ſhews what was his Deſign in writing 
this Epiſtle : not to teach them the Fundamental Doctrines of the Chriſtian 
Religion, but to lead them on to more Perfection; that is, to greater Degrees 
of Knowledg of the wiſe Deſign and wonderful Contrivance and carrying on 
of the Goſpel, and the Evidence of it; which he makes out in this Epiſtle, by 
ſhewing its Correſpondence with the Old Teſtament, and particularly with 
the Oeconomy of the Moſaical Conſtitution. Here I might ask the Unmasker, 
whether thoſe many things which St. Paul tells the Hebrews he had to ſay of 
Chriſt, (hard to be utter'd to them, becauſe they were dull of hearing) had not 
an immediate reſpect to the Occaſion, Author, Way, Means, or Iſſue of their Re- 
demption and Salvation: And therefore, whether they were * ſuch things, without the 
knowledg of which they could not be ſavd, as the Unmasker ſays of ſuch things, 
p.23- And the like I might ask him, concerning thoſe things which the Apoſ- 
tle tells the Corinthians, 1 Epiſt. Chap. III. 2. that they were not able to bear. 
For much to the ſame purpoſe he ſpeaks to the Corinthians, Epiſt. 1. Chap. 
III. as in the above-cited places he did to the Hebrews ; That he, as 4 wiſe 
Maſter- Builder, had laid the Foundation And that Foundation he himſelf tells 
us, is Jeſus the Meſſiah; and that there is no other Foundation to be laid. And 
that in this he laid the Foundation of Chriſtianity at Corinth, St. Luke re- 
cords, Ad XVIII. 4. in theſe words: Paul, at Corinth, reaſon d in the Synagogue 


every 


Reaſonableneſs of 'Chriſtianity, &c. 


every Sabbath-day, and teſtiſy'd to the Fews that Feſus mas the Meſſiah. Upon 
which Foundation he tells them, there might be a Superſtructure. But that 
what is built on the Foundation is not the Foundation, I think I need not 


prove. He further tells them, that he had deſir'd to build upon this Founda- 


tion; but withal ſays, he had fed them till then with Milk, and not with Meat; 
becauſe they were Babes, and had not been able to bear it, neither were they yet able. 
And therefore this Epiſtle we ſee is almoſt wholly ſpent in Reproofs of their 
Miſcarriages, and in Exhortations and Inſtructions relating to Practice; and 
very little ſaid in it for the explaining any part of the great Myſtery of Salva- 
tion contain'd in the Goſpel. 

By theſe Paſlages we may ſee (were it not evident to common Senſe it ſelf, 
from the Nature of things) that the _ of theſe Epiſtles was not to lay 
the Foundations, or teach the Principles of the Chriſtian Religion ; they bein 


writ to thoſe who had receiv'd them, and were Chriſtians already. The — 


holds in all the other Epiſtles; and therefore the Epiſtles ſeem'd not to me the 
propereſt parts of Scripture, to give us that Foundation diſtinct from all the 
Superſtructures built on it; becauſe in the Epiſtles, the latter was the thin 

propos'd, rather than the former. For the main intention of the Apoſt les in 
writing their Epiſtles, could not be to do what was done already; to lay down 
barely the Foundations of Chriſtianity to thoſe who were Chriſtians already; 
but to build upon it ſome farther Explication of it, which either their parti- 
cular Circumſtances, or a general evidencing of the Truth, Wiſdom, Excel- 
lences, and Privileges, &c. of the Goſpel, requir'd, This was the reaſon that 
perſuaded me to take the Articles of Faith abſolutely neceſſary to be receiv'd 
to make a Man a Chriſtian, only from the Preachings of our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles to the Unconverted World, as laid down in the Hiſtorical part of 
the New Teſtament : and I thought it a good Reaſon. It being paſt doubt, 
that they in their Preachings propos'd to the Unconverted, all that was ne- 
ceſſary to be believ'd to make them Chriſtians: And alſo, that that Faith, 
upon a Profeſſion whereof any one was admitted into the Church as a Believer, 
had all that was neceſlary in it to make him a Chriſtian ; becauſe if it wanted 
any thing neceſlary, he had neceſlarily not been admitted: unleſs we can ſup- 
poſe, that any one was admitted into the Chriſtian Church by our Saviour 
and his Apoſtles, who was not yet a Chriſtian; or pronounc'd a Believer, 
who yet wanted ſomething neceſlary to make him a Believer, i. e. was a Be- 
liever and not a Believer at the ſame time. But what thoſe Articles were, 
which had been preach'd to thoſe to whom the Epiſtles were writ, and upon 
the Belief whereof they had been admitted into the Chriſtian Church, and be- 
came, as they are call'd, Believers, Saints, Faithful, Elect, &c. could not be 
collected out of the Epiſtles. This, tho it were my Reaſon, and muſt be a 
Reaſon to every one who would make this Enquiry ; and the Unmasker quotes 
the place where | told him it was my Reaſon: yet he, according to his never- 


erring Illumination, flatly tells me, p. 38. that it was not; and adds, Here 


then 1s want of Sincerity, &c. ' muſt deſire him therefore to prove what he 
ſays, p. 38. viz. | 


XV. That by the ſame Argument that I would perſuade that the Fundamentals 
are not to be ſought for in the Epiſtles, he can prove that they are not to be 


ſought for in the Goſpels and in the Acts; becauſe even theſe were writ to 
thoſe that believed. | 


And next I deſire him to prove, what he alſo ſays in the ſame Page, viz. 


XVI. That the Epiſtles being writ to thoſe that believed, was not an Argument 
that I ded make uſe of. 


He tells us, p. 38. That it is the Argument whereby I would perſuade : and 
in the very ſame Page, a few Lines lower, ſays, That it is not the Argument I 
did make uſe of. Who, but an errant Vnmacker, would contradict himſelf ſo 


flatly. in the ſame Breath? And yet upon that he raiſes a Complaint of my 
want of Sincerity. = : 


For 
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For want of Sincerity in one of us, we need not gofar for an Inſtance, The 
next Paragraph, p. 38—40. affords us a groſs one of it; wherein the Unmacker 
argues ſtrongly, not againſt any thing I had faid, but againſt an Untruth of 
his own ſetting up. Towards the latter end of the Paragraph, p. 40. he has 
theſe words: It is manifeſt that the Apoſtles in their Epiſtles taught Fundamentals; 
which is contrary to what this Gentleman ſays, that ſuch a thing could not be ſup- 
pos d. And therefore the Unmasker has taken a great deal of pains to ſhew, 
that there are Fundamental Doctrines to be found in the Epiſtles ; as if I had 
deny'd it, And to lead the Reader into an Opinion that I had ſaid ſo, he ſets 
down theſe words, Could not be ſuppos'd;, as if they were my words. And ſo 
they are, but not to that parpole. And therefore he did well not to quote 
the Page, leſt the Reader, by barely turning to the place, ſhould have a clear 
ſight of Falſhood, inſtead of that Sincerity, which he would make the Rea- 
der believe is wanting in me. My words, p. 538. Of the Reaſonableneſs of 
Chriſtianity, are, NOR CAN IT BE SUPPOS”D, that the ſending of 
“ ſuch Fundamentals was the reaſon of the Apoſtles writing to any of them.“ 
And a little lower: “ The Epiſtles therefore being all written to thoſe who 
« were already Believers and Chriſtians, the Occaſion and End of writing them 
ce could not be to inſtruct them in that which was neceſſary to make them 
« Chriſtians.” The thing then that I deny'd, was not that there were any 
Fundamentals in the Epiſtles. For p. 539. J have theſe expreſs words: «[ 
« do not deny but the great Doctrines of the Chriſtian Faith are dropt here and 
te there, and ſcatter'd up and down in moſt of them.” And therefore he might 
have ſpar'd his Endeavours, in the next Paragraph, to prove, that there 
may be Fundamentals found in the Epiſtles, till he finds ſome body that denies 
it. And here again, I muſt repeat my uſual Queſtion, that with this ſincere 
Writer is ſo often neceſſary, viz. 


XVII. Where it is that I ſay, that it cannot be ſuppos*d that there are Funda- 
mental Articles in the Epiſtles ? | 


If he hopes to ſhift it off by the word taught, which ſeems fallaciouſly put 
in; as if he meant, that there were ſome Fundamental Articles taught neceſ- 
ſary to be believ'd to make them Chriſtians, in the Epiſtles, which thoſe whom 
they wo writ to knew not before: in this ſenſe I do deny it, and then this 
will be the 


XVIIth Propoſition remaining upon him to prove, viz, 


That there are Fundamental Articles neceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man a 


Chriſtian, taught in the Epiſtles, which thoſe, whom they were writ to, knew not 
before. 


The former part of his next Paragraph, p. 40. runs thus: Hear another 
feigned ground of his omitting the Epiſtles, viz. Becauſe the Fundamental Articles 
are here promiſcuouſly, and without diſtinction, miæ d with other Truths. P. 41. But 
who ſees not that this is a mere Eluſion? For on the ſame account he might have 
forborn to ſearch for Fundamental Articles in the Goſpels; for they do not lie there 
together, but are diſpers'd up and down: The Dodctrinal and Hiſtorical Parts are 
mix d with one another, but he pretends to ſever them. Why then did he not make 
a Separation betweeen the Dottrines in the Epiſtles, and thoſe other Matters that 
are treated of there? He has nothing to reply to this, and therefore we muſt again 
look upon what he bas ſuggeſted as a Caft of his ſhuffling Faculty, | 

The Argument contain'd in theſe words is this. A Man cannot well diſtin- 
guiſh Fundamental from Non-fundamental Do&rines in the Epiſtles, where 
they are promiſcuouſly mix'd with Non-fundamental Doctrines: There- 
fore he cannot well diſtinguiſh Fundamental Doctrines from others in the 
x30ſpels, and the Acts, where they are mix'd with Matters of Fact. As if he 
ſhould ſay, one cannot well diſtinguiſh a Batchelor of Divinity from other 
Divines, where ſeveral of them ſtand together promiſcuouſly in the ſame Ha- 
bit; therefore one cannot diſtinguiſh a Batchelor of Divinity from a Billingſ- 


gate 


Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 


gate Orator, where they ſtand together in their diſtin& Habits : Or that it 


is as eaſy to diſtinguiſh fine Gold from that of a little lower Allay, where 
ſeveral pieces of each are mix'd together; as it is to diſtinguiſh pieces of fine 
Gold from pieces of Silver, which they are mixed among. 

But it ſeems the Vnmasker thinks it is as eaſy to diſtinguiſh between Fanda- 
mental and not Fundamental Doctrines, in a writing of the ſame Author, 
where they are promiſcuouſly mix'd together, as it is to diſtinguiſh between a 
Fundamental Doctrine of Faith, and a Relation of Matter of Fact, where they 
are intermixedly reported in the ſame Hiſtory. When he bas prov'd this, 
the Vnmaster will have more reaſon to tax me with Fluſion, Shuffling and Feign- 
ing, in the reaſon I gave for not collecting Fundamentals out of the Epiſtles. 
Till then, all that Noiſe muſt ſtand amongſt thoſe ridiculous Airs of Triumph 
and Victory, which he ſo often gives himſelf, without the leaſt Advantage to 
his Cauſe, or Edification of his Reader; tho he ſhould a thouſand times ſay, 
That I have nothing to reply. 

In the latter part of this Paragraph, he ſays, That neceſſary Truths, Funda- 
mental Principles, may be diſtinguiſh'd from thoſe that are not ſuch, in the Epiſto- 
lary Writings, by the Nature and Importance of them, by their immediate reſpect 
to the Author and Means of our Salvation. Anſw. If this be fo, I deſire him to 
give me a definitive Collection of Fundamentals out of the Epiſtles, as | have 
given one out of the Goſpels and the Acts. If he cannot do that, *tis plain, 
he hath here given a diſtinguiſhing mark of Fundamentals, by which he him- 
ſelf cannot diſtinguiſh them. But yet I am the Shuffler. 

The Argument in the next Paragraph, p. 41. is this: 

Neceſlary Doctrines of Faith, ſuch as God abſolutely demands to be believ'd 
for Juſtification, may be diſtinguiſh'd from Rules of Holy Living, with which 
they are mix'd in the Epiſtles; therefore Doctrines of Faith neceſſary, and not 
neceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian, may be diſtinguiſh'd as 
they ſtand mix'd in the Epiſtles. Which is as good Senſe as to ſay, Lambs 
and Kids may be eaſily diſtinguiſf'd in the ſame Penn, where they are together, 
by their different Natures: Therefore the Lambs I abſolutely demand of you, 
as neceſſary to ſatisfy me, may be diſtinguiſh'd from others in the ſame Penn, 
where they are mix'd, without any diſtinction. Doctrines of Faith, and Pre- 
cepts of Practice, are as diſtinguiſhable as doing and believing; and thoſe as 
eaſily diſcernible one from another, as thinking and walking: But Doctrinal 
Propoſitions, all of them of Divine Revelation, are of the ſame Authority, and 
of the ſame Species, in reſpe& of the neceſſity of believing them; and will be 
eternally undiſtinguiſhable into neceſſary and not neceſſary to be believ'd, till 
there be ſome other way found to diſtinguiſh them, than that they are in a 
Book which is all of Divine Revelation. Tho therefore Doctrines of Faith, 
and Rules of Practice are very diſtinguiſhable in the Epiſtles, yet it does not 
follow from thence, that Fundamental and not Fundamental Doctrines, Points 
neceſſary and not neceſſary to be believ'd to make Men Chriſtians, are eaſily 
diſtinguiſhable in the Epiſtles. Which therefore remains to be prov'd : And 
it remains incumbent upon him, 


XVIII. To ſet down the Marks, whereby the Doctrines deliver'd in the Epiſtles, 


may eaſily and exattly be diſtinguiſh'd into Fundamental, and not Fundamental 
Articles of Faith. 


All the reſt of that Paragraph containing nothing againſt me, muſt be 
bound up with a great deal of the like Stuff which the Vnmaster has put into 
his Book, to ſhew the World he does not imitate me in Impertinencies, Incohe- 
rences, and trifling Excurſions, as he boaſts in his firſt Paragraph. Only I ſhall 
deſire the Reader to take the whole Paſſage concerning this matter, as it ſtands 
in my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, p. 539. © I do not deny, but the great 
©« Poctrines of the Chriſtian Faith are dropt here and there, and ſcatter'd up 
« and down in moſt of them. But *tis not in the Epiſtles we are to learn 
« what are the Fundamental Articles of Faith, where they are promiſcuouſly, 
ce and without diſtinction, mix'd with other Truths and Diſcourſes which 
«© were (tho for Edification indeed, yet) only occaſional. We ſhall find and 
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« diſcern thoſe great and neceſſary Points beſt in the Preaching of our Saviour 
« and his Apoſtles, to thoſe who were yet Strangers and ignorant of the Faith, 
4c to bring them in, and convert them to it.” And then let him read theſe 
words, which the Unmasker has quoted out of them: Je is not in the Epiſtles 
that we are to learn what are the Fundamental Articles of Faith, they were written 
for the reſolving of Doubts, and reforming of Miſtakes z with his Introduction of 
them in theſe words: He commands the Reader not to ſtir a Jot further than the 
Acts. If I ſhould ask him, where that Command appears, he muſt have re- 
courſe to his old ſhift, that he did not mean as he ſaid, or elſe ſtand convicted 
of a malicious Untruth. An Orator is not bound to ſpeak ſtri& Truth, tho a 
Diſputant be. But this VUnmasker*s writing againſt me will excuſe him from 
being of the latter: and then why may not Falſhoods paſs for Rhetorical 
Flouriſhes, in one who hath been us'd to popular Haranguing; to which Men 
are not generally ſo ſevere as ſtrictly to examine them, and expect that they 
ſhould always be found to contain nothing but preciſe Truth, and ſtrict Rea- 


ſoning ? But yet I muſt not forget to put upon his Score, this other Propo- 
ſition of his, which he has, p. 42. and ask him to ſhew, 


XIX. Where it is that I command my Reader not to ſtir a Jot farther than the 
Acts? 


In the next two Parapraphs, p. 42——46. the Unmacker is at his natural 
Play, of Declaiming without Proving. *Tis pity the Miſbna, out of which he 
takes his good Breeding, as it told him that 4 well-bred and well-taught Man 
anſwers to the firſt in the firſt place, had not given him this Rule too about 
Order, viz. That Proving ſhould go before Condemning; elſe all the fierce 
Exaggerations ill Language can heap up, are but empty Scurrility, But *tis 
no wonder that the Jewiſh Doctors ſhould not provide Rules for a Chriſtian 
Divine, turn'd Unmasker. For where a Cauſe is to be maintain'd, and a Book 
to be writ, and Arguments are not at hand, yet ſomething muſt be found to 
fill it; Railing in ſuch caſes is much eaſier than Reaſoning, eſpecially where 
a Man's Parts lie that way, 

The firſt of theſe Paragraphs, p. 42. he begins thus: But let us hear further 
what this Vindicator ſaith to excuſe his Rejection of the Doftrines contain'd in the 
Epiſtles, and his putting us off with one Article of Faith. And then he quotes 
theſe following words of mine: “ What if the Author deſigu'd his Treatiſe, 
« as the Title ſhews, chiefly for thoſe who were not yet thorowly and firml 
&« Chriſtians; purpoſing to work upon thoſe, who either wholly disbeliey'd, or 
« doubted of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion?? 

Anſw. This, as he has put it, is a downright Falſhood. For the words he 
quotes, were not us'd by me to excuſe my Rejection of the Doctrines contain'd 
in the Epiſtles, or to prove there was but one Article; but as a ,reaſon why 1 
omitted the mention of Satisfaction. 


To demonſtrate this, I ſhall ſet down the whole Paſlage as it is, p. 546. of 
my Vindication, where It runs thus: | 

« But what will become of me that I have not mention'd Satisfaction! 

e Poſſibly this Reverend Gentleman would have had Charity enough for a 
©« known Writer of the Brotherhood, to have found it by an Innuendo in thoſe 
% words above quoted, of laying down his Life for another. But every thing 

is to be ſtrained here the other way. For the Author of the Reaſonable- 
neſs of Chriſtianity, &c. is of neceſſity to be repreſented as a Socinian; or 
elſe his Book may be read, and the Truths in it, which Mr. Edwards likes 
not, be receiv'd; and People put upon examining. Thus one, as full of 
happy ConjeQures and Suſpicions as this Gentleman, might be apt to argue. 
But what if the Author deſign'd his Treatiſe, as the Title ſhews, chiefly for 
« thoſe who were not yet thorowly or firmly Chriſtians ; propoſing to work 
« on thoſe who either wholly disbeliey'd, or doubted of the Truth of the 
« Chriſtian Religion?“ 

To this he tells me, p. 43. that my Title ſays nothing for me, i. e. ſhews not 


that I deſign'd my Book for thoſe that disbeliey'd or doubted of the Chriſtiaa 
Religion. | 


* 


Anſw. 


Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &C. 


Aaſw. I thought that a Title that profeſs'd the Reaſonableneſs of any Doc- 
trine, ſhew'd it was intended for thoſe that were not fully ſatisfy'd of the 
Reaſonableneſs of it; unleſs Books are to be writ to convince thoſe of any 
thing, who are convinc'd already. But poſſibly, this may be the Unmacker's 
way: And if one ſhould judg by his manner of treating this Subject, with De- 
clamation inſtead of Argument, one would think, that he meant it for no 
body but thoſe who were of his mind already. I thought therefore, The Rea- 
ſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, as deliver'd in the Scripture, a proper Title to ſig— 
nify whom it was chiefly meant for: And, I thank God, I can with Satisfaction 
ſay, it has not wanted its Effect upon ſome of them. But the Unmacker proves 
for all that, that I could not deſign it chiefly for Disbelievers or Doubters 
of the Chriſtian Religion. For, ſays he, p. 43. How thoſe that wholly diſre- 
gard and disbelieve the Scriptures of the New Teſtament, as Gentiles, Jews, Ma- 
hometans, and Atheiſts do, (1 crave leave to put in Theiſts inſtead of Atheiſts, 
for a Reaſon preſently to be mention'd) are like to attend to the Reaſonableneſs 
of Chriſtianity, as deliver'd in the Scripture, is not to be conceiv'd; and therefore we 
look upon this as all mere Sham and Sophiſtry. Anſw. Tho the Unmasker teaches 
good breeding out of the Miſhna, yet I thought he had been a Miniſter of 
the Goſpel, and had taught Chriſtianity out of the Scripture. Why ! good 
Sir, would you teach Jews and Mahometans Chriſtianity out of the Talmud and 
Alcoran; becauſe they are the Books, that at preſent they attend to and be- 
lieve? Or would you, laying by the Authority of all Books, preach Religion 
to Infidels in your own Name, and by your own Authority; laying aſide the 


Scripture? Is it not to be conceiv'd, no not by a Chriſtian Divine, that the 


way to make Unbelievers Chriſtians, is to ſhew them the Reaſonableneſs of 
the Religion contain'd in the Scripture? But it ſeems the Unmasker has a pe- 
culiar way of preaching and propagating Chriſtianity without the Scripture, as 
ſome Men have a peculiar way of diſputing without Reaſon. | 
In the beginning of this Paragraph, p. 43. the VUnmacker, that is always a 
fair Interpreter of my meaning, and never fails to know it better than 1 do, 
tells me, That by thoſe that wholly disbelieve, I muſt mean Atheiſts, Turks, 
Jews and Pagans; and by thoſe that are not firmly Chriſtians, a few weak 
Chriſtians. But did our VUnmasker never hear of Uabelievers, under a denomi- 
nation diſtin&t from that of Atheiſts, Turks, Fews, and Pagans? Whillt the 
Pulpit and the Preſs have ſo often had up the name of Theiſts or Deiſts, has 
that Name wholly ſcap'd him? "Twas theſe I chiefly deſigu'd, and 1 believe 
no body of all that read my Vindication, but the Vnmasker, miſtook me, if he 
did. But there at leaſt, p. 547. he might have found the Name, as of a ſort of 
Unbelievers not unknown amongſt us. But whatever he thought, it was 
convenient and a ſort of Prudence in him (when he would perſuade others, 
that I had not a Deſigu which I ſay I had) to leſſen as much as he could, and 
cover the need of any ſuch Deſign; and ſo make it, that I could not intend 
my Book to work upon thoſe that disbeliev'd, or did not firmly believe; by 
inſinuating, there were few or none ſuch amongſt us. Hence he ſays, that by 
thoſe that are not thorowly and firmly Chriſtians, I mean a FEW meak 
Chriſtians ;, as well as under thoſe, who wholly disbelieve, he left the Theiſts 
out of my meaning. I am very glad to hear from the Unmasker, that there are 
but few weak Chriſtians, few that have Doubts about the Truth of Chriſtianity 
amongſt us. But if there be not a great number of Deiſts, and that the pre- 
venting their Increaſe be not worth every true Chriſtian's Care and Endeavours, 
thoſe who have been ſo loud againſt them have been much to blame; and 1 
wiſh to God there were no reaſon for their Complaiats. For theſe therefore 
I take the liberty to ſay, as I did before, that I chiefly deſign'd my Book; 
and ſhall not be aſham*d of this Sophiſtry, as you call it, if it can be Sophiſtry 
to alledg a Matter of Fa& that I know; till you have Arguments to con- 
vince me, that you know my Intention in publiſhing it, better than I do my 
ſelf. And I ſhall think it ſtill no blamable Prudence, however you exclaim 
againſt Prudence, (as perhaps you have ſome reaſon) that © 1 mention'd only 
« thoſe Advantages, that all Chriſtians are agreed in; and that I obſerv'd 
© that Command of the Apoſtle, Rom. XIV. 1. Him that is weak in the Faith re- 
© ceive ye, but not to doubtful Diſputations; without being a Socinian. I think I 
Vol. II. BIS} > + © Foun « did 
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« did not amiſs, that I offer'd to the belief of thoſe that ſtood off, that, 
« and only that, which our Saviour and his Apoſtles preach'd for the re- 
« ducing the Unconverted World, And would any one think he in earneſt 
c went about to perſuade Men to be Chriſtians, who ſhould uſe that as 
« an Argument to recommend the Goſpel, which he has obſerved Men to 
« lay hold on as an Objection againſt it? To urge ſuch Points of Controver- 
&« ſy as neceſſary Articles of Faith, when we ſee our Saviour and the Apoſtles 
« urged them not as neceſſary to be believed to make Men Chriſtians, is 
« (by our own Authority) to add Prejudices to Prejudices, and to block up 
« our own way to thoſe Men, whom we would have acceſs to, and prevail 
« upon.” 

1 have repeated this again out of the 546th Page of my Yindication, where 
there is more to the ſame purpoſe; that the Reader may ſee how fully the 
Unmasker has anſwer'd it. 

Becauſe I ſaid, © Would any one blame my Prudence, if I mention'd only 
ce thoſe Advantages, which all Chriſtians are agreed in;“ the Unmacker 
adds, p. 44. Socinian Chriſtians : and then as if the naming of that had gained 
him his Point, he goes on victoriouſly thus; He has bethought himſelf” better ſince 
he firſt publiſh'd his Notions, and (as the reſult of that) he now begins to reſolve, 
what he writ, into Prudence, I know whence he had this Method (and "ris likel 
he has taken more than this from the ſame hands) Viz. from the Miſſionary Feſuits, 


that went to preach the Goſpel to the People of China. We are told, that they in- 


ſtructed them in ſome Matters relating to our Saviour; they let them know that Je- 
ſus was the Meſſias, the Perſon promiſed to be ſent into the World : But they conceal'd 
his Sufferings and Death, and they would not let them know any thing of his Paſſion 
and Crucifixion, So our Author (their humble Imitator) undertakes to inſtruct the 
World in Chriſtianity, with an omiſſion of its Principal Articles; and more eſpecially 
that of the Advantage we have by Chriſt's Death, which was the prime thing deſign'd 
in his coming into the World. This he calls Prudence: So that to hide from the 
People the main Articles of the Chriſtian Religion, to diſguiſe the Faith of the Goſ- 
pel, to betray Chriſtianity it ſelf, is according to this excellent Writer, the Cardinal 
Virtue of Prudence. May we be deliver'd then, ſay I, from a Prudential Raco- 
vian. And there ends the rattling for this time; not to be outdone by any 
Piece of Clock-work in the Town. When he is once ſet a going, he runs 
on like an Alarum, always in the ſame ſtrain of noiſy empty Declamation 
(wherein every thing is ſuppos'd and nothing prov'd) till his own weight 
has brought him to the ground: And then, being wound up with ſome new 
Topick, takes another run, whether it makes for or againſt him, it matters 
not; he has laid about him with ill Language, let it light where it will, 
and the YVinaicator is paid off. | 5 

That I may keep the due diſtance in our different ways of Writing, 1 
ſhall ſhew the Reader, that I ſay not this at random; but that the place at- 
fords me occaſion to ſay ſo, He begins this Paragraph with theſe words, 
P- 42. Let us hear farther what this Vindicator ſays to excuſe his Rejeftion of 
the Doctrines contain'd in the Epiſtles. This Rejection of the Doctrines contain d 
in the Epiſtles, was the not mentioning the Satisfaction of Chriſt, amongſt 
thoſe Advantages I ſhew*d, that the World received by his Coming. This 
appears by the words he here quotes, as my excuſe for that Omiſſion. In 
which place, I alſo produced ſome Paſſages in my Book which ſounded like it, 
ſome words of Scripture that are uſed to prove it; but this will not content 
him: I am, for all that, a Betrayer of Chriſtianity and Contemner of the Epiſtles. 
Why ? Becauſe I did not out of them name Satisfaction. If you will have 
the truth of it, Sir, there is not any ſuch word in any one of the Epiſtles, 
or other Books of the New Teſtament, in my Bible, as Satsfying or Satisfac- 
tion made by our Saviour; and ſo I could not put it into my Chriſtianity as 
deliver'd in the Scripture, If mine be not a true Bible, 1 deſire you to fur- 
niſh me with one that is more Orthodox; or if the Tranſlators have hid 
that main Article of the Chriſtian Religion, they are the Betrayers of Chriſtianity, 
and Contemners of the Epiſtles, who did not put it there; and not I, who did 
not take a word from thence, which they did not put there. For truly, 


'I am not a Maker of Creeds; nor dare add either to the Scripture, or tothe 


Fundamental Articles of the Chriſt ian Religion. But 


Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 


But you will ſay, Satisfaction, tho not named in the Epiſtles, yet may 
plainly be collected out of them. Anſw. And ſo it may out of ſeveral places 
ia my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, ſome whereof, which I took out of the 
Goſpels, I meation'd in my Vindication, p. 546. and others of them, which ! 
took out of the Epiſtles, I ſhall point out to you now: As p. 490. 1 
ſay the Deſign of our Saviour's coming was to be OFFERED up; and 
p- 508. I ſpeak of the Work of our REDEMPTION; words which in 
the Epiſtles are taken to imply Satisfaction. And therefore if that be enough, 
I ſee not, but I may be free from betraying Chriſtianity, but if it be neceſſary 
to name the womd Satisfaction, and he that does not ſo is a Betrayer of Chriſt ia- 
nity, you will do well to conſider how you will acquit the Holy Apoſtles 
from that bold Imputation; which if it be extended as far as it will go, 
will ſcarce come ſhort of Blaſphemy : for I do not remember that our Saviour 
has any where named Satisfaction, or imply'd it plainer in any words than 
thoſe J have quoted from him; and he, I hope, will ſcape the Intemperance 
of your Tongue. 

You tell me, I had my Prudence from the Miſſionary Feſuits in China, who 
conceaPd our Saviour's Sufferings and Death, becauſe I undertake to inſtruct the 
World in Chriſtianity, with an Omiſſion of its Principal Articles. And I pray, 
Sir, from whom did you learn your Prudence, when taking upon you to 
teach the Fundamental Dottrines of Chriftianity, in your Thoughts concerning the 
Cauſes of Atheiſm, you left out ſeveral, that you have been pleaſed ſince to 
add in your Socinianiſm Vnmask'd ? Or it I, as you ſay here, betray Chriſt ia- 
nity by this Omiſſion of this Principal Article; what do you, who are a Pro- 
feſſed Teacher of it, if you omit any principal Article, which your Pru- 
dence is ſo wary in, that you will not ſay you have given us all that are 
neceſſary to Salvation, in that Liſt you have laſt publiſh'd? I pray who acts 
beſt the Jeſuit (whoſe humble Imitator you ſay I am) you or I; when pre- 
tending to give a Catalogue of Fundamentals, you have not reduced them 
to dire& Propoſitions ; but have left ſome of them indefinite, to be collected 
as every one pleaſes: and inſtead of telling us it is a perfect Catalogue of 
Fundamentals, plainly ſhuffle it off, and tell me, p. 22. If that will not content 
me, you are ſure you can do nothing that will: If I require more, it is folly in 
you to comply with me? One part of what you here ſay, I own to you, ſa- 
vours not much of the Skill of a Jeſuit. You confeſs your Inability, and 1 
believe it to be perfectly true: That if what you have done already (which 
is nothing at all) will not content me, you are ſure, you can do nothing that 
will content me, Or any reaſonable Man, that ſhall demand of you a com- 
pleat Catalogue of Fundamentals. But you make it up pretty well, with a 
Confidence becoming one of that Order. For he muſt have rub'd his Forehead 
hard, who in the ſame Treatiſe, where he ſo ſeverely condemas the Imper- 
fection of my Liſt of Fundamentals, confeſles that he cannot give a com- 
pleat Catalogue of his own. 

You publiſh to the World in this 44th, and the next Page, that I hide 
from the People the main Articles of the Chriſtian Religion; I diſguiſe the Faith of 
the Goſpel, betray Chriſtianity it ſelf, and imitate the Feſuits that went to preach 
the Goſpel to the People of China, by my Omiſſion of its principal or main Ar- 
ticles. 

Anſw. I know not how I diſguiſe the Faith of the Goſpel, & c. in imita- 
tion of the Jeſuits in China; unleſs taking Men off from the Inventions of Men, 
and recommending to them the Reading and Study of the Holy Scripture, to 
find what the Goſpel is, and requires, be 4 diſguiſing the Faith of the Goſpel, 
a betraying of Chriſtianity, and an imitating the Feſuits. Belides, Sir, if one may 
ask you, in what School did you learn that prudent Warineſs and Reſerve, 
which ſo eminently appears, p. 24. of your Socinianiſm UnmasRd, in theſe 
words: Theſe Articles (meaning thoſe which you had before enumerated as 
Fundamental) of Faith, are ſuch as muſt IN SOME MEASURE be known 
and aſſented to by a Chriſtian, ſuch as muſk GENERALLY be received, and 
embraced by him? You will do well the next time to ſet down, how far 
your Fundamentals muſt be known, aſſented to, and received; to avoid the ſuſ- 
picion, that there is a little more of Jcſuitiſm in theſe Expreſſions, in _ 
| | meaſures 
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meaſure known and aſſented to, and generally received and embraced, than what 
becomes a ſincere Proteſtant Preacher of the Goſpel. For your ſpeaking ſo 
doubtfully of knowing and aſſenting to thoſe, which you give us for Funda- 
mental Doctrines, which belong (as you ſay) to the very Eſſence of Chriſtia- 
nity, will hardly ſcape being imputed to your want of Knowledg, or want 
of Sincerity. And indeed the word General is in familiar uſe with you, and 
ſtands you in good ſtead, when you would ſay ſomething, you know not 
what; as I ſhall have occaſion to remark to you, when I come to your 91ſt 
Page. 

Further, I do not remember where it was, that I mention'd or under- 
took to ſet down all the principal or main Articles of Chriſtianity. To change 
the Terms of the Queſtion from Articles neceſſary to be believed to make 
a Man a Chriſtian, into principal or main Articles, looks a little Jeſuitical. 
But to paſs by that : The Apoſtles, when they wert to preach the Goſpel to 
People as much Strangers to it, as the Chineſes were when the Europeans came 
firſt amongſt them, Did they hide from the People the main Articles of the Chriſ- 
tian Religion, diſguiſe the Faith of the Goſpel, and betray Chriſtianity it ſelf? If 
they did not, | am ſure I have not: For I have not omitted any of the main 
Articles which they preached to the Unbelieving World. Thoſe | have ſer 
down, with ſo much care not to omit any of them, that you blame me for 
it more than once, and call it rediow. However you are pleaſed to acquit 
or condemn the Apoſtles in the caſe by your Supreme Determination, I am 
very indifferent. If you think fit to condemn them for diſguiſing or betray- 
ing the Chriſtian Religion, becauſe they ſaid no more of Satisfaction, than | have 
done, in their Preaching at firſt to their Unbelieving Auditors, Jem, or Hea- 
thens, to make them as I think Chriſtians (for that I am now ſpeaking 
of) I ſhall not be ſorry to be found in their Company, under what Cenſure 
ſoever. If you are pleaſed graciouſly to take off this your Cenſure from 
them, for this Omiſſion, I ſhall claim a ſhare in the ſame Indulgence. 

But to come to what perhaps you will think your ſelf a little more con- 
cerned not to cenſure, than what the Apoſtles did ſo long ſince; for you 
have given Inſtances of being very apt to make bold with the Dead : Pray 
tell me, does the Church of England admit People into the Church of Chriſt 
at hap-hazard ? or without propoſing, and requiring a Profeſſion of all that 
is neceſſary to be believed to make a Man a Chriſtian ? If ſhe does not, I deſire 
you to turn to the Baptiſm of thoſe of riper Years in our Liturgy : Where the 
Prieſt asking the Convert particularly, whether he believes the Apoſtles 
Creed, which he repeats to him; upon his Profeſſion that he does, and that 
he delires to be baptized into that Faith, without one word of any other 
Articles, baptizes him; and then declares him a Chriſtian, in theſe words: 
We receive this Perſon into the Congregation of Chriſt's Fleck, and ſign him with 
the Sign of the Croſs, in token that he ſhall not be aſham'd toCONTINUE 


Chriſt's faithful Soldier and Servant, In all this there is not one word of Satisfac- 


tion, no more than in my Book, nor fo much neither. And here l ask you, 


whether for this Omiſſion, you will pronounce that the Church of England diſ- 


guiſes the Faith of the Goſpel? However you think fit to treat me, yet me- 
thinks you ſhould not let your ſelf looſe ſo freely againſt our firſt Refor- 
mers, and the Fathers of our Church ever ſince, as to call them Betrayers 
of Chriſtiamty it ſelf; becauſe they think not ſo much neceſſary to be be- 
lieved to make a Man a Chriſtian, as you are pleaſed to put down in your 
Articles; but omit, as well as I, your main Article of Satisfaction. 

Having thus notably harangued upon the occaſion of my ſaying, * Would 
ce any one blame my Prudence?“ and thereby made me a Socinian, a Feſuit, 
and a Betrayer of Chriſtianity it ſelf, he has in that anſwer'd all that ſuch 
a Miſcreant as I do or can ſay; and ſo paſſes by all the Reaſons I gave, 
for what I did; without any other notice or anſwer, but only denying a 
Matter of Fact, which I only can know, and he cannot, viz. my Deſign in 
Printing My Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity. 

la the next Paragraph, p. 45. in anſwer to theſe words of St. Paul, 
Rom. 14. 1. Him that is weak in the Faith receive ye, but not to doubrful Diſ- 
putations; which I brought as a reaſon, why I mention'd not Satisfaction 1 

mong 
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mongſt the Benefits receiv'd by the coming of our Saviour; becauſe, as I tell 
him in my Vindication, Pp. 546. Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, as the Title 
news, was © deſigned chiefly for thoſe who were not yet thorowly or 
firmly Chriſtians.” He replies, and I deſire him to prove it, 


XX. That I pretend a Deſign of my Book which was never ſo much as thought 
of, till I was ſollicited by my Brethren to vindicate it. fo mu 9 


All the reſt in this Paragraph being either nothing to this place of the 
Romans, or what I have anſwer'd elſewhere, needs no farther Anſwer. 

The next two Paragraphs, p. 46---49. are meant for an Anſwer to ſome- 
thing I had ſaid concerning the Apoſtles Creed, upon the occaſion of his 
charging my Book with Socinianiſm. They begin thus: 

This Author of the New Chriſtianity [| Anſm. This New Chriſtianity is 
as old as the Preaching of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, and a little older 
than the Unmasker's Syſtem] wiſely objects that the Apoſtles Creed hath none of 
thoſe Articles which I mention d, p. 547. Anſw. If that Author wiſely objecks, 
the Unmasker would have done well to have replied wiſely. But for a Man 
wiſely to reply, it is in the firſt place requiſite, that the Objection be truly 
and fairly ſet down in its full force, and not repreſented ſhort, and as will 
beſt ſerve the Anſwerer's turn to reply to. This is neither wiſe nor honeſt: 
And this firſt part of a wiſe Reply the Unmacker has failed in. This will 
appear from my words and the occaſion of them, The Unmasker had accu- 
ſed my Book of Socinianiſm, for omitting ſome Points, which he urged as 
neceſſary Articles of Faith. To which I anſwer'd, That he had done ſo 
only © to give it an ill Name, not becauſe it was Socinian; for he had no 
e more reaſon to charge it with Socinianiſm for the Omiſſions he mentions, 
« than the Apoſtles Creed.” Theſe are my words, which he ſhould have 
either ſet down out of p. 547. which he quotes, or at leaſt given the Objection 
as I put it, if he had meant to have clear'd it by a fair Anſwer. But he, 
inſtead thereof, contents himſelf that I objet, that the Apoſtles Creed hath 

none of thoſe Articles and Doctrines which the Unmasker mention d. Anſw. This 
at beſt is but a part of my Objection, and not to the purpoſe which I there 


meant, without the reſt join'd to it; which it has pleaſed the Unmasker ac- 


cording to his laudable way to conceal. My Objection therefore ſtands thus: 


That the ſame Articles, for the Omiſſion whereof the Unmasker charges 
my Book with Socinianiſm, being alſo omitted in the Apoſtles Creed, 
he has no more reaſon to charge my Book with Socinianiſm, for the 


Omiſſions mention'd, than he hath to charge the Apoſtles Creed with 
Socinianiſm. 


To this Objection of mine, let us now ſee how he anſwers, p. 47. 


Nor does any conſiderate Man wonder at it Li. e. That the Apoſtles Creed hath 
none of thoſe Articles and Doctrines which he had mention'd}] For the Creed is 4 
Form of outward Profeſſion, which is chiefly to be made in the Publick Aſſemblies, when 
Prayers are put up in the Church,and the Holy Scriptures are read, Then this Abridgment 
of Faith is properly uſed, or when there is not time or opportunity to make any Enlarge- 
ment. But we are not to think it expreſly contains in it all the neceſſary and weighty 
Points, all the important Dottrines of Belief; it being only deſigned to be an Abſtratt. 

Anſw. Another indiſpenſible Requiſite in a wiſe Reply is, that it ſhould be 
pertinent. Now what can there be more impertinent, than to confeſs the 
Matter of Fact upon which the Objection is grounded; but inſtead of deſtroy- 
ing the Inferenc2 drawn from that Matter of Fact, only amuſe the Reader 
with wrong Reaſons, why that Matter of Fact was ſo ? 

No conſiderate Man, he ſays, doth wonder that the Articles and Doctrines 
he mentioned, are omitted in the Apoſtles Creed: Becauſe that Creed is a Form 
of outward Profeſſion. Anſw. A Profeſſion ! of what I beſeech you? Is it a Form 
to be uſed for Form's ſake? I thought it had been a Profeſſion of ſomething, 
even of the Chriſtian Faith: And if it be ſo, any conſiderate Man may wonder 
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neceſſary Articles of the Chriſtian Faith ſhould be left out of it. For how 
it can be an outward Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Faith, without containing the 
Chriſtian Faith, I do not ſee; unleſs a Man can outwardly profeſs the Chriſtian 
Faith in words, that do not contain or expreſs it, i. e. profeſs the Chriſtian 
Faith, when he does not profeſs it. But he ſays, Iis a Profeſſion chiefly to be 
made uſe of in Aſſemblies. Anſw. Do thoſe ſolemn Aſſemblies privilege it from 
containing the neceſſary Articles of the Chriſtian Religion ? This proves not 
that it does not, or was not deſigned to contain all Articles neceſſary to be be- 
liev'd to make a Man a Chriſtian ; unleſs the Vnmasker can prove that a Form 
of outward Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Faith, that contains all ſuch neceſlary 
Articles, cannot be made uſe of in the Publick Aſſemblies. In the Publick A/- 
ſemblies, ſays he, when Prayers are put up by the Church, and the Holy Scriptures 
are read, then this Abridgment of Faith is properly uſed; or when there is not ge- 
nerally Time or Opportunity to make an Enlargement. Anſw. But that which con- 
tains not what is abſolutely neceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſ- 
tian, can no where be froperly us'd as a Form of outward Profeſſion of the Chriſ- 
tian Faith, and leaſt of all in the ſolemn Publick Aſſemblies. All the Senſe 1 
can make of this is, That this Abridgment of the Chriſtian Faith, i. e. imperfe& 
Collection (as the Unmasker will have it) of ſome of the Fundamental Articles of 
Chriſtianity in the Apoſtles Creed, which omits the greateſt part of them, is 
made uſe of as a Form of outward Profeſſion of but part of the Chriſtian Faith in 
the Publick Aſſemblies , when by reaſon of reading of the Scripture and Prayers, 
there is not Time or Opportunity for a full and perfect Profeſſion of it. 

'Tis ſtrange the Chriſtian Church ſhould not find Time nor Opportunity 
in ſixteen hundred Years to make, in any of her Publick Aſſemblies, a Pro- 
feſſion of ſo much of her Faith as is neceſſary to make a Man a Chriſtian, 
But pray tell me, has the Church any ſuch full and compleat Form of Faith, 
that hath in it all thoſe Propoſitions, you have given us for neceſſary Articles, 
(not to ſay any thing of thoſe which you have reſerv'd to your ſelf in your own 
Breaſt, and will not communicate) of which the Apoſtles Creed is only a ſcanty 
Form, a brief imperfe& Abſtra#, us'd only to ſave time in the Croud of other 
preſſing Occaſions, that are always in haſte to be diſpatch'd? If ſhe has, the 
Unmasker will do well to produce it. If the Church has no ſuch compleat 
Form, beſides the Apoſtles Creed, any where, of Fundamental Articles; he 
will do well to leave talking idly of this Abſtract, as he goes on to do in the 
following words: 

But, ſays he, we are not to think that it expreſly contains in it all the neceſſary and 
weighty Points, all the important Doctrines of our Belief", it being only deſigned to be an 
Abſtract. Anſw. Of what, I beſeech you, is it an Abſtract? For here the Unmasker 
ſtops ſhort, and as one that knows not well what to ſay, ſpeaks not out what it is 
an Abſtraft of; but provides himſelf a Subterfuge in the generality of the pre- 
ceding terms, of neceſſary and weighty Points, and important Doctrines jumbled toge- 
ther; which can be there of no other uſe but to cover his Ignorance or Sophiſtry. 
But the Queſtion being only about eceſſary Points, to what purpoſe are weighty and 
important Doctrines joined to them; unleſs he will ſay, that there is no difference 
between neceſſary and weighty Points, Fundamental and Important Doctrines ? 
And if ſo, then the diſtinction of Points into neceſſary and not neceſſary, will 
be fooliſh and impertinent; and all the Doctrines contain'd in the Bible will 
be abſolutely neceſſary to be explicitly believ'd by every Man to make him a 
Chriſtian. But taking it for granted, that the diſtinction of Truths contain'd 
in the Goſpel into Points abſolutely neceſſary, and not abſolutely neceſſary to 
be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian, is good; I defire the Vnmasker to tell 
us, what the Apoſtles Creed is an Abſtract of. He will perhaps anſwer, that 
he has told us already in this very Page, where he ſays it is an Abridgment of 
Faith; and he has ſaid true in Words, but ry thoſe Words by rote after 
others, without underſtanding them, he has ſaid ſo in a ſenſe that is not true. 
For he ſuppoſes it an Abridgment of Faith, by containing only a few of the 
neceſſary Articles of Faith, and leaving out the far greater part of them; 
and fo takes a part of a thing for an Abridgment of it: whereas an Abridg- 
ment or Abſtraft of any thing, is the whole in little; and if it be of a Science 


or Doctrine, the Abridgment conſiſts in the eſſential or neceſſary Parts of it, 


contracted 
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contraQted into a narrower compaſs than where it lies diffus'd in the ordinary 
way of delivery, amongſt a great number of Tranſitions, Explanations, II“ 
luſtrations, Proofs, Reaſonings, Corollaries, &c. All which, tho they make 
a part of the Diſcourſe wherein that Doctrine is deliver'd, are left out in 
the Abridgment of it, wherein all the neceſſary parts of it are drawn together 
jato a leſs room. But tho an Abridgment need to contain none but the Eſſen- 
tial and Neceſlary Parts, yet all thoſe it ought to contain; or elſe it will not 
be an Abridgment or Ahſtract of that thing, but an Abridgment only of a part 
of it. I think it could not be ſaid to be an Abridgment of the Law contain'd 
in an Act of Parliament, wherein any of the things requir'd by that Act were 
omitted; which yet commonly may be reduc'd into a very narrow compaſs, 
when ſtrip'd of all the Motives, Ends, Enacting Forms, &c. expreſs'd in the 
Act it ſelf. If this does not ſatisfy the Unmarker what is properly an Abridg- 
ment, I ſhall refer him to Mr. Chillingworth, who I think will be allow'd to un- 
derſtand Senſe, and to ſpeak it properly, at leaſt as well as the Unmasker. 
And what he ſays, happens to be in the very ſame Queſtion between Muot the 
Jeſuit, and him, that is here between the Unmacker and me: ?*Tis but putting 
the Unmasker in the jeſuit's place, and my ſelf (if it may be allow'd me with- 
out Vauity) in Mr. Chillingworth, the Proteſtant's; and Mr. Chillingworth's very 
words, Chap. IV. S. 65. will exactly ſerve for my Anſwer. “ You trifle affec- 
« tedly, confounding the Apoſtles Belief of the whole Religion of Chriſt, as 
it comprehends both what we are to do, and what we are to believe, with 
« that part of it which contains not Duties of Obedience, but only the ne- 
« ceſſary Articles of ſimple Faith. Now, tho the Apoſtles Belief be, in the 
« former ſenſe, a larger thing than that which we call the Apoſtles Creed; yet 
« ja the latter ſenſe of the Word, the Creed (I ſay) is a full Comprehenſion of 
« their Belief, which you your ſelf have formerly confeſs'd, tho ſomewhat 
&« fearfully and inconſtaatly. And here again unwillingneſs to ſpeak the Truth 
« makes you ſpeak that which is hardly Senſe, and call it an Abridoment of 
« ſome Articles of Faith. For I demand thoſe ſome Articles which you ſpeak 
« of, which are they? Thoſe that are out of the Creed, or thoſe that are 
« in it? Thoſe that are in it, it comprehends at large, and therefore it is 
cc not an Abridoment of them. Thoſe that are out of it, it comprehends not 
cc at all, and therefore it is not an Abridement of them. If you would call it 
« now an Abridgment of Faith, this would be Senſe; and ſignify thus much, 
« That all the neceſſary Articles of the Chriſtian Faith are compriz'd in it. 
« For this is the proper Duty of Abridgments, to leave out nothing neceſſary.” 
So that in Mr. Chilling worth's Judgment of an Abridgment, it is not Senſe to 
ſay as you do, p.47. That we are not to think that the Apoſtles Creed expreſly 
contains in it all the neceſſary Points of our Belief, it being only deſign'd to be an 


co 


Abſtract, or an Abridgment of Faith: But on the contrary, we mult conclude 


it contains 1n it all the neceſſary Articles of Faith, for that very reaſon ; be- 
cauſe it is an Abridgment of Faith, as the Unmaskey calls it. But whether this 
that Mr. Chillingworth has given us here, be the nature of an Abridgment or no; 
this is certain, that the Apoſtles Creed cannot be a Form of Profeſſion of the 
Chriſtian Faith, if any part of the Faith neceſſary to make a Man a Chriſtian 
be left out of it: And yet ſuch a Profeſſion of Faith would the Unmasker have 


this Abridgment of Faith to be. For a little lower in the 47th Page, he ſays 


in expreſs Terms, That f a Man believe no more than is in expreſs Terms in the 
Apoſtles Creed, his Faith will not be the Faith of a Chriſtian. Wherein he does 
great Honour to the Primitive Church, and particelarly to the Church of 
England, The Primitive Church admitted converted Heathens to Baptiſm, 
upon the Faith contain'd in the Apoſtles Creed: A bare Profeſſion of that 
Faith, and no more, was requir'd of them to be receiv'd into the Church, and 
made Members of Chriſt's Body. How little different the Faith of the An- 
tient Church was from the Faith I have mention'd, may be ſeen in theſe words 
of Tertullian: Regula fides una omnino eſt, ſola, immobilis, irreformabilis, Cre- 
dendi ſcilicet in unicum Deum omni potentem Mundi conditorem, & Filium ej us 
Feſum Chriſtum, natum ex Virgine Maria, crucifixum ſub Pontio Pilato, tertia 
Die reſuſcitatum 4 Mortuis, receptum in Calis, ſedentem nunc ad dextram Patris, 


venturum judicare vivos & mortuos, per carnis etiam Reſurrectionem. Has lege 
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Fidei manente, catera jam Diſcipline & Converſations admittunt novitatem correc- 
tionis : Tert. de Virg. Velan, in Principio. This was the Faith that, in Ter- 
tullianꝰs Time, ſuffic'd to make a Chriſtian. And the Church of England, as 
I have remark'd already, only propoſes the Articles of the Apoſtles Creed to 
the Convert to be baptiz'd; and upon his profeſſing a Belief of them, asks 
whether he will be baptiz'd in THIS FAITH, which (if we will believe 
the Unmasker) is not the Faith of a Chriſtian, However the Church, without 
any more ado, upon the Profeſſion of THIS FAITH, and no other, bap- 
tizes him into it. So that the Antient Church, if the Unmasker may be be- 
liev'd, baptized Converts into that Faith which z not the Faith of a Chriſtian. 
And the Church of England, when ſhe baptizes any one, makes him not a 
Chriſtian. For he that is baptiz'd only into a Faith that 7s not the Faith « 
a Chriſtian, 1 would fain know how he can thereby be made a Chriſtian ? So 
that if the Omiſſions, which he ſo much blames in my Book, make me a So— 
cinian, 1 ſee not how the Church of England will eſcape that Cenſure; ſince 
thoſe Omiſlions are in that very Confeſſion of Faith which ſhe propoſes, and 
upon a Profeſſion whereof ſhe baptizes thoſe whom ſhe deſigns to make 
Chriſtians, But it ſeems that the Unmasker (who has made bold to Unmask 
her too) reaſons right, that the Church of England is miſtaken, and makes 
none but Socinian Chriſtians; or (as he is pleas'd now to declare) no Chriſ- 
tians at all. Which, if true, the Unmasker had beſt look to it, whether he 
himſclf be a Chriſtian, or no; for tis to be fear'd, he was baptiz'd only into 
that Faith, which he himſelf confeſſes is not the Faith of a Chriſtian. 

But he brings himſelf off in theſe following words: All Matters of Faith, 
in ſome manner, may be reduc'd to this brief Platform of Belief. Anſw. If that 
be enough to make him a True and an Orthodox Chriſtian, he does not con- 
ſider whom in this way he brings off with him: For I think he cannot deny, 
that all Matters of Faith, in ſome manner, may be reduc'd to that Abſtratt 
of Faith which I have given, as well as to that brief Plarform in the Apoſtles 
Creed. So that for ought I ſee, by this Rule, we are Chriſtians or not Chriſ- 
tians, Orthodox or not Orthodox, equally together, 

But yet he ſays in the next words: When he calls it an Abſtract or Abbrevia- 
ture, it is imply'd, that there are more Truths to be known and aſſented to by 4 
Chriſtian in order to making him really fo, than what we meet with here. The 
quite contrary whereof (as has been ſhewn) is imply'd by its being call'd an 
Abſtrat, But what is that to the purpoſe ? *Tis not fit Abſtrats and Ab- 
breviatures ſhould ſtand in an VUnmascker's way, They are Sounds Men have 
us'd for what they pleas'd ; and why may not the Vnmasker do ſo too, and 
uſe them in a Senſe that may make the Apoltles Creed be only a broken Scrap 
of the Chriſtian Faith? However, in great Condeſcenſion, being willing to 


do the Apoſtles Creed what honour he could, he ſays, That all Matters of 


Faith in ſome manner, may be reduc'd to this brief Platform of Belief, But yet 
when 1t is ſet in competition with the Creed, which he himſelf is making (for 
it is not yet finiſh'd) it is by no means to be allow'd as ſufficient to make a 
Man a Chriſtian. There are more Truths to be known and aſſented to, in order to 
make a Man really a Chriſtian. Which, what they are, the Church of England 
ſhall know, when this new Reformer thinks fit: and then ſhe may be able to 
propoſe to thoſe who are not yet ſo, a Collection of Articles of Belief, and 
baptize them anew into a Faith, which will really make them Chriſtians : But 
hitherto, if the Unmasker may be credited, ſhe has fail'd in it. 

Yet he craves leave to tell me in the following words, p. 48. That the Apoſtles 
Creed hath more in it than I, or my Brethren, will ſubſcribe to. Were it not the 
undoubted Privilege of the Unmasker to know me better than 1 do my ſelf, 
(for he is always telling me ſomething of my ſelf which I did not know) 1 
would, in my turn, crave leave to tell him, that this is the Faith I was bap- 
tiz'd into, no one tittle whereof I have renounc'd, that I know; and that 
I heretofore thought, that gave me Title to be a Chriſtian. But the Unmasker 
nath otherwiſe determin'd : and I know not now where to find a Chriſtian. 
For the Belief of the Apoſtles Creed will not, it ſeems, make a Man one: 
And what other Belief will, it does not yet pleaſe the Unmasker to tell us. 
But yet as to the Subſcribing to the Apoſtles Creed, I muſt take en to ſay, 
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however the Vnmazker may be right in the Faith, he is out in the Morals of 
a Chriſtian it being againſt the Charity of one, that is really ſo, to pro- 
nounce, as he does, peremptorily in a thing that he cannot know; and to 
affirm poſitively what I know to be a downright Falſhood. But what others 
will do, it is not my Talent to determine; that belongs to the Unmacker. 
Tho as to all that are my Brethren in the Chriſtian Faith, I may anſwer for 
them too, that they will alſo, with me, do that without which in that ſenſe 
they cannot be my Brethren. 

P. 49. The Unmasker ſmartly convinces me of no ſmall Blunder, in theſe 
words: But was it not judiciouſly ſaid by this Writer, that “ it is well for the 
«© Compilers of the Creed, that they liv'd not in my Days?” p. 12. tell 
you, Friend, it was impoſſible they ſhould; for the Learned Uſher, and Voſſius, and 
others, have prov'd, that that Symbol was drawn up not at once, but that ſome Arti- 
cles of it were adjoin'd many Years after, far beyond the extent of any Man's Life; 
and therefore the Compilers of the Creed could not live in my Days, nor could I live 
in theirs. Anſw. But it ſeems that had they liv'd altogether, you could have 
liv'd in their days. But, ſays he, I let this paſs, as one of the Blunders of our 
thoughtful aud muſing Author. Anſw. And I tell you, Friend, that unleſs it were 
to ſhew your reading in Uſher and Voſſius, you 1 better have let this Blunder 
of mine alone, Does not the Unmasker give here a clear Proof, that he is no 
Changeling ? Whatever Argument he takes in hand, weighty or trivial, mate- 
rial or not material to the thing in queſtion, he brings it to the ſame ſort 
of Senſe and Force, He would ſhew me guilty of an Abſurdity, in ſaying, 
c It was well for the Compilers of the Creed, that they liv'd not in his Days”. 
This he proves to be a Blunder, becauſe they all liv'd not in one another's days; 
therefore it was an Abſurdity to ſuppoſe they might all live in his days. As if 
there were any greater Abſurdity to bring the Compilers, who liv'd poſſibly 
within a few Centuries of one another, by a Suppoſition, into one time; than 
it is to bring the Unmascker, and any one of them who liv'd a thouſand Years 
diſtant one from another, by a Suppoſition to be Contemporaries : For 'tis 
by reaſon of the Compilers living at a diſtance one from another, that he 
proves it impoſſible for him to be their Contemporary. As if it were not 
as impoſlible in Fact, for him who was not born till above a thouſand Years 
after, to live in any of their Days, as it is for any one of them to. live in 
either of thoſe Compilers Days that died before him. The Suppoſition of 
their living together is as eaſy of one as the other, at what diſtance ſoever 
they liv'd, and how many ſoever there were of them. This being ſo, I think 
it had been better for the Unmasker to have let alone the Blunder, and ſhew'd 
(which was his Buſineſs) that he does not accuſe the Compilers of the Creed 
of being all over Socinianix d, as well as he does me, ſince they were as guilty 
as I, of the Omiſſion of thoſe Articles (viz. That Chriſt is the Word of God. 
That God was God incarnate. The eternal and ineffable Generation of the Son of God. 
That the Son is in the Father, and Father in the Son, which expreſſes their Unity) 
for the omiſſion whereof, the Unmacker laid Socinianiſm to my charge. So that 
it remains ſtill upon his ſcore to ſhew, 


XXI. Why theſe Omiſſions in the Apoſtles Creed, do not as well make that Abſtraft, 
as my Abridgment of Faith, to be Socinian ? 


Page 53. The Unmasker deſires the Reader to obſerve, that this lank Faith of 
mine is in a manner no other than the Faith of a Turk. And I deſire the Reader 
to obſerve, that this Faith of mine was all that our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
preach'd to the unbelieving World. And this our Vnmaster cannot deny, as 
I think will appear to any one, who obſerves what he ſays, p. 76, 77. of his 
Socinianiſm Unmask'd. And that they preach'd nothing but a Faith, that was 
in a manner no other than the Faith of a Turk, I think none amongſt Chriſtians, 
but this bold Vnmaster, will have the Irreverence profanely to ſay. | 

He tells us, p. 54. That the Muſſelmen (or, as he has for the Information of 
his Reader very pertinently prov'd, ſhould be writ 2oſlemim 3 without which, 
perhaps, we ſhould not have known his Skill in Arabict) or, in plain Engliſh, 


the Mahometans, believe that Chriſt is a good Man, and not above the Nature of a 
Vol. II. 8 gg 2 Man, 
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Man, and. ſent of God to give Inſtru@ion to the World: And my Faith, he ſays, i 
of the very ſame Scantling. This I ſhall deſire him to prove; or, which in other 
Words he inſinuates in this, and the neighbouring Pages, viz. 


XX11. That that Faith which I have affirm'd to be the Faith which is re- 


quir'd to make a Man a Chriſtian, is no other than what Turks believe, 
and is contain'd in the Alchoran. 


Or, as he expreſſes it himſelf, p. 55. 


That a Turk, according to me, is a Chriſtian, for] make the ſame Faith ſerve 
them both. 


And particularly to ſhew where *tis, I ſay, 


XXIII. That Chriſt is not above the Nature of a Man, or have made that a 
neceſſary Article of the Chriſtian Faith. 


And next where it is, 


XXIV. That I ſpeak as meanly of Chriſt's Suffering on the Croſs, and Death, as 
if there were no ſuch thing. 


For thus he ſays of me, p. 54. JI ſeem to have conſulted the Mahometan Bible, 
which did ſay, Chriſt did not ſuffer on the Croſs, did not die. For I, and my 
Allies, ſpeak as meanly of theſe Articles, as if there were no ſuch thing. 

To ſhew our Uzmasker's Veracity in this caſe, I ſhall trouble my Reader with 
ſome Paſſages out of my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, pag. 487. hea we 
« confider that he was to fill out the time foretold of his Miniſtry, and after 
& a Life illuſtrious in Miracles and good Works, attended with Humility, 
„ Meekneſs, Patience and SUFFERING, and every way conformable to 
the Prophecies of him, ſhould be led as a Sheep to the Slaughter; and with 
all quiet and ſubmiſſion be brought to the CROSS, tho there were no Guilt 

Hor Fault found in him.” And p. 490. Contrary to the Deſign of his 

coming, which was to be OFFER”D up a Lamb, blameleſs and void of 
_ & Offence.” And p. 499. Laying down his Life, both for Jews and Gentiles. 

. 513. Given up to Contempt, Torment and Death.” But ſay what I will, when 

the Unmasker thinks fit to have it ſo, it is ſpeaking out of the Mahometan 

Bible, That Chriſt did not ſuffer on the Croſs, did not die; or at leaſt, is ſpeal- 

ing as meanly of theſe Articles as if no ſuch thing had been. 

His next Slander Is, p. 55. in theſe words: This Gentleman preſents the World 
with à very ill Notion of Faith, for the very Devils are capable of all that Faith, 

| which, he ſays, makes a Chriſtian. It is not ſtrange, that the VUnmasker ſhould 
miſrepreſent the Faith, which 1 ſay makes a Chriſtian ; when it ſeems to be 
his whole Deſign to miſrepreſent my meaning every where. The frequency 
of his doing it I have ſnew'd in abundance of Inſtances, to which I ſhall add 

a content one here; which ſhews what a fair Champion he is for Truth and 

eligion. | 

Page 517. of my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 1 give this account of the Faith 
which makes a Chriſtian ; That it is“ Mens entring themſelves in the King- 
dom of God; owning and profeſling themſelves the Subjects of Jeſus, whom 

„they believe to be the Meſſiab, and receive for their Lord and King: For 

that was to be baptiz'd in his Name.” This ſenſe of believing Chriſt to 

be the Meſſiah, that is, to take him for our King and Lord, who is to be 
obey'd, 1 have expreſs'd over and over again; as p. 519, 520- my words are, 

That as many of them as would believe jeſus the Son of God (whom he ſent 

into the World) to be the Meſſiab, the promis'd Deliverer, and would re- 

** celve him for their King and Ruler, ſhould have all their paſt Sins, Diſo- 

„ bedience and Rebellion forgiven, them. And if for the future they liv'd 

„ in lincere Obedience to his Law, to the utmoſt of their 37 the Sins of 

c human Frailty for the time to come, as well as thoſe of their paſt ere 
| | | ou 
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& ſhould for his Son's ſake, becauſe they gave themſelves up to him to be his 
44 Subjects, be forgiven them: And ſo their Faith, which made them to be 
4% baptiz'd into his Name (i. e. inroll themſelves in the Kingdom of Feſis the 
« Meſſiah, and profeſs themſelves his Subjects; and conſequently live by the 
& Laws of his Kingdom) ſhould be accounted to them bor Righteouſneſs.” 
Which Account of what is neceſſary, I cloſe with theſe words: © This is the 


« FAITH for which God of his free Grace juſtifies ſinful Man.” And is 
this the Faith of Devils ? 


To the ſame purpoſe, p. 521. are theſe words: „ The chief End of his 
* coming was to be a King, and as ſuch to be receiv'd by thoſe, who would 
de be his Subjects in the Kingdom which he came to ere.” And again, 
p- 520. „ Only thoſe who have believ'd Jeſus to be the Meſſizh, and taken 
<« him for their King, with a ſincere endeavour after Righteouſneſs in obeying 
&« his Law, ſhall have their paſt Sins not imputed to them.” And ſo again, 
p. 520, and 524. and in ſeveral other places; of which I ſhall add but this one 
more, p. 524. © *Tis not enough to beœlieve him to be the Meſſiah, unleſs we 
* obey his Laws, and take him to be our King to reign over us.” Can the 
Devils thus believe him to be the Meſſiah? Yet this is that which by theſe 
and abundance of other places, I have ſhew'd to be the meaning of believing 
him to be the Meſſiah. | 

Beſides, 1 have expreſly diſtinguiſh'd the Faith which makes a Chriſtian, 
from that which the Devils have; by proving, that to the believing Jeſus to 
be the Meſſiah muit be join'd Repentance, or elſe it will not make them true 
Chriſtians: and what this Repentance is, may be ſeen at large in p. 517, &c. 
ſome Expreſſions whereof I ſhall here ſet down: As p. 517. „ Repentance 
does not conſiſt in one ſingle Act of Sorrow (tho that being firſt, and 
« leading, gives Denomination to the whole) but in doing Works meet for 
« Repentance; in a ſincere Obedience to the Law of Chriſt the remainder of 
« our Lives.” Again: To diſtinguiſh the Faith of a Chriſtian from that of 
Devils, I ſay expreſly out of St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Galatians, „That which 


« availeth is Faith, but Faith working by Love; and that Faith without Works, 


& i. e. the Works of ſincere Obedience to the Law and Will of Chrif, is not 
<« ſufficient for our Juſtification”. And p. 523. That to inherit eternal Life, 
ce we muſt love the Lord our God with all our Heart, with all our Soul, with 
&« all our Strength, and with all our Mind.” And p. 524. © Love Chriſt in 
« keeping his Commandments.” 

This, and a great deal more to this purpoſe, may be ſeen in my Reaſonable- 
neſs of Chriſtianity, particularly where I anſwer that Objection about the Faith 
of Devils, which I handle in p. 516, &c. and therein at large ſhew wherein the 
Faith of Devils comes ſhort of the Juſtifying Faith which makes a Chriſtian. 
And yet the good, the ſincere, the candid Vnmasker, with his becoming Con- 
fidence, tells his Readers here, p. 55. That I preſent the World with a very il 


Notion of Faith: for the very Devils are capable of all that Faith, which I ſay 
makes a Chriſtian Man. 


To prevent this Calumny, I, in more places than one, diſtinguiſh'd between 
Faith in a ſtri& Senſe, as it is a bare Aſſent to any Propoſition, and that 
which is called Evangelical Faith, in a larger Senſe of the Word; which 
comprehends under it ſomething more than a bare ſimple Aſſent, as p. 483. 
« I mean, this is all is requir'd to be believ'd by thoſe who acknowledg but 
& one Eternal Inviſible God, the Maker of Heaven and Earth: For that there 
&« is ſomething more requir'd to Salvation, beſides believing, we ſhall ſee here- 
« after.” P. 484. All I ſay that was to be believ'd for Juſtification. For 
ce that this was not all that was requir'd to be done for Juſtification, we ſhall 
ce ſee hereafter.” P. 494. Obeying the Law of the Meſſiah their King, bein 
ce no leſs-requir'd than their believing that Jeſus was the Meſſiah, the King an 
« Deliverer, that was promis'd them.” P. 516. “ As far as mere believing 
« could make them Members of Chriſt's Body”. By theſe, and more the like 
Paſſages in my Book, my meaning is ſo evident, that no body but an Un- 
maker would have ſaid, that when 1 ſpoke of believing as a bare Speculative 


Aſſent to any Propoſition as true, I affirm'd that was all that was required 


of a Chriſtian for Juſtification: tho that, in the ſtrict Senſe of the word, i 
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all that is done in believing. And therefore, I ſay, as far as mere believing 
could make them Members of Chriſt's Body; plainly ſignifying, as much as 
words can, that the Faith, for which they were juſtify'd, included ſomething 
more than a bare Aſſent. This appears not only from theſe words of mine, 
p. 517. St. Paul often, in his Epiſtles, puts Faith for the whole Duty of a Chriſtian , 

ut from my ſo often, and almoſt every-where interpreting believing him to be 
the Meſſiah, by taking him to be our Ning; whereby is meant not a bare idle 
Speculation, a bare notional Perſuaſion of any Truth whatſoever floating in 
our Brains; but an active Principle of Life, a Faith working by Love and Obe- 
dience. To take him to be our King, Carries with it a right Diſpoſition of the 
Will to honour and obey him, join'd to that Aſſent wherewith Believers im- 
brace this Fundamental Truth, that Jeſus was the Perſon who was, by God, ſent 
to be their King; he that was promis'd to be their Prince and Saviour. 

But for all this, the Unmasker, p. 56. confidently tells his Reader that I ſay 
no ſuch thing. His words are: But beſides this Hiſtorical Faith (as it is gene- 
rally call'd by Divines) which is giving Credit to Evangelical Truths, as barely 
reveal'd, there muſt be ſomething elſe added to make up the true Subſtantial Faith 
of a Chriſtian. With the Aſſent of the Underſtanding, muſt be join'd the Con- 
ſent or Approbation of the Will. All thoſe Divine Truths which the Intellect aſſents to, 
muſt be, allow'd of by this Elective Power of the Soul. True Evangelical Faith 
3s 4 hearty acception of the Meſſias, as he is offer'd in the Goſpel. It is a ſin- 
cere and impartial Submiſſion to all things requir'd by the Evangelical Law, which 
ig contain'd in the Epiſtles as well as the other Writings, And to this practical Aſſent 
and Choice, there muſt be added likewiſe a firm Truſt and Reliance in the bleſſed 
Author of our Salvation. But this late Undertaker, who attempted to give us a more 
perfect account than ever was before of Chriſtianity, as it is deliver'd in the Serip- 
rures, brings us no Tidings of any ſuch Faith belonging to Chriſtianity, or diſcover d 
to us in the Scriptures. Which gives us to underſtand, that he verily believes there 
is no ſuch Chriſtian Faith; for in ſome of his numerous Pages (eſpecially p. 516, 
&c.) where he ſpeaks ſo much of Belief and Faith, he might have taken occaſion 
ro inſert one word about this compleat Faith of the Goſpel. 

Tho the places above quoted out of my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, and the 
whole tenor of the latter part of it, ſhew the Falſhood of what the Unmasker 
here ſays; yet I will ſet down one Paſſage more out of it, and then ask our 
Unmasker, when he hath read them, whether he hath the By to ſay again, 
that I bring no Tidings of any ſuch Faith? My words are, Reaſonableneſs of 
Chriſtianity, p. 527, 528. © Faith in the Promiſes of God, relying and acquieſcing 
„in his Word and Faithfulneſs, the Almighty takes well at our hands, as 
« a great mark of Homage paid by us poor frail Creatures to his Goodneſs 
« and Truth, as well as to his Power and Wiſdom; and accepts it as an Ac- 
„ knowledgment of his peculiar Providence and Benignity to us. And there- 
& fore our Saviour tells us, John XII. 44. He that believes on me, believes not on 
„ me, but on him that ſent me, The Works of Nature ſhew his Wiſdom and 
« Power: But 'tis his peculiar Care of Mankind, moſt eminently diſcover'd 
4 in his Promiſes to them, that ſhews his Bounty and Goodneſs; and conſe- 
e quently engages their Hearts in Love and Affection to him. This Oblation 
of an Heart fix'd with Dependence and Affection on him, is the moſt ac- 
s ceptable Tribute we can pay him; the Foundation of true Devotion; and 
« Life of all Religion. What a Value he puts on this depending on his 
* Word, and reſting ſatisfy'd on his Promiſes, we have an Example in Abra- 
« ham; whoſe Faith was counted to him for Righteouſneſs; as we have be- 
4 fore remarked out of Rom. IV. And his relying firmly on the Promiſe of God, 
«© without any doubt of its Performance, gave him the Name, of the Father 
of the Faithful; and gain'd him ſo much Favour with the Almighty, that 
«© he was called the Friend of God: The higheſt and moſt glorious Title can 
be beſtow'd on a Creature.” I | 
The great out- cry he makes againſt me in his two next Sections, p. 57—60. 
as if I intended to introduce Ignorance and Popery, is to be entertain'd rather 


as the noiſe of a petulant Scold, ſaying the worſt things ſhe could think of, 
than as — —＋ of a Man of Senſe or Sincerity. All this mighty Accuſa- 


ed upon theſe Falſhoods, That I make it my great Buſineſi to _ 
en 
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Men off from Divine Truths; That I cry down all Articles of the Chriſtian Faith but 
one; That I will not ſuffer Men to look into Chriſtianity; That TI blaſt the Epiſtolary 
Writings. I ſhall add no more to what I have already ſaid about the Epiſtles, 
but thoſe few words out of my Reaſonableneſs of *Chriſtianity, p. 538, 539. The 
“ Epiſtles reſolving Doubts, and reforming Miſtakes, are of great advantage to 
« our Knowledg and Practice.“ And p. 539.“ An explicit Belief of what 
« God requires of thoſe, who will enter into, and receive the Benefits of the 
« New Covenant, is abſolutely requir'd. The other parts of Divine Reve- 
“ lation are Objects cf Faith, and are ſo to be receiv'd. They are Truths 
« whereof none, that is once known to be ſuch Li. e. of Divine Revelation] 
% may or ought to be disbeliev'd.“ 

And as for that other Saying of his, That I will not ſuffer Men to look into 
Chriſtianity ;, I defire to know where that Chriſtianity is lock'd up, which 7 wil! 
not ſuffer Men to look into. My Chriſtianity, I confeſs, is contain'd in the writ- 
ten Word of God: And that Iam fo far from hindring any one to look into, 
that I every where appeal to it, and have quoted ſo much of it, that the Un- 
master complains of being overlaid with it, and tells me *tis tedious. © All 
% Divine Revelation, I ſay, p. 540. requires the Obedience of Faith; and that 
« every one Is to receive all the Parts of it, with a Docility and Diſpoſition 
« prepar'd to embrace and aſſent to all Truths coming from God; and ſubmit 
« his Mind to whatever ſhall appear to him to bear that Character.“ I ſpeak, 
in the ſame Page, of Mens endeavouring to underſtand it, and of their inter- 
preting one place by another. This and the whole Deſign of my Book ſhews, 
That I think it every Chriſtian's Duty to read, ſearch, and ſtudy the Holy 
Scriptures; and make this their great Buſineſs: And yet the good Unmacker, 
in a Fit of Zeal, diſplays his Throat, and crys out, p. 59. Hear, O ye Heavens, 
and give ear, O Earth; judg whether this be not the way to introduce Darkneſs and 

Ignorance into Chriſtendom ; whether this be not blinding of Mens Eyes, &c. For 
this mighty Pathos ends not there. And all things conſider'd, I know not 
whether he had not reaſon, in his want of Arguments, this way to pour out 
his Concern. For neither the Preaching of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, nor 
the Apoſtles Creed, nor any thing elſe being with him the Faith of a Chri- 
ſtian, i. e. ſufficient to make a Chriſtian, but juſt his Set of Fundamental Ar- 
ticles (when he himſelf knows what they be:) In fine, nothing being Chri- 
ſtianity but juſt his Syſtem, 'tis time to cry out, help Neighbours, hold faſt 
Friends; Knowledg, Religion, Chriſtianity is gone, if this be once permitted, 
that the People ſhould read and underſtand the Scripture for themſelves, as 
God ſhall enlighten their Underſtandings in the uſe of the means; and not be 
forc'd to depend upon me, and upon my chuſing, and my Interpretation, for 
the neceſſary Points they are to believe to make them Chriſtians: If 1, the 
great Unmasker, have not the ſole Power to decree what is, or is not Funda- 
mental, and People be not bound to receive it for ſuch, Faith and the Goſpel 
are given up; Darkneſs and Barbariſm will be brought in upon us by this Wr;- 
ter's Contrivance. For, he i an Underhand Factor for that Communion, which cries 
up Ignorance for the Mother of Devotion and Religion; i. e. in plain Engliſh, for 
Popery. For to this and nothing elſe tends all that ſputter he makes in the 
Sections before mention'd. ; 

I do not think there was ever a more thorow-pac'd Declaimer than our 
Unmaiker. He leaves out nothing that he thinks will make an affrighted noiſe 
in the Ears of his Orthodox Hearers, tho all the Blame and Cenſure he pours 
out upon others, light only on himſelf. For let me ask this zealous Uphol- 
der of Light and Knowledg, Does he think it reaſonable that any one, who is 
not a Chriſtian, ſhould be ſuffer*d to be undiſturb'd in his Pariſh? Nay, does 
he think fit that any ſuch ſhould live free from the Laſh of the Magiſtrate, or 
from the Perſecution of the Eccleſiaſtical Power? He ſeems to talk with ano- 
ther Air, p. 65. In the next place I ask, whether any one is a Chriſtian, who 
had not the Faith of a Chriſtian ? Thirdly, Lask, whether he has the Faith of 
a Chriſtian, who does not explicitly believe all the Fundamental Articles of 
Chriſtianity? And to conclude, I ask him, whether all thoſe, that he has ſet 
down, are not Fundamental neceſſary Articles? When the Unmascker has fairly 
anſwer'd theſe Queſtions, it will be ſeen who is for Popery, and the Ignorance 
and Tyranny that accompanies it. The 
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The Unmacker is for making and impoſing Articles of Faith: But he is for 
this Power in himſelf. He likes not Popery (which is nothing but the Tyran- 
ny and impoſing upon Mens Underſtandings, Faith, and Conſciences) in the 
hands of the old Gentleman at Rome: but it would, he thinks, do admirably 
well in his own hands. And who can blame him for it? Would not that be 
an excellent way to propagate Light and Knowledg, by tying up all Men to a 
bundle of Articles of his own culling? or rather to the Authority of Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles reſiding in him? For he does not, nor ever will, give us a 
full View of Fundamentals of his Chriſtianity : But like the Church of Rome, 
to ſecure our Dependence, reſerves to himſelf a Power of declaring others, and 
defining what is Matter of Faith, as he ſhall ſee occaſion. 

Now therefore veil your Bonnets to the VUnmacker, all you that have a mind 
to be Chriſtians : break not your Heads about the Scriptures, to examine what 
they require of you: ſubmit your Faith implicitly to the Unmasker, he will 
underſtand and find out the neceſſary Points for you to believe. Take them, 
juſt ſo many as he thinks fit to deliver them to you; this is the way to be know- 
ing Chriſtians : but be ſure, ask not whether thoſe he is pleas'd to deliver be 
every one of them Fundamental, and all the Fundamental Articles neceſlary to 
be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian : ſuch a capricious Queſtion ſpoils all, o- 
verturns Chriſtianity, which is intruſted to the Vnmascker's ſole keeping, to be 
diſpenſed out as he thinks fit. If you refuſe an implicit Faith to him, he will 
preſeatly find you have it for the Whore of Babylon; he will ſmell out Popery 
in it immediately: for he has a very ſhrewd Scent, and you will be diſcover'd 
to be an Vnderhand Factor for the Church of Rome. ; 

But if the VUnmacker were ſuch an Enemy, as he pretends, to thoſe Factors, I 
wonder he ſhould, in what he has ſaid concerning the Apoſt les Creed, ſo exactly 
jump with Xzor the Jeſuit. If any one doubt of this, I deſire him to look into 
the fourth Chapter of Knot's Charity Maintain d, and there he will ſee how well 
our Vzmaker and that Jeſuit agree in Argument; nay, and Expreſſions too. 
But yet Ii do got think him fo far guilty, as to be employ'd as an Underhand 
Factor for Popery. Every body will, I ſuppoſe, be ready to pronounce him ſo 
far an lunocent, as to clear him from that. The Cunning of his Deſign goes 
not beycud the laying out of his preaching Oratory, for the ſetting up his own 
Syſtem, and making that the ſole Chriſtianity, To that end, he would be glad 
to have the Power of interpreting Scripture, of defining and declaring Arti- 
cles of Faith, and impoſing them. This, which makes the abſolute Power 
of the Pope, he would not, I think, eſtabliſh at Rome; but *tis plain he 
would have it himſelf, if he could get it, for the Support of the Chriſtianity 
of his Syſtem. An implicit Faith, if he might have the Management of it, 
and the taking Fundamentals upon truſt from his Authority, would be of ex- 
cellent Uſe. Such a Power in his hands, would ſpread Truth and Knowledg in 
the World; i. e. his own Orthodoxy and Set of Opinions. But if a Man dif- 
fers, nay, queſtions any thing of that, whether it be abſolutely neceſſary to 
make one a Chriſtian, *tis immediately a Contrivance to let in Popery, and to 
bring Darkneſs and Barbariſm into the Chriſtian World. But I muſt tell the in- 
nocent Unmaker, whether he deſigns it or no, That if his calling his Syſtem 
the only Chriſtianity, can bring the World to receive from him Articles of 
Faith of his own chuſing, as Fundamentals neceſſary to be believ'd by all Men 
to make them Chriſtians, which Chriſt and his Apoſtles did not propoſe to all 
Men to make them Chriſtians ; he does only ſet up Popery in another Guiſe, 
and lay the Foundations of Ignorance, Darkneſs, and Barbariſm in the Chriſtian 
World: For all the Ignorance and Blindneſs, that Popery introduc'd, was only 
upon this Foundation. And if he does not ſee this (as there is reaſon to ex- 
cuſe his Innocence) *twould be no hard matter to demonſtrate it, if that were 
at preſent the Queſtion between us. But there are a great many other Propoſi- 


tions to be prov'd by him, before we come to that new Matter of Debate. 


But before I quit theſe Paragraphs, I muſt go on with our Unmaiker's Ac- 
count, and deſire him to ſhew, where it is, 


XXV. That I make. it my Buſmeſs to beat Men off from taking notice of any Di- 
vine Truths ? | |; 


Next, 


f ͤ ti Re tbe 
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Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &C. 
Next where it is, 


XXVI. That I cry down all Articles of Chriſtian Faith but one ? 
Next, how it appears, 


XXVII. That I will not ſuffer Mankind to look into Chriſtianity ? 


Again, where it is, 


XXVIII. That I labour induſtriouſly to keep People in Ignorance; or tell them, 
That there id no neceſſity of knowing any other Doctrines of the Bible? 


Theſe, and ſeveral others of the like ſtrain, particularly concerning One Ar- 
ticle, and the Epiſtles (which are his Common-Places) are to be found in his 
59th and 6oth Pages. And all this out of a Preſumption, that his Syſtem is 
the only Chriſtianity ; and that if Men were not preſs'd and perſuaded to re- 
ceive that, juſt every Article of it, upon pain of Damnation, Chriſtianity 
would be loſt: and not to do this, is to promote Ignorance, and contemn the 
Bible. But he fears where no Fear is. If his Orthodoxy be the Truth, and 
conformable to the Scriptures, the laying the Foundation only where our Sa- 
viour and his Apoſtles have laid it, will not overturn it. And to ſhew him, 
that it is ſo, I deſire him again to conſider what I ſaid in my Vindication, 
p- 546. which, becauſe I do not remember he any where takes notice of in his 
* I will here offer again to his Conſideration: © Convince but Men of 
« the Miſſion of Jeſus Chriſt ; make them but ſee the Truth, Simplicity, and 
« Reaſonableneſs of what he himſelf hath taught, and requir'd to be beliey'd by 
© his Followers; and you need not doubt, but being once fully perſuaded of his 
« Doctrine, and the Advantages which all Chriſtians agree are receiv'd by him, 
de ſuch Converts will not lay by the Scriptures; but by a conſtant Reading and 
« Study of them, will get all the Light they can from this Divine Revelation, 
« and nouriſh themſelves up in the Words of Faith and good Doctrine, as 
„ St. Paul ſpeaks to Timothy.” 

If the Reading and Study of the Scripture were more preſs'd than it is, and 
Men were fairly ſent to the Bible to find their Religion; and not the Bible put 
into their hands only to find the Opinions of their peculiar Sect or Party, 
Chriſtendom would have more Chriſtians, and thoſe that are, would be more 
knowing, and more in the right than they now are. That which hinders this, 
is that ſelect Bundle of Doctrines, which it has pleas'd every Se& to draw out 
of the Scriptures, or their own Inventions, with an Omiſſion (and as our Un- 
masker would ſay, a 2 ) of all the reſt. Theſe choice Truths (as the 
Unmasker calls his) are to be the ſtanding Orthodoxy of that Party, from 
which none of that Church muſt recede without the Forfeiture of their Chri- 
ſtianity, and the Loſs of eternal Life. But whilſt People keep firm to theſe, 
they are in the Church, and the way to Salvation: which in effect, what is it but 
to encourage Ignorance, Lazineſs, and Neglect of the Scriptures? For what 
need they be at the pains of conſtantly reading the Bible, or perplex their 
Heads with conſidering and weighing what is there deliver'd; when believing 
as the Church believes, or ſaying after, or not contradicting their Domine or 
Teacher, ſerves the turn ? | | 

Further, I deſire it may be conſider'd what Name, that mere Mock-ſhew, of 
recommending to Men the Study of the Scripture, deſerves; if, when they read 
it, they muſt underſtand it juſt as he (that would be, and they are too apt, con- 
trary to the Command of Chriſt, to call their Maſter) tells them. If they find 
any thing in the Word of God, that leads them into Opinions he does not allow; 
if any thing they meet with in Holy Writ ſeems to them to thwart or ſhake 
the receiv'd Doctrines, the very propoſing of their Doubts renders them ſuſ- 
pected : Reaſoning about them, and not acquieſcing in whatever is ſaid to 
them, is interpreted want of due Reſpect and Deference to the Authority of 
their Spiritual Guides; Diſrepute and Cenſures follow: And if in purſuance of 
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their own Light, they perſiſt in what they think the Scripture teaches them, 
they are turn'd out of the Church, deliver'd to Satan, and no longer allow'd 
to be Chriſtians. And is thus a ſincere and rightly directed Study of the Scrip- 
tures, that Men may underſtand aiig-ptofit thereby, incourag d? This is the 
Conſequence of Mens aſſuming to themſelves a Power of declaring Fundamen- 
tals, i. e. of ſetting up a Chriſtianity of their own making. For how elſe can 
they turn Men, of as unblamable Lives as others of their Members, out of the 
Church of Chriſt (for. ſo they count their Communion) for Opinions, unleſs 
thoſe Opinions were concluded inconſiſtent with Chriſtianity ? Thus Syſtems, 
the Inventions of Men, are turn'd into ſo many oppoſite Goſpels; and nothing 
is Truth in each Sect, but what juſt ſuits with them. So that the Scripture ſerves 
but, like a noſe of Wax, to be tiirn'd and bent jaft as may fit the contrary Or- 
thodoxies of different Societies. For 'tis theſe ſeyeral Syſtems that to each 
Party are the juſt Standards of Truth, and the Meaning of the Scripture is to be 
meaſar'd only by them. W hoever relinquiſhes any of thofe diſtinguiſhing Points, 
immediately, ceaſes to be a Chriſtian. | | 4 

This is the way that the Vnmasler would have Truth and Religion preſery'd, 
Light and Knowledg propagated. But hete too the different Sects giving equal 
Authority to their own Otthodoxies, will be quits with him. For as far as 1 
can obſerye, the ſame Genius ſeems to influence them all; even thoſe who pre- 
tend moſt to Freedom, the Sociniant themſelves. For when it is oblerv'd how 
poſitive and eager they ate in their Diſputes 3 how forward to have their In- 
terpretations of Scripture receiv'd for Authentick, tho to others in ſeveral 
places they ſeem very much ſtrain'd; how impatient they are of Contradiction; 
and with what Diſreſpect and Roughneſs they often treat their Oppoſers : 
may it not be ſuſpected that this ſo viſible Warmth in their prefent Circumſtan- 
ces, and Zeal for their Orthodoxy, would (had they the Power) work in them, 
as it does in others? They, in their turns, would, I fear, be ready with their 
Set, of Fundamentals; which they would be as forward to impoſe on others, 
as others have been to impoſe contrary Fundamentals on them. 
This is, and always will be the unavoidable Effect of intruding on our Sa- 
viour's Authority, and requiring more now as neceſſary to be believ'd to make 
a Man a Chriſtian, than was at firſt requir'd by our Saviour and his Apoſtles. 
What elſe can be expected among Chriſtians, but their tearing, and being torn 
ia pieces by one another; whilſt every Sect alfumes to it ſelf a Power of de- 
claring Fundamentals, and ſeverally thus narrow Chriſtianity to their diſtin& 
41 He that has a mind to ſee how Fundamentals come to be fram'd 
and faſhion'd, and upon what Motives and Confiderations they are often ta- 
ken up, or laid down, according to the Humours, Intereſts, or Deſigns of the 
Heads of Parties, as if they were things depending on Mens Pleaſure, and to 


be ſuited to their Convenience, may find an Example worth his notice, in the 
Life of Mr. Baxter, Part II. p. 1979—205. 


* 


Whenever Men take upon them to go beyond thoſe Fundamental Articles of 
Chriſtianity, which are to be found in the Preachings of our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles, where will they ſtop? Whenever any Set of Men will require more 
as neceſſary to be believ'd to make Men of their Church, i. e. in their ſenſe 
Chriſtians, than what our Saviour and his Apoſtles propos'd to thoſe whom 
they made Chriſtians, and admitted into the Church of Chriſt; however the 
may pretend to recommend the Scripture to their People, in effect no more 
of it is recommended to them, than juſt comports with what the Leaders of 
that Sect have reſolv'd Chriſtianity ſhall conſiſt in. * | 

Tis no wonder therefore there is ſo much Ignorance amongſt Chriſtians, 
and ſo much vain Outcry againſt itz whilſt almoſt every diſtin& Society of 
Chriſtians magiſterially aſcribes Orthodoxy to a ſele& Set of Fundamentals, 
diſtiact from thoſe propos'd in the Preaching of our Saviour and his Apoſtles; 
which in no one Point muſt be queſtion'd by any of its Communion. By this 
means their People are never ſeit to the Holy Scriptures, that true Fountain 
of Light, but hbood-wink?d : A Veil is caſt qver their Eyes, and then they are 
bid; read their Bible. They muſt make it all chime to their Church's Funda- 
mentals, or elfe they were better let it alone. For if they find any thing'there 
againſt the receiv*d Doctrines, tho they hold it and expreſs it in the 'yery 
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terms the Holy Ghoſt has deliver'd it in, that will not excuſe them; Hereſy 
will be their Lot, and they ſhall be treated accordingly. And thus we ſee how, 
amongſt other good Effects, Creed-making always has, and always will neceſ- 
ſarily produce and propagate Ignorance in the World, however each Party blame 
others for it. And therefore I have often wondred to hear Men o ſeveral 
Churches ſo heartily exclaim againſt the implicit Faith of the Church of 
Rome; when the ſame implicit Faith is as much practiſed and requir'd in their 
own, tho not ſo openly profeſs'd, and ingenuouſly own'd there. 

In the next Section, the Unmaker queſtions the Sincerity of mine, and pro- 
feſſes the Greatneſs of his Concern for the Salvation of Mens Souls. And tells 
me of my Reflection on him upon that account, in my Yindication, p. 346, 
547- Anſw. 1 wiſh he would, for the right Information of the Reader, every 
where ſet down, what he has any thing to ſay to in my Book, or my Defence 
of it, and fave me the labour of repeating it. My words, in that place, are, 
„ Some Men will not bear, that any one ſhould ſpeak of Religion, but accor- 
« ding to the Model that they themſelves have made of it. Nay, tho he 
| ce propoſes it upon the very Terms, and in the very Words which our Saviour 
« and his Apoſtles preach'd it in; yet he ſhall not eſcape Cenſures and the 
| © ſevereſt Inſinuations. To deviate in the leaſt, or to omit any thing contain'd 
7 


« in their Articles, is Hereſy, under the moſt invidious Names in faſhion; 
“and 'tis well if he eſcapes being a downright Atheiſt. Whether this be the 
« way for Teachers to make themſelves hearken'd to as Men in earneſt in 
1 Religion, and really concern'd for the Salvation of Mens Souls, I leave them 


; e to conſider. What Succeſs it has had towards perſuading Men of the 
: Truth of Chriſtianity, their own Complaints of the Prevalency of Atheiſm 
lo e on the one hand, and the Number of Deiſts on the other, ſufficiently ſhew.” 
1, I have ſet down this Paſſage at large, both as a Confirmation of what I ſaid 
Ty but juſt now; as alſo to ſhew, that the Reflection I there made, needed ſome 
8, other Anſwer than a bare Profeſſion of his regard to the Salvation of Mens Souls. 
The aſſuming an undue Authority to his own Opinions, and uſing manifeſt 
1- Uatruths in the defence of them, I am ſure is no mark that the directing Men 
2 right in the way to Salvation is his chief aim. And I wiſh, that the greater 
8. Liberties of that ſort, which he has again taken in his Socinianiſmm Unmas b d, 
rn and which I have ſo often laid open, had not confirm'd that Reflection. I ſhould 
e- have been glad, that any thing in my Book had been fairly controverted, and 
& brought to the touch, whether it had or had not been confuted. The Matter 
'd of it would have deſerv'd a ſerious Debate (if any had been neceſſary) in the 
ta- Words of Sobriety, and the charitable Temper of the Goſpel, as I deſir'd in 
he my Preface: and that would not have miſ-become the Unmasker's Function. 
to But it did not conſiſt, it ſeems, with his Deſign. Chriſtian Charity would not 
he have allow'd thoſe ill-meant Conjectures, and groundleſs Cenſures, which were 
\ neceſſary to his purpoſe ; and therefore he took a ſhorter Courſe, than to con- 
of fute my Book, and thereby convince me and others. He makes it his buſineſs 
his to rail at it, and the Author of it, that that might be taken for a Confutation. 
ore For by what he has hitherto done, arguing ſeems not to be his Talent. And 
nſe thus far who can but allow his Wiſdom ? Bat whether it be that Wiſdom that 
om is from above; firſt pure, then peaceable, gentle, eaſy to be intreated, full of Mercy, 
hey and good Fruits, without Partiality, and without Hypocriſy ;, I ſhall leave to other 
ore Readers to judg. 3 
of His ſaying nothing to that other Reflection, which his manner of expreſſing 
himſelf drew from me, would make one ſuſpect it ſavour'd not altogether of 
ans, the Wiſdom of the Goſpel; nor ſhew'd an over-great Care of the Salvation of 
7 of Souls. My Words, Vindic. p. 550. are; © I know not how better to ſhew 
tals « my Care of his Credit, than by intreating him, that when he takes next in 
Jes; « hand ſuch a Subject as this, wherein the Salvation of Souls is concern'd, he 


« would treat it a little more ſeriouſly, and with a little more Candour, leſt 
« Men ſhould find in his Writings another Cauſe of Atheiſm, which ia this 
« Treatiſe he has not thought fit to mention. Oſtentation of Wit in general 
« he has made a Cauſe of Atheiſm, p. 28. But the World will tell him, That 
&« frothy light Diſcourſes, concerning the ſerious Matters of Religion, and O/- 
« rentation of trifling miſ-becoming Wit in thoſe who come as Ambaſſadors 
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« from God, under the Title of Succeſſors of the Apoſtles in the great Com- 
« miſſion of the Goſpel, is none of the leaſt Cauſes of Atheiſm.” But this 
Advice I am now fatisfy'd (by his Second Part of the ſame Strain) was very 
improper for him; and no more reaſonable, than if one ſhould adviſe a Buf- 
foon to talk gravely, who has nothing left to draw Attention, if he ſhould lay 
by his Scurrility, a . k 

The remainder of this fourth Chapter, p. 61—67. being ſpeat in ſhewing, why 
the Socinians are for a few Articles of Faith, being a Matter that I am not 
concern'd in; I leave to that forward Gentleman to examine, who examin'd 
Mr. Edwards's Exceptions againſt the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity ;, and who, as 
the Unmasker informs me, p. 64. was choſen to vindicate my Attempt, &c. 

If the Unmasker knows that he was ſo choſen, it is well. If I had known of 
ſuch a choice, I ſhould have deſir'd that ſomebody ſhould have been choſen to 
vindicate my Attempt, who had underſtood it better. The Unmacker and Exa- 
miner are each of them ſo full of themſelves, and their own Syſtems, that I 
think they may be a fit Match one for another: and fo 1 leave theſe Cocks 
of the Game to try it out in an endleſs Battle of Wrangling (till Death them 
part) which of them has made the true and exact Collection of Fundamen- 
tals; and whoſe Syſtem of the two ought to be the prevailing Orthodoxy, and 
be receiv'd for Scripture. Only I warn the Examiner to look to himſelf: for 
the Unmacker has the whip-hand of him, and gives him to underſtand, p. 65. 
that if he cannor do it himſelf by the ſtrength of his Lungs, the vehemency 
of his Oratory, and endleſs attacks of his Repetitions ; the Eccleſiaſtical Power 
and the Civil Magiſtrate's Laſh, have in ſtore demonſtrative Arguments to con- 
vince him that his [the Unmasker's] Syſtem is the only true Chriſtianity. 

By the way, I muſt not forget to mind the Unmasker here again, that he 
hath a very unlucky hand at gueſſing. For whereas he names Socinus as one 
from whom I receiv'd my Platform, and ſays, that Crellius gave me my Cue; it 
ſo falls out, that they are two Authors of whom I never read a Page. I ſay 
not this, as if I thought it a Fault if I had; for I think I ſhould have much 
better ſpent my time in them, than in the Writings of our learned VUnmasker. 

1 was ſure there was no offending the Vnmasker without the Guilt of A. 
theiſm; only he here, p. 69. very mercifully lays it upon my Book, and 
not upon my Deſign, The tendency of it to Irreligion and Atheiſm, he has 
prov'd in an eloquent Harangue (for he is ſuch an Orator he cannot ſtir a 
foot without a Speech) made, as he bids us ſuppoſe, by the Atheiſtical Rabble. 
And who can deny, but he has choſe a fit Impioyment for himſelf? Where 
could there be found a better Speech- maker for the Atheiſtical Rabble ? But let 
us hear him: For tho he would give the Atbeiſtical Rabble the Credit of it, 
yet *tis the Unmasker ſpeaks, And becauſe 'tis pity ſuch a pattern of Rheto- 
rick and Reaſon ſhould be loſt, 1 have for my Reader's Edification, ſet it all 
down verbatim. | 
&« We are beholden to this worthy Adventurer for ridding the World of 
ſo great an Incumbrance, viz. T hat huge Maſs and unwieldy Body of Chriſ- 
tianity, which took up ſo much room. Now we ſee that it was this Bulk, 
and not that of Mankind, which he had an eye to, when he ſo often men- 
« tion'd this latter, This is a Phyſician for our turn indeed: we like this 
« Chymical Operator, that doth not trouble us with a parcel of heavy Drugs 
« of no value, but contracts it all into a few Spirits, nay doth his buſineſs 
« with a ſingle Drop. We have been in Bondage a long time'to Creeds 
and Catechiſms, Syſtems and Confeſſions; we have been plagu'd with a te- 
dious Bead-roll of Articles, which our Reverend Divines have told us we 
« muſt make the Matter of our Faith. Yea, ſo it is, both Conformiſts and 
« Nonconformiſts (tho diſagreeing in ſome other things) have agreed in this 
to moleſt and crucify us. But this noble Writer (we thank him) hath 
5 {et us free, and eas'd ns, by bringing down all the Chriſtian Faith into one 
“ Point. We have heard ſome Men talk of Epiſtolary Compoſures of the 
« New Teſtameat, as if great Matters were contain'd in them, as if the 
great Myſteries of Chriſtianity (as they call them) were unfolded there: 
% But we could never make any thing of them; and now we find that this 
% Writer is partly of our Opinion. He tells us, that theſe are Letters ſent 
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« upon occaſion, but we are not to look for our Religion (for now for this 
“ Gentleman's ſake we begin to talk of Religion) in theſe places. We be- 
« lieve it, and we believe that there is no Religion but in thoſe very Chap- 
« ters and Verſes, which he has ſet down in his Treatiſe. What need we 
“ have any other part of the New Teſtament ? That is Bible enough, if not 
« too much. Happy, thrice happy ſhall this Author be perpetually eſteem'd 
« by us, we will chronicle him as our Friend and Benefactor. It is not our 
way to ſaint People, otherwiſe we would certainly canonize this Gentle- 
man; and when our hand is in, his pair of Bookſellers, for their being 
ſo beneficial to the World, in publiſhing ſo rich a Treaſure. It was a 
bleſſed day when this hopeful Birth ſaw the Light, for hereby all the Or- 
thodox Creed-Makers and Syſtematick Men are ruin'd for ever. In brief, 
if we be for any Chriſtianity, it ſhall be this Author's; for that agrees with 
us ſingularly well, it being ſo ſhort, all couch'd in four words, neither 
more nor leſs. It is a very fine Compendium, and we are infinitely oblig'd 
« to this great Reformer for it. We are glad at heart that Chriſtianity is 
ce brought ſo low by this worthy Pen- man, for this is a good preſage that it 
« will dwindle into nothing. What! but one Article, and that ſo brief too! 
« We like ſuch a Faith, and ſuch a Religion, becauſe it is ſo near to none.” 

He hath no ſooner done, but as it deſerved, he cries out, Euge Sophos! And 
is not the Reader, quoth he, /atisfy'd that ſuch Language as this hath real truth in 
it? Does not he perceive, that the diſcarding all the Articles but ONE makes m 
for the caſting off that roo? Anſw. *Tis but ſuppoſing that the Reader is a civil 
Gentleman, and anſwers Yes, to theſe two Queſtions; and then 'tis Demon- 
ſtration, that by this Speech he has irrefragably prov'd the tendency of my Book 
to Irreligion and Atheiſm, 

1 remember Chillingworth ſomewhere puts up this Requeſt to his Adverſary 
Knot - Sir, I beſeech you, when you write again, do us the favour to write 
« nothing but Syllogiſms. For I find it ſtill an extreme trouble to find out the 
« conceaPd Propoſitions, which are to connect the parts of your Enthymems. 
« As now for example, I profeſs to you I have done my beſt endeavour to 
« find ſome Glue, or Sodder, or Cement, or Thred, or any thing to tie 
« the Antecedent and this Conſequent together.” The Unmasker agrees ſo 
much ia a great part of his Opinion with that Jeſuit (as I have ſhew'd already) 
and does ſo infinitely ont-do him in ſpinning Ropes of Sand, and a coarſe 
Thred of [nconſiſtenctes, which runs quite through his Book; that *tis with 
great Juſtice I put him here in the Jeſuit's place, and addreſs the ſame Requeſt 
to him. 

His very next words give me a freſh reaſon to do it: For thus he argues, 
p- 72. May we not expect, that thoſe who deal thus with the Creed, i. e. diſcard all 
the Articles of it but one, will uſe the ſame Method in reducing the ten Command- 
ments and the Lord's Prayer, abbreviate the former into one Precept, and the lat- 
ter into one Petition? Anſw. If he will tell me where this Creed he ſpeaks of 
is, it will be much more eaſy to anſwer his Demand. Whilſt his Creed, which 
he here ſpeaks of, is yet no where, it is ridiculous for him to ask Queſtions 
about it. The Ten Commandments and the Lord's Prayer, I know where to 
fiad, in expreſs words ſet down by themſelves, with peculiar Marks of Diſtinc- 
tion. Which is the Lord's Prayer, we are plainly taught by this Command. of 
our Saviour, Luke Xl. 2. When ye pray, SAY, Our Father, &c. In the ſame 
Manner and Words we are taught what we ſhould believe, to make us his 
Diſciples, by his Command to the Apoſtles what they ſhould preach, Mat. 
X. 7. As ye go, preach, SAYING. What were they to ſay? Only this, The 
Kingdom of Heaven is at band. Or, as St. Luke expreſſes it, Chap. IX. 2. They 
were ſent to preach the Kingdom of God, and to heal the Sick: Which, what it 
was, we have ſufficiently explain'd. But this Creed of the Vnmaster, which he 
talks of, Where is it? Let him ſhew it us diſtinaly ſet out from the reſt 
of the Scripture. If he knows where it is, let him produce it, or leave talk- 
ing of it, till he can. Tis not the Apoſtles Creed, that's evident: For that 
Creed he has diſcarded from being the Standard of Chriſtian Faith, and has 
told the World in words at length, That if 4 Man believes no more than is in 
expreſs Terms in the Apoſtles Creed, his Faith will not be the Faith of a Chriſtian: 
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Kay, tis plain, that Creed has, in the Unmasker's Opinion, the ſame tendency 
to Atheiſm and Irreligion, that my Summary has. For the Apoſtles Creed re- 
ducing the Forty, or perhaps four Hundred Fundamental Articles of his Chriſ- 
tian Creed, to Twelve; and leaving out the greateſt part of thoſe neceſſary 
ones which he has already, and will hereafter, in good time, give us; does 
as much diſpoſe Men to ſerve the Decalogue, and the Lord's Prayer juſt fo, as 
my reducing thoſe Twelve to Two. For ſo many at leaſt he has granted to 
be in my Summary, viz. The Article of one God, Maker of Heaven and 
Earth, and the other of Jeſus the Meſſiah ; tho he every where calls them 
but ONE: Which, whether it be to ſhew, with what love and regard to 
Truth he continues, and conſequently began this Controverſy ; or whether it 
be to beguile and ſtartle unwary, or confirm prejudic'd Readers, I ſhall leave 
to others to judg. *Tis evident, he thinks his Cauſe would be mightily 
maim'd, if he were forc'd to leave out the Charge of ONE Article; and he 
would not know what to do for Wit or Argument, if he ſhould call them 
two: For then the whole weight and edge of his ſtrong and ſharp Reaſoning, 
in his Thoughts concerning the Cauſes of Atheiſm, p. 122. would be loſt, There 
you have it in theſe words: When the Catholick Faith is thus brought down to one 


ſingle Article, it will ſoon be reduc'd to none; the Unit will dwindle into a Cypher. 


And here again, it makes the whole Argument of his Atheiſtical Speech, which 
he winds up with theſe convincing words: We are glad to hear that Chriſti a- 
nity is brought ſo low by this worthy Pen- man; for this is a good Preſage, that it 
will dwindle into nothing. What! ONE Article, and that ſo brief too: We like 
ſuch a Faith and ſuch a Religion, becauſe it is ſo near NONE. But I muſt 
tell this Writer of equal Wit, Senſe, and Modeſty, that this Religion which 
he thus makes a dull Farce of, and calls near none, is that very Religion which 
our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt and his Apoſtles preach'd, for the Converſion and Salva- 
tion of Mankind; no one Article whereof, which they propos'd as neceſſary 
to be receiv'd by Unbelievers to make them Chriſtians, is omitted. And | 
ask him, whether it be his Errand, as one of our Saviour's Ambaſſadors, to 
turn it thus into Ridicule? For till he has ſhewn, that they preach'd other- 
wiſe, and more than what the Spirit of Truth has recorded of their Preach- 
ing in their Hiſtories, which J have faithfully collected and ſet down, all that 
he ſhall ſay, reflecting upon the Plainneſs and Simplicity of their Doctrine, 
however directed againſt me, will by his Atheiſtical Rabble of all kinds, now 
they are ſo well enter'd and inſtructed in it by him, be all turn'd upon our 
Saviour and his Apoſtles. ä 

What tendency this, and all his other trifling in ſo ſerious a Cauſe as this 
is, has to the propagating of Atheiſm and Irreligion in this Age, he were beſt 
to conſider. This I am ſure, the Doctrine of but one Article (if the Author 
and Finiſher of our Faith, and thoſe he guided by his Spirit, had preach'd 
but one Article) has no more tendency to Atheiſm, than their Doctrine of one 
God. But the Unmascker every where talks, as if the Strength of our Reli- 
gion lay in the number of its Articles; and would be preſently routed, if it 
had but a few: And therefore he has muſter'd up a pretty full Band of them, 
and has a Reſerve of the Lord knows how many more, which ſhall be forth- 
coming upon occaſion. But I ſhall deſire to mind this Learned Divine, who 
is ſo afraid what will become of his Religion, if it ſhould propoſe but one, or 
a few Articles as neceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian, that 
the Strength and Security of our Religion lies in the Divine Authority of thoſe 
who firſt promulgated the Terms of Admittance into the Church, and not in 
the Multitude of Articles, ſuppos'd by ſome neceſſary to be believ'd to make 
a Man a Chriſtian: And I would have him remember, when he goes next 
to make uſe of this ſtrong Argument of ONE dwindling into a Cypher, that 
One is as remote as a Million from none. And if this be not fo, 1 deſire to 
know whether his way of arguing will not prove Pagan Polytheiſm to be more 
remote from Atheiſm than Chriſtianity. He will do well to try the force of 
his Speech in the Mouth of an Heathen, complaining of the tendency of 
Chriſtianity to Atheiſm, by reducing his great number of Gods to but one, 
which was ſo near none, and would therefore ſoon be reduc'd to none. 


The 
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Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 


The Unmazkey ſeems to be upon the ſame Topick, where he ſo pathetically 
complains of the Sociniant, p. 66. in theſe words: Is it not enough to rob us of 
our God, by denying Chriſt to be ſo; but muſt they ſpoil us of all the other Arti- 
cles of Chriſtian Faith but one? Have a better heart, good Sir, for J aſſure you 
no body can rob you of your God, but by your own conſent, nor ſpoil you of 
any of the Articles of your Faith. If you look for them where God has pla- 
ced them, in the Holy Scripture, and take them as he has fram'd and faſhion'd 
them there; there you will always find them ſafe and ſound. But if they 
come out of an Artificer's Shop, and be of human Invention, I cannot anſwer 
for them: they may, for ought I know, be nothing but an Idol of your own 
ſetting up; which may be pull'd down, ſhould you cry out never ſo much, 


Great is Diana of the Epheſians. 


He, who conſiders this Argument of one and none, as managed by the Un- 
master, and obſerves his pathetical way of reaſoning all through his Book, 
muſt confeſs, that he has got the very Philoſopher's Stone in diſputing. That 
which would be worthleſs Lead in others, he turns into pure Gold; his Ora- 
tory changes its Nature, and gives it the noble Tincture: So that what in plain 


reaſoning would be Nonſenſe, let him but put it into a Speech or an Excla- 


mation, and there it becomes ſtrong Argument. Whether this be not ſo, 
I defire Mode and Figure may decide. And to thoſe I ſhall deſire he would 


reduce the Proofs, which, p. 73. he ſays, he has given of theſe following Pro- 
poſitions; viz. 


XXIX. That I have corrupted Mens Minds. 
XXX. That I have depraved the Goſpel. 
XXXI. That I have abuſed Chriſtianity. 


= all theſe three, p. 73. he affirms of me without Proof, and without 
Honeſty. 

Whether it be from Confuſion of Thought, or Unfairneſs of Deſign; either 
becauſe he has not clear diſtin& Notions of what he would ſay, or finds it not 
to his purpoſe to ſpeak them clearly out, or both together ; ſo it is, that the 
Unmasker very ſeldom, but when he rails, delivers himſelf ſo that one can 
certainly tell what he would have. 

The Qieftion is, What is abſolately neceſſary to be believ'd by every one 
to make him a Chriſtian, It has been clearly made out from an exact Survey 
of the Hiſtory of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, that the whole Aim of all their 


Preaching every where was, to convince the unbelieving World of theſe two 


great Truths; Firſt, That there was one Eternal Inviſible God, Maker of 
Heaven and Earth: And next, That Feſus of Nazareth was the Meſſi ah, the 
promiſed King and Saviour. And that upon Mens believing theſe two Ar- 
ticles, they were baptized and admitted into the Church; i. e. receiv'd as 
Subjects of Chriſt's Kingdom, and pronounced Believers. From whence it 
nnavoidably follows, that 'theſe two are the only Truths neceſſary to be be- 
liev'd to make a Man a Chriſtian. 

This Matter of Fact is ſo evident from the whole Tenor of the four Goſpels, 
and the Acts; and preſſes ſo hard, that the Unmasker, who contends for a great 
number of other Points neceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian, 
thinks himſelf concern'd to give ſome Anſwer to it : but, in his uſual way, full 
of Uncertainty and Confuſion, To clear this matter, he lays down four 
Particulars. The firſt is, p. 74. That the believing Jeſus to be the promiſed Meſſiah, 
was the firſt ſtep to Chriſtianity. | 

The Second, p. 76. That tho this one Propoſition (viz. of Jeſus the Meſſiah) 
be mentiond alone in ſome places, yet therg 1s reaſon to think, and be perſuaded, 


that at the ſame time other Matters of Faith were propoſed. 


The Third, p. 76. That tho there are ſeveral Parts and Members of the Chriſ- 
tian Faith, yet they do not all occur in any one place of Scripture, 
The Fourth, p. 78. That Chriſtianity was crocted by degrees, 
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A Second Vindication of the 


Theſe Particulars he tells us, p. 74+ He offers to clear an Objection. To ſee 
therefore whether they are pertinent or no, we muſt examine what the Objec- 
tion is, as he puts it. I think it might have been put in a few words: this 
I am ſure, it ought to have been put very clear and diſtin. But the Un- 
masker has been pleas'd to give it us, p. 73. as followeth: Becauſe I deſigned 
theſe Papers for the ſatisfying of the Reader's Doubts, about any thing occurring 
concerning the Matter before us, and for the eſtabliſhing of his wavering Mind; I 
will here (before I paſs to the Second General Head of my Diſcourſe) anſwer a Query 
or Objection, which ſome, and not without ſome ſhew of ground, may be apt to ſtart. 
How comes it to paſs, they will ſay, that this Article of Faith, Viz. That Jeſus is 
the Meſſiah or Chriſt, is ſo often repeated in the New Teſtament * Why is this 
ſometimes urged, without the mentioning of any other Article of Belief? Doth nor 
this plainly * that this is all that is requir'd to be believ'd as neceſſary to make 
a Man a Chriſtian? May we not infer from the „ ge and ſole Repetition of this 
Article in ſeveral een of the Evangeliſts and the Acts, that there is no other 
Point of Faith of abſolute neceſſity but that this alone is ſufficient to conſtitute a 
Man a true Member of Chriſt ? 

By which he ſhews, that he is uncertain which way to put the Objection, 
ſo as may be eaſieſt to get rid of it: and therefore he has turn'd it ſeveral 
ways, and put ſeveral Queſtions about it. As Firſt, 

Why this Article of Faith, viz. That Jeſus is the Meſſiah, is ſo often repeated 
3n the New Teſtament ? 

His next Queſtion is, Why is this ſometimes urg d without the mentioning any 
other Article of Belief, which ſuppoſes, that ſometimes other Articles of Belief 
are mention'd with it. 

The third Queſtion is, May we not infer from the frequent and ſole Repeti- 
tion of this Article in ſeveral places of the Evangeliſts and Acts? 

Which laſt Queſtion is in effect, Why is this ſo frequently and alone repeated 
in the Evangeliſts and the AQts ? i. e. in the Preachings of our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles to Unbelivers. For of that he muſt give an account, if he will re- 
move the Difficulty. Which three, tho put as one, yet are three as diſtinct 
Queſtions, and demand a Reaſon for three as diſtin& Matters of Fact, as theſe 
three are, viz. frequently propos'd z ſometimes propos d alone; and always pro- 
pos'd alone in the Preachings of our Saviour and his Apoſtles : for ſo in truth 
it was all through the Goſpels and the AQts, to the unconverted Believers of one 
God alone. | 

Theſe three Queſtions being thus jumbled together in one Objection, let us 
ſee how the four Particulars he mentions will account for them. 


The firſt of them is this: The believing of Jeſus to be the promis'd Meſſias, 
was, ſays he, the firſt ſtep ro Chriſtianity. Let it be ſo; what do you infer 
from thence ? The next words ſhew : Therefore this rather than any other Ar- 
ticle was propounded to be believed by all thoſe whom either our Saviour or his Apo- 


ſtles invited to imbrace Chriſtianity. Let your Premiſes be never ſo true, and your 


Deduction of this Propoſition be never ſo regular from them, it is all loſt La- 
bour. This Concluſion is not the Propoſition you were to prove. Your Queſ- 
tions were, Why this Article is ſo often propos d? And in thoſe frequent Repe- 
titions, Why ſometimes urged alone, and Why always propos'd alone, Viz. to thoſe 
whom either our Saviour or his Apoſtles invited to imbrace Chriſtiamty ? And your 


Anſwer is, becauſe the believing Jeſus to be the Meſſias, was the firſt ſtep to 
Chriſtianity. This therefore remains upon you to be proved, 


XXXII. That becauſe the believing Jeſus to be the Meſſias, is the firſt ſtep to 
Chriſtianity z, therefore this Article is frequently propos d in the New Teſtament ; 


is ſometimes propos'd without the mentioning any other Article, and always alone 
to Unbelievers. | 


And when you have prov'd this, I ſhall deſire you to apply it to our pre- 
ſent Controverſy. - 


His next Anſwer to thoſe Queſtions is in theſe words, p. 76, That tho this one 
Propoſition or Article be mention d alone in ſome places, yet there is reaſon to think and 
be perſuaded, that at the ſame time other Matters of Faith were propos'd. From whence 
it lies upon him to make out this reaſoning, viz. XXXIII. 


I. 


Reaſonableneſs of C britianity; &c. 


XXXIII. That becauſe there is reaſon to think, and be perſuaded, that at the ſame 
time that this one Article was mention'd alone (as it was ſometimes) other 
Matters of Faith were propos d e therefore this Article was often propos d in 
the New Teſtament; ſometimes propos d alone; and always propos d alone in the 
Preathings of our Saviour and his Apoſtles to Unbelievers. 


This I ſet down to ſhew the force of his Anſwer to his Queſtions : ſuppo- 
ſing it to be true, not that I grant it to be true, That where this one Arti- 
cle is mention'd alone, we have reaſon to think, and be perſuaded, that at the ſame 
time other Matters of Faith Li. e. Articles of Faith neceſſary to be believ'd to 
make a Man a Chriſtian) were propos d. And I doubt not but to ſhew the con- 
trary. | 

His third particular, in anſwer to the Queſtion propos d in his Objection, 
ſtands thus, p. 76. That tho there are ſeveral Parts and Members of the. Chriſtian 


Faith, yet they do not all occur in any one place of the Scripture , which Anlwer 
lays it upon him to prove, 


XXXIV. That becauſe the ſeveral parts of the Members of the Chriſtian Faith 
do not all occur in any one place of Scripture; therefore this Article, That 
Jeſus was the Meſſias, was often propoſed in the New Teſtament, ſometimes 
propoſed alone, and always propos'd alone in the Preachings of our Saviour 
and his Apoſtles, through the Hiſtory of the Evangeliſts and the Acts. 


The fourth and laſt Particular, which he tells us is the main Anſwer to the 
Objection, is in theſe words, Page 78. 


That Chriſtianity was erected by degrees. 
Which requires him to make out this Argument, viz: 


KXXV. That becauſe Chriſtianity was erected by degrees, therefore this Article, 
That Jeſus was the Meſſias, was often propos d in the New Teſtament, ſometimes 
propoſed alone, and always th we alone in the Preachings of our Saviour and hi; 
Apoſtles to Unbelievers, recorded in the Hiſtory of the Evangeliſts and Acts. 


For, as I ſaid before, in theſe three Queſtions he has put his Objection; to 
which he tells us this is the main Anſwer. 

Of theſe four Particulars it is, that he ſays, p. 74. To clear this Objection, 
and to give a full and ſatisfactory Anſwer to all Doubts in this Affair, I offer theſe 
enſuing Particulars, which will lead the Reader to the right underſtanding of the whole 
esd. | 
256 well they have clear'd the Objection, may be ſeen by barely ſetting them 
down as Anſwers to theſe Queſtions, wherein he puts the Objection. 

This is all I have hitherto done : whereby is very viſible how well (ſuppoſing 
them true) they clear the Objection; and how pertinently they are brought to 
anſwer thoſe Queſtions wherein his Objection is contain'd. Perhaps it will be 
faid, that neither theſe, nor any thing elſe, can be an appoſite Anſwer to thoſe 
Queſtions put ſo together. I anſwer, Iam of the ſame mind. But if the Un- 
master through Ignorance or Shuffling will talk thus confuſedly, he muſt anſwer 
for it. He calls all his three Queſtions one Obje&ion, over and over again: 
And therefore which of thoſe Queſtions it does or does not lie in; I ſhall 
not trouble my ſelf to divine; ſince I think he himſelf cannot tell: For, which- 
ever he takes of them, it will involve him in equal Difficulties. I now proceed 
to examine his Particalars themſelves, and the Truth contain'd in them. The 
firſt, page 74. ſtands thus: | 5 e 

1. The believing of Jeſis to be the promis'd Meſſias, was the firſt ſtep to Chriſtianity, 
It was that whith made way for the imbracing of all the other Articles, a Paſſage to 
all the reſt. Anſw. If this be, as he would have it, only the leading Article 
amongſt a great many other equally neceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man a 
Chriſtian ; this is a Reaſon, why it ſhould be conſtantly preach'd in the firſt 
Pol. II. iii place. 
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A Second Vindication of the 


place. But this is no reaſon why this alone ſhould be ſo often repeated, and 
the other neceſſary Points not be once mention'd. For I deſire to know what 
thoſe other Articles are, that in the Preaching of our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
are repeated or urg'd beſides this ? 

In the next place, if it be true, that this Article, viz. That Feſws is the 
Meſſiah, was only the firſt in order amongſt a great many Articles as neceſſa 
to be believ'd; how comes it to paſs, that barely upon the Propoſal and be- 
lieving of this, Men were admitted into the Church as Believers ? The Hiſtory 
of the New Teſtament is full of Inſtances of this, as Act, VIII. 5, 12, 13. IX. 
and in other places. 

Tho it be true, what the Unmasker ſays here, That if they did not give Cre- 
dit to this in the firft place, that Feſws of Nazareth was that eminent and extra- 
ordinary Perſon propheſy'd of long before; and that he was ſent and commiſſion'd by 
God, there could be no hope that they would attend to any other Propoſals relating to 
the Chriſtian Religion: yet what he ſubjoins, That this is the true reaſon, why that 
Article was conſtantly propounded to be believ'd by all that look'd towards Chriſtianity, 
and why it is mention d ſo often in the Evangelical Writing, is not true. For, firſt, 
this ſuppoſes that there were other Articles join'd with it. This he ſhould have 
firſt prov'd, and then given the reaſon of it; and not, as he does here, ſuppoſe 
what is in queſtion, and then give a reaſon why it is ſo; and ſuch a reaſon that 
is inconſiſtent with the Matter of Fact, that is every where recorded in Holy 
Writ. For if the true reaſon why the Preaching of this Article, that Feſus was 
the ae . as it is recorded in the Hiſtory of the New Teſtament, were only 
to make way for the other Articles, one muſt needs think, that either our Sa- 
viour and his Apoſtles (with Reverence be it ſpoken) were very ſtrange Preach- 
ers; or that the Evangeliſts, and Author of the Acts, were very ſtrange Hiſto- 
rians. The firſt were to inſtruct the World in a new Religion, conſiſting of a 
great number of Articles, ſays the Unmazker, neceſſary to be believ'd to make 
a Man a Chriſtian, z. e. a great number of Propoſitions making a large Syſtem, 
every one whereof is ſo neceſſary for a Man to underſtand and believe, that if 
any one be omitted, he cannot be of that Religion. What now did our Sa- 
viour and his Apoſtles do ? . if the Unmasker may be believ'd, they 
went up and down with danger of their Lives, and preach'd to the World. 
What did they preach? Even this ſingle Propoſition to make way for the 
reſt, viz. This is the eminent Man ſent from God to teach you other things : which 
amounts to no more but this, That Jeſus was the Perſon which was to teach 
them the true Religion, but that true Religion it ſelf is not to be found in all 
their Preaching ; nay ſcarce a word of it. Can there be any thing more ridi- 
culous than this? And yet this was all they preach'd; if it be true, that 
this was all which they meant by the preaching every where Jeſus to be the 
Meſſiah, and if it were only an Introduction, and a making way for the Doc- 
trines of the Goſpel. But it is plain it was call'd the Goſpel it ſelf, Let 
the Unmacker, as a true Succeſſor of the Apoſtles, go and preach the Goſpel, as 
the Apoſtles did, to ſome part of the Heathea World, where the Name of 
Chriſt is not known: Would not he himſelf, and every body think he was 
very fooliſhly employ'd, if he ſhould tell them nothing but this, that Feſus 
was the Perſon promis'd and ſent from God to reveal the true Religion; but 
ſhould teach them nothing of that true Religion, but this Preliminary Article? 
Such the Unmasker makes all the Preaching, recorded in the New Teſtament, 
for the Converſion of the Unbelieving World. He makes the Preaching of 
our Saviour and his Apoſtles to be no more but this; That the great Prophet 
promis'd to the World was come, and that Jeſus was he: But what his Doc- 
trine was, that they were ſilent in, and taught not one Article of it. But 
the Unmasker miſ-repreſents it: For as to his accuſing the Hiſtorians, the E- 
vangeliſts, and Writers of the Acts of the Apoſtles, for their ſhameful Omiſ- 
ſion of the whole Doctrine of the Chriſtian Religion, to ſave his Hypotheſis, 
as he does under his next Head, in theſe Words; That tho this one Propoſition 
be mention'd alone in ſome places, yet there is reaſon to think and be perſuaded, that 
at the ſame time other Matters of Faith were propos d; I ſhall ſhew how bold he 
makes with thoſe inſpir'd Hiſtorians, when I come to conſider that Particular. 


How 


Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 

Ho ridiculous, how ſenſleſs this bold Unmarker, and Reformer of the Hiſ- 
tory of the New Teſtament, makes the Preaching of our Saviour and his Apo- 
ſtles, as it ſtands recorded of them by infallible Writers, is viſible. But taking 
it as 1n truth it is there, we ſhall have a quite other view of it. Our Saviour 
preach'd every where the Kingdom of God, and by his Miracles declar'd hitnſelf 
to be the King of that Kingdom. The Apoſtles preach'd the ſame, and after 
his Aſcenſion, openly avow'd him to be the Prince and Saviour promis'd: But 
preach'd not this as a bare ſpeculative Article of Belief; but that Me 
might receive him for their King, and become his Subjects. When they cold 
the World that he was the Chriſt, it was not as the Unmaster will have it: 
Believe this Man to be a Prophet, and then he will teach you his new Reli- 
gion; which when you have receiv'd and embrac'd all and every Article there- 
of, which are a great number, you will then be Chriſtians, if you be not ig- 
norant or incredalous of any of them. But it was, Believe this Man to be 
your King ſent from God: Take him for fuch, with a Refolution to obſerve 
the Laws he has given you, and you are his Subjects, you are Chriſtians. For 
thoſe that truly did fo, made themfelves his Subjects: And to continue ſo 
there was no more requir'd than a fincere Endeavour to know his Will in all 
things, and to obey it. Such a preaching as this of Feſi to be the Meſſiah, 
the King and Deliverer that God Almighty had promis'd to Mankind, and now 
had effectually fent to be their Prince and Ruler, was not a ſimple Prepara- 
tion to the Goſpel : but when receiv'd with the Obedience of Faith, was the 
very receiving of the Goſpel; and had all that was requiſite to make Men Chri- 
ſtians. And without it be ſo anderſtood, no body can clear the Preaching, of 
our Saviour and his Apoſtles from that incredible Imperfection; or their Fic 
torians from that unpardonable Negligence, and not doing either what they 
ought, or what they undertook; which our Urmasker hath ſo impiouſly charg'd 
upon them, as will appear yet plainer in what I have to ſay to the Vrmacker's 
next Particular. For as to the Remainder of this Paragraph, it contains 
nothing but his Cenſure and Contempt of me, for not * of his mind, for 
not ſeeing as he ſees; 5. e. in eſſect not laying that blame, which he does, either 
on the Preaching of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, or on the infpir'd Writings 
of their Hiſtorians, to make them comply with his Syſtem, and the Chriſtia- 
nity he would make. 


The Unmasker's ſecond Particular, p. 76. tells ns, That tho this one Progoſſtion 


or Article be mention d alone in ſome places, yer there it reafon to think, and be per- 


ſuaded, that at the fame time other Matters of Faith were propos d. For it it con- 
feſs'd by alt intelligent and obſerving Men, that the Hiſtory of the Scripture is conciſe 5 
and that in relating of Matter of Fact, many Paſſages are omitted by the Sacred Pen- 
men. Wherefore, tho but this one Article of Belief (becauſe it is a leading one, and 
makes way for the ret ) be expreſly menmtion'd in fome of the Goſpels, yet we muſt not 
conclude thence, that no other Matter of Faith was 9 to be admitted of. For 
things are briefly ſet down in the Evangelical Records,. and we muſt ſuppoſe many 
inet which are not in direct terms related. | 5 
Arſw. The Unmacker here keeps to His uſual cuſtom of ſpeaking in doubtful 
terms. He fays, that where this one Article, that Jeſia is the Meſſiab, is a- 
lone recorded. in the Preaching of our Saviour and. his Apoſtles ;, We have rea- 
ſon to he perſuaded, that at the ſame time other Matters of Faith. were propes'd. 
If this be to his ſe, by Matrers of Faith muſt be meant Fundamental 
Articles of Faith, Lhtblutely neceſſary to be believ'd by every Man to make him 
a Chriſtian. That ſuch Matrers of Faith are omitted, in the Hiſtory of the 
Preaching of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, by the Sacred Hiſtorians; this, he 
ſays, we have reaſon to be perſuaded of. | 
They need be good Reafons to perſuade a rational Man, that the K- 
vangeliſts, in their Hiſtory of our Saviour and his Apoſtles. (if they were but 
ordinarily fair and prudent Men) did, in an Hiſtory publiſffd to inſfruct the 
World in a new Religion, leave out the neceſſary and' fandamental Parts: of 
that Religion. But let them be conſider'd as inſpir d Writers, under the Con- 


duct of the infallible Spirit of God, putting ttiem: upon and directing them in- 


the writing of this Hiſtory of the Goſpel; and then it is impoſſible for any 
Chriftian but the Unmaskey to think, that they made any ſuch groſs Omiſſions, 
Vol. II. | liii 2 contrary 
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contrary to the deſign of their Writing, without a Demonſtration to convince 
him of it. Now all the reaſon that our Unmasker gives, is this: That it i5 
confeſs d by all intelligent and obſerving Men, that the Hiſtory of the Scripture is 
conciſe, and that in relating Matters of Fatt, many Paſſages are omitted by the 
Sacred Penmen. 

Anſw. The Unmasker might have ſpar'd the Confeſſion of intelligent and ob- 
ſerving Men, after ſo plain a Declaration of St. John himſelf, Chap. XX. 31. 
Many other things did Jeſus in the Preſence of hu Diſciples, which are not written 
in this Book. And again, XXI. 25. There are alſo many other things that Feſus 
did, the which if they ſhould be written every one, I ſuppoſe the World could not 
contain the Books that ſhauld be written. There needs therefore no Opinion of 
intelligent and obſerving Men to convince us, that the Hiſtory of the Goſpel is 
ſo far conciſe, that a great many Matters of Fact are omitted, and a great ma- 
ny leſs material Circumſtances, even of thoſe that are ſet down. But will any 
intelligent or obſerving Man, any one that bears the Name of a Chriſtian, have 
the Impudence to ſay, that the inſpir'd Writers, in the relation they give us 
of what Chriſt and his Apoſtles preach'd to Unbelievers to convert them to 
the Faith, omitted the Fundamental Articles which thoſe Preachers propos'd 
to make Men Chriſtians; and without a Belief of which they could. not be 
Chriſtians ? 21 

The Unmasker talks after his wonted faſhion; ſeems to ſay ſomething, which 
when examin'd proves nothing to his purpoſe. He tells us, That in ſome places, 
where the Article of Jeſus the Meſſiah is mention d alone, at the ſame time other 
Matters of Faith were propos d. | ask, were theſe other Matters of Faith all the 
Unmasker's neceſſary Articles? If not, what are thoſe other Matters of Faith 
to the. Unmasker's purpoſe? As for example, in St. Peter's Sermon, Acts Il. 
Other, Matters of Faith were propos d with the Article of Jeſus the Meſſiah. But 
what does this make for his Fundamental Articles? Were they all propos'd 
with the Article of Jeſus the Meſſiah? If not, Unbelievers were converted 


and brought into the Church, without the Unmasker's neceſſary Articles. Three 


Thouſand were added to the Church by this one Sermon. I paſs by now St. 
Luke's not mentioning a Syllable of the greateſt part of the VUnmasker's neceſſary 
Articles; and ſhall conſider only how long that Sermon may have been. 
*Tis plain from v. 15. that it began not till about nine in the Morning; and 
from v. 41. that before Night Three Thouſand were converted and baptiz'd. 
Now I ask the Unmasker, whether ſo ſmall a number of Hours as St. Peter 
muſt neceſſarily employ in preaching to them, were ſufficient to inſtruct ſuch 
a mix'd Multitude ſo fully in all thoſe Articles, which he has propos'd as ne- 
ceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian ; as that every one of thoſe 
Three Thouſand, that were that day baptiz'd, did underſtand and explicitly 
believe every one of thoſe his Articles, juſt in the ſenſe of our Unmasker's Syſ- 
tem? Not to mention thoſe remaining Articles which the Unmasker will not 
be able in twice as many Months to find and declare to us. NE | 
He ſays, That in ſome places, where the Article of Jeſus the Meſſiah is men- 
tion'd alone, at the ſume time other Matters of Faith were propos d. Let us take 
this for ſo at preſent, yet this helps not the Unmasker's Caſe. The Fundamen- 


tal Articles, that were propos'd by our Saviour and his Apoſtles, neceſſary to 


be believ'd to make Men Chriſtians, are not ſet down; but only this ſingle one 
of Jeſus the Meſſiah: Therefore will any one dare to ſay they are omitted every 
where by the Evangeliſts? Did the Hiſtorians of the Goſpel make their Rela- 
tion ſo conciſe and ſhort, that giving an account in ſo many places of the 
Preaching of our Saviour and his Apoſtles for the Converſion of the Unbeliev- 
ing World, they did not in any one place, nor in all of them together, ſet 
down the neceſſary Points of that Faith, which their Unbelieving Hearers 
were converted to? If they did not, how can their Hiſtories be call'd the 
Goſpels of Jeſus Chriff ? Or how can they ſerve to the end for which they 
were written? Which was, to publiſh to the World the Doctrine of Feſus 
Christ, that Men might be brought into his Religion. Now I challenge the 


 Unmasker to ſhew me, not out of any one place, but out of all the Preachings 


of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, recorded in the four Goſpels, and the Acts, 
all thoſe Propoſitions which he has reckon'd up as Fundamental Articles of 
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Faith. If they are not to be found there, *tis plain that either they are not 
Articles of Faith neceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian; or elſe 
that thoſe inſpir'd Writers have given us an account of the Goſpel, or Chri- 
ſtian Religion, wherein the greateſt part of the Doctrines neceſſary to be be- 
liev'd to make a Man a Chriſtian, are wholly omitted : Which in ſhort is to ſay, 
that the Chriſtianity, which is recorded in the Goſpels and the Acts, is not 
that Chriſtianity which is ſuſficient to make a Man a Chriſtian. This (as ab- 
ſurd and impious as it is) is what our Unmasker charges upon the Conciſeneſs 
(as he is pleas'd to call it) of the Evangelical Hiſtory. And this we muſt 
take upon his word, tho theſe inſpir'd Writers tell us the direct contrary. For 
St. Luke, in his Preface to his Goſpel, tells Theophilus, that having a perfect 
Knowledg OF ALL T HINGS, the Deſign of his writing was to ſet them 
in order, that he might know the Certainty of thoſe things that were believ'd 
amongſt Chriſtians. And his Hiſtory of the Acts begins thus, The former Trea- 
tiſe Li. e. his Goſpel] have I made, O Theophilus, of ALL that Feſus began 
to do and to teach. So that how conciſe ſoever the Vnmasker will have his Hiſ. 
tory to be, he profeſſes it to contain ALL that Jeſus taught. Which ALL 
muſt, in the narroweſt ſenſe that can be given it, contain at leaſt al things 
neceſſary to make a Man a Chriſtian. *Twould elſe be a very lame and imper- 
fe& Hiſtory of ALL that Jeſus taught; if the Faith contain'd in it were not 
ſufficient to make a Man a Chriſtian. This indeed, as the Unmasker hath been 
pleas'd to term it, would be a very laut Faith, a very lank Goſpel. | 

St. John alſo ſays thus of his Hiſtory of the Goſpel, Ch. XX. 30, 31. Many 
other Signs truly did Jeſus in the preſence of his Diſciples, which are not written in 
this Book : So far his Hiſtory is, by his own Confeſſion, conciſe, But theſe, ſays 
he, are written, that ye might believe, that Jeſus is the Meſſiah, the Son of God; 
and that believing, ye might have Life thro his Name. As conciſe as it was, there 
was yet (if the Apoſtle's word may be taken for it againſt the Unmasker's) e- 
nough contain'd in his Goſpel for the procuriug of eternal Life to thoſe who 
believ'd it. And whether it was that one Article that he there ſets down, viz. 
That Feſus was the Meſſiah, or that Set of Articles which the Unmasker gives us, 
I ſhall leave to this modern Divine to reſolve, And if he thinks ſtill, that all 
the Articles he has ſet down in his Roll, are neceſſary to be believ'd to make a 
Man a Chriſtian, I muſt deſire him to ſhew them to me in St. John's Goſpel, or 
elſe to convince the World, that St. John was miſtaken, when he ſaid, that he 
had written his Goſpel, that Men might believe that Feſus is the Meſſiah, the Son 
of God; and that believing they might have Life thro his Name. 

So that granting the Hiſtory of the Scripture to be ſo conciſe as the Unmasker 
would have it, viz, That in ſome places the infallible Writers, recording the 
Diſcourſes of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, omitted all the other Fundamental 
Articles, propos'd by them to be believ'd to make Men Chriſtians, but this one, 
that Jeſus was the Meſſiah; yet this will not remove the Objection that lies a- 

gainſt his other Fundamentals, which are not to be found in the Hiſtories of the 
four Evangeliſts; nay, not to be found in every one of them. If every one 
of them contains the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, and conſequently all things ne- 
ceſſary to Salvation, whether this will not be a new ground of Accuſation a- 
ainſt me, and give the Unmasker a Right to charge me with laying by three of 
the Goſpels with Contempt, as well as he did before charge me with a Contempt of 
the Epiſtles, muſt be left to his ſovereign Authority to determine. = 
Having ſhew'd, that allowing all he ſays here to be as he would have it, yet 
it clears not the Objection that lies againſt his Fundamentals; I ſhall now exa- 
mine what Truth there is in what he here pretends, viz. That tho the one Ar- 
ticle, that Jeſus is the Meſſiah, be mention'd alone in ſome places, yet we have 
reaſon to be perſuaded, from the Conciſeneſs of the Scripture-Hiſtory, that there 
were at the ſame time join'd with it other neceſlary Articles of Faith, in the 
Preaching of our Saviour and his Apoſtles. : . 

It is to be obſerv'd, that the Unmasker builds upon this falſe Suppoſition, 
that in ſome places other neceſſary Articles of Faith, join'd with that of Jeſus 
the Meſſiab, are by the Evangeliſts mention'd to be propos'd by our Saviour 
and his Apoſtles, as neceſlary to be believ'd to make thoſe they preach'd to 
Chriſtians. For his ſaying, that in ſome places that one neceſſary Article 5 

| mention 
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mention'd alone, implies, that in other places it is not mention'd alone, but 
join'd with other neceſſary Articles, But then it will remain upon bim to ſhew, 


XXXVI. In what place either of the Goſpels or Mi the Acts, other Articles of Faith 
are join'd with this, and propos'd as neceſſary to be believed to make Men 
Chriſtians. 


The Unmacker, tis probable, will tell us, that the Article of Chriſt's Re- 
ſurre&ion is ſometimes join'd with this of the 27eſſiah, as particularly in that 
firſt Sermon of St. Peter, Acts II. by which there were three Thouſand added 
to the Church at one time. Anſw. This Sermon well conſider'd, will explain 
to us both the Preaching of the Apoſtles, what it was that they propos'd to 
their unbelieving Auditors to make them Chriſtians; and alſo t manner of 
St. Luke's recording their Sermons. Tis true, that here are deliver'd by 
St. Peter many other Matters of Faith, beſides that of Feſw being the Meſſiah : 
for all that he ſaid being of Divine Authority, is Matter of Faith, and may not 
be disbeliev'd. The firſt part of his Diſcourſe is, to prove to the Jews, that 
what they had obſerved of Extraordinary at that time amongſt the Diſciples, 
who ſpake variety of Tongues, did not proceed from Wine, but from the Holy 
Ghoſt: And that this was the pouring out of the Spirit, propheſy'd of by the Pro- 
phet Joel. This is all Matter of Faith, and is written that it might be believed: 
But yet I think, that neither the VUnmasker, nor any body elſe will ſay, that 
this is ſuch a neceſſary Article of Faith, that no Man could, without an expli- 
cit Belief of it, be a Chriſtian : Tho being a Declaration of the Holy Ghoſt 
by St. Peter, it is ſo much a Matter of Faith, that no body to whom it is now 
propos'd, can deny it and be a Chriſtian. And thus all the Scripture of the 
New Teſtament, given by Divine Inſpiration, is Matter of Faith, and neceſ- 
ſary to be believed by all Chriſtians to whom it is propos'd. But yet 1 do 
not think any one ſo unreaſonable as to ſay, that every Propoſition in the New 
Teſtament is a Fundamental Article of Faith, which is requir'd explicitly to 
be believed to make a Man a Chriſtian. 

Here now is a Matter of Faith join'd, in the ſame Sermon, with this Funda- 
mental Article, That Jeſus is the Meſſiah; and reported by the Sacred Hiſtorian 
ſo at large, that it takes up a third part of St. Peter's Sermon, recorded by 
St. Luke: And yet it is ſuch a Matter of Faith, as is not contain'd in the Un- 
masker's Catalogue of neceſſary Articles. 1 muſt ask him then, whether 
St. Luke were ſo conciſe an Hiſtorian, that he would ſo at large ſet down a 


Matter of Faith propos'd by St. Peter, that was not neceſſary to be beliey'd 


to make a Man a Chriſtian, and wholly leave out the very mention of all the 
Unmacker's additional neceſſary Articles, if indeed they were neceſſary to 
be believ'd to make Men Chriſtians? I know not how any one could charge 
the Hiſtorian with greater Unfaithfulneſs, or greater Folly. But this the Un. 
masker ſticks not at, to preſerve to himſelf the Power of appointing what ſhall, 
and what ſhall not be neceſſary Articles; and of making his Syſtem the Chriſtia- 
nity neceſſary, and only neceſſary to be receiv'd. 

The next thing that St. Peter proceeds to in this his Sermon, is, to declare to 
the Coney Jews, that Feſws of Nazareth, who had done Miracles amongſt 
them, whom they had crucify'd and put to death, and whom God. had rais d 
again from the Dead, was the Meſſiah. | 

Here indeed our Saviour's Crucifixion, Death and ReſurreQion are mention'd: 
And if they were no where elſe recorded, are Matters of Faith, which, with 
all the reſt of the New Teſtament, ought to be beliey'd by every Chriſtian to 
whom it is thus propos'd, as a part of Divine Revelation. But that theſe 
were not here progoe's to the Unbelieving Jews, as the Fundamental Articles, 
which St. Peter principally aimed at, and endeavour'd to convince them of, is 
evident from hence; that they are made uſe of as Arguments to perſuade them 
of this Fu ndamental Truth, viz. That Jeſus was the Meſſiah, whom they ought 
to take for their Lord and Ruler. For whatſoever is brought as an Argument 
to prove another Truth, cannot be thought to be the principal thing aimed 
at in that Argumentation; tho it may have ſo ſtrong and immediate a Con- 
nection with the Concluſion, that you cannot deny it without denying my 
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what is infer'd from it, and is therefore the fitter to be an Argument to prove 
it. But that our Saviour's Crucifixion, Death, and Reſurrection, were uſed 
here as Arguments to perſuade them into a belief of this Fundamental Ar- 
ticle, That Jeſus was the Meſſiah, and not as Propoſitions of a new Faith they 
were to receive; is evident from hence, that St. Peter preach'd here to thoſe 
who knew the Death and Crucifixion of Feſus as well as he: and therefore 
theſe could not be propos'd to them as new Articles of Faith to be believ'd. 
But thoſe Matters of Fact being what the Jews knew already, were a good Ar- 
gument, join'd with his Reſurrection, to convince them of that Truth, which 
he endeavour'd to give them a Belief of. And therefore he rightly infer'd 
from theſe Facts join'd together, this Concluſion, the believing whereof would 
make them Chriſtians : Therefore let all the Houſe of Iſrael know aſſuredly, that 
God bath made that ſame Jeſus, whom ye have crucified, Lord and Chriſt. To the 
making good this ſole Propoſition, his whole Diſcourſe tended: This was 
the ſole Truth he labour'd to convince them of; this the Faith he endea- 
vour'd to bring them into; which as ſoon as they had receiv'd with Re- 
pentance, they were by Baptiſm admitted into the Church, and three Thou- 
ſand at once made Chriſtians. 

Here St. Luke's own Confeſſion, without that of intelligent and obſerving Men, 
which the Unmasker has recourſe to, might have ſatisfy'd him again, that in 
relating Matters of Fact, many Paſſages are omitted by the ſacred Pen- men. For, 
11 St. Luke here, ver. 40. And with many other Words, which are not ſet 

own. 

One would at firſt ſight, wonder why the Unmasker neglects theſe demonſtra- 
tive Authorities of the Holy Pen- men themſelves, where they own their O- 
miſſions, to tell us, that it is confeſſed by all intelligent and obſerving Men, that 
in relating Matters of Fatt, many Paſſages are omutted by the ſacred Pen-men. 


St. John, in what he ſays of his Goſpel, directly profeſſes large Omiſſions, and 


ſo does St. Luke here. But theſe Omiſſions would not ſerve the Unmasker's 
turn; for they are directly againſt him, and what he would have: and there- 
fore he had reaſon to paſs them by. For St. John in that Paſſage above-cited, 
Chap. XX. 30, 31. tells us, that how much ſoever he had left out of his Hiſtory, 
he had inſerted that, which was enough to be believ'd to eternal Life. But 
theſe are written that ye might believe, and believing ye might have Life. But 
this is not all he aſſures us of, viz. That he had recorded all that was neceſ- 
ſary to be believ'd to eternal Life: but he, in expreſs words, tells us what 
is that ALL that is neceſſary to be believed to eternal Life; and for the 
proof of which Propoſition alone, he writ all the reſt of his Goſpel, viz, That 
we might believe. What? Even this; That Feſus is the Chriſt the Son of God, and 
that believing this, we might bave Life through his Name. 

This may ſerve for a Key to us, in reading the Hiſtory of the New Teſta- 
ment; and ſhew us why this Article, that Jeſus was the Meſſiah, is no where 
omitted, tho a great part of the Arguments uſed to convince Men of it, nay 
very often the whole Diſcourſe made to lead Men into the Belief of it, be 
intirely omitted. The Spirit of God directed them every where to ſet down 
the Article, which was abſolutely neceſlary to be believ'd to make Men Chriſ- 
tians; ſo that that could no ways be doubted of nor miſtaken : But the Argu- 
ments and Eyvidences, which were to lead Men into this Faith, would be 
ſufficient, if they were once found any where, tho ſcatter'd here and there 
in thoſe Writings, whereof that infallible Spirit was the Author. This pre- 
ſerv'd the Decorum us'd in all Hiſtories, and avoided thoſe continual large 

ad unneceſſary Repetitions, which our critical Unmasker might have call'd te- 
dious, with juſter reaſon than he does the Repetition of this ſhort Propoſition, 
That Jeſus is the Meſſiab; which I ſet down no oftner in my Book, than the 
Holy Ghoſt thought fit to inſert in the Hiſtory of the New Teſtament, as 
\ conciſe as it is. But this it ſeems to our nice Vnmasker, is tedious, tedious and 
offenſive. And if a Chriſtian, and a Succeſſor of the Apoſtles, cannot bear the 
being ſo often told, what it was that our Saviour and his Apoſtles every 
where preach*d to the Believers of one God, tho it be contain'd in one ſhort 
Propoſition ; what cauſe of Exception and Diſguſt would it have been to Hea- 
then Readers, ſome whereof might perhaps have been as Critical as the . 
mas ker, 
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masker, if this ſacred Hiſtory bad in every Page been fill'd with the repeated 
Diſcourſes of the Apoſtles, all of them every where to the ſame purpoſe, viz. 
to perſuade Men to believe, that Feſus was the Meſſiah ? It was neceſſary even 
by the Laws of Hiſtory, as often as their preaching any where was mention'd, 
to tell to what purpoſe they ſpoke ; which being always to convince Men of 
this one Fundamental Truth, *tis no wonder we find it ſo often repeated. But 
the Arguments and Reaſonings, with which this one Point is urged, are, as the 
ought to be, in moſt places left out. A conſtant Repetition of them had been 
ſuperfluous, and conſequently might juſtly have been blam'd as tedious. But 
there is enough recorded abundantly to convince any rational Man, any one 
not wilfully blind, that he is that promiſed Saviour. And in this we have a 
reaſon of the Omiſſions in the Hiſtory of the New Teſtament ; which were no 
other than ſuch, as became prudeat, as well as faithful Writers. Much leſs did 
that Conciſeneſs (with which the Unmasker would cover his bold Cenſure of 
the Goſpels and the Acts, and as it ſeems, lay them by with Contempt) make 
the holy Writers omit any _ in the preaching of our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles, abſolutely neceſſary to be known and believed to make Men Chriſ. 
Lians. 

Conformable hereunto we ſhall find St. Luke writes his Hiſtory of the A#s 
of the Apoſtles. In the beginning of it he ſets down at large ſome of the Diſ- 
courſes made to the unbelieving Fews. But in moſt other places, unleſs it be 
where there was ſomething particular in the Circumſtances of the matter, he 
contents himſelf to tell to what purpoſe they ſpoke ; which was every where 
only this, That Feſus was the Meſſiah. Nay, St. Luke in the firſt Speech of St. 
Peter, Acts II. which he thought fit to give us a great part of, yet owns the 
Omiſſion of ſeveral things that the Apoſtle ſaid. For having expreſſed this 
Fundamental Doctrine, That Jeſus was the Meſſiah, and recorded ſeveral of 
the Arguments wherewith St. Peter urged it, for the Converſion of the unbe- 
lieving Jews his Auditors, he adds, verſ. 40. And with many other words did he 
teſtify and exhort, ſaying, Save your ſelves from this untoward Generation. Here 
he confeſſes, that he omitted a great deal which St. Peter had ſaid to perſuade 
them. To what? To that which in other words he had juſt ſaid before, 
verſ. 38. Repent and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jeſus Chriſt, i. e. 
Believe Feſus to be the Meſſiah, take him as ſuch for your Lord and King, and 
reform your Lives by a ſincere Reſolution of Obedience to his Laws. | 

Thus we have an account of the Omiſſions in the Records of Matters of Fact 
in the New Teſtament. But will the Unmasker ſay, that the preaching of 
thoſe Articles that he has given us as neceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man 
a Chriſtian, was part of thoſe Matters of Fact, which have been omitted in the 
Hiſtory of the New Teſtament? Can any one think, that the Corruption and 
Degeneracy of human Nature, with the true Original of it (the Defection of our 
firſt Parents) the Propagation of Sin and Mortality, our Reſtoration and Reconcilia- 
tion by Chriſt's Blood, the Eminency and Excellency of his Prieſthood, the Efficacy of 
his Death, the full Satisfaction thereby made to divine Fuſtice, and his being made 
an all-ſufficient Sacrifice for Sin, our Juſtification by Chriſt's Righteouſneſs, Election, 
Adoption, &c. were all propos'd, and that too in the ſenſe of our Author's 
Syſtem, by our Saviour and his Apoſtles, as Fundamental Articles 'of Faith, 
neceſſary to be explicitly believ'd by every Man, to make him a Chriſtian, in 
all their Diſcourſes to Unbelievers; and yet that the inſpired Pen- men of thoſe 
Hiſtories, every where left the mention of theſe Fundamental Articles wholly 
out? This would have been to have writ not a conciſe, but an imperfe& Hiſ- 
tory of all that Feſus and his Apoſtles taught. $ 

What an account would it have been of the Goſpel, as it was firſt preach'd 
and propagated, if the greateſt part of the neceſſary Doctrines of it were 
wholly left out, and a Man could not find from one end to the other of this 
whole Hiſtory, that Religion which is neceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man a 
Chriſtian? And yet this is that, which under the Notion of their being con- 
cife, the Unmasker would perſuade us to have been done by St. Luke and the 
other Evangeliſts in their Hiſtories. And *tis no leſs than what he plainly 
ſays in his Thoughts concerning the Cauſes of Atheiſm, p. rog. where, to ag- 
gravate my Fault in paſſing by the Epiſtles, and to ſhew the gs. of 
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ſearching in them for Fundamentals, he in words blames me; but in effect, 


condemns the Sacred Hiſtory contain'd in the Goſpels and the Acts. It i. 
moſt evident, ſays he, to any thinking Man, that the Author of the Reaſonable- 
neſs of Chriſtianity purpoſely omits the Epiſtolary Writings of the Apoſtles, becauſe 
they are fraught with other Fundamental Doctrines beſides that one which he men- 
tions. There we are inſtrutted concerning theſe grand Heads of Chriſtian Divinity. 
Here, i. e. in the Epiſtles, ſays he, there are Diſcoveries concerning Satisfaction, &c. 
And ia the cloſe of his Liſt of Grand Heads, as he calls them, ſome whereof I 
have above ſet down out of him, he adds, Theſe are the Matters of Faith contained 
in the Epiſtles. By all which Expreſſions he plainly ſignifies, that theſe which 
he calls Fundamental Dottrines, are none of thoſe we are inſtructed in, in the 
Goſpels and the Acts; that they are not diſcover'd nor contain'd in the hiſto- 
rical Writings of the Evangeliſts : Whereby he confeſſes, that either our Sa- 
viour and his Apoſtles did not propoſe them in their Preachings to their un- 
believing Hearers ; or elſe, that the ſeveral faithful Writers of their Hiſtory, 
wilfully, i. e. unfaithfully, every where omitted them in the account they have 
left us of thoſe Preachings ; which could ſcarce poſſibly be done by them all, 
and every where, without an aQual Combination amongſt them, to ſmother 
the greateſt and moſt material parts of our Saviour's and his Apoſtles Diſ- 
courſes. For what elſe did they, if all that the Unmasker has ſet down in his 
Liſt be Fundamental Doctrines; every one of them abſolutely neceſſary to be 
believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian, which our Saviour and his Apoſtles'every 
where preach'd to make Men Chriſtians ; but yet St. Luke and the other Evan- 
geliſts, by a very guilty and unpardonable Conciſeneſs, every where omitted 
them, and throughout their whole Hiſtory never once tell us, they were 
ſo much as propos'd, much leſs that they were thoſe Articles which the A- 
poſtles labour'd to eſtabliſh and convince Men of every where, before they ad- 
mitted them to Baptiſm? Nay, the far greateſt part of them, the Hiſtory 
they writ does not any where ſo much as once mention? How after ſuch an 
Imputation as this the VUnmacker will clear himſelf from laying by the four 
Goſpels and the Ads with Contempt, let him look; if my not collecting Fun- 
damentals out of the Epiſtles had that Guilt in it. For I never deny'd all 
the Fundamental Doctrines to be there, but only ſaid, that there they were 
not eaſy to be found out, and diſtinguiſh'd from Doctrines not Fundamental. 
Whereas our good UVnmasker charges the hiſtorical Books of the New Teſtament 
with a total Omiſſion of the far greateſt part of thoſe Fundamental Doctrines 
of Chriſtianity, which he ſays are abſolutely neceſſary to be believed to make 
a Man a Chriſtian. | 

To convince the Reader what was abſolutely requir'd to be believed to 
make a Man a Chriſtian, and thereby clear the holy Writers from the Un- 
masker's Slander, any one need but look a little further into the Hiſtory of 
the As, and obſerve St. Luke's Method in the Writing of it. In the begin- 
ning (as we obſerv'd before) and in ſome few other places, he ſets down at 
large the Diſcourſes made by the Preachers of Chriſtianity to their unbelieving 
Auditors. But in the Proceſs of his Hiſtory, he generally contents himſelf 
to relate, what it was their Diſcourſes drive at; what was the Doctrine they 
endeavour'd to convince their unbelieving Hearers of, to make them Believers. 
This we may obſerve is never omitted. This is every where ſet down. Thus 
Act, V. 42. he tells us, that daily in the Temple, and in every Houſe, the Apoſtles 
ceafed not to teach, and to preach FESUS THE MESSIAH. The Parti- 
culars of their Diſcourſes he omits, and the Arguments they uſed to induce 
Mea to believe, he omits: But never fails to inform us carefully what it was 
the Apoſtles taught and preached, and would have Men believe. The account 
he gives us of St. Paul's preaching at Theſſalonica, is this: That three Sabbath 
Days he REASON'D with the Jews out of the Scriptures, OPENING and 
ALLEDGING, that the Meſſiah muſt needs have Suffer'd and Riſen again from 
the Dead; and that Jeſus was the Meſſiah : Acts XVII. 2, 3. At Corinth, that he 
REASON'D in the Synagogue every Sabbath, and PE RSVUA DE D the Jem. 
and the Greeks, and TE STIFIE D that Feſus was the Meſſiah; XVIII. 4, 5. That 
Apollos mightily convinced the Jews, SHEW ING BY THE SCRIPTURES 
that Feſus was the Meſſiah; XVIII. 27. 
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By theſe, and the like places, we may be ſatisfy'd what it was that the 
Apoſtles Taught and Preach'd, even this one Propoſition, That Jeſas was the 
Meſſiah : For this was the ſole Propoſition they reaſor'd about; this alone 
they reſtify ds and they ſhew'd out of the Scriptures; and of this alone they en- 
deavour'd to convince the Jews and the Greeks, that believed one God. So 
that it is 9 from hence, that St. Luke omitted nothing that the Apoſtles 
Taxght and Preach'd; none of thoſe Doctrines, that it was neceſſary to convince 
Unbelievers of, to make them Chriſtians: Tho he in moſt places omitted, 
as was fit, the Paſſages of Scripture which they alledg'd, and the Arguments 
thoſe inſpired Preachers uſed to perſuade Men to believe and imbrace that 
Doctrine. 

Another convincing Argument, to ſhew that St. Luke omitted none of thoſe 
Fundamental Doctrines which the Apoſtles any where propos'd as neceſſary to 
be believ'd, is from that different Account he gives us of their Preaching in 
other places, and to Auditors otherwiſe diſpos'd. Where the Apoſtles had 
to do with Idolatrons Heathens, who were not yet come to the knowledg of 
the only true God, there he tells us they propos'd alſo the Article of the one 
Inviſible God, Maker of Heaven and Earth : And this we find recorded in him 
out of their Preaching to the Lyſtrians, Acts XIV. and to the Athenians, Acts 
XVII. Ia the latter of which, St. Lake, to convince his Reader that he, out 
of Conciſeneſs, omits none of thoſe Fundamental Articles that were any where 
propos'd by the Preachers of the Goſpel, as neceſſary to be believ'd to make 
Men Chriſtians, ſets down not only the Article of Jeſus the Meſſiah, but that 
alſo of the one Inviſible God, Creator of all things, which (it any neceſſary 
one might) this of all other Fundamental Articles might, by an Author that 
affected brevity, with the faireſt Excuſe have been omitted, as being implied 
in that other of the Meſſiah ordained by God. Indeed, in the Story of what 
Paul and Barnabas ſaid at Lyſtra, the Article of the Meſſiah is not mention'd. 
Not that St. Luke omitted that Fundamental Article, where the Apoſtles 
taught it: But they having here begun their Preaching with that of the one 
living God, they had not, as appears, time to proceed farther, and propoſe 
to them what yet remain'd to make them Chriſtians: All that they could do 
at that time, was to hinder the People from ſacrificing to them. And before 
we hear any more of their preaching, they were, by the Inſtigation of the 
Jews, fallen upon, and Paul ſtoned. 

This, by the way, ſhews the Unmasker*s miſtake in his firſt Particular, p. 
74. where he ſays (as he does here again in his ſecond Particular, which we 
are now examining) that believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, is the firſt ſtep to 
Chriſtianity; and therefore this, rather than any other, was propounded to be believed 
by all theſe, whom either our Saviour, or the Apoſtles, invited to embrace Chriſtia- 
nity. The contrary whereof appears here; where the Article of one God is 
propos'd in the firſt place, to thoſe whoſe Unbelief made ſuch a Propoſal 
neceſſary. And therefore if his Reaſon (which he uſes again here, p. 76.) 
were good, viz. That the Article of the Meſſiah is expreſly mentions; alone, 
becauſe it is a leading Article and makes way for the reſt, this Reaſon would ra- 
ther conclude for the Article of one God; and that alone ſhould be expreſly 
mention'd inſtead of the other. Since, as he argues for the other, p. 74. 1f 
they did not believe this in the firſt place, viz. That there was one God, there 
could be no hopes that they would attend unto any other Propoſal relating to the Chriſ- 
tian Religion. The Vanity and Falfſhood of which reaſoning, viz. That the 
Article of Jeſus the Meſſiah was every where propounded rather than any other, 
becauſe it was the leading Article, we ſee in the Hiſtory of St. Paul's preaching 
to the Athenians. St. Luke mentions more than one Article, where more than 
one was propos'd by St. Paul; tho the firſt of them was that leading Article 
of one God, which if not received in the firſt place, there could be no hope they 
would attend to the reſt. 

Something the Unmasker would make of this Argument of a leading Arti- 
cle for want of a better, tho he knows not what. In his firſt Particular, 
p. 74. he makes uſe of it to ſhew, why there was but that one Article pro- 
3 by the firſt Preachers of the Goſpel; and how well that ſucceeds with 

im, we have ſeen. For this is Demonſtration, that if there were but that 
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one propqs d by our Saviour and the Apoſtles, there was but that one neceſ- 
ſary to be believ'd to make Men Chriſtians ;' unleſs he will impiouſly fay, that 
our Saviour And the Apoſtles went about preachidg to no -purpoſe : For if 
they propos d not all that was neceſſary to make Men Chriſtians, *twas in vain 
for them to preach, and others to hear; if when they heard and believ'd 
all that was propos d to them, they were not yet Chriſtians: For if any Ar- 
ticle was omitted in the Propoſal; \which Was neceſſary to make a Man a 
Chriſtian, tho they beliey'd alt that was propos'd to them, they could not yet 
be Chriſtians; unleſs a Man can from an Infidel become a Chriſtian, without 
doing what is neceſſary to make him a Chriſt iss. 

Further, if his Argument of its being a leading Article proves, that that 
alone was propos'd, It is a Contradiction to give it as a reaſon, Why it was 


ſet down alone by the Hiſtorian, where it was not propos'd alone by the 


Preacher, but other neceſſary Matters of Faith were propo d with it; "unleſs it 
can be true, that this Article of Feſus ir the Meſſixh, was propos'd alone' by 
our Saviour and his A ſtles, becauſe it was a leading Arricle, and was men- 
tion'd alone in the Hiftory of what they preach'd, becauſe it was a leading 
Article, tho it were not 'propos'd alone, but jointly with other neceſſary. 
Matters of Faith. For this is the uſe he makes here again, p. 76. of his 
leading Article under his ſecond Particular, viz To ſhew why the Hiſtorians 
mention'd this neceſſary Article, of Jeſus the Meſſiah, alone, in places where 
the Preachers of the Goſpel propos'd it not alone, but with other neceſſary 
Articles. But in this latter caſe it has no ſhew of a Reaſon at all. It may. 
be granted as reaſonable for the Teachers of any Religion not to go any far- 
ther, where they ſee the firſt Article which they propoſe is rejected; where 
the leading Truth, on which all the reſt depends, is not received. But it can 
be no reaſon at all for an Hiſtorian, who writes the' Hiſtory of theſe firſt 
Preachers, to ſet down only the one firſt and leading Article, and omit all the 
reſt,” in inſtances where more were not only propos'd, but believ'd\and im- 
brac'd, and upon that the Heaters and Believers admitted into the Church. 
»Tis not for Hiſtorians to put any diſtinction between leading or not leading 
Articles; but if they will give a true and uſeful account of the Religion, 
whoſe Original they are writing, and of the Converts made to it, they muſt 
tell, not one, but all thoſe neceſſary Articles, upon Aſſent to which Converts 
were baptiz d into that Religion, and admitted into the Church. Whoever 
ſays otherwiſe, accuſes them of falſifying the Story, miſleading the Readers, 
and giving a wrong account of the Religion which they pretend to teach the 
World, and to preſerve and propagate to future Ages. This (if it were ſo) 
no pretence of Conci/eneſs could excuſe or palliate. mY Kit: 

There is yet remaining one Conſideration, which were ſufficient of it ſelf 
to convince us, that it was the ſole Article of Faith which was preach'd; and 
that if there had been other Articles neceſſary to be known and believed by 
Converts, they could not, upon any pretence of Conti/eneſs, be ſuppos'd to be 
omitted: And that is the Commiſſions of thoſe, that were ſent to preach the 
Goſpel. Which fince the Sacred Hiſtorians mention, they cannot be ſuppos'd 
to leave out any of the material and main Heads of thoſe Commiſſions. 
St. Luke records it, Chap. IV. 43. that our Saviour ſays of himſelf, I muſt go 
unto the other Towns to tell the good News of the Kingdom, for (eis dre) upon this 
Errand am I SENT. This K. Mark calls ſimply Preaching. This Preaching, 
what it contain'd, St. Matthew tells us, Chap. IV. 23. And Jeſus went about all 
Galilee, teaching in their ' Synagogues, and preaching the good News of the King- 
dom, and healing all manner of Sickneſs, and all manner of Diſeaſes among#t the People. 
Here we have his Commiſſion,” or End of his being Tent, and the Execution of 
it; both terminating in this, that he declar'd the good News that the King- 
dom of the Meſſiah was come; and gave them to underſtand by the Miracles 
he did, that he himſelf was he, Nor does St. Matthew feem to affect ſuch Con- 
ciſeneſs, that he would have left it out, if the Goſpel had contained any other 


Fundamental Parts neceſſary to be believ'd to make Men Chriſtians. For .he 


hete ſays, All manner of 'Sickneſs, and all manner 45 Diſeaſes, when either of 
them might have been better left out, than any neceſſa 


o make his Hiſtory conciſe. ms 
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We ſee what our Saviour was ſent for. In the next place, let us look into 
the Commiſſion he gave the Apoſtles, when he ſent them to preach the Goſpel. 
We have it in the tenth of St. Matthew, in theſe words: Go not into the way 
of the Gentiles, and into any City of the Samaritans enter ye not. But go rather 
to the loſt Sheep of the Houſe of Iſrael. And as ye go PREACH, SATING 
THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN IS AT HAND, Heal the Sick, 
cleanſe the Lepers, raiſe the Dead, caſt out Devils: Freely have ye received, freely 
give. Provide neither Gold, nor Silver, nor Braſs in your Purſes; nor oy in 
your Journey; neither two Coats, neither Shoes, nor yet Staves (for the Workman 
it worthy of his Meat). And into whatſoever City or Town ye ſhall enter, inquire 
who in it is worthy, and there abide till ye go thence. And when ye come into any 
Houſe, ſalute it. And if the Houſe be worthy, let your Peace come upon it; but if 
it be not worthy, let your Peace return to you. And whoſoever ſhall not receive you, 
nor hear your words; when ye depart out of that Houſe or City, ſhake off the Duſt 
of your Feet, Verily, I ſay unto you, it ſhall be more tolerable for the Land of 
Sodom and Gomorrha, in the Day of Judgment, than for that City. Behold, I 
ſend you forth as Sheep in the midſt of Wolves : Be ye therefore wiſe as Serpents, 
and harmleſs as Doves. But beware of Men, for they will deliver you up to the 
Councils, and they will ſcourge you in their Synagogues. And ye ſhall be brought 
before Governours, and Kings, for my ſake, for a Teſtimony againſt them and the 
Gentiles. But when they deliver you up, take no thought how, or what ye ſhall 
ſpeak ;, for it ſhall be given you in that ſame Hour, what ye ſhall ſpeak. For it is 
not ye that ſpeak, but the Spirit of your Father which ſpeaketh in you. And the 
Brother ſhall deliver up the Brother to Death, and the Father the Child: and the 
Children ſhall riſe up againſt the Parents, and cauſe them to be put to Death. And 
ye ſhall be hated of all Men for my Name's ſake: But he that endureth to the end 
ſhall be ſaved. But when they perſecute you in this City, flee ye into another : For 
verily I ſay unto you, ye ſhall not have gone over the Cities of Iſrael, till the Son of 
Man be come. The Diſciple is not above his Maſter, nor the Servant above his 
Lord. Ir is enough for the Diſciple that he be as bis Maſter, and the Servant as 
his Lord. If they have called the Maſter of the Houſe Beelzebub, bow much more 
ſhall they call them of his Houſhold ? Fear them not therefore : for there is nothing 
covered which ſhall not be revealed; and hid that (ball not be known. What I tell 
you in Darkneſs, that ſpeak ye in Light: And what ye hear in the Ear, that 
preach ye upon the Hovſe-tops. And fear not them which kill the Body, but are not 
able to kill the Soul: But rather fear him which is able to deſtroy both Soul and Body 
in Hell, Are not two Sparrows ſold for a Farthing ? and one of them ſhall not fall 
on the ground without your Father. But the very Hairs of your Flead are all num- . 
bred. Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more Value than many Sparrows. Whoſoever 


therefore ſhall confeſs me before Men, him will I confeſs alſo before my Father which is 


in Heaven. But whoſoever ſhall deny me before Men, him will I alſo deny before my 
Father which is in Heaven. Think not that I am come to ſend Peace on Earth: I 


' Came not to ſend Peace, but a Sword. For I am come to ſet a Man at variance a- 


gainſt bis Father, and the Daughter againſt her Mother, and the Daughter-in- Law 
againſt her Mother-in-Law. And a Man's Foes ſhall be they of his own Houſhold. 


He that loveth Father and Mother more than me, is not worthy of me : and he that 


loveth Son or Daughter more than me, is not worthy of me. And he that taketh not 
his Croſs, and followeth after me, is not worthy of me. He that findeth his Life 
ſhall loſe it: and he that loſeth bis Life for my ſake, ſhall find it. He that receiveth 
you, receiveth me; and he that receiveth me, receiveth him that ſent me. He that 


receiveth a Prophet in the name of a Prophet, ſhall receive a Prophet's Reward ;, and 


be that receiveth a righteous Man, ſhall receive a righteous Man's Reward. And 


whoſoever ſhall give to drink unto one of theſe little ones, a Cup of cold Water only 
in the name of a Diſciple, verily I ſay unto you, he ſhall in no wiſe loſe his Reward, 


And it came to paſs, when Jeſus had made an end of commanding his twelve 
Diſciples — — 1 2 | 


This is the Commiſſion our Saviour gave the Apoſtles, when he ſent them 


abroad to recover, and ſave the loſt. Sheep of the Houſe of Iſrael. And will any 


of the Unmasker's intelligent and obſerving Men ſay, that the Hiſtory of the 


Scripture is 10 conciſe, that any Paſſages, any eſſential, any material, nay any 


parts at all of the Apoſtles ' Commiſſion, are here omitted by the Sacred Pen- 
| man ? 


| Reaſmnabiencſs of Chriſtianity, &c 


man ? This. Commiſſion is ſet down ſo at fall, and ſo particularly, that st. Mat-- 


thew, who was one of them to whom it was given, ſeems not to have left 
out one word, of all that our Saviour gave him in charge. And it is ſo 
large, even to every particular Article of their Inſtructions, that 1 doubt not 
but my citing ſo much, verbatim, out of the ſacred Text, will here again be 
troubleſom to the VUnmasker. But whether he will venture again to call it 
tedious, muſt be as Nature or Caution happen to have the better on't. Can 
any one who reads this Commiſſion, unleſs he hath the Brains as well as the 
Brow of an Unmacker, alledg that the Conciſeneſs of the Hiſtory of the Scrip- 
ture has conceal'd from us thoſe Fundamental Doctrines, which our Saviour 
and his Apoſtles preach'd ; but the ſacred Hiſtorians thought fit by conſent; 
for unconceivable Reaſons, to leave out in the Narrative they give us, of thoſe 
Preachings? This Paſſage here, wholly confuteth that, They could preach 
nothing but what they were ſent to preach: And that we ſee is contained in 
theſe few words , Preach, ſaying, the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. Heal the 
Sick, cleanſe the Lepers, raiſe the Dead, caſt out Devils ; i. e. acquaint them 
that the Kingdom of the Meſſiab is come, and let them know by the Mira- 
cles you do in my Name, that I am that King and. Deliverer they expect. 
If there were any other neceſſary Articles that were to be believ'd, for the 
ſaving of the loſt Sheep they were ſent to, can one think that St. Matthew, 
who {ts down ſo minutely every Circumſtance of their Commiſſion, would 
have omitted the moſt important and material of it? He was an Ear-wit- 
neſs, and one that was ſent; and ſo (without ſuppoſing him inſpir'd) could 
not be miſled by the ſhort account he might receive from others, who by 
their own, or others Forgetfulneſs, might have drop'd thoſe other Fundamen- 
tal Articles, that the Apoſtles were order'd to preach. 


The very like account St. Luke gives us of our Saviour's Commiſſion to the" 


Seventy, Chap. X. 1—16. After theſe things the Lord appointed other ſeventy alſo, 
and ſent them two and two before his Face, into every City and Place whither he 
himſelf would come. Therefore ſaid he unto them, The Harveſt truly is great, but 
the Labourers are few: Pray ye therefore the Lord of the Harveſt, that he would 
ſend forth Labaurers into his Harveſt. Go your ways : behold I ſend you forth as 
Lambs Wolves. Carry neither Purſe, nor Scrip, nor Shoes: and ſalute no 
Man by the way. And into whatſoever Houſe ye enter, firſt ſay, Peace be to this 
Houſe. And if the Son of Peace be there, your Peace ſhall reſt upon it; if not, it 
ſhall return to you again» And in the ſame Houſe remain eating and drinking ſuch 
things as they give: for the Labourer is worthy of his Hire, Go not from Houſe 
to Houſe. And into whatſoever City ye enter and they receive you, eat ſuch things 
4s are ſet before you. And heal the Sick that are therein, and SAY UNTO 
THEM, THE KING DOM OF GOD IS COME NIGH UNTO 
100. But in whatſoever City ye enter, and they receive you not, go your ways 
out into the Streets of the ſame, and ſay, Even the very Duſt of your City which 
cleaveth on us, we do wipe off againſt you: Notwithſtanding be ye ſure of this, 
that the Kingdom of God is come nigh unto you. But 1 ſay unto you, that it (ball 
be more tolerable in that day for Sodom, than for that City. Wo unto thee Cho- 
razin, wo unto thee Bethſaida: For if the mighty Works had been done in Tyre 
and Sidon, which have been done in you, they had a great while ago repented, ſitting 
in Sackcloth and Aſhes. But it ſhall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the 
Day of Judgment, than for you. And thou Capernaum, which art exalted to 
Heaven, ſhalt be thruſt down to Hell, He that heareth you, heareth me: and 
be that deſpiſeth you, deſpiſeth me : and be that deſpiſeth me, deſpiſeth him that 
ent me- 
7 Our Saviour's Commiſſion here to the Seventy, whom he ſent to preach, is 
ſo exactly conformable to that which he had before given to the Twelve 
Apoſtles, that there needs but this one thing more to be obſerv'd, to convince 
any one that they were ſent to convert their Hearers to this ſole Belief, That 
the Kingdom of the Meſſiah was come, and that Jeſus was the Meſſiab: And 
that the Hiſtorians of the New Teſtament are not ſo conciſe in their Account 
of this matter, that they would have omitted any other neceſſary Articles of 
Belief that had been given to the Seventy in Commiſſion. That which I mean 
is, the Kingdom of the Meſſiah is twice mention'd in it to be come, verſ. 5 
an 
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630 A Second Vindication: of the 
and 11. If there were other Articles given them by our Saviour to propoſe 
to their Hearers, St. Lake muſt be very fond of this one. Article, when for 
Conciſeneſs fake, leaving out the other Fundamental Articles that our Saviour 
gave them in charge to preach, he repeats this more than once. 

The Unmaster's third Particular, 9. 76. begins thus: This alſo muſt be thong hi 
of, that tho there are ſeveral Parts and Members of the Chriſtian Faith, yet they 
do not all occur in any one place, of. Scripture. Something is in it (whether 
owing to his Will, or Underſtanding, I ſhall not enquire) that the Unmacker 
always delivers himſelf in doubtful and ambiguous Terms. It had been as 
eaſy for him to have ſaid, There are ſeveral Articles of the Chriſtian Faith 
neceſſary to be beliey*'d to make a Man a Chriſtian, as to ſay, (as he does here) 
There are ſeveral Parts and Members of the Ca Faith. Bat as an evidence 
of the Clearneſs of his Notions, or the Fairneſs of his Arguing, he always reſts - 
in generals. There are, I grant, ſeveral Parts and Members of the Chriſtian 
Faith, which do no more occur in any one place of Scripture, than the whole 
New Teſtament can be ſaid to eccur in any one place of Scripture. For every 
Propoſition deliver'd in the New Teſtament, for Divine Revelation, is a Part 
and Member of the Chriſtian Faith. But tis not thoſe Parts and Members of the 
Chriſtian Faith we are ſpeaking of; but only ſuch Parts and Members of the 
Chriſtian Faith, as are abſolutely neceſſary to be beliey'd by every Man, before 
he can be a Chriſtian, And in that ſenſe I deny his Aſſertion to be true, viz. 
That they do not occur in any one place of Scripture: For they do all occur 
in that firſt Sermon of St. Peter, Acts II. 11. by which three Thouſand were 
at that time brought into the Church, and that in theſe words: Therefore let 
all the Houſe of Iſrael know: aſſuredly, that God hath made that ſame Jeſus, whom 
you have crucified, Lord and. Chriſt, Repent and be vary every one of you in the 
Name of Jeſus Chriſt. Here is the Doctrine of jeſus the Meſſiah, the Lord, 
and of Repentance, propos'd to thoſe who already. believe, one God; which, I 
ſay, are all the parts of the Chriſtian Faith neceſſary to be receiv'd to make 
a Man a Chriſtian, To ſuppoſe, as the Unmasker does here, that more is re- 
quir'd, is to beg, .not prove the Queſtion. | 

If he diſputes this Collection of mine out of that Sermon of St. Peter, I will give 
him a more authentick Collection of the neceſſary parts of the Chriſtian Faith, 
from an Author that he will not queſtion, Let him look into Act, XX. 20, &c. 
and there he will find St. Paul ſaying thus to the Elders of Epheſus, whom he 
was taking his laſt leave of, with an Aſſurance that he ſhould never ſee them 
again: I have kept back nothing that was profitable. unto you ;, but have ſhew'd you, 
and have taught you publickly, and from Houſe to Houſe, teſtifying both to the Fews, 
and alſo to the Greeks, Repentance towards God, and Faith EY, our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt. If St. Paul knew what was neceſſary to make a Chriſtian, here it is: 
Here he (if he knew how to do it, for *tis plain from his words he deſign'd 
to do it) has put it together. But there is a greater yet than St. Paul, who 
has brought all the parts of Faith neceſſary to Salvation into one place; I mean 
our Saviour himſelf, John XVII. 13. in theſe words: This is Life eternal, that 
they might know thee the only true God, and Feſus Chriſt whom thou haſt ſent. 

But the Unmacker goes on: Therefore when in ſome places, only one ſingle part 
of the Chriſtian Faith is made mention of, as deaf arr to be 1imbrac'd in order to 
Salvation, we muſt be careful not to take it alone, but to ſupply it from ſeveral 
other places, which make mention of other neceſſary and indiſpenſable Points of Belief: 
I will give the Reader a plain inſtance of this, Rom. X. 9. If thou ſhalt believe in 
thy Heart, that God hath raid him (i. e. the Lord Feſus) from the dead, thou 
ſhalt be ſaved, Here one Article of Faith, viz. the Belief of Chriſt”s Reſurrection 
(becauſe it is of ſo great Importance in Chriſtianity ). is only mention d. but all the reſt 
muſt be ſuppos d, "ave" they are mention d in other places. 

Anſw. One would wo that any one converſant in Holy Writ, with ever 
ſo little Attention, much more that an Expounder of the Scriptures, ſhould fo 
miſtake the Senſe and Stile of the Scripture. Believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiah 
with a lively Faith, 5. e. as I have ſhew'd, taking him to be our King, with 
a ſincere Submiſſion to the Laws of his Kingdom, is all that is requir'd to 
make a Man a Chriſtian for this includes Repentance too. The believing him 

therefore to be the Meſſiah, is very often, and with great reaſon, put _ or 
| alth 
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Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 


Faith and Repentance too; which are ſometimes ſet down ſingly, where one 
is put for both, as implying the other: and ſometimes they are both men- 
tion'd; and then Faith, as contradiſtinguiſh'd to Repentance, is taken for a 
ſimple Aſſent of the Mind to this Truth, That Feſus is the Meſſiah. Now 
this Faith is variouſly expreſſed in Scriptare. 

There are ſome particulars in the Hiſtory of our Saviour, allow'd to be 
ſo peculiarly appropriated to the Meſſiah, ſuch incommunicable Marks of him, 
that to believe them of Jeſus of Nazareth was in effect the ſame, as to believe 
him to be the Meſſiab, and fo are put to expreſs it. The principal of theſe 
is his ReſurreQion from the Dead; which being the great and demonſtrative 
Proof of his being the Meſſiah, *tis not at all ſtrange that the believing his 
Reſurre&ion ſhould be put for believing him to be the Meſſiah : ſince the de- 
claring his Reſurrection, was a declaring him to be the Meſſiah. For thus St, 
Paul argues, Atts XIII. 32, 33. We declare unto you good Tidings, or, we preach 
the Goſpel to you, [for ſo the word ſignifies] how that the Promiſe that was made 
wnto the Fathers, God hath fulfilled the ſame unto us their Children, in that he 
hath raiſed up Jeſus again. The Force of which Argument lies if this, That 
if Feſus was raiſed from the dead, then he was certainly the Meſſiah: And 
thus the Promiſe of the Meſſiah was fulfilled, in raiſing Jeſus from the dead. 
The like Argument St. Paul uſeth, 1 Cor. XV. 17, If Chrif be not raiſed, your 
Faith is vain, you are yet in your Sins; i. e. if Jeſus be not riſen from the dead, 
he is not the Meſſiah, your believing it is in vain, and you will receive no bene- 
fit by that Faith. And fo likewiſe from the ſame Argument of his Reſurrec- 
tion, he at Theſſalonica proves him to be the Meſſiah, Acts XVII. 2, 3. And 
Paul, as his manner was, went into the Synagogue, and three Sabbath Days reaſoned 
with the Jews out of the Scriptures, opening and alledging that the Meſſiah muſt needs 
have ſuffer'd, and riſen again from the dead. And that this Jeſus, whom I preach 
unto you, is the Meſſiah: 

The neceſſary Connection of theſe two, that if he roſe from the Dead, he was 
the Meſſiah ;, and if he roſe not from the Dead, he was not the Meſſiah; the 
chief Prieſt and Phariſees that had proſecuted him to Death, underſtood very 
well: who therefore came together unto Pilate, ſaying, Sir, we remember that that 
Deceiver ſaid, whilſt he was yet alive, After three Days I will riſe again. Com- 
mand therefore that the Sepulchre be made ſure unto the third Day, leſt bis Diſciples 
come by Night and ſteal him away, and ſay unto the People, he is riſen from the 
Dead : So the laſt Error ſhall be worſe than the firſt. The Error they here ſpeak 
of, *tis plain, was the Opinion, that he was the Meſſiah. To ſtop that Be- 
lief, which his Miractes had procured him amongſt the People, they had got 
him put to Death: But if after that, it ſhould be believed, that he roſe again 
from the Dead, this Demonſtration that he was the Meſſiah, would but eſta- 
bliſh what they had labour'd to deſtroy, by his Death: Since no one, who be- 
| liev'd his Reſurrection, could doubt of his being the Meſſiah. 

Tis not at all therefore to be wonder'd, that his Reſurrection, his Aſcenſion, 
his Rule and Dominion, and his coming to judg the Quick and the Dead, which 
are Characteriſtical Marks of the Meſſiah, and belong peculiarly to him, ſhould 
ſometimes in Scripture be put alone, as ſufficient Deſcriptions of the Meſſiah 3 
and the believing them of him, put for believing him to be the Meſſiah. Thus, 
Atts X. our Saviour in Peter's Diſcourſe to Cornelius, when he brought him 
the Goſpel, is deſcrib'd to be the Meſſiah, by his Miracles, Death, Reſurrection, 
Dominion, and coming to judg the Quick and the Dead. 

Theſe, (which in my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, I have upon this ground 
taken the liberty to call concomitant Articles) where they are fet alone for the 
Faith to which Salvation is promis'd, plainly ſignify the believing Feſws to be 
the Meſſiah, that Fundamental Article which hzs the Promiſe of Life ; and 
ſo give no Foundation at all for what the Unmarker ſays, in theſe words: Here 
one Article of Faith, viz. the Belisf of Chriſft”s Reſurrection (becauſe it is of fo 
as: Importance in Chriſtiatiity) is only mention d; but all the-reſt muſt be fappos'd, 
ecauſe they are mention d in othor places. 

Auſw. If all the reft be of abſolute and indiſpenſible Neceflity to be be- 
tiev'd to make a Man a Chriſtian, 2d the reſt are every one of them of equal 
Importance. For things of equal Neceſſity to any End, are of equal Importance 

| to 
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to that End. But here the Truth forc'd its way unawares from the Unmasker. 
Our Saviour's Reſurrection, for the Reaſon I have given, is truly of great Im- 
portance in Chriſtianity; 10 great, that his being or not being the Meſſiah ſtands 
or falls with it: So that theſe two important Articles are inſeparable, and in 
effect make but one. For ſince that time, believe one, and you believe both; 
deny one of them, and you can believe neither. If the Unmasker can ſhew me 
any one of the Articles in his Liſt, which is not of this great Importance, men- 
tion'd alone with a Promiſe of Salvation for believing it, I will grant him to 
have ſome colour for what he ſays here. But where is to be found in the 
Scripture any ſuch Expreſſion as this; If thou ſhalt believe with thy Heart the 
Corruption and vis pairs, of human Nature, thou ſhalt be ſaved ? or the like. 
This place therefore out of the Romans makes not for, but againſt his Liſt of 
neceſſary Articles. One of them alone he cannot ſhew me any where ſet 
down, with a Suppoſition of the reſt, as having Salvation promis'd to it. Tho 
it be true, that that one which alone is abſolutely neceſſary to be ſuperadded to 
the Belief of one God, is in divers places differently expreſs'd. 

That which he ſubjoins, as a Conſequence of what he had aid, is a farther 
Proof of this: And conſequently, ſays he, if we would give an impartial Account of 
our Belief, we muſt conſult thoſe places : And they are not all together, but diſperſed 
here and there. Wherefore we muſt look them out, and acquaint our ſelves with the 
ſeveral particulars which make up our Belief, and render it entire and conſummate. _ 

Anſw. Never was Man conſtanter to a looſe way of talking. The Queſtion 
is only about Articles neceſſary to be believed to make a Man a Chriſtian : 
And here he talks of the ſeveral Particulars which make up our Belief, and ren- 
der it intire and conſummate ;, confounding, as he did before, Eſſential and Inte- 
gral parts, which it ſeems he cannot diſtinguiſh. Our Faith is true and ſaving, 
when it is ſuch as God, by the new Covenant, requires it to be: But it is not 
intire and conſummate, till we explicitly believe all the Truths contain'd in the 
Word of God. For the whole Revelation of Truth in the Scripture, being 
the proper and intire Object of Faith; our Faith cannot be tire and conſum- 
mate, till it be adequate to its proper Object, which is the whole divine Reve- 
lation contain'd in the Scripture: And ſo to make our Faith zntire and con- 
ſummate, we muſt not look out thoſe places, which he ſays, are not all together. 
To talk of looking out, and culling of places, is Nonſenſe, where the whole 


| Scripture alone can make up our Belief, and render it intire and conſummate : 


Which no one, I think, can hope for in this frail State of Ignorance and 
Error. To make the Unmasker ſpeak Senſe, and to the purpoſe here, we 
muſt underſtand him thus: That if we will give an impartial account of the Ar- 
ticles that are neceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian, we muſt 
conſult thoſe places where they are, for they are nat all together, but diſperſed here 
and there; wherefore we muſt look them out, and acquaint our ſelves with the 
ſeveral particulars which make up the Fundamental Articles of our Belief, and 
will render a Catalogue of them intire and conſummate. If his Suppoſition be 
true, | grant his Method to be reaſonable, and upon that 1 join Iſſue with 
him. Let him thus give us an impartial Account of our Belief; let him acquaint 
us with the ſeveral Particulars which make wp a Chriſtian's Belief, and render it 
intire and conſummate. U ill he has done this, let him not talk thus in the 
Air of a Method, that will not do: let bim not reproach me, as he does, for 
not taking a courſe, by which he himſelf cannot do, what he reviles me for 
failing in. But our haſty Author, ſays he, took another courſe, and thereby de- 
ceiv'd himſelf, and unhappily deceiv'd others. If it be ſo, I deſire the Unmasker 
to take the courſe he propoſes, and thereby undeceive me, and others; and 
acquaint us with the ſeveral Particulars which make up a Chriſtian's Belief, and 
render it intire and conſummate : For I am willing to be undeceiv'd : but till he 
has done that, and ſhewn us by the ſucceſs of it, that his courſe is better, he 
cannot blame us for following that courſe we have done. | 

I come now to his fourth and laſt Particular, p. 78. which he ſays, 5s the 
main Anſwer to the Objection; and therefore 1 ſhall ſet it down in his own 
words intire as it ſtands together. This, ſays he, muſt be born in our Minds, 
that Chriſtianity was eretted by degrees, according to that Prediction and Promiſe 
of our Saviour, that the Spirit ſhould teach them all things, Joha XIV. 26. and 


that 
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that he ſhould guide them into all Truth, John XVI. 13. viz; after bis Departure 
and Aſcenſion, when the Holy Ghoſt was to be ſent in a ſpecial manner to enlighten 
Mens Minds, and to diſcover to them the great Myſteries o Chriſtianity. This us 
to be noted by us, as that which gives great Light in the preſent caſe. The diſcovery 
of the Dottrines of the Goſpel was gradual. It mas by certain ſteps that Chriſtia- 
nity climbed to its height. We are not to think then, that all the neceſſary Doc- 
trines of the Chriſtian Religion were clearly publiſh'd to the World in our Saviour's 
Time. Not but that all that were neceſſary for that time, were publiſh'd : But ſome 
which were neceſſary for the ſucceeding one, were not then diſcover'd, or at leaſt, 
not fully. They had ordinarily no Belief, before Chriſt”s Death and Reſurrection, of 
thoſe ſubſtantial Articles, i. e. that he ſhould die and riſe again: But we read in 
the Acts, and in the Epiſtles, that theſe were formal Articles of Faith afterwards, 
and are ever ſince neceſſary to compleat the Chriſtian Belief. So as to other great 
Verities, the Goſpel increaſed by degrees, and was not perfect at once. Which fur- 
niſhes us with a Reaſon, why moſt of the choiceſt and ſublimeſt Truths of Cbriſtia- 
nity are to be met with in the Epiſtles of the Apoſtles, they being ſuch Do&rines as 
were not clearly diſcover'd and open'd in the Goſpels and the Aits, Thus far the 
UVnmacker. 0 | | 

I thought hitherto, that the Covenant of Grace in Chriſt Jeſus had been but 
one, immatably the ſame: But our Vamasker here makes two, or 1 know not 
how many. For I cannot tell how to conceive, that the Conditions of any 
Covenant ſhould be chang'd, and the Covenant remain the ſame z every Change 
of Conditions, 1a my apprehenſion, makes a new and another Covenant. We 
are not to think, ſays the Unmasker, That all the neceſſary Doftrines of the Chriſ- 
tian Keligion were clearly publiſh'd to the World in our Saviour's Time; not but that 
all that were neceſſary for that time were publiſh'd: But ſome which were neceſſa 
for the ſucceeding one, were not then diſcover'd, or, at leaſt, not fully. Anſw, The 
Unmasker, conſtant to himſelf, ſpeaks here doubtfully, and cannot tell whether 
he ſhould ſay, that the Articles neceſſary to ſucceeding Times, were diſcover'd 
in our Sayiour's Time, or no: And therefore, that he may provide himſelf a 
Retreat in the Doubt he is in, he ſays, They were not clearly publiſid; they 


were not then diſcover”d, or at leaſt not fully. But we muſt deſire him to pull off 


his Mask, and to that purpoſe, 

1. Lask him how he can tell, that all the neceſſary DoQrines were obſcurely 
publiſh'd, or, in part diſcover 4? For an obſcure publiſhing, a Diſcovery in part, 
is oppoſed to, and intimated in mor clearly publiſh'd, not fully diſcover'd. And 
if a clear and full Diſcovery be all that he denies to them, I ask, 


XXXVII. Which thoſe Fundamental Articles are, which were obſcurely publiſh? a, 
but not fully diſcover'd, in our Saviour's Time ? 


And next, I ſhall deſire him to tell me, 


XXXVIIL Whether there are any Articles neceſſary to be believed to make a 
Man a Chriſtian, that were not diſcover'd at all in our Saviour's Time ; and 


which they are ? 


If he cannot ſhew theſe diſtinctly, it is plain he talks at random about them; 
but has no clear and diſtin& Conception of thoſe that were publiſh'd, or not 
publiſh'd, clearly or obſcurely diſcover'd, in our Saviour's Time. It was ne- 
ceſſary for him to ſay ſomething, for thoſe his pretended neceſſary Articles, 
which are not to be found any where propos'd in the Preaching of our Saviour 
and his Apoſtles, to their yet Unbelieving Auditors; and therefore he ſays, 
We are not to think all the neceſſary Dottrines of the Chriſtian Religion were clearly 


publiſh'd to the World in our Saviour's Time. But he barely ſays it, without 


giving any Reaſon, why we are not to think ſo. It is enough that it is neceſſary 
to his Hypotheſis. He ſays, we are not to think ſo, and we are preſently bound 
not to think ſo. Elſe from another Man, that did not uſurp an Authority 
over our Thoughts, it would have requir'd ſome Reaſon to make them think, 


that ſomething more was requir'd to make a Man a Chriſtian after, than in 
our Saviour's Time. For, as I take it, it is not a very probable, much leſs a 
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ſelf-evident Propoſition, to be receiv'd without Proof, That there was ſome- 
thing neceſſary for that Time, to make a Man a Chriſtian, and ſomething more 
that was neceſſary to make a Man a Chriſtian in the ſucceeding Time. 

However, ſince this great Maſter ſays we ought to think ſo, let us in Obe- 
dience think ſo as well as we can ; till he vouchſafes to give us ſome Reaſon 
to think, that there was more requir'd to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſ- 
tian in the ſucceeding time, than in our Saviour's. This, inſtead of removing, 
does but increaſe the Difficulty : For if more were neceſſary to be believed 
to make a Man a Chriſtian after our Saviour's time, than was during his Life; 
how comes it, that no more was propos'd by the Apoſtles in their Preaching 
to Unbelievers for the making them Chriſtians, after our Saviour's Death, 
than there was before; even this one Article, that he was the Meſſiah ? For 
I deſire the Vnmaster to ſhew me any of thoſe Articles mention'd in his 
Liſt (except the Reſurrection and Aſcenſion of our Saviour, which were inter- 
vening Matters of Fact, evidencing him to be the Meſſiah) that were propos'd 
by the Apoſtles, after our Saviour's time, to their Unbelieving Hearers, to 
make them Chriſtians. This one Doctrine, that Jeſus was the Meſſiah, was 
that which was propos'd in our Saviour's time to be believ'd, as neceſſary to 
make a Man a Chriſtian : The ſame Doctrine was likewiſe what was propos'd 
afterwards, in the preaching of the Apoſtles to Unbelievers, to make them 
Chriſtians. 

I grant this was more clearly propos'd after, than in our Saviour's time : 
but in both of them it was all that was propos'd to the Believers of one God, 
to make them Chriſtians. Let him ſhew, that there were any other propos'd 
in, or after our Saviour's time, to be believ'd, to make Unbelievers Chriſtians. 
If he means by neceſſary Articles publiſh'd to the World, the other Doctrines con- 
tain'd in the Epiſtles; I grant they are all of them neceſſary Articles to be 
believ'd by every Chriſtian, as far as he underſtands them, But I deny, that they 
were propos'd to thoſe they were writ to, as neceſſary to make them Chriſ- 
tians, for this demonſtrative Reaſon ; Becauſe they were Chriſtians already. 
For example, Many Doctrines proving, and explaining, and giving a farther 
Light into the Goſpel, are publiſh'd in the Epiſtles to the Corinthians and Theſ- 


ſalonians. Theſe are all of Divine Authority, and none of them may be diſ- 


believ'd by any one who is a Chriſtian: But yet what was propos'd or pub- 
liſh'd to both the Corinthians and Theſſalonians to make them Chriſtians, was 
only this Doctrine, That Jeſus was the Meſſiah: as may be ſeen, Act, XVII, 
XVIII. This then was the Doctrine neceſſary to make Men Chriſtians in our 
Saviour's time; and this the only Doctrine neceſſary to make Unbelievers 
Chriſtians after our Saviour's time. The only difference was, that it was 
more clearly propos'd after, than before his Aſcenſion: the Reaſon whereof 
has been ſufficiently explain'd. But any other Doctrine but this, propos'd 
clearly or obſcurely, in, or after our Saviour's time, as neceſlary to be believed 
to make Unbelievers Chriſtians, That remains yet to be ſhewn, 

When the Unmasker ſpeaks of the Doctrines that were neceſſary for the ſuc- 
ceeding time after our Saviour, he is in doubt whether he ſhould ſay they were 
or were not diſcover'd in our Saviour's time; and how far they were then 4 7 
cover d: and therefore he ſays, Some of them were not then diſcover'd, or at leaſt 
not fully, We muſt here excuſe the doubtfulneſs of his talking, concerning 
the diſcovery of his other neceſſary Articles. For how could he ſay they were 
diſcoyer'd or not diſcover'd, clearly or obſcurely, fully or nor fully; when 
he does not yet know them all, nor can tell us, what thoſe neceſſary Articles 
are? If he does know them, let him give us a Liſt of them, and then we 
ſhall ſee eaſily whether they were at all publiſh'd or diſcover'd in our Saviour's 
time. If there are ſome of them that were not at all diſcover'd in our Sa- 
viour's time, let him ſpeak it out, and leave ſhifting: And if ſome of thoſe 
that were not neceſſary for our Saviour's time, but for the ſucceeding one only, were 
yet diſcover'd in our Saviour's time, why were they not neceſſary to be be- 
liev'd in that time? But the truth is, he knows not what theſe Doctrines ne- 
ceſſary for ſucceeding Times are, and therefore can ſay nothing poſitive about 
their Diſcovery. And for thoſe that he has ſet down, as ſoon as he ſhall name 
any one of them to be of the number of thoſe not neceſſary for our Saviour's 


Time, 


Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, - &c. 


time, but neceſſary for the ſucceeding one, it will reſently appear, either that 
it was diſcover'd in our 'Saviour's Time; and then it was as neceſſary for his 
Time as the ſucceeding: or elſe, that it was not- diſcover'd'in' his Time, nor 
to ſeveral Converts a ter his Time, before they were made Chriſtians; and 
therefore it was no more neceſſary to be believed to make a Man a Chriſtian 
in the ſucceeding, than it was in our Saviour's Time. However, general Po- 
ſitions and Piſtinctions without a Foundation, ſerve for ſhew, and to beguile 


unwary and inattentive Readers. | 


2. Having thus minded him that the Queſtion is about Articles of Faith ne- 
ceſſary to be explicitly and diſtinctly believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian; 1 
then, in the next place, demand of him to tell me, 25 


XXXIX. Whether or no all the Articles neceſſary now to be diſtinftly and expli- 
citly- believ'd to make auy Man a Chriſtian, were diſtinctly and explicitly pub- 
liſu'd or diſcover'd in our Saviour*s Time. | | 


And then 1 ſhall deſire to know of him, 
XL. A Reaſon why they were not. 


Thoſe that he inſtances in, of Chriſt's Death and Reſurrection, will not help 
him one Jot : for they are not new Doctrines reveal'd, new Myſteries diſcover'd ; 
but Matters of Fact, which happen'd to our Saviour in their due Time, to 
compleat in him the Character and Predictions of the Meſſiah, and demon- 
ſtrate him to be the Deliverer promis'd. Theſe are recorded of him by the 
Spirit of God in Holy Writ, but are no more neceſſary to be believ'd to make 


a Man a Chriſtian, than any other part of Divine Revelation, but as far as 


they have an immediate Connexion with his being the Meſſiah, and cannot be 
denied without denying him to be the Meſſiah: And therefore this Article of 
his Reſurrection (which ſuppoſes his Death) and ſuch other Propoſitions as 
are convertible with his being the Meſſiah, are, as they very well may be, put 
_ his 77 the Meſſiah; and as I have ſhew'd, propos'd to be believed in the 

ace of it. 31 Or | 
. All that is reveal'd in Scripture has a conſequential Neceſſity of being be- 
liev'd by all thofe, to whom it is propos'd; becauſe it is of Divine Authority, 
one part as much as another. And in this ſenſe all the Divine Truths in the 
inſpired Writings are Fundamental and Neceſlary to be believ'd. But then this 
will deſtroy our Unmacker's ſelect number of Fundamental Articles: and the 
choiceſt and ſublimeſt Truths of Chriſtianity, which he tells us, are to be met with 
in the Epiſtles, will not be more neceſſary to be believed than any, which he 
may think the commoneſt or meaneſt Truths in any of the Epiſtles or the Goſ- 
pels. Whatſoever part of Divine Revelation, whether reveal'd before, or in, 
or after our Saviour's Time; whether it contain (according to the diſtinction 
of our Unmasker's nice Palate) choice or common, ſublime or not ſublime 
Truths, is neceſſary to be believ'd by every one, to whom it is propos'd, as far 
as he underſtands what is propos'd. But God, by Jeſus Chriſt, has entred into 
a Covenant of Grace with Mankind; a Covenant of Faith, inſtead of that of 
Works, wherein ſome Truths are abſolutely neceſſary to be explicitly believ*d 
by them to make Men Chriſtians ; and therefore thoſe Truths are neceſſary to 
be known, and conſequently neceſſary to be propos'd to them to make them 
Chriſtians. This is peculiar to them to make Men Chriſtians. For all Men, 
as Men, are under a neceſſary Obligation to believe what God propoſes to 
them to be believed: But there being certain diſtioguiſhing Truths which be- 
long to the Covenaat of the Goſpel, which if Men know not, they cannot be 
Chriſtians; and they being ſome of them ſuch as cannot be known without 
being propos'd: thoſe, and thoſe only, are the neceſſary Doctrines of Chriſtia- 
nity 1 ſpeak of; without a Knowledg of, and Aſſent to which, no Man can be 
a Chriſtian. 

To come therefore to a clear Deciſion of this Controverſy, I deſire the Un- 
master to tell me, | | 
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XII. Th bat thoſe Dptrines ere, which are abſelutely neceſſary to be propos to 


every Man to make him a Chriſtian? ; 


XLII. 5 Whether they are all the Truths, of Divine Revelation contain'd in the 
Bible? $14 


For, I grant his Argument (which in another place he uſes for ſome of them, 
and truly belongs to them all) viz. That they were reveal'd and written there 
on purpoſe to be beliey'd, and that it is indiſpenſably neceſſary for Chriſtians 
to believe them. _ i 40-14-1139 4% | 


XLIII. 2. Or whether it be only that one Article of Jeſus being the Meſſiah, which 
the Hiſtory of our Saviour and his Apoſtles Preaching has, with ſuch a peculiar 
diſtinction, every where propos d? - $5, ts 


XLIV. 3. Or whether the Doctrines neceſſary to be propos d to every one to make 
him a Chriſtian, be any Set of Truths between theſe two ? 


And if he fays this latter, then I muſt ask him, 


XLV. What they are ? that we may ſee why thoſe rather than any ot her contain d 
in the New Teſt ament, are neceſſary to be propos d to every Man to make bim 
4 Chriſtian, and if they are not every one propos d to him, and aſſented to by 


.. 


him, be cannot be a Chriſtian. 


The Unmasker makes a great Noiſe, and hopes to give his unwary, tho well- 
meaning Readers, odd Thoughts, and ſtrong Impreſſions againſt my Book, by 
declaiming againſt my lank Faith, and my narrowing of Chriſtianity to. one Ar- 
ticle ; which, as he ſays, is the next way to reduce it to one. But when it 


is conſider'd, it will be found, that 'tis he that narrows Chriſtianity, The 
 Unmacker, as if he were Arbiter and Diſpenſer of the Oracles of God, takes 


upon him to ſingle out ſome Texts of Scripture; and, where the words of 
Scripture will not ſerve his turn, to impoſe on us his Interpretations and De- 
ductions as neceſſary Articles of Faith; which is in effect, to make them of equal 
Authority with the unqueſtionable Word of God, And thus, partly in the 
Words of Scripture, and partly in Words of his own, he makes a Set of Fun- 
damentals, with an excluſion of all the other Truths deliver'd by the Spirit of 
God, in the Bible; tho all the reſt be of the ſame Divine Authority and Ori- 
ginal, and ought therefore all equally, as far as they are underſtood by every 
Chriſtian, to be believ'd. I tell him, and 1 deſire him to take notice of it, 
God has no where given him an Authority thus to garble the inſpir'd Wri- 
tings of the Haly Scriptures. Every part of it is his Word, and ought every 
part of it to be believ'd by every Chriſtian Man, according as God ſhall inable 
him to underſtand it. It ought not to be narrow'd.to the Cut of the VUnmasker's 
peculiar Syſtem ; *tis a Preſumption of the higheſt nature, for him thus to 
preteng, according to his own Fancy, to eſtabliſh a Set of Fundamental Arti- 
cles. This is to diminiſh the Authority of the Word af Gad, to fet up his 
own; and create a Reverence to his Syſtem, from which the ſeveral parts of 
Divine Revelations are to receive their Weight, Dignity and Authority. 
Thoſe Paſſages of Holy Writ which ſuit with that, are Fundamental, Choice, 
Sublime and Neceſſary ; the reſt of the Scripture (as of no great moment) is not 
Fundamental, is not neceſſary to be believ'd, may be neglected, or muſt be tor- 
tur'd to comply with an Analogy of Faith af bis own making. But tho he 
Pretend to a certain Set of Fundamentals, yet to ſhew the Vanity, and Impu- 
dence of that Pretence, he cannot tell us which they are; and therefore in vain 
contends for a Creed he knows not, and is yet no where, He neither does, 
and which is more, I tell him he never can give us a Collection of his Funda- 
mentals gather'd upon his Principles, out of the Scripture, with the Rejection 
of all the reſt as not Fundamental. He does not obſerve the difference:there 
is between what Is neceſlary to be believed by every Man to make him a 
I 4d Bs . Chriſtian, 
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what is neceſſary to be propos'd to every Man, to make him a Chriſtian. He 


Neeaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. | 
Chriſtian, and what is requir'd to be believ'd by every Chriſtian. The firſt of 
theſe is what, by the Covenant of the Goſpel, is neceſſary to be known, and 


canſequently to be propog'd to every Man, to make him a Chriſtian : The latter 
is go leſs than the whole Revelation of God ; all the Divine Truths contain'd in 
Holy Scripture z which every Chriſtian Man is under a neceſſity to believe, ſo 
far as it ſhall pleaſe God, upon his ſerious and conſtant endeavours, to en- 
lighten his Mind to underſtand them. ; 


The Preaching of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, has ſufficiently taught us 


that believes him to be the promis'd Meſſiah, takes Jeſus for his King; and re- 
peating of his former Sins, ſincerely reſolves to live for the future, in obe- 


dience to his Laws, is a Subject of his Kingdom, is a Chriſtian. If he be not, 


1 defire the VUnmacker to tell me, what more is requiſite to make him ſo. Till 
he does that, I reſt ſatisfy'd, that this is all that was at firſt, and is ſtill neceſ- 
ſary to make a Man a Chriſtian. 

This, tho it be contain'd in a few words, and thoſe not hard to be under- 
ſtood ; tho it be in one voluntary Act of the Mind relinquiſhing all irregular 
Courſes, and ſubmitting it ſelf to the rule of him, whom God had ſent to be 
our King, and promis'd to be our Saviour: yet it having relation to the Race 
of Mankind, from the firſt Man Adam, to the end of the World; it being a 
Contrivance, wherein God has diſplay'd ſo much of his Wiſdom: and Good- 
neſs to the corrupt and loft Sons of Men, and it being a Deſign to which the 
Almighty had a peculiar regard in the whole Conſtitution and Oeconomy of 
the Jews, as well as in the Prophecies and Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament : 
This was a Foundation capable of large SuperſtruQures. 1. In explaining the 
Occaſion, Neceſſity, Uſe and End of his Coming. 2. Next, in proving him 
to be the Perſon promis'd, by a Correſpondence of his Birth, Life, Sufferings, 
Death, and Reſurrection, to all thoſe Prophecies and Types of him, which 
had given the expectation of ſuch a Deliverer, and to thoſe Deſcriptions of 
him whereby he might be known, when he did come. 3. In the Diſcovery 
of the Sort, Conſtitution, Extent, and Management of his Kingdom, 4. In 
ſhewing from what we are deliver'd by him, and how that Deliverance is 
wrought out, and what are the Conſequences of it. | 7 

Theſe, and a great many more the like, afford great numbers of Truths 
deliver'd both in the Hiſtorical, Epiſtolary, and Prophetical Writings of the 
New Teſtament, wherein the Myſteries of the Goſpel hidden from former 
Ages were diſcover'd ; and that more fully, I grant, after the pouring out of 
the Holy Ghoſt upon the Apoſtles. But could no body take Chriſt br their 
promis'd King, and reſolve to obey him, unleſs he underſtood all the Truths that 
concern'd his Kingdom, or, as I may ſay, Myſteries of State of it? The truth 
of the contrary is manifeſt out of the plain and uniform preaching of the Apoſ- 
tles, after they had receiv'd the Holy Ghoſt, that was to guide them into all 
Truth. Nay, after the writing of thoſe Epiſtles, wherein were contain'd 
the Unmasker's ſublimeſt Truths; they every where propos'd to Unbelievers 
Jeſus the Meſſiah to be their King, ordain'd of God; and to this join'd Repen- 
tance: And this alone they preach'd for the Converſion of their Unbelieving 
Hearers. As ſoon as any one aſſented to this, he was pronounc'd a Believer ; 
and theſe inſpir'd Rulers of the Church, theſe infallible Preachers of the Goſpel, 
admitted him into Chriſt's Kingdom by Baptiſm. And this after, long after our 
Saviour Aſcenſion, when (as our Unmasker expreſſes it) the Holy Ghoſt was to be 
ſent in a ſpecial manner to inlighten Mens Minds, and to diſcover to them the great 
Myſteries of . even as long as the Apoſtles liv'd: And what others 
were to do, who afterwards were to preach the Goſpel, St. Paul tells us, 
1 Cor. III. 11. Other Foundation can no Man lay than that is laid, even Feſus the 
Meſſiah. Tho upon this Foundation Men might build variouſly, things that 
would, or would not hold the touch; yet however, as long as they kept firm 
to this Foundation, they ſhould be ſav'd, as appears in the following Ver ſes. 


And indeed, if all the Doctrines of the Goſpel, which are contain'd in the 
Writings of the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, were neceſſary to be underſtood, 
and explicitly believ'd, in the true ſenſe of thoſe that deliver d them, to make 
a Man a Chriſtian; I doubt whether ever any one, even to this Day, was a 
2 true 
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true Chriſtian: tho I believe the Unmasker will not deny but that, Cer this, 
Chriſtianity (as he expreſſes * is 2 certain ſteps climbed to its height. 4 
But for this, the Unmasker has found a convenient and wiſe Remedy. *Tis 
but for him to have the Power to declare, which of the Doctrines deliver'd in 
Holy Writ are, and which are not neceſſary to be believ'd, with an additional 


Power to add others of his own, that he cannot find there; and the buſineſs is 


done. For unleſs this be allow'd him, his Syſtem cannot ſtand : unleſs his 
Interpretations be receiv*d for authentick Revelation, we cannot have all Doc- 
trines neceſſary for our time; in truth, we cannot be Chriſtians. For to this 
only, what he ſays concerning the gradual Diſcovery of the Doctrines of the 1 
pel, tends. We are not to think, ſays he, that all the neceſſary Doctrines of the 
Chriſtian Religion were clearly publiſh'd to the World in our Saviour's time: Not 
but that all that were neceſſary for that time were publiſb d; but ſome that were ne- 
ceſſary for the ſucceeding one were not then diſcover d, or at leaſt not fully. 

I muſt here ask the Unmacker a ſhort Queſtion, or two; as Firſt, 


XLVI. Are not all the Doftrines neceſſary for our Time contained in his Syſtem ? 
Next, 


XLVII. Can all the Dofrines neceſſary for our Time, be propos d in the expreſs 
words of the Scripture ? 


When he has anſwer'd theſe two plain Queſtions (and an Anſwer to them 
I ſhall expect) the World will then ſee, what he deſigns by Doctrines neceſſary 
for our Saviour's Time, and Doctrines neceſſary for ſucceeding Times; whether 
he means any thing elſe by it, but the ſetting up his Syſtem, as the exact Stan- 
dard of the Goſpel, and the true and unalterable Meaſure of Chriſtianity, in 
which it has climb'd to its height. 3 

Let not good and ſincere Chriſtians be deceiv'd, nor perplex'd by this Maker 
of another Chriſtianity, than what the infallible Spirit of God has left us in 
the Scriptures. Tis evident from thence, that whoever takes Jeſus the Meſſiah 
for his King, with a Reſolution to live by his Laws, and does ſincerely re- 
pent as often as he tranſgreſſes any of them, is his Subject; all ſuch are 
Chriſtians. What they are to know, or believe more, concerning him and 
his Kingdom, when-they are his Subje&s, he has left upon Record in the 
great and ſacred Code, and Conſtitutions of his Kingdom; I mean in the Holy 
Scriptures. All that is contain'd therein, as coming from the God of Truth, 
they are to receive as Truth, and imbrace as ſach. But ſince it is impoſſible 
explicitly to believe any Propoſition of the Chriſtian Doctrine but what we un- 
derſtand, or in any other Senſe than we underſtand it to have been deliver'd 1n ; 
an explicit Belief is, or can be requir'd in no Man, of more than what he un- 
derſtands of that Doctrine. And thus, whatſoever upon fair Endeavours he 
underſtands to be contain'd in that Doctrine, is neceſſary to him to be believ'd : 
nor can he continue a Subject of Chriſt upon other Terms. | 

What he is perſuaded is the meaning of Chriſt his King, in any Expreſ- 
ſion he finds in the Sacred Code; that, by his Allegiance, he is bound to ſub- 
mit his Mind to receive for true, or elſe he denies the Authority of Chriſt, 
and refuſes to believe him: nor can be excus'd, by calling any one on Earth 
Maſter. And hence it is evidently impoſſible for a Chriſtian to underſtand any 
Text in one ſenſe, and believe it in another, by whomſoever dictated. 5 

All that is contain'd in the inſpir'd Writings, is all of Divine Authority, 
muſt all be allow'd for ſuch, and receiv'd for Divine and Infallible Truth, by 
every Subject of Chriſt's Kingdom, 5. e. every Chriſtian. How comes then 
the Unmacker to diſtinguiſh theſe DiQates of the Holy Spirit into neceſſary and 
not neceſſary Truths? I defire him to produce his Commiſſion, whereby he 
hath the Power given him to tell which of the Divine Truths contain'd in the 
Holy Scripture are of neceſſity to be believ'd, and which not. Who made 


him a Judg or Divider between them? Who gave him this Power over the 


Oracles of God, to ſet up one, and debaſe another at his pleaſure * Some, 
as he thinks fit, are the choiceſt Truths: And what I beſcech him are = 
r 
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ther? Who made him a Chuſer, where no body can pick and chuſe? Every 
Propoſition there, as far as any Chriſtian can underſtand it, is indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to be believ'd : And farther than he does underſtand it, it is impoſſi- 
ble for him to believe it. The Laws of Chriſt's Kingdom do not require Im- 
poſlibilities, for they are all reaſonable, juſt, and good. 

Some of the Truths deliver'd in Holy Writ are very plain: *Tis impoſſible, 
I think, to miſtake their Meaning: And thoſe certainly are all neceſſary to be 
explicitly believ'd. Others have more difficulty in them, and are not eaſy to be 
underſtood. Is the VUnmasker appointed Chriſt's Vicegerent here, or the Holy 
Ghoſt's Interpreter, with Authority to pronounce which of theſe are neceſſary 


to be believ'd, and in what ſenſe, and which not ? The Obſcurity that is to 


be found in ſeveral Paſſages of the Scripture, the Difficulties that cover and 
perplex the Meaning of ſeveral Texts, demand of every Chriſtian, Study, 
Diligence, and Attention 1n reading and hearing the Scriptures; in comparing 
and examining them; and receiving what light he can from all manner of 


helps, to underſtand theſe Books, wherein are contain'd the Words of Life. 


This the VUnmasker, and every one is to do for himſelf; and thereby find out 
what is neceſſary for him to believe. But I do not know that the Unmacker is 
to underſtand and interpret for me, more than 1 for him. If he has ſuch a 
Power, I deſire him to produce it. Till then, I can acknowledg no other in- 
fallible, but that Guide, which he directs me to himſelf here in theſe Words; 
According to our Saviour's Promiſe, the Holy Ghoſt was to be ſent in a ſpecial man- 
ner to enlighten Mens Minds, and to diſcover to them the great Myſteries of Chri- 
ſtianity. For whether by Men he here means thoſe on whom the Holy Ghoſt 
was ſo eminently pour'd out, Act, II. or whether he means by theſe Words, 
that ſpecial Aſſiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt, whereby particular Men, to the 
end of the World, are to be led into the Truth, by opening their Under- 
ſtandings, that they may underſtand the Scriptures (for he always loves to 
ſpeak doubtfully and indefinitely) I know no other infallible Guide, but the 
Spirit of God in the Scriptures. Nor has God left it in my Choice, to take 
any Man for ſuch. If he had, I ſhould think the Unmasker the unlikelieſt to be 
he, and the laſt Man in the World to be choſen for that Guide: And hereia I 
appeal to any ſober Chriſtian, who hath read what the Unmasker has with ſo 
little Truth and Decency (for tis not always Mens fault if they have not Senſe) 
writ upon this Queſtion, whether he would not be of the ſame mind ? | 
But yet as very an Unmacker as he is, he will be extremely apt to call you 
Names, nay to declare you no Chriſtian ; and boldly affirm you have no Chri- 
ſtianity, if you will not ſwallow it juſt as it is of his Cooking. You mult take 
it juſt as he has been pleas'd to doſe it; no more, nor no leſs, than what is in 
his Syſtem. He hath put himſelf into the Throne of Chriſt, and pretends to 
tell you which are, and which are not the indiſpenſable Laws of his Kingdom : 
Which Parts of his Divine Revelation you muſt neceſſarily know, underſtand, 
and believe, and in what ſenſe; and which you need not trouble your head 
about, but may paſs by as not neceſlary to be beliey'd. He will tell you that 
ſome of his neceſſary Articles are Myſteries, and yet (as he does p. 115. of his 
Thoughts concerning the Cauſes of Atheiſm) that they are eaſy to be underſtood by 
any Man, when explain'd to him. In anſwer to that, I demanded of him 
« who was to explain them? The Papiſts, I told him, would explain ſome 
« of them one way, and the Reform'd another; the Remonſtrants and Anti- 
« Remonſtrants give them different Senſes; and probably the Trinitarians and 
« Unitarians will profeſs, that they underſtand not each other's Explications.” 
But to this, in his Reply, he has not vouchſafed to give me any Anſwer z which 
yet I expect, and I will tell him why: becauſe as there are different Explainers, 
there will 'be different Fundamentals. And therefore, unleſs he can ſhew his 
Authority to be the ſole Explainer of Fundamentals, he will in vain make 
ſuch a pudder about his Fundamentals. Another Explainer, of as good Au- 
thority as he, will ſet up others againſt them. And what then ſhall we be the 
better for all this ſtir and noiſe of Fundamentals? All the effe& of it will 
be juſt the ſame it has been theſe thouſand Years and upwards; Schiſms, Se- 
parations, Contentions, Animoſities, Qnarrels, Blood and Butchery, and all 
that Train of Miſchiefs which has ſo long haraſs'd and defam'd COT; 
3 | an 
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and are ſo contrary to the Doctrine, Spirit, and End of the Goſpel: and 
which muſt ſtill continue as long as any ſach Vnmacker ſhall take upon him to 
be the Diſpenſer and Dictator to others of Fundamentals; and eremptorily 
to define which Parts of Divine Revelation are neceſſary to be believ'd, and 
which Chriſtians may with ſafety diſpenſe with, and not believe. 

To conclude ; What was ſufficient to make a Man a Chriſtian in our Saviour's 
time, is ſufficient ſtill, viz. the 1 him for our King and Lord, ordain'd 
ſo by God. What was neceſſary to be believ'd by all Chriſtians in our Sa- 
viour's time as an indiſpenſable Duty, which they ow'd to their Lord and 
Maſter, was the believing all Divine Revelation, as far as every one could un- 
derſtand it: and juſt ſo it is ſtill, neither more nor leſs. This being ſo, the 
Unmasker may make what uſe he pleaſes of his Notion, That Chriſtianity was e- 
rected by degrees, it will no way (in that ſenſe in which it is true) turn to the 
advantage of his ſele& Fundamental neceſſary Doctrines. 

The next Chapter has nothing in it but his great Bug-bear, whereby he 
hopes to fright People from reading my Book, by crying out, Socinianiſm, So- 
cinianiſm. Whereas I challenge him again to ſhew one word of Socinianiſm in it. 
But however it is worth while to write a Book to prove me a Socinian. 
Truly, 1 did not think my ſelf ſo conſiderable, that the World need be trou- 
bled about me, whether I were a Follower of Socinus, Arminius, Calvin, or 
any other Leader of a Se& amongſt Chriſtians. A Chriſtian I am ſure 1 am, 
becauſe I believe Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, the King and Saviour promis'd, and 
ſent by God: And as a Subject of his Kingdom, I take the Rule of my Faith 
and Life from his Will, declar'd and left upon Record in the inſpir'd Wri- 
tings of the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts in the New Teſtament; which J endea- 
vour, to the utmoſt of my power, as is my Duty, to underſtand in their true 
Senſe and Meaning. To lead me into their true Meaning, I know (as I have a- 
bove declar'd) no infallible Guide, but the ſame Holy Spirit, from whom theſe 
Writings at firſt came. If the Unmasker knows any other infallible Interpre- 
ter of Scripture, I deſire him to direct me to him: till then, I ſhall think it 
according to my Maſter's Rule, not to be call'd, nor to call any Man on Earth 
Maſter. No Man, I think, has a right to preſcribe to my Faith, or magiſte- 
rially to impoſe his Interpretations or Opinions on me: nor is it material to 
any one what mine are, any farther than they carry their own Evidence with 
them. If this, which I think makes me of no Se&, entitles me to the Name 
of a Papiſt, or a Socinian, becauſe the Vnmacker thinks theſe the worſt, and 
moſt invidious he can give me; and labours to fix them on me for no other 
reaſon, but becauſe I will not take him for my after on Earth, and his Syſtem 
for my Goſpel: I ſhall leave him to recommend himſelf to the World by this 
Skill, who no doubt will have reaſon to thank him for the Rareneſs and Sub- 
tility of his Diſcovery. For, I think, I am the firſt Man that ever was found 
out to be at the ſame time a Socinian, and a Factor for Rome. But what is too 
hard for ſuch an Vnma ter? I muſt be what he thinks fit; when he pleaſes, a 
Papiſt; and when he pleaſes, a Socinian; and when he pleaſes, a Mahometan. 
And probably, when he has conſider'd a little better, an Atheiſt; for I hardly 
ſcap'd it when he writ laſt. My Book, he ſays, had a Tendency to it; and if 
he can but go on, as he has done hitherto, from Surmiſes to Certainties, by 
that time he writes next, his Diſcovery will be advanc'd, and he will certainly 
find me an Atheiſt. Only one thing I dare aſſure him of, that he ſhall never 
find, that I treat the things of God or Religion ſo, as if I made only a Trade, 
or a Jeſt of them. But let us now ſee how at preſent he proves me a 
Socini an. 

His firſt Argument is, my not anſwering for my leaving out Matth. XXVIII. 
19. and John I. 1. pag. 82. of his Socinianiſm Unmask'd. This he takes to be 
a Confeſſion, that I am a Socinian. I hope he means fairly, and that if it be 
ſo on my ſide, it muſt be taken for a ſtanding Rule between us, that where 
any thing is not anſwer'd, it muſt be taken for 7 And upon that ſcore, 
1 muſt; deſire him to remember ſome Paſſages of my Vindication, which I have 
already, and others which I ſhall mind him of hereafter, which he paſs d over in 
ſilence, and had nothing to ſay to; which therefore, by his own Rule, I ſhall 
deſire the Reader to obſerve, that he has granted. wh 
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This being premiſed, I muſt tell the Unmasker, that I perceive he reads my 
Book with the ſame Underſtanding that he writes his own. If he had done 
otherwiſe, he might have ſeen, that I had given him a reaſon for my omiſſion 
of thoſe two, and other plain and obvious Paſſages, and famous Teſtimonies in the 
Evangeliſts, as he calls them; where I ſay, p. 547. That if I have left out 
« none of thoſe Paſſages or Teſtimonies, which contain what our Saviour and 
« his Apoſtles preach'd and requir'd Aſſent to, to make Men Believers, I ſhall 
«© think my Omiſſions (let them be what they will) no Faults in the preſent 
% Caſe. Whatever Doctrines Mr. Edwards would have to be believ'd, to make 
a Man a Chriſtian, he will be ſure to find them in thoſe Preachings and fa- 
«© mous Teſtimonies of our Saviour and his Apoſtles I have quoted. And if 
« they are not there, he may reſt ſatisfy'd, that they were not propos'd by 
„ our Saviour and his Apoſtles, as neceſſary to be believ'd to make Men 
« Chriſt's Diſciples.” From which words, any one, but an Unmacker, would 
have underſtood my Anſwer to be, That all that was neceſſary to be believ'd 
to make Men Chriſtians, might be found in what our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
propos'd to Unbelievers for their Converſion: But the two Paſſages above- 
mention'd, as well as a great many others in the Evangeliſts, being none of 
thoſe, I had no reaſon to take notice of them. But the Unmasker having out 
of his good pleaſure put it once upon me, as he does in his Thoughts of the 
Cauſes of Atheiſm, p. 107. That I was an Epitomizer of the Evangelical Writings, 
tho every one may ſee I make not that my Buſineſs, yet 'tis no matter for 


3 muſt be always accountable to that Fancy of his. But when he has 
prov'd, 


XLVII. That this is not as juſt a Reaſon for my omitting them, as ſeveral other 
obvious Paſlages and famous Teſtimonies in the Evangeliſts, which I there 
mention, for whoſe Omiſſion he does not blame me; 


1 will undertake to give him another Reaſon, which I know not whether he 
were not better let alone. 

The next Proof of my being a Socinian, is, that I take the Sen of God to be 
an Expreſſion us'd to ſignify the Meſſiah. Slichtingius and Socinus underſtood it 
ſo; and therefore I am, the Unmacker ſays, a Socinian. Juſt as good an Argu- 
ment, as that I believe Jeſus to be a Prophet, and ſo do the Mahometans; 
therefore I am a Mabometan: Or thus, the Unmacker holds that the Apoſtles 
Creed does not contain all things neceſſary to Salvation; and ſo ſays Xuot the 
Jeſuit : Therefore the Vnmasker is a Papiſt. Let me turn the Tables, and by 
the ſame Argument I am Orthodox again. For two Orthodox, Pious, and 
very Eminent Prelates of our Church; whom, when I follow Authorities, I 
ſhall prefer to Slichtingius and Socinus, underſtand it as I do, and therefore I 
am Orthodox. Nay, it ſo falls out, that if it were of force either way, the 
Argument would weigh moſt on this ſide : ſince I am not wholly a Stranger to the 
Writings of theſe two Orthodox Biſhops ; but I never read a Page in either of 
thoſe Socinians. The never ſufficiently admir'd and valu'd Archbiſhop Tillot ſon's 
Words, which I quoted, the Unmazker ſays, do not neceſſarily import any ſuch thing. 
I know no Words that zeceſſarily import any thing to a Caviller. But he was 
known to have ſuch clear Thoughts, and ſo clear a Stile; ſo far from having 
any thing doubtful or fallacious in what he ſaid, that I ſhall only ſet down his 
Words as they are in his Sermon of Sincerity, p. 2. to ſhew his meaning. 
Nathanael, ſays he, being ſatisfy'd, that he [our Saviour] was the Meſſiah, he 
7 own'd him for ſuch, calling him THE SON OF GOD, and the King 
of Iſrael. 
be Words of the other Eminent Prelate, the Biſhop of Ely, whom our 
Church is ſtill happy in, are theſe: To be the Son of God, and to 2 Chriſt, being 
but different Expreſſions of the ſame thing: Witneſs p. 14. And p. 10. It « the 
very ſame thing to believe that Feſus is the Chriſt, and to believe that Jeſus is the 
Son of God, expreſs it how you pleaſe. This ALONE i the Faith which can 
regenerate a Man, and put a Divine Spirit into him, that it makes him a Conqueror 
over the World, as Feſus was. Of this the VUnmasker ſays, that this Reverend 
Authqr ſpeaking only in a general way, repreſents theſe two à the ſame thing, viz. 
ol. II. Mm m m That 
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That Jeſus is the Chriſt, and that Jeſus is the Son of God, becauſe theſe Ex- 
preſſions are apply'd to the ſame Perfon, and becauſe they are both compre- 
hended in one general Name, viz. Jeſus. Anſw. The Queſtion is whether 
theſe two Expreſſions, the Son of God, and the Meſſiah, tn the Learned Biſhop's 
Opinion ſignify the ſame thing. If his Opinion had been ask'd in the Point, 
I know not how he could have declar'd it more clearly. For he ſays they are 
Expreſſions of the ſame thing, and that it i the very lame thing to believe that Jeſus 
is the Meſſiah, and to believe that he is the Son of God; which cannot be ſo, if 
Meſſiah and Son of God have different Significations: For then they will 
make two diſtin& Propoſitions in different Senſes; which it can be no more 
the ſame thing to believe, than it is the ſame thing to believe that Mr. Edwards 
is a notable Preacher, and a notable Railer; or than it is to believe one Truth 
and all Truths. For by the ſame reaſon, that it is the ſame thing to believe two 
diſtin& Truths, it will be the ſame thing to believe two thouſand diſtin Truths, 
and conſequently all Truths. The Unmacker, that he might ſeem to ſay ſome- 
thing, ſays that the Reverend Author repreſents theſe as the ſame thing. Anſw. 
The Unmasker never fails, like Midas, to turn every thing he touches into his 
own Metal. The Learned Biſhop ſays very directly and plainly, that to be the 
Son of God, and to be the Meſſith, are Expreſſions of the 75 thing: And the 
Unmacker ſays, he repreſents theſe Expreſſions as one thing: For 'tis of Ex preſ- 
ſions that both the Biſhop and he ſea. Now, Expreſſions can be one thing, 
but one of theſe two ways: Either in Sound, and ſo theſe two Expreſſions 
are not one; or in Signification, and ſo they are. And then the Unmacker ſays, 
but in other Words, what the Biſhop had ſaid before, viz. That thefe two, 
to be the Son of God, and to be the Meſſiah, are Expreſſions of the ſame thing. 
Only the Vamaker has put in the word Repreſents to amuſe his Reader, as if 
he had ſaid ſomething, and ſo indeed he does after his faſhion, i. e. obſcurely 
and fallaciouſly; which when it comes to be examin'd, is but the ſame thing 
under ſhew of a difference: Or elſe, if it has a different meaning, is de- 
monſtratively falſe. But fo it be obſcure enough to deceive a willing Reader, 
who will not be at the pains to examine what he ſays, it ſerves his turn. 

But yet, as if he had ſaid ſomething of weight, he gives Reaſons for putti 
Repreſents theſe two Expreſſions as one thing, inſtead of ſaying, theſe two are bar 
different Expreſſions of the ſame thing. 

The firſt of his Reaſons is, Becauſe the Reverend Author is here ſpeaking 
only in a General way. Anſw. What does the Unmaiker mean by a General 
way? The Learned Biſhop ſpeaks of two particular Expreſſions apply'd to our 
Saviour. But was his Diſcourſe ever ſo general, how could that alter the 
plain Signification of his Words, viz. That thoſe two are but different Expreſ- 
ſions of the ſame thing ? | 

Secondly, Becauſe theſe Expreſſions are applyd to the ſame Perſon. Anſw. A 
very demonſtrative Reaſon, is it not, that therefore they cannot be different 


Expreſſions of the ſame thing? 


Thirdly, And becauſe they are beth comprehended in one general Name, VIZ. 
Jeſus. Anſw. It requires ſome skill to put ſo many Falſhoods in ſo few words. 
For neither both nor either of theſe Expreſſions are comprehended in the Name 
Feſws : And that Jeſus, the Name of a particular Perſon, ſhould be a general 
Name, is a Diſcovery reſery'd to be found out by this new Logician. How- 
ever general is a Learned Word, which when a Man of Learning has us'd 
twice, as a Reaſon of the ſame thing, he is cover'd with Generals, He need 
not trouble himſelf any farther about Senſe ; he may ſafely talk what ſtuff he 
pleaſes, without the leaſt Suſpicion of his Reader. 

Having thus ſtrongly prov'd juſt nothing, he proceeds and tells us, p. 91. 
Yet it does not follow thence, but that if we will ſpeak ſtrictly and cloſely, we muſt 
be forc'd to confeſs they are of different Significations. By which Words {if his 
Words have any Signification) he plainly allows, that the Biſhop meant as he 
ſays, that theſe two are but differertt Expreſſions of the ſame thing: But withal 
tells him, that if he will ſprak cloſely and g: he muſt ſay, they are of dif- 
ferent Signifioations. My Concernmient in the caſe being only, that in the Paſ- 
ſage alledg'd, the Reverend Author ſaid, that the Sen of God, and the Meſſiab, 
were different Expreſſions of the ſame thing, I have no more to demand — 
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theſe words of the Unmacker ; he has in them granted all I would have: and 
I ſhall not meddle with his ſpeaking cloſely and ſtrifHy, but ſhall leave it to the 
deciſive Authority of this Superlative Critick to determine, whether this 
learned Biſhop, or any one living, beſides himſelf, can underſtand the Phraſes 
of the New Teſtament, and ſpeak ſtrictiy and cloſely concerning them. per- 
haps his being yet alive, may preſerve this eminent Prelate from the malicious 


driveling of this Unmazcker's Pen, which has beſpatter'd the Aſhes of two of 


the ſame Order, who were no mean Ornaments of the Engliſh Church; and if 


they had been now alive, no body will doubt but the Unmasker would have 
treated them after another faſhion. F 
But let me ask the Unmasker, whether (if either of theſe pious Prelates, 


whoſe words I have above quoted, did underſtand that Phraſe of the Son of 


God to ſtand for the Meſſiah; which they might do without holding any one 


Socinian Tenet) he will dare to pronounce him a Socinian. This is ſo ridicu- 
Jous an Inference, that 1 could not but laugh at it. But withal tell him, 
Vindic. p. 550. © That if the Senſe wherein I underſtand thoſe Texts be a 
« miſtake, I ſhall be beholden to him to ſet me right: But they are not 
« popular Authorities, or frightful Names, whereby J judg of Truth or 
« Falſhood.” To which I ſubjoin theſe words: „ You will now no doubt 
« applaud your Conjectures, the Point is gain'd, and I am openly a Socini an- 
« Sinte I will not diſown, that I think the Son of God was a Phraſe, that a- 
« mong the Jews in our Saviour's Time, was us'd for the Meſſiah, tho the So- 
tc cinians underſtand it in the ſame Senſe. And therefore 1 muſt certainly be 
« of their Perſuaſion in every thing elſe. I admire the Acuteneſs, Force, and 
&« Fairneſs of your Reaſoning; and ſo I leave you to triumph in your Con- 
« jectures. Nor has he fail'd my ExpeQation : For here, p. 91. of his Soci- 
nianiſm Unmask'd, he, upon this, erects his Comb, and crows moſt mightily. 
We may, ſays he, from hence as well as other Reaſons, pronounce him the ſame with 
thoſe Gentlemen (1.e. as he is pleas'd to call them, my good Patrons and Friends 
the Racovians) which you may perceive he is very apprehenſive of, and thinks, 


that this will be recton'd a good Evidence of his being, what he deny d himſelf to 


be before, The Point is gain'd, ſaith he, and I am openly a Socinian. He never 
utter d truer words in bis Life, and they are the Confutation of all his Pretences to 
the contrary. This Truth, which unwarily dropt from his Pen, confirms what I have 


laid to his Charge. Now you have ſung your Song of Triumph, tis fit you 
ſhould gain your Victory, by ſhewing, 


XLIX. How my underſtanding the Son of God to be a Phraſe us'd among it 


the Jews in our Saviour's Time, to ſignify the Meſſiah, proves me to be 4 
Socinian. 


Or if you think you have prov'd it already, I deſire you to put your Proof 


into a Syllogiſm: for I confeſs my ſelf ſo dull, as not to ſee any ſuch Conclu- 
ſion deducible from my underſtanding that Phraſe as I do, even when you have 
prov'd that I am miſtaken in it. | 

The places, which in the New Teſtament ſhew that the Son of God ſtands 
for the Meſſiah, are ſo many, and ſo clear, that I imagine no body that ever 
conſider'd and compar'd them together, could doubt of their meaning, un- 
leſs he were an Unmasker. Several of them I have collected and ſet down in 
my Reaſonableneſs of wat, NN p. 479—483, 485 —487, 494——496, 

Firſt, John the Baptiſt, John I. 20. when the Jews ſent to know who he 
was, confeſs'd he himſelf was not the Meſſiah. But of Jeſus he ſays, ver. 34- 
after having ſeveral ways, in the foregoing Verſes, declar'd him to be the 
Meſſiah, And I ſaw and bare Record, that this s the SON OF GOD. And 
again, Chap. III. 26—36, he declaring Jeſus to be, and himſelf not to be the 
Meſſiah, he does it in theſe ſynonymous Terms, of the Meſſiah and the Son 
of God; as appears by comparing, v. 28, 35, 36. MD 

Nathanael owns him to be the Meſſiah, in theſe words, Fohn I. 50. Thou 
art the SON OF GOD, Thou art the King of Iſrael: Which our Saviour, in 
the next Verſe, calls Believing ; a Term, all through the Hiſtory of our Saviour, 
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uſed for owning, Feſ#s to be the Meſſiah. And for confirming that Faith of 
his, that he was the Meſſiah, our Saviour further adds, that he ſhould ſee 
greater things - 1. e. ſhould fee him do greater Miracles, to evidence that he was 
the Meſſiah. gy 
Luke "oy 41. And Devils alſo came out of many, crying, Thou art the Meſſiah, 
the Son of God; and he rebuking them, ſuffer'd them not to ſpeak. And ſo again, 
St. Mark tells us, Chap. III. 11,12. That unclean Spirits, when they ſaw him, fell 
down before him, and cryd, ſaying, Thou art the Son of God. And he ſtriłt 
charg d them, that they hould not make him known. In both theſe Places, whict 
relate to different Times, and different Occaſions, the Devils declare Jeſus t 
be the Son of God. *Tis certain, whatever they meant by it, they us'd a Phraſe 
of a known Signification in that Country. And what may we reaſonably 
think they deſign'd to make known to the People by it? Can we Imagine 
theſe unclean Spirits were Promoters of the Goſpel, and had a mind to ac- 
knowledg and publiſh to the People the Deity of our Saviour, which the Un- 
masker would have to be the Signification of the Son of God? Who can en- 
tertain ſuch a Thought? No, they were no Friends to our Saviour : and 
therefore deſir'd to ſpread a Belief of him, that he was the Meſſiah, that fo 
he might by the Envy of the Scribes and Phariſees be diſturb'd in his Mini- 
ſtry, and be cut off before he had compleated it. And therefore we ſee our 
Saviour in both Places forbids them to make him known; as he did his Diſ- 
ciples themſelves, for the ſame Reaſon. For when St. Peter, Mat. XVI. 16. 
had own'd Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, in theſe Words; Thou art the Meſſiah, the 
Son of the living God; it follows, ver. 20. Then charg d he his Diſciples, that they 
ſhould tell no Man, that he was Feſus the Meſſiah : juſt as he bad forbid the Devils 
to make him known, z. e. to be the Meſſiah. Beſides, theſe Words here of 
St. Peter can be taken in no other Senſe, but barely to ſignify that Jeſus was 
the Meſſiah, to make them a proper Anſwer to our Saviour's Queſtion, His 
firſt Queſtion here to his Diſciples, ver. 13. is, Whom do Men ſay that I the Son 
of Man am? The Queſtion is not, of what Original do you think the Meſſiah, 
when he comes, will be? For then this Queſtion would have been as it is, 
Mat. XXII. 42. What think you of the Meſſiab, whoſe Son is he? if he had en- 
quir'd about the common Opinion concerning the Nature and Deſcent of the 
Meſſiah. But his Queſtion is concerning himſelf; Whom of all the extraordi- 
nary Perſons, known to the Fews, or mention'd in their Sacred Writings, 
the People thought him to be? That this was the ne of his Queſtion, is 
evident from the Anſwer the Apoſtles gave to it; and his further Demand, 
ver. 14, 15. They ſaid, Some ſay thou art John the Baptiſt, ſome Elias, and o- 
thers Jeremias, or one of the Prophets. He ſaith unto them, But W HO M ſay 
ye that I am? The People take me, ſome for one of the Prophets or extra- 
ordinary Meſſengers from God, and ſome for another : But which of them do 
you take me to be? Simon Peter anſwer'd and ſaid, Thou art the Meſſiah, the 
Son of the living God. In all which Diſcourſe, 'tis evident there was not the 
leaſt bade made by our Saviour concerning the Perſon, Nature, or Qualifi- 
cations of the Meſſiab; but whether the People or his Apoſtles thought him, 
i. e. Jeſus of Nazareth, to be the Meſſiah, Lo which St. Peter gave him a di- 
rect and plain Anſwer in the foregoing Words, declaring their Belief of 
him to be the Aeſſiab: which is all that, with any manner of Congruity, 
could be made the Senſe of St. Peter's Anſwer. This alone of it ſelf were 
enough to juſtify my Interpretation of St. Peter's words, without the Autho- 
rity of St. Mark and St. Luke, both whoſe words confirm it. For St. Mark, 
Chap. VIII. 29. renders it, Thou art the Meſſiah, and St. Luke, Chap. IX. 18. 
The Meſſiah of God. To the like Queſtion, Who art thou ? John the Baptiſt gives 
a like Anſwer, Foh, I. 19, 20. I am not the Chriſt, By which Anſwer, as well 
as by the following Verſes, it is plain, nothing was underſtood to be meant 
by that Queſtion, but, which of the extraordinary Perſons promis'd to or ex- 
pected by the Fews, art thou? | | 
oh. XI. 27. The Phraſe of the Son of God is made uſe of by St. Martha: 
and that it was us'd by her to ſignify the Meſſiah, and nothing elſe, is evident 
out of the Context. Martha tells our Saviour, that if he bad been there be- 
fore her Brother died, he, by that Divine Power which he had manifeſted = | 
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ſo many Miracles which he had done, could have ſav'd his Life: and that now, 
if our Saviour would ask it of God, he might obtain the Reſtoration of his 
Life, Feſws tells her, he ſhall riſe again: which Words Martha taking to mean, 
at the general ReſurreQion, at the laſt Day; Jeſus thereupon takes occaſion to 
intimate to her, that he was the Meſſiah, by telling her, that he was the Reſur- 
retFion and the Life: i. e. That the Life, which Mankind ſhould receive at the 
general Reſurrection, was by and thro him. This was a Deſcription of the 
Meſſiah : It being a receiv'd Opinion amongſt the Fews, that when the Meſſiah 
came, the Juſt ſhould riſe, and live with him for ever. And having made this 
Declaration of himſelf to be the Meſſiah, he asks Martha, Believeſt thou this? 
What! Not whoſe Son the Meſſiah ſhould be? But whether he himſelf was 
the Meſſiah, by whom Believers ſhould have Eternal Life at the laſt Day. And 
to this ſhe gives this direct and appoſite Anſwer; Yea, Lord, I believe that thou 
art the Chriſt, the Son of God, which ſhould come into the World. The queſtion 
was only whether ſhe was perſuaded that thoſe, who believe in him, ſhould 
be rais'd to eternal Life; that was in effect, whether he was the Meſſiah : 
And to this ſhe anſwers, Tea, Lord, I believe this of thee : and then ſhe ex- 
plains what was contain'd in that Faith of hers; even this, That he was the 
—_— that was promis'd to come, by whom alone Men were to receive eter- 
nal Life. 

What the Fews alſo underſtood by the Son of God, is alſo clear from that 
Paſſage at the latter end of Zuke XXII. They having taken our Saviour, and 
being very deſirous to get a Confeſſion from his own Mouth, that he was the 
Meſſiah, that they might from thence be able to raiſe a formal and prevalenr 
Accuſation againſt him before Pare; the only thing the Council ask'd him, 
was, whether he was the Meſſiah, v. 67, To which he anſwers ſo in the fol- 
lowing Words, that he lets them ſee he underſtood, that the Deſign of their 
Queſtion was to entrap him, and not to believe in him, whatever he ſhould 
declare of himſelf. But yet he tells them, Hereafter ſhall the Son of Man fit on 
the right Hand of the Power of God: Words that to the Jews plainly enough 
own'd him to be the Meſſiah; but yet ſuch as could not have any force againſt 
him with P:late. He having confeſs'd ſo much, they hope to draw yet a clearer 
Confeſſion from him. Then ſaid they all, Art thou then the Son of God? And 
be ſaid unto them, Te ſay that I am. And they ſaid, What need we any further 
Witneſs? For we our ſelves have heard of his own Mouth. Can any one think 
that the Doctrine of his Deiry (which is that which the Unmasker accuſes me 
for waving) was that which the Fews deſign'd to accuſe our Saviour of be- 


fore Pilate; or that they needed Witneſſes for? Common Senſe, as well as 


the Current of the whole Hiſtory, ſhews the contrary. No, it was to accuſe 
him, that he own'd himſelf to be the Meſſiah, and thereby claim'd a Title to 
be King of the Jews. The Son of God was ſo known a Name amongſt the 
Jews to ſtand for the Meſſiah; that having got that from his Mouth, they 
thought they had Proof enough of Treaſon againſt him. This carries with 
it a clear and eaſy meaning. But if the Son of God be to be taken, as the Un- 
maker would have it, for a Declaration of his Deity, I deſire him to make com- 
mon and coherent Senſe of it. 

1 ſhall add one Conſideration more, to ſhew that the Son of God was a Form 
of Speech then us'd amongſt the Jews to ſignify the Meſſiah, from the Perſons 
that us'd it, viz. John the Baptit, Nathanael, St. Peter, St. Martha, the San- 
bedrim, and the Centurion, Luke XXVII. 54. Here are Jews, Heathens; Friends, 
Enemies; Men, Women; Believers, and Unbelievers; all indifferently uſe this 
Phraſe of the Son of God, and apply it to Feſws. The Queſtion between the 
Unmasker and me, is, whether it was us'd by theſe ſeveral Perſons, as an Ap- 
pellation of the Meſſiah, (or as the Unmasker would have it) in a quite different 
Senſe 4 as ſuch an Application of Divinity to our Saviour, that he that ſhall 
deny that to be the meaning of it in the Minds of theſe Speakers, denies the 
Divinity of Jeſus Chriſt. For if they did ſpeak it without that meaning, it 
is plain it was a Phraſe known to have another meaning; or elſe they had 
talk'd unintelligible Jargon. Now 1 will ask the Vnmasker, whether he thinks 
that the Eternal Generation, or as the Unmasker calls it, Filiation of Jeſus the 
Son of God, was a Doctrine that had enter'd into the Thoughts of Kobe 
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Perſons above-mention'd, even of the Roman Centurion, and the Soldiers that 
were with him watching Jeſus? If he ſay he does, I ſuppoſe he thinks ſo only 
for this time, and for this occaſion : And then it will lie upon him to give the 
World convincing Reaſons for his Opinion, that they may think ſo too : or 
if he does not think ſo, he muſt give up this Argument, and allow that this 
Phraſe, in theſe places, does not neceſſarily import the Deity of our Saviour, 
and the Doctrine of his eternal Generation: And ſo a Man may take it to be 
an Expreſſion ſtanding for the Meſſiah, without being a Socinian, any more than 
he himſelf is one. 

There is one Place, the Unmasker tells us, p. 87. that confutes all the Surmiſes 
about the Identity of theſe Terms. It is, ſays he, that famous Confeſſion of Faith 
which the Ethiopian Eunuch made, when Philip told him he might be baptix d if be 
beliew'd. This, without doubt, was ſaid according to that Apprehenſion which he bad 
of Chriſt, from Philip's inſtructing him; for it is ſaid, he preach'd unto him Jeſus, 
v. 35. He bad acquainted him that Feſus was the Chriſt, the Anointed of God, and 
alſo that he was the Son of God, which includes in it that he was God. And accor- 
dingly this noble Proſelyte gives this Account of his Faith, in order to his being bap- 
tiz'd, in order to his being admitted a Member of Chriſt's Church; I believe that 
Jeſus is the Son of God: or you may read it according to the Greek, I believe 
the Son of God to be Feſus Chriſt, Where there are theſe two diſtinct Propoſitions : 

1ſt, That Feſus is the Chriſt, the Meſſiah. | 

2dly, That be is not only the Meſſiah, but the Son of God. 

The Unmasker is every where ſteddily the ſame ſubtle Arguer, Whether he 
has prov'd, that the Son of God, in this Confeſſion of the Eunuch, ſignifies 
what he would have, we ſhall examine by and by. This at leaſt is Demon- 
ſtration, that this Paſſage of his overturns his Principles; and reduces his 
long Liſt of Fundamentals to two Propoſitions, the Belief whereof is ſufficient 
to make a Man a Chriſtian. This noble Proſelyte, ſays the Unmacker, gives this 
Account of his Faith, in order to his being baptix d, in order to his being admitted 
a Member of Chriſt's Church. And what is that Faith, according to the Unmacker ? 
He tells you there are in it theſe two diſtinct Propoſitions, viz. | believe, 1ſt, That 
Jeſus is the Chriſt, the Meſſiah : 24ly, That he is not only the Meſſiah, but the Son 
of God. If this famous Confeſſion, containing but theſe two Articles, were e- 
nough to his being baptiz'd; if this Faith were ſufficient to make this noble 
Proſelyte a Chriſtian ; what is become of all thoſe other Articles of the Un- 
masker's Syſtem, without the Belief whereof, he in other places tells us a Man 
cannot be a Chriſtian ? If he had here told us, that Philip had not Time nor 
Opportunity, during his ſhort ſtay with the Eunuch, to explain to him all the 
Unmasker'$s}Syſtem, and make him underſtand all his Fundamentals; he had had 
Reaſon on his ſide: and he might have urg'd it as a Reaſon why Philip taught 
him no more. But nevertheleſs he had, by allowing the Eunuch's Confeſſion of 
Faith ſufficient for his Admittance as a Member of ChriſPs Church, given up his 
other Fundamentals as neceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian ; 
even that of the Holy Trinity: And he has at laſt reduc'd his neceſſary Articles 
to theſe two, viz. That Jeſus is the Meſſiah; and that Feſus is the Son of God. 
So that after his ridiculous calling mine a /ank Faith, I deſire him to conſider 
what he will now call his own. Mine is next to none, becauſe, as he ſays, it 
is but one Article. If that Reaſoning be good, his is not far from none it 
conſiſts but in two Articles, which is next to one, and very little more remote 
from none than one is. If any one had but as much Wit as the Unmacker,- and 
could be but as ſmart upon the number Two, as he has been upon an Unit, here 
were a brave opportunity for him to lay out his Parts; and he might make 
vehement Complaints againſt one, that has thus cramp'd our Faith, corrupted 
Mens Minds, deprav'd the Goſpel, and abus d Chriſtianity. But if it ſhould fall 
out, as I think it will, that the Vnmascker's two Articles ſhould prove to be 
but one; he has ſav?d another that labour, and he ſtands painted to himſelf 
with his own Charcoal. | 

The Unmasker would have the Son of God, in the Confeſſion of the Eunuch, 
to ſignify ſomething different from the Aeſſiah: And his reaſon is, becauſe 
elſe it would be an abſurd Tautology. Anſw. There are many Exegetical Ex- 
preſlions put together in the Scripture, which tho they ſignity the ſame thing, 
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yet are not abſurd Tautologies. The Unmacker here inverts the Propoſition, and 
would have it to ſignify thus, The Son of God is Jeſis the Meſſiah ;, which is a 
Propoſition ſo different from what the Apoſtles propos'd every where elſe, that 
he ought to have given a Reaſon why, when every where elſe they made the 
Propoſition to be of ſomething affirm'd of Feſws of Nazarerh, the Eunuch 
ſhould make the Affirmation to be of ſomething concerning the Son of God : 
As if the Eunuch knew very well what the Sen of God ſignify'd, viz. as the 
Unmasker tells us here, that it included or fignify'd God; and that Philip (who 
we read at Samaria preach'd xe, the Meſſiah, i. e. inſtructed them who the 
Meſſiah was) had here taken pains only to inſtruct him, that this God was Je- 
ſus the Meſſiah, and to bring him to aſſent to that Propoſition. Whether this 
be natural to conceive, I leave to the Reader. | 

The Tantology, on which the Unmasker builds his whole Objection, will be 
quite remov'd, if we take Chriſt here for a proper Name, in which way it is 
us'd by the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles in other places, and particularly by St. 
Lutte; as Act, II. 38. III. 6, 20. IV. 10. XXIV. 24, &c. In two of theſe places 
it cannot with any good Senſe be taken otherwiſe; for if it be not in Al, Ill. 
6. and IV. 10. us'd as a proper Name, we muſt read thoſe places thus, Feſus 
the Meſſiah of Nazareth. And I think it is plain in thoſe others cited, as well 
as in ſeveral other places of the New Teſtament, that the word Chriſt is us'd 
as a proper Name, We may eaſily conceive, that long before the Ac, were 
writ, the Name of Chriſt was grown by a familiar uſe to denote the Perſon 
of our Saviour, as much as Jeſus. This is ſo manifeſt, that it gave a Name 
to his Followers; who, as St, Luke tells us, XI. 26. were call'd Chriſtians; and 
that, if Chronologiſts miſtake not, twenty Years before St. Luke writ his Hiſ- 
tory of the Apoſtles: And this ſo generally, that Agrippa a Jew uſes it, As 
XXVI. 28. And that Chriſt, as the proper Name of our Saviour, was got as 
far as Rome, before St. Luke writ the Acts, appears out of Suetonius, I. 5. And 
by that Name he is call'd in Tacitus, Ann. I. 15. Tis no wonder then that 
St. Luke, in writing this Hiſtory, ſhould ſometimes ſet it down alone, ſome- 
times join'd with that of Jeſus, as a proper Name; which is much eaſier to 
conceive he did here, than that Philip propos'd more to the Eunuch to be be- 
liev'd to make him a Chriſtian, than what in other places was propos'd for the 
Converſion of others, or than what he himſelf propos'd at Samaria. 

His 7th Chapter is to prove, that I am a Socinian, becauſe I omitted Chriſt's 
Satisfattion. That Matter having been anſwer'd, p. 594, where it came proper- 
ly under Conſideration, I ſhall only obſerve here, that the great ſtreſs of his 
Argument lies as it did before; not upon my total Omiſſion of it out of my 
Book, but on this, that 7 have no ſuch thing in the place where the Advantages of 
Chriſt's coming are purpoſely treated of; from whence he will have this to be an 
unavoidable Inference, viz. That I was of opinion, that Chriſt came not to ſatisf) 
for us. The reaſon of my Omiſſion of it in that place, I told him, was becauſe 
my Book was chiefly deſign'd for Deiſts; and therefore I mention'd only thoſe 
Advantages, which all Chriſtians muſt agree in; and in omitting of that, com- 
ply'd with the Apoſtle's Rule, Rom. XIV. To this he tells me flatly, that was 
not the Deſign of my Book. Whether the Vnmasker knows with what Deſign 
1 pabliſh'd ir better than I my ſelf, muſt be left to the Reader to judg: For as 
for his Veracity in what he knows, or knows not, he has given ſo many In- 
ſtances of it, that I may ſafely refer that to any body. One Inſtance more of 
it may be found in this very Chapter, where he ſays, 7 pretend indeed, 7 546, 
that in another place of my Book, I mention Chriſt's reſtoring all Mankind from 
the State of Death, and reſtoring them to Life; and his laying down his Life 
for another, as our Saviour profeſſes he did. Theſe few words this Vindicator 
hath pick'd up in his Book ſince he wrote it. This 3s all, thro his whole Treatiſe, that 
he bath drop d concerning that Advantage of Chriſt's Incarnation ;, i. e. Chriſt's Sa- 
tisfaction · nſw. But that this is not al that I drop'd thro my whole Treatiſe 
concerning that Advantage, may appear by thoſe places above-mention'd, 
p- 597. where I ſay, that the Deſign of Chriſt's coming was to be Mer a 10 5 
and ſpeak of the Work of Redemption; which are Expreſſions taken to imply 
our Saviour's Satisfaction. But the Unmasker thinking 1 ſhould have quoted 
them, if there had been any more, beſides thoſe mention'd in my 8 
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upon that Preſumption ſticks not boldly to affirm, that there were go more; 
and ſo goes on with the Veracity of an Unmasker. If affirming would do it, 
nothing could be wanting in his Cauſe that might be for his Purpoſe. Whether 
he be as good at proving, this Conſequence (amongſt other Propoſitions which 
remain upon him to be prov'd) will try, viz. | 


IL. That if the Satisfaction of Chriſt be not mention d in the place where the Advan- 
tages of Chriſs coming are purpoſely treated of, then I am of opinion, that 
Chriſt came not to ſatisfy for us : 


Which is all the Argument of his 7th Chapter, 

His laſt Chapter, as his firſt, begins with a Commendation of himſelf; par- 
ticularly, it boaſts his freedom from Bigotiſm, 4 Cenſoriouſneſs, and 
Uncharitableneſs. I think he hath drawn himſelf ſo well with his own Pen, 
that I ſhall need refer the Reader only to what he himſelf has writ in this 
Controverſy, for his Character. 

In the next Paragraph, p. 104. he tells me, 1 laugh at Orthodoxy. Anſw. 
There is nothing that I think deſerves a more ſerious Eſteem than right Opinion 
(as the word ſignifies) if taken up with the Senſe and Love of Truth. But 
this way of becoming Orthodox, has always Modeſty accompanying it, and a 
fair Acknowledgment of Fallibility in our ſelves, as well as a Suppoſition of 
Error in others. On the other fide, there is nothing more ridiculous than 
for any Man or Company of Men to aſſume the Title of Orthodoxy to their 
own Set of Opinions, as if Infallibility were annex'd to their Syſtems, and thoſe 
were to be the ſtanding Meaſure of Truth to all the World; from whence 
they ere& to themſelves a power to cenſure and condemn others for differing 
at all from the Tenets they have pitch'd upon. The Conſideration of human 
Frailty ought to check this Vanity : but ſince it does not, but that with a ſort 
of Allowance it ſhews it ſelf in almoſt all religious Societies, the playing the 
trick round ſufficiently turns it into Ridicule. For each Society having an equal 
right to a good Opinion of themſelves, a Man by paſling but a River or a 
Hill, loſes that Orthodoxy in one Company, which puffed him up with ſuch Aſ- 
ſurance and Inſolence in another; and is there, with equal Juſtice, himſelf ex- 
pos'd to the like Cenſures of Error and Hereſy, which he was ſo forward to 
lay on others at home. When it ſhall appear that Infallibility is entail'd upon 
one Set of Men of any Denomination, or Truth confin'd to any Spot of 
Ground, the Name and Uſe of Orthodoxy, as now it is in faſhion every where, 
will in that one place be reaſonable, Till then, this ridiculous Cant will be a 
Foundation too weak to ſuſtain that Uſurpation that is rais'd upon it. *Tis 
not that I do not think every one ſhould be perſuaded of the Truth of thoſe 
Opinions he profeſſes. Tis that I contend for; and *tis that which I fear the 
great Sticklers for Orthodoxy often fail in. For we ſee generally that Num- 
bers of them exactly jump in a whole large Collection of Doctrines, conſiſting 
of abundance of Particulars; as if their Notions were by one common Stamp 
printed on their Minds, even to the leaſt Lineament. This is very hard, if 
not impoſſible, to be conceiv'd of thoſe who take up their Opinions only from 
Conviction, But how fully ſoever I am perſuaded of the Truth of what I hold, 
I am in common Juſtice to allow the ſame Sincerity to him that differs from 
me; and ſo we are upon equal Terms. This Perſuaſion of Truth on each ſide, 
inveſts neither of us with a Right to cenſure or condemn the other. I have 
no more reaſon to treat him ill for differing from me, than he has to treat me 
ill for the ſame cauſe, Pity him, I may; inform him fairly, Iought: but con- 
temn, malign, revile, or any otherwiſe prejudice him for not thinking juſt as 
I do, that IJ ought not, My Orthodoxy gives me no more Authority over 
him, than his (for every one is Orthodox to himſelf) gives him over me. 
When the word Orthodoxy (which in effect ſignifies no more but the Opinions 
of my Party) is made uſe of as a pretence to domineer (as ordinarily it is) it 
is, and always will be ridiculous. | | porter 

He ſays, I hate even with a deadly Hatred all Catechiſms and Confeſſions, all Syſ- 
tems and Models. 1 do not remember, that I have once mention'd the word 
Catecisſm, either in my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, or Vindication : dy he 

| | | nNOWS 


Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 


knows I hate them deadly, and I know 1 do not. And as for Syſtems and Mo- 
dels, all that I ſay of them, in the Pages he quotes to prove my Hatred of 
them, is only this, viz. in my Vindication, p. 546. „Some Men had rather you 
„ ſhould write booty, and croſs your own Deſign of removing Mens Prejudi- 
ces to Chriſtianity, than leave out one tittle of what they put into their 
© Syſtems. Some Men will not bear it, that any one ſhould ſpeak of Re- 
% ligion, but according to the Model that they themſelves have made of it.” 
la neither of which places do I ſpeak againſt Syſtems or Modelt, but the ill 
uſe that ſome Men make of them. 

He tells me alſo in the ſame place, p. 104. that I deride Myſteries. But for 
this he hath quoted neither words nor place : And where he does not do that, 
1 have reaſon, from the frequent Liberties he takes to impute to me what no 
where appears in my Books, to deſire the Reader to take what he ſays not to be 
true. For did he mean fairly, he might, by quoting my words, put all ſuch 


Matters of Fact out of doubt; and not force me ſo often as he does to demand 
where it is: as 1 do now here again, 


LI. Where it is that I deride Myſteries ? 


His next Words, p. 104. are very remarkable: They are, O how he [the 
Vindicator] grins at the Spirit of Creed- mating? P.548. Vind. The very Thoughts 
of which do ſo haunt him, ſo plague and torment him, that be cannot reſt till it be 
conjured down. And here, by the way, ſeeing I have mention'd his Rancour againſt 
Syſtematick Books and Writings, I might repreſent the Miſery that is coming upon all 
Bookſellers, if this Gentleman and his Correſpondents go on ſucceſsfully. Here is an 
eſfectual Plot to undermine Stationers-Hall; for all Syſtems and Bodies of Divinity, 
Philoſophy, &c. muſt be caſhier d: Whatſoever looks like Syſtem muſt not be bought or 
ſold. This will fall heavy on the Gentlemen of St. Pauls Church- yard, and other 
places. Here the politick Unmasker ſeems to threaten me with the Poſſe of 
Paul's Church- yard, becauſe my Book might leſſen their Gain in the Sale of 
Theological Syfems. I remember that Demetrius the Shrine-maker, which brought 
no ſmall Gain to the Crafts-men whom he call'd together, with the Workmen of like 
Occupation, and ſaid to this purpoſe; Sirs, Te know, that by this Craft we have our 
Wealth : Moreover ye ſee, and hear, that this Paul bath perſuaded, and turn'd away 
much People, ſaying, that they be no Gods that are made with Hands; ſo that this 
our Craft is in danger to be ſet at nought, And when they heard theſe Sayings, 
they were full of Wrath, and cry'd out, ſaying, Great is Diana of the Epheſians. 
Have you, Sir, who are ſo good at Speech-making, as a worthy Succeſſor of 
the Silver-Smith, regulating your Zeal for the Truth, and your writing Divi- 
nity by the Profit it will bring, made a Speech to this purpoſe to the Craftſmen, 
and told them, that I ſay, Articles of Faith, and Creeds, and Syſtems in Re- 
ligion cannot be made by Mens Hands or Fancies; but muſt be juſt ſuch, and 
no other than what God hath given us in the Scriptures? And are they rea- 
dy to cry out to your content, Great is Diana of the Epheſians? If you have 
well warm'd them with your Oratory, *tis to be hop'd they will heartily join 


with you, and beſtir themſelves, and chuſe you for their Champion, to pre- 


vent the Miſery, you tell them, 5s coming upon them, in the loſs of the Sale of 
Syſtems and Bodies of Divinity. For, as for Philoſophy, which you name too, I 
think you went a little too far; nothing of that kind, as I remember, hath 
been ſo much as mention'd. But however, ſome ſort of Orators, when their 
hands are in, omit nothing true or falſe, that may move thoſe they would work 
upon. Is not this a worthy Imployment, and becoming a Preacher of the 
Goſpel, to be a Sollicitor for Srationers-Hall ? and make the Gain of the Gen- 
tlemen of Paul's Church-yard a Conſideration for or againſt any Book writ 
concerning Religion? This, if it were ever thought on before, no body but 
an Unmasker, who lays all open, was ever ſo fooliſh as to publiſh. But here 
you have an account of his Zeal: The Views of Gain are to meaſure the 
Truths of Divinity. Had his Zeal, as he pretends in the next Paragraph, no 
other Aims, but the Defence of the Goſpel; *tis probable this Controverſy would 
have been, manag'd after another faſhion. 
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Whether what he ſays in the next, p. 105. to excuſe his ſo often pretending 
to know my Heart and Thoughts, will ſatisfy the Reader; I ſhall not trouble my 
ſelf. By his ſo often doing it again in his Socinianiſm Unmaskd, | ſee he cannot 
write without it. And ſo I leave it to the Judgment of the Readers, whe- 
ther he can be allow'd to know other Mens Thoughts, who in many Occa- 
caſions ſeems not well to know his own. The Railing in the Remainder 
of this Chapter 1 ſhall paſs by, as I have done a great deal of the ſame ſtrain 
in his Book: Only to ſhew how well he underſtands or reprefents my Senſe, 
I ſhall ſet down my Words, as they are in the Pages he quotes, and his Infe- 


rences from them. | 


Vindication, p. 549, 550. 
I know not but it may be true, that 
the Anti-Trinitarians and Racovians un- 
derſtand thoſe places as I do: But 'tis 


more than I know that they do ſo. 


I took not my Senſe of thoſe Texts 
from thoſe Writers, but from the 
Scripture it ſelf, giving Light to its 
own meaning, by one place compar'd 
with another. What in this way ap- 
pears to me its true meaning, I ſhall 
not decline; becauſe l am told that it 
is ſo underſtood by the Racovians, 


Socinianiſm Unmask'd, p. 108. 

The profeſs d Divines of England, 
you muſt know, are but a pitiful ſort of 
Folks with this great Racovian Rabbi. 
He tells us plainly, that he is not mind- 
ful of what the generality of Divines de- 
clare for, p. 549. He labours ſo concer- 
nedly to ingratiate himſelf with the Mob, 
the Multitude (which he ſo often talks of) 
that he hath no regard to theſe. The Je- 
nerality of the Rabble are more conſidera- 
ble with him, than the generality of Di- 
VINES» 


whom I never yet read; nor embrace 

the contrary, tho the generality of Divines I more converſe with, ſhould de- 
clare for it. If the ſenſe wherein 1 underſtand thoſe Texts be a miſtake, I 
ſhall be beholden to you, if you will ſet me right. But they are not popular 
Authorities, or frightful Names whereby I judg of Truth or Falſhood. 


He tells me here of the Generality of Divines. If he had ſaid of the Church 
of England, I could have underſtood him: But he ſays, The profeſs'd Divines of 
England; and there being ſeveral ſorts of Divines in England, who, I think, 
do not every where agree in their Interpretations of Scripture; which of 
them is it I muſt have regard to, where they differ? If he cannot tell me 


that, — complains here of me for a Fault, which he himſelf knows not how 
to mend. 


Vindication, p. 548, 549. Socinianiſm Unmask'd, p. 109. 
The Liſt of Materials for his Creed, This Author, as demure and grave as 


for the Articles are not yet form'd; he would ſometimes ſeem to be, can ſcoff 


Mr. Edwards cloſes, p. 111. with theſe at the Matters of Faith contain'd in the 
words: Theſe are the Matters of Faith Apoſtles Epiſtles, p. 548. 


contain'd in the Epiſtles; and they are 


| Eſſential and Integral Parts of the Goſpel it ſelf. What juſt theſe, neither more 


nor leſs? J. 4. If you are ſure of it, pray let us have them ſpeedily, for the 


reconciling of Differences in the Chriſtian Church, which has been ſo cruelly 


torn about the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, to the great Reproach of Chri- 
ſtian Charity, and Scandal of our true Religion. 


Does the V indicator here ſcoff at the Matters of Faith contain d in the Epiſtles ? 
or ſhew the vain pretences of the Unmasker 3 who undertakes to give us out of 


the Epiſtles a Collection of Fundamentals, without being able to ſay whether 
thoſe he ſets down be all or no? 


Vindication, p. 552. Socinianiſm Unmask'd, p. 110. 


I hope you do not think, how con- To coaks the Mob, he profanely brings 
temptibly ſoever you ſpeak of the Ve- in that place of Scripture; Have any of 
nerable Mob, as you are pleas'd to dig- the Rulers believ'd in him? 
nify them, p. 117. that the Bulk of 
Mankind, or in your Phraſe the Rabble, are not concern'd in Religion, or ought 

X not 


Reaſonableneſs of Oriftianity, &c. 


not to underſtand it in order to their Salvation. I remember the Phariſees 
treated the Common People with Contempt; and ſaid, Have any of the Rulers 
or of the Phariſees believ'd in him? But this People, who * not the Lam, 
are curſed. But yet theſe, who in the Cenſure of the Phariſees were curſed, 
were ſome of the Poor, or, if you pleaſe to have it ſo, the Mob, to whom 
the Goſpel was preach'd by our Saviour, as he tells John's Diſciples, Mat. XI. 5. 


Where the Profaneneſs of this is, I do not ſee; unleſs ſome unknown Sa- 
credneſs of the Unmasker's Perſon make it Profaneneſs to (hew, that he, like 
the Phariſees of old, has a great Contempt for the Common People, 5. e. the 
far greater part of Mankind; as if they and their Salvation were below the 


regard of this elevated Rabbi. But this of Profaneneſs may be well borne from 


him, fiace in the next words my mentioning another part of his Carriage is no 
leſs than Irreligion. 


Vindication, p. 550. 


Socinianiſm Unmask'd, p. 110. 
He prefers what I ſay to him my 


Ridiculouſly and irreligiouſly he pretends, 
ſelf, to what is offer'd to him from that I prefer what he ſaith to me, to 


the Word of God, and makes me what is offer'd to me from the Word 
this Compliment, that I begin to mend of God, p. 550. 

about the Cloſe, i. e. when 1 leave off | 
quoting of Scripture, and the dull Work was done of going thro the Hiſtory of 


the Evangeliſts and the Acts, which he computes, p. 105. to take up three quar- 
ters of my Book. 


The Matter of Fact is as I relate it, and ſo is beyond prerence; and for this 
I refer the Reader to the 105th and 114th Pages of his Thoughts concerning the 
Cauſes of Atheiſm. But had 1 miſtaken, I know not how he could have call'd 
it Irreligiouſly. Make the worſt of it that can be, how comes it to be Irreli- 
giow? What is there Divine in an Vnmasker z that one cannot pretend (true 
or falſe) that he prefers what I ſay, to what is offer'd him from the Word of 
God, without doing it Irreligiouſly? Does the very aſſuming the Power to 
define Articles, and determine who are, and who are not Chriſtians, by a 
Creed not yet made, erect an UVUnmasker preſently into God's Throne, and be- 
ſtow on him the Title of Dominus Deuſque noſter, whereby Offences againſt 
him come to be irreligious Acts? I have miſrepreſented his Meaning; let 
it be ſo: Where is the Jrrel;gion of it? Thus it is: The Power of making 
a Religion for others (and thoſe that make Creeds do that) being once got 
into any one's Fancy, muſt at laſt make all Oppoſitions to thoſe Creeds and 
Creed-makers, Irreligion. Thus we ſee in proceſs of time it did in the Church 
of Rome: But it was in length of time, and by gentle degrees. The Unmacker, 
it ſeems, cannot ſtay, is in haſte, and at one jump leaps into the Chair. He 
has given us yet but a piece of his Creed, and yet that is enough to ſet him 
above the ſtate of human Miſtakes or Frailties; and to mention any ſuch thing 
in him, is to do Irreligiouſly. | 

We may further ſee, ſays the Unmacker, p. 110. how counterfeit the Vindicator's 
Gravity is, whilſt he condemns frothy and light Diſcourſes, p. 550. Vindic. And yet 
in many Pages together moſt irreverently treats a great part of the Apoſtolical Wri- 
rings, and throws aſide the main Articles of Religion as unneceſſary. Anſw. In my 
Vindic. p. 549. you may remember theſe words; ©& I require you to publiſh 
« to the World thoſe Paſſages which ſhew my Contempt of the. Epiſtles.” 
Why do you not (eſpecially having been ſo call'd upon to do it) ſet down thoſe 
words, wherein I moſt irreverently treat 4 great part of the Apoſtolical Writings ? 


As leaſt, why do you not quote thoſe many Pages wherein I do it? This looks 


a little ſuſpiciouſly, that you cannot: and the more, becauſe you have in this 
very Page not been ſparing to quote places which you thought to your purpoſe. 
I muſt take leave therefore (if it may be done without Irreligion) to aſſure the 
Reader, that this is another of your many Miſtakes in Matters of Fact, for 
which you have not ſo much as the excuſe of Inadvertency : For, as he ſees, you 
have been minded of it before. But an Unmacker, ſay what you will to him, 
will be an Unmasler (till. 
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He cloſes what he has to ſay to me, in his Socinianiſm UnmasR'd, as if he 
were in the Pulpit, with an Uſe of Exhortation. The falſe Inſinuations it 
is fill'd with, make the Concluſion of a piece with the Introduction. As he 
ſets out, ſo he ends, and therein ſhews wherein he places his Strength. A 
cuſtom of making bold with Truth, is ſo ſeldom curable in a grown Man, and 
the Unmascker ſhews ſo little ſenſe of Shame, where it is charg'd upon him, 
beyond a poſſibility of clearing himſelf ; that no body is to trouble themſelves 
any farther about that part of his eſtabliſh'd Character. Letting therefore 
that alone to Nature and Cuſtom, two ſure Guides, I ſhall only intreat him, 
to prevent his taking Railing for Argument (which I fear he too often does) 
that upon his Entrance every where upon any new Argument, he would ſer 
it down in Syllogiſm ; and when he has done that (that I may know what is 
to be anſwer'd) let him then give vent as he pleaſes, to his noble Vein of Wit 
and Oratory. 

The lifting a Man's ſelf up in his own Opinion, has had the Credit in for- 
mer Ages to be thought the loweſt Degradation that human Nature could well 
ſink it ſelf to. Hence ſays the Wiſe Man, Prov. XXVI. 6. Anſwer 4 Fool ac- 
cording to his Folly, leſt he be wiſe in his own Conceit : hereby ſhewing, that Self- 
conceitedneſs is a degree beneath ordinary Folly. And therefore he there pro- 
vides a Fence againſt it, to keep even Fools from ſinking yet lower, by falling 
into it. Whether what was not ſo in Solomon's days, be now, by length of 
of time, in ours, grown into a Mark of Wiſdom and Parts, and an Evidence 
of great Performances; I ſhall not enquire. Mr. Edwards, who goes be- 
yond all that ever 1 yet met with, in the Commendation of his own, beſt knows 
why he ſo extols what he has done in this Controverſy, For fear the Praiſes he 
has not been ſparing of in his Socinianiſm UnmasFd, ſhould not ſufficiently 
trumpet out his Worth, or might be forgotten; he, in a new Piece, entitled, 
The Socinian Creed, proclaims again his mighty Deeds, and the Victory he has 


* eſtabliſh'd to himſelf by them, in theſe words: But he and his Friends (the 


One- Article-Men) ſeem to have made ſatisfaction by their profound ſilence lately, 
whereby they acknowledg to the World, that they have nothing to ſay in Reply to what 
laid to their Charge, and fully prov'd againſt them, &c. Socinian Creed, p. 128. 
This freſh Teſtimony of no ordinary Conceit, which Mr. Edwards hath of the 
Excellency and Strength of his Reaſoning in his Socinianiſm Unmask'd, | leave 
with him and his Friends to be conſider'd of at their leiſure: And if they think 
I have miſ-apply'd the term of Conceitedneſs, to ſo wiſe, underſtanding, and 
every way accompliſh'd a Diſputant (if we may believe himſelf) I will teach 
them a way how he, or any body elſe, may fully convince me of it. There 
remains on his ſcore, mark'd in this Reply of mine, ſeveral Propoſitions to 
be prov'd by him. If he can but find Arguments to prove them that will 
bear the ſetting down in form, and will ſo publiſh them, 1 will allow my ſelf 
to be miſtaken. Nay, which is more, if he or any body in the 112 Pages of 
his Socinianiſm UnmasR'd, can find but ten Arguments that will bear the Teſt 
of Syllogiſm, the true Touchſtone of right arguing; I will grant that that 
Treatiſe deſerves all thoſe Commendations he has beſtow'd upon it, tho it be 
made up more of his own Panegyrick, than a Confutation of me. | 
In his Socinian Creed (for a Creed-maker he will be; and whether he has been 
as lucky for the Socinians as for the Orthodox, I know not) p. 120. he begins 
with me, and that with the ſame conquering Hand and Skill which can never 
fail of Victory; if a Man has but Wit enough to know what Propoſition he 
is able to confute, and then make that his Adverſary's Tenet, But the Repe- 
titions of his old Song concerning one Article, the Epiſtles, &c. which occur 
here again, I ſhall only ſet down; that none of theſe excellent things may be 
loſt, whereby this acute and unanſwerable Writer has ſo well deſerv'd his own 
Commendations: iz. That I ſay there is but one ſingle Article of the Chriſtian 
Truth neceſſary to be believ'd and aſſented to by us, p. 121. That I ſlight the Chri- 
ſtian Principles, curtail the Articles of our Faith, and raviſh Chriſtianity it ſelf 
from —_ p. 123. And that I turn the Epiſtles of the Apoſtles into waſte Paper, 
p. 127, &c. - | 
Theſe, and the like Slanders, I have already given an Anſwer to in my Re- 
ply to his former Book, Only one new one here | cannot paſs over in ae. 
| | cauſe 


| Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 

becauſe of the remarkable Profaneneſs which ſeems to me to be in it; which, 
1 think, deſerves publick notice. In my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, I have 
laid together thoſe Paſſages of our Saviour's Life, which ſeem'd to me moſt 
eminently to ſhew his Wiſdom, in that Conduct of himſelf, with that Reſerve 
and Caution which was neceſſary to preſerve him, and carry him thro the 
appointed time of his Miniſtry. Some have thought I had herein done conſi- 
derable Service to the Chriſtian Religion, by removing thoſe Objections which 
ſome were apt to make from our Saviour's Carriage, not rightly underſtood. 
This Creed- maler tells me, p. 127. That I make our Saviour a Coward : A word 
not to be apply'd to the Saviour of the World by a pious or diſcreet Chri- 
ſtian upon any pretence, without great Neceſlity and ſure Grounds. If he had 
ſet dowa my words, and quoted the Page (which was the leaſt could have been 
done to excuſe ſuch a Phraſe) we ſhould then have ſeen which of us two, this 
impious and irreligious Epithet given to the Holy Feſw, has for its Author. 
In the mean time, I leave it with him, to be accounted for by his Piety, to 
thoſe, who by his Example ſhall be encourag'd to entertain ſo vile a Thought, 
or uſe ſo profane an Expreſſion of the Captain of our Salvation, who freely gave 
himſelf up to Death for us. 

He alſo ſays in the ſame, p. 127. That I every where ſtrike at Syſtems, the De- 
fey of which is to eſtabliſh one of my own, or to foſter Scepticiſm, by beating down 

others. 

For clear Reaſon or good Senſe, I do not think our Creed-maker ever had 
his fellow. In the immediate preceding words of the ſame Sentence, he 
charges me with à great Antipathy againſt Syſtems ;, and before he comes to the 
end of it, finds out my Deſign to be the eſtabliſhing one of my own. So that 
this, my Antipathy againſt Syſtems, makes me in love with one. My Deſign, he 
ſays, 5s to eſtabliſh a Syſtem of my own, or to foſter Scepticiſm in beating down all 
others. Let my Book, if he pleaſes, be my Syſtem of Chriſtianity. Now is it 


in me any more foſtering Scepticiſm, to lay my Syſtem is true, and others not, 


than it is in the Creed-maker to ſay ſo of all other Syſtems but his own ? For, 
I hope, he does not allow any Syſtem of Chriſtianity to be true, that differs 
from his, any more than I do, | 
But I have ſpoke againſt all Syſtems. Anſw. And always ſhall, ſo far as they 
are ſet up by particular Men or Parties, as the juſt Meaſure of every Man's 
Faith; wherein every thing that is contain'd, is requir'd and impos'd to be 
believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian: Such an Opinion and Uſe of Syſtems I 
ſhall always be agaiaſt, till the Creed-maker ſhall tell me, amongſt the Variety 
of them, which alone is to be receiv'd and reſted in, in the abſence of his 
Creed; which is not yet finiſh'd, and, I fear, will not as long as I live. That 


every Man ſhould receive from others, or make to himſelf ſuch a Syſtem of 


Chriſtianity as he found moſt conformable to the Word of God, according to 
the beſt of his underſtanding, is what I never ſpoke againſt, but think it eve- 
ry one's Duty to labour for, and to take all Opportuaities as long as he lives, 
by ſtudying the Scriptures every day, to perfect. 

But this, 1 fear, will not go eaſily down with our Author; for then he can- 
not be a Creed-maker for others: A thing he ſhews himſelf very forward to 
how able to perform it, we ſhall ſee when his Creed is made. In the mean time, 
talking loudly and at random about Fundamentals, without knowing what is 
ſo, may ſtand him in ſome ſtead. | ; 

This being all that is new, which I think my ſelf concern'd in, in this Sa- 
cinian Creed, I paſs on to his Poſtſcripr. In the firſt Page whereof, I find theſe 
words: I found that the Manager of the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity had pre- 
vail d with a Gentleman to make a Sermon upon my Refutation of that Treatiſe, and 
che Vindication of it. Such a piece of Impertinency as this might have been 
borne from a fair Adverſary : But the Sample Mr. Edwards has given of him- 
ſelf in his Socinianiſm Unmaskd, perſuades me this ought to be bound up with 
what he ſays of me in his Introduction to that Book, in theſe words: Among 
others, they thought and made choice of a Gentleman, who they knew would be extra- 
ordinary uſeful to them. And he, it is probable, was as forward to be made uſe of 
by them, and preſently accepted of the Office that was aſſign d him: and more there 
to the {ame purpoſe, All which, I know to be utterly falſe. 1 


A Second Vindication of the 


'Tis pity that one who relies ſo intirely upon it, ſhonld have no better 
an Invention. The Socinians ſet the Author of the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 
Cc. on work to write that Book; by which Diſcovery the World being (as 
Mr. Edwards ſays) let into the Project, that Book is confounded, baffled, blown 
off, and by this skilful Artifice there is an end of it. Mr. Bold preaches and 
publiſhes a Sermon without this irrefragable Gentleman's good Leave and 
Liking : What now muſt be done to diſcredit it, and keep it from being read 
Why, Mr. Bold too, was ſet on work by the Manager of the Reaſonableneſs o 
| Chriſtianity, &c. In your whole Store-houſe of Stratagems, you that are ſo 
great a Conqueror, have you but this one way to deſtroy a Book which you ſet 
your Mightineſs againſt, but to tell the World it was a Job of Journey-work 
for ſome body you do not like? Some other would have done better in this 
new Caſe, had your happy Invention been ready with it: for you are not ſo 
baſhful or reſerv'd, but that you may be allow'd to be as great a Wit as he who 
profeſs'd himſelf ready at any time, to ſay a oe or a new thing, if he could 
but think of it. But in good earneſt, Sir, if one ſhould ask you, do you think 
no Books contain Truth in them which were undertaken by the Procuration of 
2 Bookſeller ? I deſire you to be a little tender in the Point, not knowing how 
far it may reach. Ay, but ſuch Bookſellers live not at the Lower End of Pater- 
Noſter-Row, but in Paul's Church-Yard, and are the Managers of other-gueſs 
Books, than The Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity. And therefore you very rightly 
ſubjoin, Indeed it was a great Maſter-piece of Procuration, and we can't but think 
that Man muſt ſpeak Truth, and defend it very impartially and ſubſtantially, who is 
thus brought on to undertake the Cauſe. And ſo Mr. Bold's Sermon is found to 
have neither Truth nor Senſe in it, becauſe it was printed by a Bookſeller at 
the lower end of Pater-Noſfter-Row; for that, I dare ſay, is all you know of 
the matter. But that is hint enough for a happy Diviner to be ſure of the 
reſt, and with Confidence to report that for certain Matter of Fact, which had 
never any being but in the fore-caſting Side of his Politick Brain. 

But whatever were the Reaſons that mov'd Mr. B — to preach that Sermon, 
of which I know nothing; this I am ſure, it ſhews only the Weakneſs and 
Malice (I will not ſay, and ill Breeding, for that concerns not one of Mr. Ed- 
wards's pitch) of any one who excepts againſt it, to take notice of any thin 
more than what the Author has publiſh'd. Therein alone conſiſts the Error, 
if there be any; and that alone thoſe meddle with, who write for the ſake of 
Truth, But poor Cavillers have other purpoſes, and therefore muſt uſe other 
Shifts, and make a buſtle about ſomething beſides the Argument, to prejudice 
and beguile unwary Readers. | 

The only Exception the Creed-maker makes to Mr, Beld's Sermon, is the Con- 
tradiction he imputes to him, in ſaying; That there is but one Point or Article 
« neceſlary to be believ'd for the making a Man a Chriſtian : And that there are 
% many Points beſides this, which Jeſus Chriſt hath taught and reveaPd, which 
« every ſincere Chriſtian is indiſpenſibly oblig'd to endeavour to underſtand :”? 
And, © That there are particular Points and Articles, which being known to 
ce be reveal'd by Chriſt, Chriſtians muſt indiſpenſibly aſſent to.” And where 
now is there any thing like a Contradiction in this? Let it be granted, for 
example, that the Creed-maker's Set of Articles (let their number be what 
they will, when he has found them all out) are neceſſary to be believ'd, for 
the making a Man a Chriſtian. Is there any Contradiction in it to ſay, There 
are many Points beſides theſe, which Jeſus Chriſt hath taught and reveal'd, 
which every ſincere Chriſtian is indiſpenſibly oblig'd to endeavour to underſtand ? 
If this be not ſo, it is but for any one to be perfect in Mr. Edwards's Creed, 
and then he may lay by the Bible, and from thence-forth he is abſolutely diſpen- 
ſed with, from ſtudying or underſtanding any thing more of the Scripture. 

But Mr. Edwards's Supremacy is not yet ſo far eſtabliſh'd, that he will dare to 
ſay, that Chriſtians are not oblig'd to endeavour to underſtand any other Points 
reveal'd in the Scripture, but what are contain'd in his Creed. He cannot yet 
well diſcard all the reſt of the Scripture, becauſe he has yet need of it for 
the compleating of his Creed, which is like to ſecure the Bible ro us for ſome 
time yet. For I will be anſwerable for it, he will not be quickly able to re- 
ſolve what Texts of the Scripture do, and what do not contain Points neceſſary 
” | to 


| 
Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 


to be believ'd. So that I am apt to imagine, that the Creed-maker, upon ſe- 
cond Thoughts, will allow that ſaying, There is bat One, or there are but 
Twelve, or there are but as many as he ſhall ſet down (when he has reſolv'd 
which they ſhall be) neceſlary to the making a Man a Chriſtian ; and the ſaying, 
there are other Points beſides contain'd in the Scripture, which every ſincere 
Chriſtian is indiſpenſibly oblig'd to endeavour to underſtand, and muſt believe 
when he knows them to be reveaPd by Jeſus Chriſt, are two Propoſitions that 
may conſiſt together with a Contradiction. 

Every Chriſtian is to partake of that Bread and that Cup, which is the Com- 
munion of the Body and Blood of Chriſt. And is not every ſincere Chriſtian 
indiſpenſibly oblig'd to endeavour to underſtand theſe Words of our Saviour's 
Inſtitution, This 3s my Body, and This is my Blood? And if upon his ſerious 
Endeavour to do it, he underſtands them ia a literal Senſe, that Chriſt meant 
that that was really his Body and Blood, and nothing elſe; muſt he not ne- 
ceſſarily believe, that the Bread and Wine in the Lord's Supper, is chang'd 
really into his Body and Blood, tho he doth not know how? Or, if having 
his Mind ſet otherwiſe, he underſtands the Bread and Wine to be really the 
Body and Blood of Chriſt, without ceaſing to be true Bread and Wine: Or, 
elſe, If he underſtands them, that the Body and Blood of Chriſt are verily and 
indeed given and receiv'd in the Sacrament, in a Spiritual manner: Or, laſtly, 
If he underſtands our Saviour to mean by thoſe words, only the Bread and Wine 
to be a Repreſentation of his Body and Blood ; in which way ſoever of theſe 
Four, a Chriſtian underſtands theſe words of our Saviour to be meant by him, is 
he not oblig'd in that ſenſe to believe them to be true, and aſſent to them? Or 
can he be a Chriſtian, and underſtand theſe words to be meant by our Saviour, 
in one ſenſe, and deny his Aſſent to them as true, in that ſenſe? Would not 
this be to deny our Saviour's Veracity, and conſequently his being the Meſſiah 
ſent from God ? And yet this is put upon a Chriſtian, where he underſtands the 


Scripture in one ſenſe, and is requir'd to believe it in another. From all which 


tis evident, that to ſay there is One, or any Number of Articles neceſſary to be 
known and believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian, and that there are others con- 
tain'd in the Scripture, which a Man is oblig'd to endeavour to underſtand, and 
oblig'd alſo to aſſent to as he does underſtand them, is no Contradiction. 

To believe Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, and to take him to be his Lord and 
King, let us ſuppoſe to be that only which is neceſſary to make a Man a Chri- 
ſtian : May it not yet be neceſſary for him, being a Chriſtian, to ſtudy the Doc- 
trine and Law of this his Lord and King, and believe that all that he deli- 
ver'd is true? Is there any Contradiction in holding of this? But this Creed- 
maker, to make ſure Work, and not to fail of a Contradiction in Mr. Bold's 
words, miſ-repeats them, p. 241. and quite contrary both to what they are in 
the Sermon, and what they are as ſet down by the Creed-maker himſelf, in the 
immediately preceding Page. Mr. Bold ſays, “ There are other Points that 
„ Jeſus Chriſt hath taught and reveal'd, which every ſincere Chriſtian is indiſ- 
« penſibly oblig'd to underſtand ; and which being known to be reveal'd by 
« Chriſt, he muſt indiſpenſibly aſſent to.” From which the Creed-maker argues 
thus, p· 240. Now if there be other Points and particular Articles, and thoſe many, 
which a ſincere Chriſtian is oblig d, and that neceſſarily and indiſpenſibly to underſtand, 
believe, and aſſent to; then this Writer hath in effe&# yielded to that Propoſition I 
maintain d, viz. That the Belief of one Article is not ſufficient to make a Man 4 
Chriſtian, and conſequently he runs counter to the Propoſition he had laid down. 

Is there no difference, I beſeech you, between being indiſpenſibly oblig'd to 
endeavour to underſtand, and being indiſpenſibly oblig*d to underſtand any Point ? 
»Tis the firſt of theſe Mr. Bold ſays, and *tis the latter of theſe you argue 
from, and ſo conclude nothing againſt him; nor can you to your purpoſe. 
For till Mr. Bold ſays (which he is far from ſaying) that every ſincere Chri- 
ſtian is neceſlarily and indiſpenſibly oblig'd to underſtand all thoſe Texts of 
Scripture, from whence you ſhould have drawn your neceſſary Articles (when 
you have perfected your Creed) in the ſame ſenſe that you do; you can con- 
clude nothing againſt what he hath ſaid concerning that one Article, or any 
thing that looks like running counter to it. For it may be enough to conſti- 
tute a Man a Chriſtian, and one of Chriſt's Subjects, to take Jeſus to be the 


| Meſſiah, 
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4 Second Vindication of the 2 


Meſſiah, his appointed King, and yet without a Contradiction; ſo that it may 
be his indiſpenſible Duty, as a Subject of that Kingdom, to endeavour to 
underſtand all the DiQates of his Sovereign, and to aſſent to the Truth of them, 
as far as he underſtands them. | 

But that which the good Creed- maler aims at, without which, all his neceſ- 
ſary Articles fall, is that it ſhould be granted him, that every ſincere Chriſtian 
was neceſſarily and indiſpenſibly oblig'd to underſtand all thoſe Parts of Divine 
Revelation, from whence he pretends to draw his Articles in their true mean- 
ing, i. e. juſt as he does. But his Infallibility is not yer ſo eſtabliſh'd, but that 
there will need ſome proof of that Propoſition. And when he has prov'd 
that every ſincere Chriſtian is neceſſarily and indiſpenſibly oblig'd to underſtand 
thoſe Texts in their true meaning; and that his Interpretation of them is that 
true meaning: I ſhall then ask him, whether every ſincere Chriſtian is not as neceſ- 
ſarily and indiſpenſibly oblig d to underſtand other Texts of Scripture in their 
true meaning, tho they have no place in his Syſtem ? 

For example, To make uſe of the Inſtance above-mention'd, is not every 
ſincere Chriſtian neceſſarily and indiſpenſibly oblig'd to endeavour to underſtand 
theſe Words of our Saviour, This is my Body, and This is my Bleod, that he 
may know what he receives in the Sacrament? Does he ceaſe to be a Chri- 
ſtian, who happens not to underſtand them juſt as the Creed-maker does? Or 
may not the old Gentleman at Rome (who has ſomewhat the antienter Title 
to Infallibility) make Tranſubſtantiation a Fundamental Article neceſſary 
to be believ'd there, as well as the Creed-maker here makes his Seaſe of an 
diſputed Text of Scripture a Fundamental Article neceſlary to be beliey'd ? 

Let us ſuppoſe Mr. Bold had ſaid that inſtead of one Point, the right Know- 
ledg of the Creed-maker's one hundred Points (when he has reſolv'd on them 
doth conſtitute and make a Perſon a Chriſtian; yet there are many other Points 
Jeſus Chriſt hath taught and reveal'd, which every ſincere Chriſtian is indiſ- 
penſibly oblig'd to endeavour to underſtand, and to make a due ule of: For 
this 1 think the Creed-maker will not deny. From whence, in the Creed-maker's 
words, I will thus argue: Now if there be other Points and particular Articles; 
and thoſe maxy, which a ſincere Chriſtian is oblig*d, and that neceſſarily and indiſ- 
penſibly, to underſtand and believe, and aſſent to; then this Writer doth in effet yield 
to that Propoſition which I maintain'd, Viz. That the Belief of thoſe one hundred 
Articles is not ſufficient to make a Man a Chriſtian : for this is that which I main- 
tain; That upou this ground, the Belief of the Articles which he has ſet down 
ia his Liſt, are not ſuſficieat to make a Man a Chriſtian; and that upon Mr. 
Bold's Reaſon, which the Creed-maker inſiſts on againſt one Article, viz. becauſe 
there are many other Points Jeſus Chriſt hath taught and reveal'd, which every 
ſincere Chriſtian is as neceſſarily and indiſpenſibly oblig'd to endeavour to un- 
derſtand and make a due uſe of. 

But this Creed-maker is cautious, beyond any of his Predeceſſors: He will 
not be ſo caught by his own Argument; and therefore is very ſhy to give 
you the preciſe Articles that every ſincere Chriſtian is neceſſarily and indiſpen- 
ſibly oblig'd to underſtand, and give his Aſſent to. Something he is ſure there 
is that he is indiſpenſibly oblig'd to underſtand and aſſent to, to make him a 
Chriſtian; but what that is, he cannot yet tell. So that whether he be a Chri- 
ſtian or no, he does not know; and what other People will think of him, from 
his treating of the ſerious things of Chriſtianity, in ſo trifling and ſcandalous 
a way, mult be left to them. 

In the next Paragraph, p. 242. the Creed-maker tells us, Mr. Bold goes on to 
confute himſelf, in ſaying, ** A true Chriſtian muſt aſſent unto this, that Chriſt 
& Jeſus is God.” But this is juſt ſuch another Confutation of himſelf as the 
before-mention'd, i. e. as much as a Falſhood ſubſtituted by another Man, can 
be a Confutatioa of a Man's ſelf, who has ſpoken Truth all of a-piece, For 
the Creed-maker, according to his ſare way of baffling his Opponents, ſo as 
to leave them nothing to anſwer, hath here, as he did before, chang'd Mr, 
Bold's words, which in the 35th Page, quoted by the Creed-maker, ſtand thus : 
« When a true Chriſtian underſtands that Chriſt Jeſus hath taught, that Ae. 
« ;; 4 God, he muſt aſſent unto-it : which is true and conformable to what 
he had ſaid before, That every ſincere Chriſtian muſt endeavour to underſtand 


the 


Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 


the Points taught and reveald by Jeſus Chriſt, which being known to be re- 
veal'd by him, he muſt aſſent unto. 

The like piece of Honeſty the Creed-maker ſhews in the next Paragraph, p.243. 
where he charges Mr. Bold with ſaying, That a true Chriſtian is as much oblig d 
to believe that the Holy Spirit is God, as to believe that Jeſus is the Chriſt, p. 40. 
In which place, Mr. Bold's words are; „When a true Chriſtian underſtands 
« that Chriſt Jeſus hath given this Account of the Holy Spirit, viz. that He 
« ;5God; he is as much oblig'd to believe it, as he is to believe that Jeſus is 
« the Chriſt Which is an unconteſtable Truth, but ſach an one as the Creed- 
maker himſelf ſaw would do him no ſervice, and therefore he mangles it, and 
leaves out half to ſerve his turn. But he that ſhould give a Teſtimony in 
the ſlight Affairs of Men, and their temporal Concerns, before a Court of 
Judicature, as the Creed-maker does here, and almoſt every where, in the great 
Affairs of Religion, and the everlaſting Concern of Souls, before all Mankind, 
would loſe his Ears for it. What therefore this worthy Gentleman alledges 
out of Mr. Bold, as a Contradiction to himfelf, being only the Creed-maker's 
Contradiction to Truth and clear Matter of Fact, needs no other Anſwer. 

The reſt of what he calls Reflections on Mr. Bold's Sermon, being nothing but 
either rude and miſ-becoming Language of him; or pitiful childiſh Applica- 
tion to him, to change his Perſuaſion at the Creed- maler's Intreaty, and give 
up the Truth he hath own'd, in courteſy to this doughty Combatant 3 ſhews 
the Ability of the Man. Leave off begging the Queſtion, and ſuperciliouſly 
preſuming that you are in the right; and inſtead of that, ſhew it by Argu- 
ment: and I dare anſwer for Mr. Bold, you will have him, and 1 promiſe you 
with him one Convert more. But arguing is not, it ſeems, this notable Diſ- 
putant's way. If boaſting of himſelf, and contemning others, falſe Quota- 
tions, and feign'd Matters of Fact, which the Reader neither can know, nor 
is the Queſtion concern'd in if he did know, will not do; there is an end of 
him: he has ſhewn his Excellency in ſcurrilous Declamation; and there you 
have the whole of this unanſwerable Writer. And for this, I appeal to his 
own Writings in this Controverſy, if any judicious Reader can have the pa- 
tience to look them over. 

In the beginning of his Reflections on Mr. Bold's Sermon, he confidently tells 
the World, That be had found that the Manager of the Reaſonableneſs of Chri- 
ſtianity had prevail d on Mr. Bold to preach a Sermon upon his Reflections, &c. 
And adds, And we cannot but think, that that Man muſt ſpeak the Truth, and 
defend it very impartially and ſubſft antially, who is thus brought on to undertake the 
| Cauſe. And at the latter end he addreſſes himſelf to Mr. Bold, as one that is 
drawn off to be an under Journeyman-Worker in Socinianiſm. In his gracious 
Allowance, Mr. Bold is ſeemingly a Man of ſome reliſh of Religion and Piety, 
P-244- He is forc'd alſo to own him to be a Man of Sobriety and Temper, 
p. 245- A very good riſe, to give him out to the World, in the very next 
words, as a Man of a profligate Conſcience: for ſo he muſt be, who can be 
drawn off to preach or write for Socinianiſm, when he thinks it a moſt dange- 
rous Error; who can diſſemble with himſelf, and choak his inward Perſuaſions (as 
the Creed-maker inſinuates that Mr. Bold does, in the ſame Addreſs to him, p.248.) 
and write contrary to his Light. Had the Creed-maker had reaſon to think in 
earaeſt, that Mr. Bold was going off to Socinianiſm, he might have reaſon'd 
with him fairly, as with a Man running into dangerous Error: or if he had 
certainly known that he was by any By-ends prevail'd on to undertake a Cauſe 
contrary to his Conſcience, he might have ſome reaſon to tell the World, as 
he does, p. 239. That we cannot think he ſhould ſpeak Truth, who is thus brought 
ro undertake the Cauſe. If he does not certainly know that Mr. Bold was THUS 
brought to undertake the Canſe, he could not have ſhewn a more villagous and 
udchriſtian Mind, than in pabliſhing ſach a Character of a Miniſter of the Goſ- 
pet, and a worthy Man, upon no other Grounds, but becauſe it might be ſub- 
ſervient to his Eads. He is engag'd in a Controverſy, that by Argument he 
cannot maintain; nor knew any other way from the beginning to attack the 
Book he pretends to write againſt, but by crying out Socinianiſm; a Name he 
knows in great Diſgrace with all other SeQs of Chriſtians, and therefore ſuf- 

ficient to deter all thoſe who approve and condemn Books by hearſay, without 
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A Second Vindication of the 


examining their Truth themſelves, from peruſing a Treatiſe to which he 
could affix that Imputation. Mr. Bold's Name (who is publickly known to 
be no Socinian) he foreſees will wipe off that falſe Imputation, with a great 
many of thoſe who are led by Names more than Things. This ſeems exceed- 
ingly to trouble him, and he labours might and main to get Mr. Bold to quit 
2 Book as Socinian, which Mr. Bold knows is not Socinian, becauſe he has read 
and conſider'd it. 

But tho our Creed- maler be mightily concern'd that Mr. B——4 ſhould not 
appear in the Defence of it: yet this Concern cannot raiſe him one jot above 
that Honeſty, Skill, and good Breeding, which appears towards others. He 
manages this Matter with Mr. Þ—— 4, as he has done the reſt of the Contro- 
verſy ; juſt in the ſame ſtrain of Invention, Civility, Wit, and good Senſe. 
He tells him, beſides what I have above ſet down, That he t drawn off to debaſe 
himſelf and the Poſt, i. e. the Miniſtry, he # in, p. 245. That he hath ſaid very 
;ll things to the leſſening and impairing, yea, to the defaming of that Knowledg and 
Belief of our Saviour, and of the Articles of Chriſtianity, which are neceſſarily re- 
quir d of us, p. 245- That the Devout and Pious (whereby he means himſelf, for 
one and none is his own beloved Wit and Argument) obſerving that Mr. Bold 
is come to the neceſſity of but ONE Article of Faith, they expect that he may in 
time hold that NONE is neceſſary, p- 248. That if he writes again in the ſame 
ſtrain, he will write rather like a Turkiſh Spy, than a Chriſtian Preacher; That he 
is a Backſlider, and ſailing to Racovia with 4 ſide Wind: than which, what can 
there be more ſcurrilous, or more malicious? And yet at the ſame time that 
he outrages him thus, beyond not only what Chriſtian Charity, but common 
Civility would allow in an ingenuous Adverſary, he makes ſome aukard At- 
tempts to ſooth him, with ſome ill-tim'd Commendations; and would have 
his under-valuing Mr. Bold's Animadverſions paſs for a Compliment to him : 
becauſe he, for that reaſon, pretends not to believe ſo crude and (hallow a thing 


(as he is pleas'd to call it) to be his. A notable Contrivance to gain the greater 


Liberty of railing at him under another Name, when Mr. B—4's, it ſeems, 
is too well known to ſerve him ſo well to that purpoſe. Beſides, it is of good 
uſe to fill up three or four Pages of his Reflections; a great Convenience to a 
Writer, who knows all the ways of baffling his Opponents, but Argument, 
and who always makes a great deal of ſtir about Matters foreign to his Sub- 
jet; which, whether they are granted or deny'd, make nothing at all to the 


Truth of the Queſtion on either ſide. For what is it to the Shallowneſs or 


Depth of the Animadverſions, who writ them? or to the Truth or Falſhood 
of Mr. B— 4's Defence of the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, whether a Lay- 
man, or a Church- man; a Socinian, or one of the Church of England, anſwer'd the 
Creed-maker as well as he? yet this is urg'd as a matter of great weight : But 
yet in reality it amounts to no more but this, that a Man of any Denomina- 
tion, who wiſhes well to the Peace of Chriſtianity, and has obſerv'd the hor- 
rible Effects the Chriſtian Religion has felt from the Impoſitions of Men in 
Matters of Faith, may have reaſon to defend a Book, wherein the Simplicity 
of the Goſpel, and the Doctrine propos'd by our Saviour and his Apoſtles, for 
the Converſion of Unbelievers, is made out, tho there be not one word of the 
diſtinguiſhing Tenets of his Sect in it. But that all thoſe, who under any 
Name are for impoſing their own Orthodoxy, as neceſlary to be believ'd, and 
perſecuting thoſe who diſſent from them, ſhould be all agaioſt it, is not per- 
haps very ſtrange. | 

One thing more I muſt obſerve of the Creed-maker on this occaſion: In his 
Socinian Creed, Ch. VI. the Author of the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. and 
his Book, muſt be judg'd of by the Characters and Writings of thoſe, who en- 
tertain or commend his Notions. A profeſs'd Unitarian has defended it; there- 
fore he is a Socinian. The Author of A Letter to the Deiſts ſpeaks well of it; 
therefore he is a Deiſt. Another, as an Abettor of the Reaſonableneſs of Chri- 
ſtianity, he mentions, p. 125. whoſe Letters I have never ſeen: and his Opi- 
nions too are, I ſuppoſe, ſet down there as belonging to me. Whatever is 
bad in the Tenets or Writings of theſe Men, infects me. But the miſchief is, 
Mr. Bold's Orthodoxy will do me no good: but becauſe he has defended my 
Book againſt Mr. Edwards, all my Faults are become his, and he has a mighty 
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Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 


Load of Accuſations liid upon him. Thus contrary Cauſes ſerve ſo good a 
natured, fo charitable, and candid a Writer as the Creed-maker, to the fame 
purpoſe of Cenſure and Railing. But I ſhall deſire him to figure to himſelf 
the Lovelineſs of that Creature, which turns every thing into Venom. What 
others are, or hold, who have expreſs'd favourable Thoughts of my Book, I 
think my ſelf not concern'd in. What Opinions others have publiſh'd, make 
thoſe in my Book neither true nor falſe; and he that for the ſake of Truth 
would confute the Errors in it, ſhould ſhew their Falſhood and Weakneſs as 
they are there: But they who write for other Ends than Truth, are always bu- 


ſy with other Matters; and where they can do nothing by Reaſon and Argu- 


ment, hope to prevail with ſome by borrow'd Prejudices and Party. 

Taking therefore the Animadverſions, as well as the Sermon, to be his whoſe 
Name they bear, I ſhall leave to Mr. B-—4 himſelf to take what notice he 
thinks fit of the little Senſe, as well as great Impudence of putting his Name 
in Print to what is not his, or taking it away from what he hath ſet it to, 
whether it belongs to his Bookſeller or Anſwerer. Only I cannot paſs by the 
palpable falſifying of Mr. B-— 4's words, in the beginning of his Epiſtle to 
the Reader, without mention. Mr, B — 4's words are; “ Whereby I came 
to be furniſh'd with a truer and more juſt Notion of the main Deſign of 
that TREATISE.” And the good Creed-maker ſets them down thus 
The main Deſign of MY OWN TREATISE OR SERMON: A ſure 
way for ſuch a Champion for Truth to ſecure to himſelf the Laurel or the 
Whetſtone. 

This irreſiſtible Diſputant (who ſilences all that come in his way, ſo that 
thoſe that would, cannot anſwer him) to make good the mighty Encomiums 
he has given himſelf, ought (one would think) to clear all as he goes, and leave 
nothing by the way unanſwer'd, for fear he ſhould fall into the Number of thoſe 
poor baffled Wretches, whom he with ſo much Scorn reproaches, that they 
would anſwer if they could. | 

Mr. B ——d begins his Animadverſions with this Remark, that our Creed- 


maker had ſaid, That I give it over and over again in theſe formal Words, viz. 


That nothing is requir d to be believ'd by any Chriſtian Man but this, That Jeſus is 
the Meſſiah. To which Mr. B——4 replies, p. 4. in theſe words; “ Tho I 
© have read over the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. with ſome Attention, 
« 1 have not obſery'd thoſe formal Words in any part of that Book, nor any 


Words that are capable of that ConſtruQion ; provided they be conſider'd 


<< with the Relation they have to, and the manifeſt Dependence they have on 
4 what goes before, or follows after them.” 

But to this Mr. Edwards Anſwers not. 

Whether it was becauſe he would not, or becauſe he could not, let the Reader 
judg. But this is down upon his ſcore already, and it is expected he ſhould 
anſwer to it, or elſe confeſs that he cannot. And that there may be a fair De- 
cigon of this Diſpute, I expect the ſame Uſage from him, that he ſhould ſet 
down any Propoſition of his, I have not anſwer'd to, and call on me for an 
Anſwer, if I can; and if I cannot, I promiſe him to own it in Print. 

The Creed-maker had ſaid, That it is moſt evident to any thinking and conſiderate 
Perſon, that 1 purpoſely omit the Epiſtolary Writings of the Apoſtles, becauſe they are 
fraught with other Fundamental Dottrines, beſides that which I mention. 

To this Mr. B——4 anſwers, p. 5. That if by © Fundamental Articles, Mr. 
« Edwards means here, all the Propoſitions deliver'd in the Epiſtles, concern- 
<« ing juſt thoſe particular Heads he [Mr. Edwards] had there mention'd ; it 
lies upon him to prove, That Jeſus Chriſt bath made it neceſſary, that every 
<« Perſon muſt have an explicit Knowledg and Belief of all thoſe, before he can 
ehe a Chriſtian.” 

Put to this Mr. Edwards Anſwers not. 

And yet without an Anſwer to it, all his Talk about Fundamentals, and thoſe 
which he pretended to ſet down in that place, under the Name of Fundamen= 
tals, will ſignify nothing in the preſent Caſe z wherein, by Fundamentals, were 
meant ſuch Propoſitions which every Perſon muſt neceſſarily have an explicit 
Knowledg and Belief of, before he can be a Chriſtian. | 
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Mr. 5 — 4, in the ſame place, p. 6, 7. very truly and pertinently adds, 
« That it did not pertain to [my] Undertaking to enquire what Doctrines 
de either in the Epiſtles, or the Evangeliſts and the Acts, were of greateſt mo- 
« ment to be underſtood by them who are Chriſtians ; but what was neceſſary 
£ to be known and believ'd to a Perſon's being a Chriſtian. For there are 
&« many important Doarines, both in the Goſpels, and in the Acts, beſides this, 
« That Jeſus is the Meſſiah, But how many ſoever the Doarines be, which are 
ce taught in the Epsfles, if there be no Doctrine beſides this, Thar Jeſiu is the 
« Meſſiah, taught there as neceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian; 
all the Doctrines taught there will not make any thing againſt what this Au- 
ce thor has aſſerted, nor againſt the Method he hath obſerv'd : eſpecially, con- 
* ſidering we have an Account, in the As of the Apofiles, of what thoſe Per- 
« ſons, by whom the Epiſtles were writ, did teach as neceſſary to be believ'd 


« to. Peoples being Chriſtians.” 


This, and what Mr. B-—& ſubjoins, „That it was not my deſign to give 
« an Abſtract of any of the inſpir'd Books,” is ſo true, and has fo clear Rea- 
ſon in it, that any but this Writer would have thought himſelf concern'd to 
have anſwer'd ſomething to. It, | 

It not being it ſeems a Creed-maker's. Bulineſs to convince Mens Underſtand- 
ing by Reaſon, but to impoſe on their Belief by Authority, or where that is 
wanting, by Falſhood and Bawling, And to ſuch Mr. Bald obſerves well, p. 8. 
« That if I had given the like Account of the Epiſtles, that would have been 
ce as little ſatisfactory as what I have done already, to thoſe who are reſolv'd 
e not to,diſtinguiſh bet mit what is neceſſary.to be believ'd to make 4 Man à Chri- 
« ſtian, and. thoſe Articles which are to be believ'd by thoſe who are Chriſtians, as 
& they can, attain to know that Chriſt: hath taught them.“ 

This Diſtinction the Creed-maker, no where that I remember, takes any no- 
tice of; unleſs it be p. 255. where he has ſomething relating hereunto, which 
we ſhall. conſider when we come to that Place. I ſhall now go on to ſhew what 
Mr. Bold has ſaid, to which he anſwers not. 

Mr. Bold farther tells him, p. 10. That if he will prove any thing in oppo- 
ſition to the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. it muſt be this; © That Jefus 
« Chriſt and his Apoſtles. have taught, that the Belief of ſome one Article, 
4 or certain Number of Articles: diſtinct from this, That TJeſws is the Meſſiah, 
either as excluſive of, or, in conjunction with the Belief: of this Article, 
c doth conſtitute. and make a Perſon a Chriſtian : But that the Belief of this, 
& That Jeſus is the Meſſiah, alone, doth not make a Man a Chriſtian.” 

But to this Mr. Edwards irrefragably-Anſwers nothing: 

Mr, Beld allo, p. 10. charges him with his falſly accuſing me in theſe words: 
He pretends to contend for one ſingle. Article, with the Excluſion of al the reſt, for 
this reaſon, becauſe all Men ought to underſtand their Religion. And again, where 
he ſays J aim at this, viz; That me. mut not have any: Point of Doctrine in our 
Religion, that the Meb doth not at the very firſt naming of it perfectly underſtand and: 
agree to; Mr, Bold has quoted my expreſs words to the contrary. 7 

But to this, this unanſwerable Gentleman Anſwers noching. 

But if he be ſuch. a mighty Diſputant, that nothing can ſtand in his way; I 
ſhall expect his direct Anſwerito it, among thoſe other Propoſitions which I have 
ſet down to his ſcore, and | require him to prove if he can- 

The. Creed- naler ſpends above: four Pages of his Reflettions- inia great ſtir 
wha is the Author of thoſe. Auimadverſions he is reflectiag on- To which, I 
tell him, it matters not to a. Lover of Truth or a Confuter of Errors, who 
was: the Author; but what they contain. He, who makes ſuch a deab of do 
about that which is nothing to the Queſtion, ſhews he has but little mind to 
the Argument; that his Hopes are more»inuthe: Recommendation of Names, 
and Prejudice of Parties, than in the: Strength: of his Reaſons, and the Good- 
neſs of hid Cauſe. A. Lover of Truth follows That, whoever be for or a- 
gainſt it; and can ſuffer himſelf to paſs by no Argument of his Adverſary, 
without taking notice of it either in allowing its Force, or [giving/it a fair An- 
ſwer, Were the Creed- maler capable of giving ſuch an Exidence as this, of 
his Love of Truth, he would not have paſs'd over the Twenty firſt rages of 
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Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity; &c. 


Mr. Bold's Animadverſions in ſilence. The Falſhoods that are therein charg'd 
upon him would have requir*d an Anſwer of him, if he could have given any : 
And I tell him he muſt give an Anſwer, or confeſs the Falſhoods. | 

In his 255th Page, he comes to take notice of theſe words of Mr, Bold, in 
the 21ſt Page of his Animadverſions, viz. That a Convert to Chriſtianity, 
« or a Chriſtian, muſt neceſſarily believe as many Atticles as he ſhall attain to 
« know that Chriſt Jeſus hath taught.” Which, ſays the Creed-maker, wholly 
invalidates what he had ſaid before in theſe words, viz, © That Jeſus Chriſt, and 
&« his Apoſtles, did not teach any thing as neceſſary to, be believ'd to make a 
« Man a Chriſtian, but only this one Propoſition, That Feſws of Nazareth 
« was the Meſſiah.” The reaſon he gives to ſhew, That the former of . theſe 
Propoſitions (in Mr. Bold) invalidates the latter, aud that the Animadverter 
contradicts himſelf, ſtands thus: For, ſays he, if a Chriſtian muſt give aſſent to 
all the Articles taught by our Saviour in the Goſpel, and that neceſſarily, then all 
thoſe Propoſitions reckon'd up in my late Diſcourſe, being taught by Chriſt or his A- 
poſtles, are neceſſary to be believ'd. Anſw. And what, I beſeech you, becomes 
of the reſt of the Propoſitions raughe by Chriſt or his Apoſtles, which you have 
not reckon'd up in your late Diſcourſe? Are not they neceſſary to be believ'd, 


if a Chriſtian muſt give an afſent to ALL the Articles taught by our Saviour and 
his Apoſtles ? 


Sir, If you will argue right from that Antecedent, it muſt ſtand thus: F- 


a Chriſtian muſt give an Aſſent to ALL the Articles taught by our Saviour and 
his Apoſtles, and that neceſſarily ;, then all the Propoſitions in the New Teſta- 
ment, taught by Chriſt or his Apoſtles, are neceſſarily to be believ'd. This 


Conſequeace I grant to be true, and neceſlarily to follow from that Antecedent, 


and pray make your beſt of it: But withal remember, that it puts an utter 
end to your ſelect Number of Fundamentals, and makes all the Truths de- 
liver'd in the New Teſtament neceſſary to be explicitly believed by every 
Chriſtian. os . 

But, Sir, I muſt take notice to you, that if it be uncertain whether he that 
writ the Animad verſions, be the ſame Perſon that preach'd the Sermon, yet it 
is very Viſible that 'tis the very ſame Perſon” that reflects on both; becauſe he 
here again uſes the ſame Trick in anſwering in the Animadverſions, the ſame 
thing that had been ſaid in the Sermon, viz. By pretending to argue from 
words as Mr. Bold's, when Mr. Bold has ſaid no ſuch thing. The Propoſition 
you argue from here, is this: If a Chriſtian muſt give aſſent to all the Articles 
taught by our Saviour, and that neceſſarily. But Mr. Bold ſays no ſuch thing, 
His words, as ſet down by your ſelf, are: A Chriſtian muſt neceſſarily be- 
« lieve as many Articles as he ſhall attain to know that Chriſt Jeſus hath 
« taught.” And is there no difference between ALL that Chriſt Jeſus bath 
taught; and AS MANY as any one ſhall attain to know that Chriſt Jeſus hath 
taught? There is ſo great a difference between theſe two, that one can ſcarce 


think even ſuch a Creed-maker could miſtake it. For one of them admits all 


thoſe to be Chriſtians, who taking Jeſus for the Me ah, their Lord and King, 
ſincerely apply themſelves to underſtand and obey his Doctrine and Law, and 
do believe all that they underſtand to be taught by him: The other ſhuts 
out, if not all Mankind, yet Nine Hundred Ninety Nine of a Thouſand, of thoſe 
who profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, from being really ſo. For he ſpeaks within 
compaſs, who ſays there is not one of a Thouſand, if there be any one Man 
at all, Who explicitly knows and believes all that our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
taught, 5-e. All that is deliver'd in the New Teſtament, in the true ſenſe that 
it is there intended. For if giving aſſent to it, in any ſenſe, will. ſerve the 
turn, our Creed-maker can have no Exceptions againſt Socinians, Papiſts, Lu- 
theraris, or any other, who acknowledging the Scripture to be the Word of 
God, do yet oppoſe his Syſtem. ea ( 
But the Creed. mater gots on, p. 255- and endeavours to prove, that what 
is neceſſary to be believ'd by every Chriſtian, is neceſſary to be believ'd to 
make a Man a Chriſtian, in theſe words: But he will , ſay, the Belief of thaſe 
Propoſitions makes not a Man a Chriſtian. Then, I ſay, they are not neceſſary 
and indiſpenſible ; for what is abfolitely neceſſary in Chriſtianity, is abſolutely requi- 
ſite to make a Man a Chriſtian, 
? Ignorance, 
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Ignorance, or ſomething worſe, makes our Creed-maker always ſpeak doubt- 
fully or obſcurely, whenever he pretends to argue; for here abſolutely neceſſary 
in Chriſtianity either ſignthes nothing, but abſolutely neceſſary to make a Man 
a Chriſtian ; and then it is proving the ſame Propoſition by the ſame Propoſi- 
tion: Or elſe has a very obſcure and doubtful ſignification. For, if 1 ask him 
whether it be abſolutely neceſſary in Chriſtianity to obey every one of our Saviour's 
Commands, what will he anſwer me? It beanſwers, NO; Iask him which 
of our Saviour's Commands is it not in Chriſtianity abſolutely neceſſary to obey ? 
If he anſwers, TES; then I tell him, by his Rule there are no Chriſtians; be- 
cauſe there is no one that does in all things obey all our Saviour's Commands, 
and therein fails to perform what is abſolutely neceſſary in Chriſtianity ; and ſo, by 
his Rule, is no Chriſtian. If he anſwers, Sincere Endeavour to obey, is all that 
is abſolutely neceſſary , I reply, And ſo Sincere Endeavour to underſtand, is all 
that is abſolutely neceſſary : Neither perfect Obedience, nor perfect Underſtanding 
is abſolutely neceſſary in Chrſtianity. 

But his Propoſition being put in Terms clear, and not looſe and fallacious, 
ſhould ſtand thus, viz. What is abſolutely neceſſary to every Chriſtian, is abſolutely 
requiſite to make a Man a Chriſtian. But then I deny, that he can infer from 
Mr. Bold's words, that thoſe Propoſitions (i. e. which he has ſet down as 
fundamental, or neceſſary to be believ'd) are abſolutely neceſſary to be believ'd by 
every Chriſtian. For that indiſpenſible Neceſſity Mr. Bold ſpeaks of, is not ab- 
ſolute, but conditional. His words are, A Chriſtian muſt believe as many Arti- 
cles as he ſhall attain to know that Feſus Chriſt hath taught. So that he places the 
indiſpenſible neceſſity of Believing, upon the Condition of attaining to know 
that Chriſt taught ſo. An endeavour to know what Jeſus Chriſt taught, Mr. B— d 
ſays truly, is abſolutely neceſſary to every one who is a Chriſtian; and to believe 
what he has attain'd to know that Feſus Chriſt taught, that alſo, he ſays, is 
abſclutely neceſſary to every Chriſtian, But all this granted (as true it is) it 
ſtill remains (and eternally will remain) to be prov'd from this (which is all 
that Mr. Bold ſays) that ſomething elſe is abſolutely requir'd to make a Man 
a Chriſtian, beſides the unfeigned taking Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, his King and 
Lord; and accordingly, a fincere Reſolution to obey and believe all that he 
commanded and taught. | 

The Jailor, Act, XVI. 30. in anſwer to his Queſtion, what he ſhould do to 
be ſav'd; was anſwer'd, That he ſhould believe in the Lord Jeſus Chriſt. And 
the Text ſays, that the Jailor took them the ſame Hour of the Night, and waſhed 
their Stripes, and was baptized, he and all hu ſtraight-way, Now, I will ask 
our Creed-maker, whether St. Paul, in ſpeaking to him the Word of the Lord, 


propos'd and explain'd to him all thoſe Propoſitions and Fundamental Heads 


of Doctrine, which our Creed-maker has ſet down as neceſlary to be believ'd to 
make a Man a Chriſtian. ' Let it be conſider'd, the Jailor was a Heathen, and 
one that ſeems to have no more Senſe of Religion or Humanity, than thoſe of 
that Calling uſe to have: For he had let them alone under the Pain of their 
Stripes without any Remedy, or ſo much as the Eaſe of waſhing them, from 
the Day before, till after his Converſion ; which was not till after Midnight. 
And can any one think, that between his asking what he ſhould do to be ſav'd, 
and his being baptix d, which the Text ſays, was the ſame Hour and ſtraightway ; 
there was time enough for St, Paul and Silas, to explain to him all the Creed- 
maker's Articles, and make ſuch a Man as that, and all his Houſe, underſtand 
the Creed-maker's whole Syſtem : eſpecially, ſince we hear nothing of it in the 
Converſion of theſe, or any others, who were brought into the Faith in the 
whole Hiſtory of the Preaching of qur Saviour and the Apoſtles? Now let me 
ask our Creed-maker, whether the Jailor was not a Chriſtian, when he was bap- 
tized; and whether if he had then immediately died, he had not been ſaved, 
without the Belief of any one Article more than what Paul and Silas had then 
taught him? Whence it follows, that what was then propos'd to him to be 
believ'd (which appears to be nothing but that Jeſus was the Meſſiah) was all 
that was abſolutely neceſſary to be believ'd to make him a Chriſtian ; tho this 
hinders not but that afterwards it might be neceſſary for him, indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary, to believe other Articles, when he attained to the Knowledg that 
Chriſt had taught them. And the reaſon of it is plain: Becauſe the knowing 


that 


Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 

that Chriſt hath taught any thing, and the not receiving it for true, (which 
is believing it) is inconſiſtent with the believing him to be the Meſſiah, ſent 
from God to inlighten and ſave the World. Every word of Divine Revela- 
tion, is abſolutely and indiſpenſibly neceſſary to be believ'd, by every Chriſtian, 
as ſoon as he comes to know it to be taught by our Saviour or his Apoſtles, 
or to be of Divine Revelation. But yet this is far enough from making it 
abſolutely neceſſary to every Chriſtian to know every Text in the Scripture, 
much leſs to underſtand every Text in the Scripture; and leaſt of all, to un- 
derſtand it as the Creed-maker is pleas'd to put his ſenſe upon it. 

This the good Creed-maker either will not, or cannot underſtand : But gives 
us a Liſt of Articles cull'd out of the Scripture by his own Authority, and 
tells us thoſe are abſolutely neceſſary to be believ'd by every one, to make him 
a Chriſtian, For what is of abſolute Neceſſity in Chriſtianity, as thoſe he ſays 
are, he tells us is abſolutely requiſite to 1 a Man a Chriſtian. But when 
he is ask'd, whether theſe are all the Articles of abſolute Neceſſity to be be- 
liev'd to make a Man a Chriſtian; this worthy Divine, that takes upon him 
to be a Succeſſor of the Apoſtles, cannot tell. And yet, having taken upon 
him alſo to be a Creed-maker, he muſt ſuffer himſelf to be call'd upon for it a- 
gain and again, till he tells us what is of abſolute Neceſſity to be believ'd to 
make a Man a Chriſtian, or confeſs that he cannot. 

la the mean time, I take the liberty to ſay, that every Propoſition de- 
liver'd in the New Teſtament by our Saviour, or his Apoſtles, and ſo receiv'd 
by any Chriſtian as of Divine Revelation, is of as abſolute neceſſity to be aſ- 
ſented to by him, in the Senſe he underſtands it to be taught by them, as any 
one of thoſe Propoſitions enumerated by the Creed maler: And if he thinks 
otherwiſe, 1 ſhall deſire him to prove it. The reaſon whereof is this, That in 
Divine Revelation the ground of Faith being only the Authority of the Pro- 
poſer ; where that is the ſame, there is no difference in the Obligation or Mea- 
ſure of believing. Whatever the Meſſiah that came from God taught, is 
equally to be believ'd by every one who receives him as the Meſſiah, as ſoon 
as he underſtands what it was he taught. There is no ſuch thing as garb- 
ling his Doctrine, and making one part of it more neceſſary to be beliey'd 
than another, when it is underſtood. His Saying is, and muſt be, of unqueſ- 
tionable Authority to all that receive him as their heavenly King; and carries 
with it an equal Obligation of Aſſent to all that he ſays as true. But ſince no 
body can explicitly aſſent to any Propoſition of our Saviour's as true, but in 
the ſenſe he underſtands our Saviour to have ſpoken it in; the ſame Authority 
of the Meſſiah, his King, obliges every one abſolutely and indiſpenſibly to be- 


lieve every part of the New Teſtament in that Senſe he underſtands it: For 


elſe he rejects the Authority of the Deliverer, if he refuſes his Aſſent to it in 
that Senſe which he is perſuaded it was deliver'd in. But the taking him for the 
Meſſiah, his King and Lord, laying upon every one who is his Subject an Ob- 
ligation to endeavour to know his Will in all things; every true Chriſtian is 
under an abſolute and indiſpenſible neceſſity, by being his Subject, to ſtudy 
the Scriptures with an unprejudiced Mind, according to that Meaſure of Time, 
Opportunity, and Helps which he has; that in theſe ſacred Writings, he may 
find what his Lord and Maſter hath by himſelf, or by the Mouths of his Apo- 
ſtles, requir'd of him, either to be beliey'd or done. 

The Creed-maker, in the following Page, 256. hath theſe words: It 5s worth 
the Reader's obſerving, That notwithſtanding I had in twelve Pages together (VIZ. 
from the Eighth to the Twentieth) prov'd that ſeveral Propoſitions are neceſſary to be 
believ'd by us, in order to our being Chriſtians, yet this Sham- Animadverter at- 
tends not to any one of the particulars which I had mention d, nor offers any thing 
againſt them, but only in 4 Lumping way, dooms them all in thoſe magiſterial words; 
I do not ſee any Proof he produces, p. 21. This is his wonderful way of confuting 
me, by pretending that he cannot ſee any Proof in what I alledg; and all the World 
muſt be led by his Eyes. | | 5 

Anſw. Ir is worth the Reader's obſerving, that the Creed - mater does not reply to 
what Mr. Bold has ſaid to him, as we have already ſeen, and ſhall fee more as we 
go on; and therefore he has little reaſon to complain of him, for not having 
anſwer'd enough. Mr. Bold did well to leave that which was an inſignificant 


Lump, 
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Lump, ſo as it was together: For *tis no wonderful thing not to ſee any Proof, 
where there is no Proof. There is indeed, in thoſe Pages the Creed-maker 
mentions, much Confidence, much Aſſertion, a great many Queſtions asked, 
and a great deal ſaid after his faſhion: But for a Proof, I deny there is any 
one. And if what I have ſaid in another 7 already, does not convince him 
of it, I challenge him, with all his Eyes and thoſe of the World to boot, to find 
out in thoſe Twelve renown'd Pages, one Proof. Let him ſet down the Pro- 
ſition, and his Proof of its being abſolutely and indiſpenſibly neceſſary to be 
liev'd to make a Man a Chriſtian; and I too will join with him in his Teſ- 
timonial of himſelf, that he is irrefragable. But I muſt tell him before-hand, 
talking a great deal looſly will not do it. 

Mr. Bold and I ſay we cannot ſee any Proof in thoſe Twelve Pages: The 
way to make us ſee, or to convince the World that we are blind, is to ſingle 
out one Proof out of that Wood of Words there, which you ſeem to take for 
Arguments, and ſet dowa in a Syllogiſm, which is the fair trial of a Proof or 
no Proof. You have indeed a Syllogiſm in the 234 Page, but that is not in thoſe 
Twelve Pages you mention. Beſides, I have ſhew'd in another place, what that 
proves; to which I refer you. 

In Anſwer to the Creed-maker's Queſtion, about his other Fundamentals 
found in the Epiſtles; Why did the Apoſtles write theſe Doftrines ? Was it not, 
that thoſe they writ to, might give their Aſſent to them? Mr, Bold, p. 22. replies; 
« But then it may be asked again, Were not thoſe Perſons Chriſtians, to whom 
« the Apoſtles writ theſe Doctrines, and whom they requir'd to aſſent to them? 
« Tes, verily: And it fo, What was it that made them Chriſtians before 
te their Aſſent to theſe Doctrines was requir'd? If it were any thing beſides 
te their believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, it ought to be inſtanced in, and 
& made out.” 

But to this Mr. Edwards Anſwers not. 

The next thing in Controverſy between Mr. Beld and the Creed- maler, (for 
I follow Mr. B-—4's Order) is about a Matter of Fact, viz. Whether the Creed- 
maker has prov'd, „That Jeſus Chriſt and his Apoſtles have taught, That no 
« Man can be a Chriſtian, or ſhall be ſav'd, unleſs he have an explicit Knowle 
© of all theſe things which have an immediate reſpect to the Occaſion, Author, Way, 
« Means and Iſus of our Salvation, and which are neceſſary for the knowing the true 
« Nature and Deſign of it? This, Mr. Bold, p. 24. tells him © he has not 
& done.” To this the Creed-maker replies, p. 258. 

And yet the Reader may ſatisfy himſelf, that this is the very thing that I had been 
provirg juſt before, and indeed, all along in the foregoing Chapter. Anſw. There 
have been thoſe who have been ſeven Years proving a thing, which at laſt they 
could not do; and I give you ſeven Years to prove this Propoſition which you 
ſhould there have prov'd, and I muſt add to your ſcore here, viz. 
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LII. That Jeſus Chriſt, or his Apoſtles, have taught, that no Man can be à Chriſti an, 
or can be ſav'd, unlefs be hath an explicit Knowledg of all thoſe things which 
bave an immediate reſpect to the Occaſion, Author, Way, Means and Iſſue of 
our Salvation, and which are neceſſary for our knowing the true Nature and De- 


ſign of it. 


BY” | Nor muſt the poor Excuſe, of ſaying, It was not neceſſary ro add any farther 
$ Medium, and proceed to another Syllogiſm, becauſe you had ſecur'd that Propoſition 
before: go for Payment. If you had ſecur d it, as you ſay, it had been quite as 
eaſy, and much more for your Credit, to have produc'd the Proof whereby 
ou. had ſecxr'd it, than to ſay you had done it; and thereupon to reproach 
5 r. Boid with Hott neſs; and to tell the World, that he cares not what be 
'Y ſaith. The Rule of fair Diſpute, is indiſpenſibly to prove, where any thing is 
denied. To evade this, is ſhuffling ; and be that, inſtead of it, anſwers with 
ill Language, in my Country, is call'd a Foul-mouth'd Wrangler. 
Fo the Creed-mauker's Exception to my Demand, about the actual Belief of 
= all his, Fundamentals in his new Creed, Mr. Bold asks, p. 24. Whether a Man 
1 &« can; believe particular Propoſitions, and not act uaiy believe them? 
But 10 this Mr. Edwards Anſwers not. 
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Mr. Bold, p. 25. farther acknowledges the Creed-maker's fundamental Propo- 
ſitions to “ be in the Bible; and that they are for this purpoſe there, that 
they may be believ'd:” And fo, he faith, © is every other Propoſition 
„Which is taught in our Bibles:” But asks, © How will it thence follow, 


that no Man can be a Chriſtian, till he particularly know, and actually aſ- 
« fent to every Propoſition in our Bibles ?” 


But to this Mr. Edwards anſwers not. 


From p. 26. to 30. Mr. Bold ſhews, That the Creed-maket's Reply, concern- 


ing my not gathering of Fundamentals out of the Epiſtles, is nothing to the 
purpoſe ; and this he demonſtratively proves. 


And to this Mr. Edwards anſwers not, | | | 
The Creed-maker had falſly ſaid, That 7 bring no Tidings of an Evangelical 
Faith: and thence very readily and charitably infers; Which gives us to under- 
ſtand, that he verily believes there is no ſuch Chriſtian Faith. To this Mr. Bold 
thus ſoftly replies, p. 31. „I think Mr. Edwards is much miſtaken, both ia his 
« Aſſettion and Inference:” And to ſhew that he could not ſo infer, adds 
« If the Author of the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. had not brought any 
« Tidings of ſuch a Faith, I think it could not be thence juſtly infer'd, that 
« he verily believes there is no ſuch Chriſtian Faith: becauſe his Enquiry and 
&« Search was not concerning Chriſtian Faith, conſider'd ſubjectively, but ob- 
« jectively; what the Articles be which muſt be believ'd to make a Man a 
« Chriſtian; and not, with what ſort of Faith theſe Articles are to be 
te believ'd.” | 
To this the Creed-maker anſwers indeed; but it is ſomething as much worſe 
than nothing, as Falſhood is worſe than Silence. His words are, p. 258. Ic 
may be queſtion'd, from what he [the Animadverter] hath the confidence to ſay, 
p- 31. VIZ. There is no Enquiry in the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, concerning 
Faith ſubjectively conſider d, but only objectively, &c. And thus having ſet down 
Mr, B—4's Words otherwiſe than they are; for Mr. Bold does not ſay there 
i no Enquiry; i. e. no Mention, (for ſo the Creed-maker explains Enquiries here. 
For to convince Mr. Bold, that there is an Enquiry, i. e. Mention of Subjective 
Faith, he alledges, That Subjective Faith is ſpoken of in the 191ſt and 192d 
Pages of my Book.) But Mr. Bold ſays, not that Faith conſider'd ſubjectively, 


is not ſpoken of any where in the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. But © that 


« the Author's Enquiry and Search (i. e. the Author's Search, or Deſign of his 
« Search) was not concerning Chriſtian Faith conſider'd ſubjeQively.” And 
thus the Creed-maker, impoſing on his Reader, by perverting Mr. Botd's Senſe, 
from what was the Intention of my Enquiry and Search, to what I had ſaid in 
it, he goes on, after his ſcorrilous faſhion, to inſult, in theſe words which fol- 
low; 1 ſay, it may be gueſs d from this, what a Liberty this Writer takes, to aſſert 
what he pleaſes. Anſw. To aſſert what one pleaſes, without Truth, and without 
Certainty, is the worſt Character can be given a Writer: and with Falſhood 
to charge it on another, is no mean Slander and Injury to a Man's  Neigh- 
bour. And yet to theſe ſhameful Arts muſt he be driven, who finding his 
Strength of managing a Cauſe to lie only in Fiction and Falſhood, has no other 
but the dull Billinſgate way of covering it, by endeavouring to divert the Rea- 
der's Obſervation and Cenſure from himiaf, by a confident repeated Imputa- 
tion of that to his Adverſary, which he himſelf is ſo frequent in the Com- 
miſſion of. And of this, the Inſtances I have given, are a ſufficient Proof: 
In which I have been at the pains to ſet down the Words on both Sides, and 
the Pages where they are to be found, for the Reader's full Satisfaction. 
The Cauſe in Debate between us is of great Weight, and concerns every 
Chriſtian. That any Evidence in the Propoſal, or Defence of it, can be ſufi- 
cient to conquer all Men's Prejudices, is Vanity to imagine. But this, I think, 
I may juſtly demand of every Reader, that ſince there are great and viſible 
Falſhoods on one fide or the other (for the Accuſations .of this kind are poſi- 
tive and frequent) he would examine on which fide they are: And upon that, 
1 will venture the Cauſe in any Reader's Judgment, who will be but at the 
pains of turning to the Pages mark d out to him; and as for him that will not 
do that, I care not much what he ſays. — 
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The Cyeed-maker's following words, p. 258. have the natural Mark of their 
Author, They are theſe: How can this Animadverter come off with peremptory 
declaring, that Subjective Faith is not enquir'd into in the Treatiſe of the Reaſon- 
ableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. when in another place, p. 35. and 36. he avers, 
That Chriſtian Faith and Chriſtianity, conſider d ſubjeftively, are the ſame? Anſw. 
In which words there are two manifeſt Untruths : The one is, That Mr. Bold 
peremptorily declares, that Suhjective Faith is not enquir d into, i. e. ſpoken of, in 
the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. Whereas Mr. Bold ſays in that place, 
$ $f. If he [. e. the Author] had not ſaid one word concerning Faith ſub- 
d jectively conſider'd,” The Creed-maker's other Untruth, is his ſaying, That 
the Animadverter avers, p. 35, 36. that Chriſtian Faith and Chriſtianity, conſider'd 
ſubjeftively, are the ſame. Whereas tis evident, that Mr. Bold, arguing againſt 
theſe words of the Creed-maker, (The Belief -4 Feſus being the Meſſiah was one 
of the firſt and leading Acts of Chriſtian Faith) ſpeaks in that place of an Ad of 
Faith, as theſe words of his demonſtrate: © Now, I apprehend that Chri- 
« ſtian Faith and Chriſtianity, conſider'd ſubjectively (and an ACT of Chri- 
ce ſtian Faith, I think, cannot be underſtood in any other ſenſe) are the very 


« ſame.“ 1 muſt therefore deſire him to ſet dowa the words, wherein the 
Animadverter peremptorily declares, 


LIII. That ſubjective Faith is not enquir'd into, or ſpoken of, in the Treatiſe of the 
Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 


And next, to produce the words wherein the Animadverter avers, 


LIV. That Chriſtian Faith and Chriſtianity, conſider'd ſubjectively, are the ſame: 


To the Creed-maker's ſaying, That the Author of the Reaſonableneſs of Chri- 
ſtianity, &c. brings us no tidings of Evangelical Faith belonging to Chriſtianity, Mr. 
Bold replies; That I have done it in all thoſe * where I ſpeak of taking 
and accepting Jeſus to be our King and Ruler; and particularly he ſets down 
my words out of p. 301. 


But to this Mr. Edwards Anſwers not. 

The Creed-maker ſays, p. 59. of his Socinianiſm Vnmasbd, that the Author of 
the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, telle Men again and again, that a Chriſtian 
Man, or Member of Chriſt, needs not know or believe any more than that one indi- 
vidual Point. To which Mr. Bold thus replies, p. 33- © If any Man will ſhew 
« me thoſe words in any part of the Reaſonableneſs, &c. | ſhall ſuſpect I was not 
« awake all the time I was reading that Book: And I am as certain as one a- 

wake can be, that there are ſeveral Paſlages ia that Book direQly contrary 
<« to theſe words. And there are ſome Expreſſions in the Vindication of the 
“ Reaſonableneſs, &c. one would think, if Mr. Edwards had obſerv'd them, they 
« would have prevented that Miſtake.” | 

But to this Mr. Edwards Anſwers not, 

Mr. Bold, p. 34. takes notice, that the Creed-maker had not put the Query or 

Objection right; which, he ſays, Some, and not without ſome ſhew of ground, may 


A 


be apt to ftart : And therefore Mr. Bold puts the Query right, via. Why did 
« Jeſvs Chriſt and his Apoſtles require Aſſent to, and Belief of this one Article 


alone, viz. That Jeſus is the Meſſiah, to conſtitute and make a Man a Chri- 
e ſtian, or true Member of Chriſt (as it is abundantly evident they did, 
e from the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity) if the Belief of more Articles is ab- 
« ſolutely neceſſary to make and conſtitute a Man a Chriſtian ?”? 

But to this Mr. Edwards anſwers not. 


And therefore I put the Objection or Query to him again, in Mr. Bold's words, 
and expett an Anſwer to if, viz. 


LV. Why did Feſus Chriſt and his Apoſtles require Aſſent to, and Belief of this one 
Article alone, viz, That Jeſus is the Meſſiah, to make a Man a Chriſtian (as it 
is abundantly evident they did, from all their Preaching recorded throughout the 
whole Hiſtory of the Evangeliſts and the Act,) if the Belief of more Articles be 
abſolutely neceſſary to make a Man a Chriſtian ? 


The 


Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 8c. 


The Cyeed-maker having made believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, only one of 


the firſt and leading Afts of Chriſtian Faith; Mr. Bold, p. 35. rightly tells him. 
That, © Chriſtian Faith muſt be the Belief of — po ot oy And if it 
« be the Belief of any thing beſides this, That 's 7 is the Chriſt or Meſſias, that 
<« other thing ſhould be ſpecify'd ; and it ſhould be made appear, that the Be- 
4 lief that Jeſis is the Meſſiah, without the Belief of that other Propoſition, is 
« not Chriſtian Faith.” 

But to this Mr. Edwards Anſwers not. | | 

Mr. B——4, in the four following Pages, 36——39. has excellently explained 
the difference between that Faith which conſtitutes a Man a Chriſtian, and that 
Faith whereby one that is a Chriſtian, believes the Do&rines taught by our Sa- 
viour; and the ground of that difference: and therein has fully overturn'd 
this Propoſition, That believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, is but a Step, or the firſt 
Step to Chriſtianity. | 

But to this Mr. Edwards Anſwers not, 

To the Creed-maker's ſuppoſing that other Matters of Faith were propos'd 
with this, That Jeſus is the Meſſiah; Mr. Bold replies, That this ſhould be 
prov'd, viz. That other Articles were propos'd, as requiſite to be believ'd to 
make Men Chriſtians. And p. 40. he gives a Reaſon why he is of another 
mind, viz. ** Becauſe there is nothing but this recorded, which was inſiſted on 
& for that purpoſe.” 

But to this Mr. Edwards Anſwers not. | 

Mr. Bold, p. 42. ſhews, that Rom. X. . which the Creed-maker brought againſt 
it, confirms the Aſſertion of the Author of the Reaſonableneſs, &c. concerning, 
the Faith that makes a Man a Chriſtian. 

But to this Mr. Edwards Anſwers not. 

The Creed-maker ſays, p. 78. This is the main Anſwer to the Objeftion, (or 
Query above propos'd) viz. That Chriſtianity was erefted by degrees. This, 
Mr. Bold, p. 43. proves to be nothing to the purpoſe, by this Reaſon ; viz, 
« Becauſe what makes one Man a Chriſtian, or ever did make any Man a 
« Chriſtian, will at any time, to the End of the World, make another Man a 
« Chriſtian: ” And asks, © Will not that make a Chriſtian now, which made 
e the Apoſtles themſelves Chriſtians ? ? 

But to this Mr. Edwards anſwers not. | | 

In Anſwer to his fixth Chapter, Mr. Bold, p. 45. tells him, “It was not my 
“ Buſineſs to diſcourſe of the Trinity, or any other particular Doctrines pro- 
« pos'd to be believ'd by them who are Chriſtians ; and that it is no fair and 
cc juſt Ground to accuſe a Man, for rejecting the Doctrines of the Trinity, and 
« that Jeſus is God, becauſe he does not interpret ſome particular Texts to 
ce the ſame purpoſe others do.” | 

But to this Mr. Edwards Anſwers not. 


Indeed he takes notice of theſe words of Mr. Bold, in this Paragraph, viz: | 


4 Heace Mr. Edwards takes occaſion to write many Pages about theſe Terms, 
« [viz. Meſſiah and Son of God] But I do not perceive that he pretends to 
< offer any Proof that theſe were not ſynonymous Terms amongſt the Fews at 
« that time, which is the Point he ſhould have prov'd, if he deſign'd to inva- 
ce Iidate what this Author ſaith about that matter.” To this the Creed-maker 
replies, p. 257. The Animadverter doth not ſo much as offer one ſyllable to diſprove 
what I delivered, and cloſely urged on that Head. Anſw. What need any Anſwer 
to diſprove, where there is no Proof brought that reaches the Propoſition in 
queſtion? If there had been any ſuch Proof, the producing of it, in ſhort, had 
been a more convincing Argument to the Reader, than ſo much bragging of 
what has been done. For here are more words ſpent (for I have not ſet them 
all down) than would have ſerv'd to have expreſs'd the Proof of this Propo- 
ſition, viz. That the Terms above-mention'd were not ſynonymous amongſt the 
Fews, if there had been any Proof of it. But having already examin'd what 
the Creed-maker brags he has cloſely urged, I ſhall ſay no more of it here. 

To the Creed-maker*s making me a Socinian, in his Eighth Chapter, for not 
naming Chriſt's Satisfaction amongſt the Advantages and Benefits of Chriſt's 
coming into the World; Mr. Bold replies, © 1, That it is no Proof, becauſe 
I promiſed not to name every one of them, And the mention of ſome 
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« is no denial of others.” 2. He replies, That “ Satisfaction is not ſo 
« ſtrictly to be termed an Advantage, as the Effects and Fruits of it are; 
« and that the Doctrine of Satisfaction inſtructs us in the way how Chriſt did, 
te by Divine Appointmeat, obtain thoſe Advantages for us.” And this was 
an Anſwer tbat deſerv'd ſome Reply from the Creed- maler. | 
But to this he anfwers not. | 
Mr. Bold ſays right, that this is a Doctrine that is of mighty Importance for 
a Chriſtian to be well acquainted with. And I will add to it, that it is very 
hard for a Chriſtian who reads the Scripture: with Attention, and an unpreju- 
dic'd Mind, to deny the Satisfaction of Chrift But it being a Term not uſed by 
the Holy Ghoſt in the Scripture, and very variouſly explain'd by thoſe that do 
uſe it, and very much ſtumbled at by thoſe 1 was there ſpeaking to, who were 
ſach as I there ſay, ** who will not take a Bleſſing, unleſs they be inſtructed what 
« need they had of it, and why it was beſtowed upon them,” I left it, with 
the other diſputed Doctrines of Chriſtianity, to be look*d into (to ſee what it 
was Chriſt had taught concerning it) by thoſe who were Chriſtians, and be- 
lieved Jeſus to be the Saviour promiſed, and ſent from God. And to thoſe 
who yet doubted that he was ſo, and made this Objection; ** What need was 
« there of a Saviour?” I thought it moſt reaſonable to offer ſuch Particulars 
only as were agreed on by all Chriſtians, and were capable of no Diſput 
but muſt be acknowledg'd by every body to be needful. This, tho the 
words above-quoted out of the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. p. 529. ſhew 
to be my Deſign; yet the Creed-maker plainly gives me the Lye, and tells me 
it was not my Deſign. All the World are faithleſs, falſe, treacherous, bypo- 
critical, Strainers upon their Reaſon and Conſcience, Diſſemblers, Journey-men, mer- 
cenary Hirelings, except Mr. Edwards: 1 mean, all the World that oppoſes 
him. And muſt not ane think he is mightily beholden to the Excellency and 
Readineſs of his own Nature, who is no ſooner engag'd in Controverſy, but 
he immediately finds out in his Adverſaries theſe Arts of Equivocation, Lying 
and Effrontery in managing of it? Reaſon and Learning, and acquir'd Im- 
provements, might elſe have let him gone on with others in the dull and ordi- 
nary way of fair arguing ; wherein poſſibly he might have done no great Feats. 
Muſt not a rich and fertile Soil within, and a prompt Genius wherein a Man 
may readily {py the Propenſities of baſe and corrupt Nature, be acknowledg'd 
to be an excellent Qualification for a Diſputant, to help him to the quick dil 
covery and laying open of the Faults of his Opponents; which a Mind other- 
wiſe diſpos'd would not ſo much as ſuſpe&t ? Mr. Bold, without this, could not 
have been ſo ſoon found out to be a Journey-man, a Diſſembler, an hir'd Merce- 
ary, and ſtor'd with all thoſe good Qualities, wherein he hath his full ſhare 
with me. But why would he then venture upon Mr. Edwards, who is ſo very 
WY ted ia theſe matters, and knows ſo well what villanous Man is ca- 
of? | E 
Pf ſhould not here, in this my Vindication, have given the Reader ſo much of 
Mr. Beld's reaſoning, which tho clear and ſtrong, yet has more Beauty and 
Farce as it ſtands in the whole Piece in his Book : nor ſhould I have fo often 
repeated this Remark upon each Paſſage, viz. To this Mr. Edwards anſwers not ; 
had it not been the ſhorteſt and propereſt Comment could be made on that 
triumphant. Paragraph of his, which begins in the 128th Page of his Socini an 
Creed; wherein, among à great deal of no ſmall ſtrutting, are theſe words: 
By their profound Silence they acknowledg they have nothing to reply. He that de- 
fires to ſee more of the ſame noble Strain, may have recourſe to that eminent 
Place. Beſides, it was fit the Reader ſhould have this one Taſte more of the 
Creed-maker*s Genius, who. paſſing by in filence all theſe clear and appoſite Replies 
of Mr. Bald, loudly complains of him, p. 259. That where he LAr. Bold] finds 
fomething that be dares not object againſt, be ſhifts it af. And again, p. 260. That 
he doth nat make any offer at Reaſon ; there is not the leaſt 2 of an Argument 
Hs if be mere only hir d to ſay ſomething againſt me [the Creed- maker i tho not at all 
to the e: And truly, any Man may diſcern a Percenary Stroke all along; with 
a great deal more to the ſame purpote. For ſuch Language as this, mid with 
Scurrility, neither fit to be ſpaken by, nor of a Miniſter of the Goſpel, make 
up the remainder of his Peſfſcript. But to prevent this for the future; 1 ww 
BOT man 


Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 


mand of him, That if in either of his Treatiſes there be any thing againſt what 
I have ſaid, in my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, which he thinks not fully an- 
ſwer'd, he will ſet down the Propoſition in direct words, and uote the Page of 
his Book where it is to be found; and I promiſe him an Anſwer to it. For as 
for his Railing, and other Stuff, beſides the matter, I ſhall hereafter no more 
trouble my ſelf to take notice of it. And ſo much for Mr. Edward:. 


HERE is another Gentleman, and of another ſort of Make, Parts, and 

Breeding, who (as it ſeems, aſham'd of Mr. Edwards's way of handling 
Controverſies in Religion) has had ſomething to ſay of my Reaſonableneſs of 
Chriſtianity, &c. and ſo has made it neceſſary for me to ſay a word to him, be- 
fore I let theſe Papers go out of my Hand. It is the Author of The Occaſio- 
nal Paper, Numb. 1. The ſecond, third, and fourth Pages of that Paper, gave 
me great hopes to meet with a Man who would examine all the Miſtakes which 
come abroad in Print, with that Temper and Indifferency that might ſet an 
exact Pattern for Controverſy, to thoſe who would approve themſelves to be ſin- 
cere Contenders for Truth and Knowledg, and nothing elſe, in the Diſputes 
they engag'd in. Making him Allowance for the Miſtakes that Self-Indulgence 
is apt to impoſe upon Human Frailty, I am apt to believe he thought his Per- 
formances had been ſuch: But I crave leave to obſerve, that good and candid 
Men are often miſled, from a fair unbiaſs'd purſuit of Truth, by an over-great 
Zeal for ſomething that they, upon wrong Grounds, take to be ſo; and that 
it is not ſo eaſy to be a fair and unprejudic'd Champion for Truth, as ſome 
who profeſs it think it to be. To acquaint him with the Occaſion of this 
* I muſt deſire him to read and conſider his nineteenth Page; and then 
to tell me | 

1. Whether he knows, that the Dactrine propos'd in the Reaſonableneſs of 
Chriſtianity, &c. was borrow'd, as he ſays, from Hobbes's Leviathan? For I tell 
him, I borrow'd it only from the Writers of the Four Goſpels, and the Acts; 
and did not know that thoſe words he quoted out of the Leviathan, were there, 
or any thing like them. Nor do I know yet any farther, than as 1 believe 
them to be there, from his Quotation. | 

2. Whether affirming, as he does poſitively, this, which he could not know 
to be true, and is in it ſelf perfectly falſe, were meant to increaſe or leſſen the 
Credit of the Author of the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. in the Opinion 
of the World? Or is conſonant with his own Rule, p. 3. of putting candid 
Conſtructians on what Adverſaries ſay ? Or with what follows, in theſe words; 
The more Divine the Cauſe us, ſtill the greater ſhould be the Caution. The very 
diſcourſing about Almighty God, or our holy Religion, ſhould compoſe our Paſſions, and 
inſpire us with Candour and Love. It is very indecent to handle ſuch Subjects in a 
manner that betrays Rancour and Spite. Theſe are Fiends that ought to vaniſh, and 

Id never mix either with a Search after Truth, or the Defence of Religion. 

3- Whether the Propoſitions which he has, out of my Book, inſerted into his 
nineteenth Page, and ſays, are conſonant to the words of the Leviathan, were thoſe, 
of all my Book, which were likelieſt to give the Reader a true and fair Notion 
of the Doctrine contain'd in it? If they were not, I muſt deſire him to remem- 
ber and beware of his Fiend. Not but that he will find thoſe Propoſitions 
there to be true. But that neither he nor others may miſtake my Book, this is 
that, in ſhort, which it ſays: 

1, That there is a Faith that makes Men Chriſtians. 

2. That this Faith is the believing Jeſus of Nazareth to be the Meſſiah. 


3. That the believing Jeſs to be the Meſſiah, includes in it a receiving him 


for our Lord and King, promis d and ſent from God: And fo lays upon all his 


Subjects an abſolute and indiſpenſible neceſſity of aſſenting to all that they can 


attain the Knowledg that he taught; and of a fincere Obedience to all that 
he commanded. | 


This, whether it be the Doctrine of the Leviathan, I know not. This ap- 
pears to me ont of the New Teſtament, from whence (as I told him in the 
Preface) I took it to be the Doctrine of our Saviour and his Apoſtles; and 1 
would not willingly be miſtaken in it. If therefore there be any other Faith 
beſides this, abſolutely requiſite to make a Man a Chriſtian, I ſhall here again 
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have ſuch an Interpretation put upon it? 


4 Second Vindication of the 


defire this Gentleman to inform me what it is; z. e. to ſet down all thoſe Pro- 
poſitions which are ſo indiſpenſibly to be believ'd, (for 'tis of ſimple Believing, 
I perceive, the Controverſy runs) that no Man can be a Believer, i. e. a Chriſ- 
tian, without an Actual Knowledg of, and an Explicit Aſſent to them. If he 
ſhall do this with that Candor and Fairneſs he declares to be neceſſary in ſuch 
Matters, I ſhall own my ſelf oblig'd to him: For J am in earneſt, and I would 
not be miſtaken in it. 

If he ſhall decline it, I, and the World too, muſt conclude, that upon a 
review of my Doctrine, he is convinc'd of the Truth of it, and is ſatisfy*d that 
am in the right. For it is impoſſible to think that a Man of that Fairneſs and 
Candor which he ſolemnly prefaces his Diſcourſe with, ſhould continue to con- 
demn the Account I have given, of the Faith which I am perſuaded makes 
a Chriſtian; and yet he himſelf will not tell me (when I carneſtly demand it of 
him, as deſirous to be rid of my Error, if it be one) what is that more, which 
is abſolutely requir'd to be believ'd by every one, before he can be a Believer : 
i. e. what is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to be known, and explicitly believ'd to make 
a Man a Chriſtian. 

Another thing which I muſt deſire this Author to examine by thoſe his own 
Rules, is, What he ſays of me, p. 30. where he makes me to have a Prejudice 
againſt the Miniſtry of the Goſpel, and their Office, from what I have ſaid, 
ia my Reaſonableneſ;, &c. p. 530, 531. concerning the Prieſts of the World, in 
our Saviour's time; which he calls bitter Reflections. 

If he will tell me what is ſo bitter, in any one of thoft Paſſages which he has 
ſet down, that is not true, or ought not to be ſaid there, and give me the Rea- 
ſon why he is offended at it; I promiſe him to make what Reparation he ſhall 
think fit, to the Memory of thoſe Prieſts whom he with ſo much Good-nature 
patronizes, near Seventeen Hundred Years after they have been out of the 
World; and is ſo tenderly concern'd for their Reputation, that he excepts a- 
gainſt that, as ſaid againſt them, which was not. For one of the three places 
he ſets down, was not ſpoken of Prieſts. But his making my mentioning the 
Faults of the Prieſts of old, in our Saviour's time, to be an Expoſing the Office of 
the Miniſters of the Goſpel now, and a Vilifying thoſe who are employ'd in it; | muſt 
deſire him to examine, by his own Rules of Love and Candor, and to tell me, 
whether I have not reaſon here again to mind him of his FIE NDS, aud to 
adviſe him to beware of them? And to ſhew him why 1 think | have, I crave 


leave to ask him theſe Queſtions; 


1. Whether 1 do not all along plainly, and in expreſs words, ſpeak of the 
Prieſts of the World, preceding, and in our Saviour's time? Nor can my Ar- 
gument bear any other ſenſe. DS 

2, Whether all I have ſaid of them be not true? 

3. Whether the repreſenting truly the Carriage of the Jewiſh, and more 
eſpecially of the Heathen Prieſts in our Saviour's time, as my Argument re- 
quir'd, can expoſe the Office of the Miniſters of the Goſpel now? or ought to 

4+ Whether what he ſays of the Air and Language I uſe reaching farther, 
carry any thing elſe in it but a Declaration, that he thinks ſome Men's Car- 
riage now, hath ſome affinity with what I have truly ſaid of the Prieſts of the 
World before Chriſtianity ; and that therefore the Faults of thoſe ſhould have 
been let alone, or touch'd more gently, for fear ſome ſhould think theſe now 
concern'd in it? | PETE MOTT 

5. Whether, in truth, this be not to accuſe them with a Deſign to draw 
the Envy of it on me? Whether out of Good-will to them, or to me, or 
both, let him look. This 1 am ſure, 1 have ſpoke of none but the Prieſts be- 
fore Chriſtianity, both Jewiſh and Heathen. And for thoſe of the Jews, what 
cur Saviour has pronounc'd of them, juſtifies my Reflections from being bitter; 
and that the Idolatrous Heathen Prieſts were better than they, I believe our 
Author will not ſay: And if he were preaching againſt them, as oppoſing the 
Miniſters of the Goſpel, I ſuppoſe he would give as ill a Character of them. 
But if any one extends my words farther than to thoſe they were ſpoke of, I ask 
whether that agrees with his Rules of Love and Candor ? . | 


I 


Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 


I ſhall impatiently expect from this Author of The Occaſional Paper, an Anſwer 
to theſe Queſtions; and hope to find them ſuch as becomes that Temper, and 
Love of Truth which he profeſſes. 1 long to meet with the Man, who laying 
aſide Party, and Intereſt, and Prejudice, appears in Controverſy ſo as to make 
good the Character of a Champion of Truth for Truth's ſake 3 a Character not 
ſo hard to be known whom it belongs to, as to be deſerv'd. Whoever is truly 
{ſuch an one, his Oppoſition to me will be an Obligation. For he that propoſes 
to himſelf the convincing me of an Error, only for Truth's ſake, cannot, I 
know, mix any Rancor, or Spite, or Ill-will, with it. He will keep himſelf at 
a diſtance from thoſe Fiends, and be {as ready to hear, as offer Reaſon. And 
two ſo diſpos'd, can hardly miſs Truth between them, in a fair Enquiry after 
it; at leaſt, they will not loſe arts oor and eſpecially Charity, a Vertue 
much more neceſlary than the attaining of the Knowledg of obſcure Truths, 
That are not eaſy to be found; and probably, therefore, not neceſſary to be 
known, 

The unbiaſs'd Deſign of the Writer, purely to defend and propagate Truth, 
ſeems to me to be that alone which legitimates Controverſies. I am ſure, it 
plainly diſtinguiſhes ſuch from all others, in their Succeſs and Uſefulneſs. If 
a Man, as a ſincere Friend to the Perſon, and to the Truth, labours to bring 
another out of Error, there can be nothing more beautiful, nor more benefi- 
cial. If Party, Paſſion, or Vanity, direct his Pen, and have a hand in the 
Controverſy , there can be nothing more unbecoming, more prejudicial, nor 
more odious, What thoughts I ſhall have of a Man that ſhall, as a Chriſtian, 
go about to inform me what is neceſſary to be believed to make a Man a Chriſtian, 
I have declar'd, in the Preface to my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. nor do 
I find my ſelf yet alter'd. He that in Print finds fault with my imperfect Diſ- 
covery of that wherein the Faith which makes a Man a Chriſtian conſiſts, and 
will not tell me what more is requir'd, will do well to ſatisfy the World what 
they ought to think of him. 
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To the Second Volume. 


A. 


FRA RAHAM (the Patriarch) 
r bis War proves not a So- 
vereign Power, p. 146. 
Had no Authority over Lot, 
148. 
Abridgment of Faith, what 
"tis, 600, 601. 
Abſolute Monarchy, it's being jure Divi- 
no, a new Dodrine, 103. 
Not prov'd Divine from Adam's Sove- 
reignty by Creation, 106. nor from 
his Sovereignty by Donation, 109. 
How deſtructive tis to Mankind among 
the Turks, 113. 
Eve's SubjeFion proves it not to be jure 
Divino, 116. nor Adam's Fatherbood, 
119. 
Tis not prov'd Divine by the Command, 
Honour thy Father, 122. 
It flows not from Fatherbood and Pro- 
perty, 127. 
Suppoſang it Jure Divino, *tis neceſſary 
to know the Perſon inveſted with it, 
I 30. x 


The Abſurdity of ſuppoſing it to deſcend | 


from Adam by Heirſhip, 137. 

Nor Proof of it from Jacob or other 
Patriarchs, 140— 148. Nor from 
Noah's Sons, 149. Nor from the 
Diſperſion of Babel, 1 50. 

Not injoy d by tbem, 151. 

Nimrod bad no right to it, 152, 153. 

The Dukes of Edom, and ſeveral Kings 
mention'd 
8,143. -: 

Inconſiſtent with Civil Society, 183. 


Why the Subje&s of it are kept from de- | 


ſtroying one another, 184. 

How it came to be reſtrained by Lams, 
ibid. | 
Vol. II. 


in Scripture, Proofs againſt 


Acts of the Apoſtles (Bool ſo call d) The 
Author charg d not his Readers againſt 
ſtirring beyond it, 5 94. 

How wiſely as well as faithfully *twas 
written by St. Luke, 625, 625. 

Actual Aſſent to Fundamental Articles, 
bow neceſſary, 575, 576. 

Adam, no Proof of his Abſolute Power over 

bis Children, 105, 106. 

Had no abſolute Autbority by Creation, 
106. Nor by God's Appointment, 
107. 

The Grant (Gen. f. 28.) gave bim no 
Power over Men, 110. 

The ſame Grant was given to all Men, 
111 „16. 

Suppoſing be was Proprictor of all Things, 
this proves not bis Sovereignty, 115, 
116. | | 

His Abſolute Dominion not prov'd by Eve's 
Subjection, 116. 

Of the Conveyance of bis ſuppos'd Mo- 
narchical Power, 129. 

The Abſurdity of ſuppoſing any one Heir 

| of bis Authority, 137. 

The Difficulties of diſcovering his true 
Heir, 138, 143—146, 

Wrong Notions concerning bis Fall, 474, 


475. 
What be fell from, 474. 
Allegations between contending Parties, to 
be eſteem d falſe till proud, 561. 
Apoſtles, the Wiſdom of our Lord in cbu- 
| ſing ſuch mean Perſons, 507, 508. 
The Holy Spirit coming, illuminated their 
Minds, 512, 513. 
Arbitrary Government worſe than none, 
197. | 
No Right to it from Conqueſt, 212, 
Article, bow the Autbor pleads for one Ar- 
ticle of Faith, 563—567- 


Q 40 Articles 
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Articles (of the Church of England) The 
13th argued from, againſt Force in 
Religion, 406. 

The 17th argue from, to the ſame pur- 

| poſe, 460. | 

Articles (of Religion) ſome have been ſeve- 
ral 100 Tears eseplaining, yet not un- 
der ſtood, 5 52. 

Of Cbriſtianity, and ſuch as are neceſſary 
to make a Man a Chriſtian, different, 

98. 

A us's Creed, of the damnatory Sen- 
tence in it, 412. 

Atheiſm, charg'd by ſome upon all who 
Aiffer from *em, 155, 413. 

Is not to be tolerated by Magiſtrates, 
41 3, 414. 

Want of Seriouſneſs in Diſcourſing ef 
Divine T hings, may occaſion it, 611. 

How falſly The Reaſonableneſs, Oc. 
is charg'd with promoting it, 612,612, 

Author (of this Book) falſiy cbarg'd with 
making but one Article neceſſary in for- 
mal Words, 563. 

Falſiy accus d of defying ſome Articles of 
Chriſtianity, 564. and of new-mo- 
delling the Apoſtles Creed, 565. 

The ſeveral Articles made ncceſſary by 
him, 566. 

Falſly charg'd with ſaying, all things in 
Chriſtianity muſt be level d to every 
Underſtanding, 567, 571. 

Requires Proof of bis making all but one 
Article uſeleſs to make a Man a Chri- 
ſtian, 567, 568. 

Denies his contending for but one, that 
Men may underſtand their Religion, 
568 — 571, 

Not guilty of Folly in requiring 4 com- 
pleat Liſt of Fundamentals, 572, 

74. | 

Hh, Opponent compar'd to a Fudg, who 
was againſt hearing both Sides, 585. 

Not juſtiy calPd Socinian, for omitting 
what 15 not expreſs'd in the Apoſtles 
Creed, 602, 

His Faith unjuſtly repreſented as little 
different from that of a Turk, 603, 
604. 

His Account of Faith very different from 
the Faith of Devils, o -c. 

Unjuſtly charg d with patronizing Igno- 
rance, 607. 

His Adverſary's arguing from one to 
none, would equally ſerve a Pagan, 
614. | 

How he proves himſelf a Chriſtian, 640. 

Sometimes repreſented a Socinian, ſome- 
times a Papiſt, &c. 640, 658. 

Why be omitted ſeveral Paſſages in the 
Evangeliſts, 641. | 


We ſhould judg of an Author by what 
5 ſpeaks, not tbe contrary, 658, 660, 
1. 
Authority ( Folitical) uot required in the 
Fifth/Commandment, 124. Vid. Po- 
litical Power. 


B. 


Td Allance of Trade. Vid. Trade. 
Believe. To believe on our Saviour 
and in his Name, what tis, 491, 
492, 494. 
Tĩs neceſſary to belieme every thing known 
to be reveaPd in Scripture, 539, 580. 
What muſt be believ'd explicitly, and what 
implicitly, 580. 
We muſt believe the manner of Things, 
when reveaPd, 583. 

Believing. Diſtin@ion between the Manner 
and Reality of Things, removes not the 
Difficulties of it, 584. 

Bentley (Dr.) his Judgment of the Cauſe 
of Infidelity, 4.37. | 

Bills of Exchange, the only uſe of em, 
11, 72. 

Birth-right, Dominion don't naturally le- 
long to it, 140. 

Bold (Mr.) The Author's Letter of Thanks 
to him, 558. 

Vindicated from contradicting bimſcIf, 
654—657- 

His Opponents ſcurrilous Reflections upon 
him, 657, 658. 

How falſiy bis Words are cited, 659. 
Several remarkable Paſſages in him not 
anſwer d, 659, 660, 664 — 667. 
Groundleſly charg*d with not anſwering 

his Oppoſer, 663, 664. 
Why fo much of his Reaſoning is men- 
tion'd by the Author, 668. 

Book, two ways of making one unanſwera- 

„ ee $61; 

Bookſellers ftirr'd up againſt the Author by 
bis Adverſary, 649, | 

Briars, Vid. Thorns. 

Bullion, Vid. Silver. 

Buyers, plenty of them makes things dear, 

20. 


4 


Areleſs of their Salvation, ſuch not 

to be negledted, 279, 353. 

Caſtration, as juſtly to be ws'd by the Ma- 
 giſtrates th make chaſte, as Force to 
promote Religion, 267, 445. 

Ceremonies of the Jews were-beggarly Ele- 
ments, and much more thoſe which are 
buman, $02. 


Chil-.- 


Children, not born in a full State of Equa- 
lity, 173. yet they are born to it, 
ibid. 

When tbey come to be Free, 174. 
How they are ſaid to be born Free, 175. 

Chriſt, the meaning of bis Anſwer, John 
6. 70. p. 496. 

Why be expreſiy reveal d not his Meſſiab- 
ſhip to his Diſciples, 496, 497. 

More clearly diſcover'd his being the 
Meſſiah a little before his Sufferings, 
497, &c. Yet even then he did not 
expreſly declare this to the Jewiſh Ru- 
lers, 502. 

How wiſely be anſwer'd bis captious Ene- 
mies, $04. 

Why he own'd himſelf to be the Son of 
God, before the High- Prieſt, 505, 

IWhby he would not expreſly own himſelf a 
King before Pilate, 505, 506. 

His Innocency atteſted even by Judas and 
Pilate, 509. 

IWhy be ſpoke obſcurely of bis deſtroying 
Jeruſalem, (Mat. 24.) 510. 

Judas being gone, be ſpake more expli- 
citly of bis Kingdom, 51. 

To the laſt, he requir d his Diſciples only 
to believe him to be the Meſſiab, 511, 


14. 

Expreſly apply'd the Promiſes of the 
Meſſiah to bimſelf, after bis Reſur- 
rection, 515. 

Much oftner mention d bis Kingly Office 
than any other, 521. 

How be fulfil d the Moral Law, 

What we may tbink the State of thoſe 
who never beard of bim, 529. 

The Neceſſity of his coming to make God 
known, 530—532. To teach Men 
their Duty, 532 — 536. To inſtruct 
in the right Forms of Divine Mor- 
ſhip, 536. To give ſufficient Incou- 
ragement to a good Life, 536, 537. 
And to aſſure Men of Divine Aſ+ 

 fiſtance, 537, 538. : i 

The Jews under ſtoad not his Deity to be 
fgnify'd by the Phraſe, The Son of 

God, 645, 646. 

The word Chriſt often us'd as à proper 

Name, 647. ; 
Chriftians, ſome ſo call d are of different 
Religions, 255. 

What is neceſſary to be beliewd to make 
Men ſo, 57, 578, 637. 

Whetber all things of this ſort were re- 
wveal din our $aviour's Time, 633. 
Whas mas ſufficient to male Men ſuch in 

Chriſt's Time, is ſo ſtill, 640. 

Are oblig'd to believe all which tbey find 
our Saviour taugbt, 654, 655, 661, 
663, 


ibid. 


the Second Volume. 


All things neceſſary to be believ'd by them 
are not neceſſary to their being ſuch, 
662. 

they muſt believe whatever th 
1 + c. 662, 66 * mw 
Chriſtianity, prevailing without Force, a 
Mark of its Truth, 260, 433, 434. 

The Fundamental Articles of it eaſy to 

be underſtood, 540, 552. 
Church, what it is, 235. 

None born a Member of it, ibid. 

The Power of it, 236. 

Has no Authority to perſecute, 237. 

Magiſtrates bave no Power to enforce its 
Decrees, 242. 


Is to determine indifferent Circumſtances 
of Worſhip, 245. 

Magiſtrates bave not Power to probibit in 
it, what is lawful in the Common- 
wealth, ibid. 

Civil Intereſts, what they are, 234. 
"OP of Magiſtrates to ſecure em, 

ibid. 
Civil Society, Vid. Political Society. 
Clergy, their Office ſufficient without othey 
Imployments, 308. 

Clip'd-Mony ſhould paſs only for its 
Weight, 91, 93. The great Miſcbief 
of its paſſing otherwiſe, 93, 94, 

The Charge of Re-coining it ſhould not be 
borne by the Publick, 95. 

Coin, Vid. Mony. 

Coinage, paid for by a Tax on Wine, 43. 
Coſts nothing to the Owner, 4.3, 50. 
Makes not Standard Silver worth leſs than 

before, 56, 

The Charge of it computed, 58. 

Aſcertains the Quantity of Silver by a 
publick Mark, 68, And ſo is a Se- 
curity to the Receiver, 69, 

The Art of it ſhould be kept ſecret, g6. 

Coming of Chriſt, Vid. Chriſt, 

Commiſſion of our Lord was to convince 

Men be was the Meſſiab, 627. 

Of the Apoſtles and of tbe Seventy, was 
of the ſame Tenor, 628, 629. 
Commodities, the Goodneſs of em don't 
always increaſe their Price, 21. 

The Conſumption of *em enbances their 
Value, ibid. 5 

How the vending of them is increas d, 22. 


Commonwealth, bow Men come under 


the Government of it, and bow far, 
192, | 
The End of it is the Preſervation of Pro- 
perty, 193. | 
The ſeveral Forms of it, 194. 


How the Word is ufd by the Author, 
. 195. 3 f | : 

1¹ bi beſt Pomer can't be abſolutely ar- 
bitrary, ibid, _ 


Common= 
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Commonwealth muſt be govern'd by 
ſtanding Laws, 196, | 
Three Kinds of Power therein, 199. 

The Subordination of its Powers, 200. 

What it is, 234. 

End of it not to force Men in Religion, 
but to free them from ſuch Force, 325. 

No Neceſſity to exclude Jews, @'c. from 
it, to prevent the Seduction of Chri- 
ſtians, 33375 334. ; 

Community, how the Supreme Power is ul- 
timately therein, 200. 

Conditions, Vid. Covenant. 

Conformity (in Religion) and not Con vic- 
tion, is the End of Penal Laus, 264, 
— 

Men may be brought to it without true 
Religion, 374. 

No ground to preſume tis always upon 
Conviction, 374, 375. 

Whether it be from Reaſon and Convic- 
tion or not, can't be certainly known, 
380, 381. 

Some things requir'd to it, bard to be un- 
derſtood, 411, 412. 

Conjugal Society, bow made, 180. 

The Cauſe of its long Continuance 1n 
Mankind, 180, 181. 

Conqueſt gives not Right of Governing to 
the Aggreſſor, 207. 

If Unjuſt, the Conquer'd may appeal to 
Heaven for Juſtice, 208. 

"When Juſt, it gives an Abſolute Power 

over the Lives of the Conquer 4, 

3 

Yet not over their Eſtates, and why, 
209, 210. 

Conſideration, to force Men to it, imprac- 
tiene, 3390. 


Conformiſts may need Puniſhment to bring 


them to it, as much as Diſſenters, 
340. 8. 
is bard to underſtand, whether Penal 
Laws are deſign'd to bring to it, 409. 
| Vid. Examination. Is 
Conſcience, none can be ſavd by acting 
contrary to it, tho it be erroneous, 242, 
243. BY LIE 
' Laws contrary to it muſt be paſſively 
ſubmitted to by private Men, 249, 
- |, 1 STING | 9 
Man (ins by acting contrary to it, tho 
it be miſguided, 297, 377, 
8 the Price of it depends on its Plenty, 
Covenant is chang d when the Conditions 
of it are chang'd, 633. 
Coward, Tbe Author moſt unwoxthily cbharg d 
with making our Saviour ſo, 653. 
Creed (of the Apoſtles) not new-modePd 
by the Author, 565 


* 


Contains all things neceſſary to be be- 
liev'd to make a Man à Chriſtian, 
599 —602. 3 | 

The Compilers of it may be charg'd with 
Socinianiſm, by the ſame Rule the 
Autbor is, 603. 

Of St. Athanaſius, Vid. Athanaſius. 

Creeds ought not to be impos'd by the Ma- 
giſtrate, 300. 
Creed-maker, Vid. Edwards. 


D. 


Efiance, what it ſignifies, 567, 
Of any Truth unjuſtly charg'd on 
the Author, $64—567. 
Deiſts, * is neceſſary to make Men ſuch, 


578. 
The Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 
written chiefly for ſuch, 595. | 
Devils, wby they can't be ſav'd by Be- 
lieving, 516, 
Diſſenters ſhould not be puniſh'd to make 
them conſider, more than others, 340. 
Ought to be convinc'd a Church is true, 
before they conform to it, 341. 
To puniſh them for not conſidering, is to 
puniſh them without Law, 270, 342, 
F they muſt be puniſh'd, *tis hard to ſet 
Bounds bow far, 278, 350—357. 
The Severity formerly us'd againſt them 
in England, 358. 
How long, tis pretended, they, muſt be 
puniſh'd, 279, 361. 
. Puniſhing, under Pretence of their not 
examining,. juſtifies the French Perſe- 
cution, 270, 464, 
Diviſions, Vid. Sects and Schiſm. 


E. 


E (Dr. John) complain d of for 
bis Charge of Atheiſm, 545. ; 
His accuſing the Author of Socinianiſm, 
refuted, 546. E 15 
Bis Commendations of bimſelf, 562. 
His Rule for good Breeding out of the 
Miſhna, ibid. 3 
Sometimes repreſents the word Meſſiah as 
eaſy, ſometimes bard to be underſtood, 
es 
| Liens taken by bim, in uſing illative 
Particles, ibid. | 
Repreſents Fundamentals, both as Eſſen- 
tial and Integral Parts of Religion, 
| Chirg'd with aſſuming the Power of the 
Pope to bimſelf, 8. 
His Harangue for the Atheiſtical Rabble, 
-." 613, .. OO Mort iy 


Edwards 


> 


the Second Volume. 


Edwards (Dr.) Of his arguing from one Examination (of Religion) Force no proper 


to none, 614, 615. 

His Reaſons of but one Article being ſo 
often requir'd, conſider d, 615—627. 

Accus d of Unfairneſs in Citations, 650, 
651. 

Charg*d with inſiſting on what concerns 
not the Subject, 658. 

Blam'd for Readineſs to find unknown 
Faults in his Oppoſers, 668, 

Remarks on a triumphant Paragraph of 
his, 668, 66g. 

Epicuriſm, not to be tolerated by the Magi- 
. ſtrate, 114, 
Epiſtles (of the Apoſtles) why written, and 

bow to be underſtood, 538. 

Not deſign'd to teach Fundamental Ar- 
ticles of Faith, 538, 590—592. 

Wiſely explain tbe Eſſentials of Chriſtia- 
nity, 539. 

The Author's Notion of them vindicated, 
548, KC. 


No Contempt caſt on them by him, 588, 


651. 

Paſſing by any of *em, no Argument of 
deſpiſang them, 588, 589. 

Doctrines neceſſary and not neceſſary, 
hard to be diſtinguiſh'd in them, 592, 


593+ 
Equality (Natural) may be alter'd by ſeve- 
ral things, 173, 
Eſau, his Forces prov'd him not an Heir to 
Adam's Dominions, 148. 
"TL (in John 11. 54.) is better renderd 
yet, than no more, 500, | 
Evangeliſts, numerous Citations out of 
them ill call d a tedious Collection, 5 89. 
Tho they wrote for Believers, yet they 


relate Cbriſt's Doctrine to Unbelievers, 
590 


90. 1 1 ; 
No good Reaſon to ſuppoſe them defective 


in relating Fundamentals, 619, 620, 
Contain all Doctrines neceſſary to make a 
Man a Chriſtian, 620, 621, | 
They wrote ſome things not neceſſary to 
this End, 622, 
IWhen they made greateſt Omiſſions, yet 
they recorded all things neceſſary to 
Cbriſtianity, 623. 
Wiſely ob ſerv d the genuine Rules of Hiſ- 
tory, 623, 624. | 
Fundamental Articles unjuſtly ſuppos'd to 
be omitted by them, 624. 
To charge them with ſuch Omiſſuons, is 
to accuſe em of Unfaitbfulneſs, 625. 
Omitted no neceſſary Article for brevity 
ſake, 626, 627. 
Evidence which may be ſufficient for one, 
may not be ſo for another, 362. 
Men are incompetent Judges, what is ſuf- 
ficient to every one, 363, 364. 
Vol. II. 


means to lead to it, 270. 

Many Conformiſts, as well as others, neg- 
leck it, 271 ——273, 

None can be judicially prov'd to reſuſe 
it, 272. 8 

To puniſh a whole Party as neg lecting it, 
is abſurd, 273. 

Many are uncapable of making it ſtrictly, 
276. 

How far tis neglected, muſt be refer'd to 
the Divine Judgment, 277. 

Want of it, only pretended for puniſhing 
Diſſenters, 288, 289, 385. 

Puniſhment ſor want of it, would fall 
heavy upon many Church- men, 289. 

The Abſurdity of uſing Force to promote 
it, 289, 290. 

None but God can judg when *tis ſuffi- 
cient, 363, 

The Duty of Magiſtrates, as well as o- 
tbers, 392, 393. 

Making want of it the ground of Puniſh- 
ment, renders Magiſtrates uncertain 
whom to puniſh, 466. 

Exchange (of Mony) in ſeveral Places, how 
regulated, 25. 

When *tis bigh or low, 72. The Reaſons 
of both, ibid. 

Excluſion of ſome Truths, the Author vin- 
dicated from it, $64—567. 

Excuſe, Perſons may be without it before God, 
and yet not before Men, 418, 419. 


F. 


ACT, common Juſtice makes Allegations 
of it falſe, till prov'd, 561. 
Faith, Articles of it not to be impos'd by 
buman Laws, 248, | 
How it differs from Knowledg, properly 

ſo call d, 296, 418, 

What Faith is requir'd, as the Condition 
of Eternal Life, 479, 581. 

Tuſtifying Faith conſiſts in believing Jeſus 
to be the Meſſiab, 516. 

Very acceptable to God, and whence tis 
ſo, 527, 528. | | 

Conſiſts in relying on the Goodneſs and 
Faitbfulneſs of God, 528, 529. 

The Fundamental Articles of it are well 
explain'd, tho not taught in the E- 
piſtles, 538, 539- 

The Eſſentials of it beſt learn'd from the 
Goſpels and As, 539. 

The Author does not make only one Ar- 
ticle of it neceſſary, 563, 587- 

Otber Trutbs uſeful beſides the neceſſary 
Articles of it, 578. | 
But one Article of it not pleaded for, that 
Religion may be eaſily underſtood, 569, 
$70. PRE 

o Faith: 
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The INDEX to 


Faith : 4 practical Faith plainly taught by Force, when without Autbority, to be op- 


the Author; 606. 

An intire Faith believes every Seripture- 
Truth, 632, 635. 

How but one Article was taught by the 
Apoſtles to make Men Chriſtians, 


634. . 

Mhether all Articles of it neceſſary to the 
being Chriſtians were diſcover'd in our 
Saviour's Time, 635. 

The Author falſiy accus'd of bringing no 
Tidings of an Evangelical Faith, 665, 
666. 

Fathers, Filmer's Account of their Aut ho- 
rity, 104, 105. 

Have not an Abſolute Power over their 
Children, 119. | 

Give not Life to their Children, 119, 
120. 

Seldom intend to communicate Life, and 
ſometimes wiſh the contrary, 120. 

Have no Power to expoſe their Children, 
121. | 

Some Fathers have fatten'd and eat their 
Children, ibid. 

Have not Power to ſacrifice their Off- 
ſpring, 121, 122, 

Their Authority can't be trantſer d more 
than that of a Husband, 1 35 —1 37. 

Their Power may be forfeited, but not 
alienated, 136- 

How they, in Time, became Princes, 
178, 179, 187. 


Father-hood, Moſes and Joſhua not made 


Governors by tbe Right of it, 155. 

The Judges and Kings of Iſrael ruled not 
by this Title, 156, 

Filmer (Sir Robert) à Breviate of bis Syſ- 
tem of Government, 102. 

Aſſerts that none are born free, 102, 
103. 

His Reaſons againſt native Freedom con- 
ſider d, 103, 104, 

His Nations of Fatherly Authority, 104, 
105. 

He affirms Kings to be above Law, 104. 

His ſtrange Interpretation of Scripture, 
112, 

Sufficiently confutes bis own Scheme, 125. 

Says, it matters not bow Kings come by 
their Power, 130. | 

| Makes an Uſurper have Right to govern, 

130, 143. 

Firſt-born, has no natural Right, by being 

ſo, to Dominion, 140, 141, &c. 

Flood (of Noah) Idolatry generally pre- 
vailed not ſoon after it, 438. 

The true Religion continu'd above 2000 
Years after it, 439. 

Formal Words, when charz'd, ought to be 


expreſly prov'd, 562, 563. 


pos'd with Force, 202. 

Promiſes extoried by it, not binding, 
208, 217, 

Is not capable to convince the Mind, 
235. 

The Uſe it belongs only to Magiſtrates, 
237. 

Chriſtianity flouriſÞd beſt when without 
the belp of it, 260. 

Not lawful, tho it might prove ſome way 
uſeful, 262. 


Force (in Religion) uſually prejudices Men 


* 


againſt it, 263, 280, 

Uſed only to produce Conformity, not 
Conviction, 264. 

"_ 2 to make Men conſider, 
ibid. 

The uſe of it for this end is a vain Pre- 
tence, 265, 

Is much more likely to bring Men to Er- 
ror than Truth, ibid. 

Imploy'd to make People conſider, is nei- 
ther uſeful nor juſt, 266, 

No — in Scripture for uſing it, 
268. 

No leſs neceſſary for Conformiſts, than 
Non conformiſts, 269, 381, 382, 
457, 458. 

The Uncertainty of the pretended End for 

which it ſhould be und, 274 — 277, 
370, 371. 

None bave Right to uſe it, 281. 

Should rather be usd to drive bad Men 
out of the Church, than to bring any 
in, 282. 

Thoſe who plead for the moderate uſe of 
it, ſhould ſhew what Bounds ſhould be 
ſet to it, 290, 291, 392. 

If ſome Force may be uſed to bring Men 
to Religion, more may be usd to ad- 
vance them in it, 290, 291. 


No Sovereign has Authority to uſe it to- 


ward another, 304. 

Not neceſſary to promote Religion, t bo 

| Religion be neceſſary, 305, 

Not likely to advance the true Religion, 
but the contrary, 306, 311. 

May be avoided by outward Conformity 
alone, 307, 319, 3120. 

Unreaſonably us d to make Men judg 
more ſincerely for themſelves, 310. 

Takes the Care of Mens Souls from them- 
ſelves, 318, 319, 

Magiſtrates not commiſſion'd by the Law 
of Nature to uſe it, 322, 

How Parents are autboriz'd to uſe it, 

323, and Maſters, 324. | 

Not uſing it, imimates not a Power given 
in vain, 326. 


Force: 


the Second Volume: 


Force: The uſe of it makes not Men good, 
nor ſecures God's Bleſſing to a Nation, 
330. 

By the ſame Rule a leſſer Degree of it ia 
_ a greater may be ſo, 347, 
348, 

No prop:y means to remove Prejudices, 
363. 

Concerning the End of its being uſed, 
365. 

Tis equally juſt for one Church to uſe it 
as another, 378. 

The Spiritual Gain which Sufferers may 
reap, tho it be miſapphy d, a vain Pre- 
tence, 393, 394. 

Kings being Nurſing Fathers, &c. no 
good Argument for uſing it, 394, 


395. 

Its Uſe, tho deſign'd to bring Men to 
Truth, may bring them to Falſhood, 
396. 

Is likely to lead far more into Error than 
Truth, 3979—399. 

No Proof that ever it bas done good, 
398. | 
Uſing it to make Men conſider, imperti- 

| nent, 400, 401. 

The uſe of it can't promote real Holineſs, 
403, 404. 

If it brings any to Conſiderat ion, tis 
only by Accident, 404. 

Is moſt likely to prevail only on the Looſe 
and Careleſs, 405, 

Its unfitneſs to bring Men to true Reli- 
gion, argu'd from the 13th Article of 
our Church, 406. 

May require extraordinary Strength to 
withſtand it, when us'd to bring to a 
falſe Religion, 407. 

May be equally us'd by all Magiſtrates, 
who believe their Religion true, 408, 

It. 

pf | % abſurd to uſe it without pretending 
to Infallibility, 410, 411, | 

Chriſt migbt have empower'd his Apoſtles 
to uſe it, 423, 424. 


Foul-mounth'd Wrangler, who is to be 


call d, 664. ſo 


Free, Men are naturally ſo, 103, 124; 


125. 


Freedom (natural) Men not depriv'd of, 


without their own Conſent, 191. 


How Men ſubje@ themſelves to any Go- 
vernment, 192. | 


Fundamental Articles (of Faith) where 


to be found, 572. 


Whence unreaſonable Contentions ariſe | 


about them, 579. 
How the ſame things may be ſo to one, 
and not to another, 580. | 
How all Truths may become ſo, ibid. 


Many things not ſo, tho found in the 
New Teſtament, 582. 


How they muſt be all plain to every Capa- 
city, 583. | 


The Miſchief of making more than Chriſt 
made, 610, 


G. 


e injurious to the publick 


44 elfare, 17. 


Glory of God, what meant by it in Rom. 
3.2 . 9. 519. 
God ſpeaks in Scripture ſo as to be un- 


derſtood, 117. 

1s diſhonour'd, by calling Perſecution bis 
Cauſe, 469. 

Belief of bis Being, the Foundation of all 
Religion, 483. 

Ordinarily works by natural Means, 508, 
509. 

His Image conſiſts partly in Immorta- 
lity, 517—519. 


Gold, altering its Value, by a Law, in 


proportion to Silver, tends to impove- 
riſh a Nation, 47, &c. 

Not the Meaſure of Commerce, as Silver 
"I'M, > 

Why it ſhould, notwithſtanding this, be 
coin d, ibid. 

The Proportion between it and Silver, 92. 


The want of it not at firſt ſupply'd by Mi- Government can't naturally deſcend by 


racles, 426, &c. 


Is neceſſary (if at all) to make Mini- 


ſters do their Duty, 435. 
The uſe of it prevented not a horrible 
'  Fþpoſtacy in the Roman Empire, 443- 
Has (as far as Hiſtory informs us) al- 
ways been injurious to true Religion, 


444. 

The uſe of it no Scripture- Method for 
advancing Religion, 449, 450, 456. 

The Difference between uſing it in Civil 
Government and in Religion, 452, 

It can't be prov'd, that God bleſſed it as 
a means t0 Salvation, 456. 


Hereditary Right, 134- 

How it differs from Property, ibid. 

That which gives Right to it in the pre- 
ſent Poſſeſſor, muſt give it tothe Suc- 
ceſſor, 134, 135- 

Tis abſolutely neceſſary to know who bas 
the Right to it, 138, 144. 

How many ways it may be diſſolv'd, 
217— 219. 

What Right the Community bave to pre- 
ſerve themſelves under ill Manage- 
ment of it, 219, 220- | 


No great Danger of a People's being for- 


ward to change it, 220, 221- | 
| Govern- 
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The INDEX to 


Government: The End of it is the Good 
of Mankind, 222. 


Barclay himſelf allows the People to defend 
themſelves from the tyrannical Abuſe 


How the Abuſe- of it may be reſiſted, 
224. 


When, according to Barclay, Governors 
loſe their Right to it, 225. 
ho muſt be Judg when tis forfeited by 
thoſe who are intruſted with it, 226, 
227. 
Guineas, how raiſing them impoveriſh d 
the Nation, 92+ | 


H. 


TEIR (to Government) none can be ſo 
but by the Laws of the Commu- 
nity, 134, 135. 
Controverſies about him have caus'd great 
Miſchief in Nations, 138. 
Primogeniture gives no natural Right to 
be fo, 140— 142. 
Hereſy, wherein it conſiſts, 255. 
Impoſers of their own Interpretations of 
Scripture, guilty of it, 256. 
Hobbes's Leviathian, our Author unjuſtly 
cbarg'd with borrowing from it, 669. 
Holland, why the Intereſt of Mony is low 
there, 33. 
Men may lend there for as much Intereſt 
as they can get, ibid. 
Why the Merchants of it unaer-ſell o- 
thers, 39. 
How Ducatoons came to be ſcarce there, 


46. | 
Holy Ghoſt, why be could not come till our 
Saviour's Aſcenſion, 512. 
Hooker, his Judgment concerning Civil 
Government, 283, 3 
Human Society, the Preſervation of it is 
the Magiſtrate's Province, 249 · 
No Opinions contrary to the Safety of it 
ſhould be tolerated, 250. 


I. 


| Am, (in John 13. 19.) means, I am 
the Meſſiah, 511. 
Jacob became not a Sovereign by getting 
tbe Birth-right, 140, &c. 
James J. (Xing of England) his Judgment 
e Tyranny, 214. 
Idolaters may be tolerated, 246. 
Why not tolerated by the Law of Moſes, 
247. 1 
Their Caſe was peculiar among the Iſrae- 
lites, ibid. 
Idolatry did not root out the true Religion 
ſoon after the Flood, 4.38. 


Was probably firſt introduc'd by great 
Men, 439, 440. 
The moſt likely Original of it was Ty- 
ranm, 440, 441, 
Jeruſalem, Chriſt preach'd bit little there, 
and why, 488. | 
Jews, The Power of Life and Death taken 
198 them before our Saviour's Time, 
489. 
Immortality, The Image ef God partiy 
conſiſts in it, 517—519. 
Indifferent Things, The Nag iſtrate's 
Power about them, 243. N 
Not to be impos'd in Divine Worſhip, 
244. 
Some of them to be determin'd by a Church, 
244, 245. 
Infallible Guide, only the Spirit of God 
ſpeaking in Scripture, is ſo, 639, 640. 
Infidels, who chiefly binder their Converſion, 
337. 
The Rea ſonableneſs of Chriſtianity 
written chiefly for them, 594, 595. 
Inheritance, How Goods come to deſcend 
by it from Parents to Children, 1 32. 
Political Government naturally deſcends 
by it no more than Conjugal, 134, 
135. 
Intereſt (of Mony) can't be effectually li- 
mited by a Law, 4. 
The ill Conſequences of attempting to li- 
mit it, 4, 5. | 
The difference between Natural and Le- 
gal Intereſt, 6. | | 
What raiſes the natural Intereſt, ibid. 
Can be no more limited than the Hire of 
Houſes and Ships, 6, 7. 
The Miſchiefs of reducing it low, 7. 
The Rent of Land, &c. may as well be 
limited, 17, | 
Sinking it, increaſes not the Value of 0- 
ther Commodities, but the contrary, 23. 
Yet 'tis fit the Law ſhould lay ſome Re- 
 fraint upon it, and why, 31. 
Reaſons for & I. per Cent. being the beſt 
Proportion, 32. 
The height of it no Prejudice to Trade, 
32, 33. 
hy tis low in Holland, 33. 
If tere generally low, *twould be an 
Advantage to Trade, 34. 
The lowering of it would render it more 
difficult to borrow, 37. 


Job. The Book of bim probably written by 
a Jew, 336. 


*10z1 and "101, what they ſignify in Mark 


I4. 56, 59. P. 505. f 
Judah (the Patriareb) bad no Dominion of 
Life and Death, 146. 
Judgment (final) hom Chriſt will proceed 
therein, 526, 527. 5 
K. 


the Second 


K. 
* grows rich or powerful juſt 


as a Farmer does, 11. 
Kingdom of God, what preaching it means, 
Wm 
Kings, their being call d Nurſing Fathers, 
hom to be under ſtood, 394. 


L. 


Abour, much more owing to it than 
to Nature, 170. 


Firſt gave Right to Property, 167, 169, 


. 
Land, the yearly Rent of it might better 
* limited than the Intereſt of Mony, 
18. 
The Price of it riſes not by lowering of 
Intereſt, 19. The Cauſe of this, 20. 
Riſes in proportion to the Number of 
Buyers, 20, 26, 
What increaſes the Sellers of it, 26, 
What augments the Number of its Pur- 
cbaſers, 27. 
The Value of it decreaſes with the Decay 
of Trade, ibid. 
Too much Advance of its Price, an In- 
jury to the Publick, 31, 
7 why Men pay Taxes for it, tho mort- 
gaged, 36. 
How it came at firſt to be appropriated, 
167 — 169. | 


Land-holders, want of Trade a great Loſs 


to them, 13, 27. 
Law (of Moſes) wby Idolatry was puniſh'd 
by it, 247. 
Foreigners not compell'd to obſerve the 
Rites of it, ibid. 
Law (of God) all have ſinn d againſt it, 
477. 
God's Juſtice vindicated in giving ſo dif- 
ficult a one to Men, ibid. 
Law (of Works) what is meant by it, 
477, 478. 
Is contain'd in the Law of Moſes, 478. 


Law (of Faith) bow it differs from that 


of Works, 478, 520, 521. 
Vid, Moral Law, 


Law-makers, how thoſe who are wiſe uſe to 


proceed, 270, 463. 


Laws (human) muſt not be contrary to the 


Law of Nature or Scripture, 196, 
Legiſlative Power, how tis bounded, 198. 


ciety, 249. 
Liberty, bom Men are, 
State of it, 166. 
Wherein it conſiſts, 165. 
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by Nature, in the 


| - The Apoſtle's ſaying, 
The End of it is the outward Good of So- 


Volume. 


Reſtraints by the Law of Nature, conſi- 
ſtent with it, 174, 

How far tis given up by becoming Mem- 
bers of a Commonwealth, 193. 

Lineal Succeſſion, not reſtor'd in the Kings 
of Iſrael, 156. 

None obſerv'd among the Rulers of II 
rael till David's time, 157. 

Love, Proſecutions riſing from it would ra- 
ther be againſt Wickedneſs than Opi- 
nions, 232, 233. 

Lowndes ( Mr.) propounded to bave our 
Mony reduc'd to + leſs Value, 73- 

His Reaſons for leſſening the Value of 
Mony, anſwer'd, 73—97. 


M. 


I their Duty is to ſecure 
Civil Intereſts, not the Salvation 
of Souls, 234, 

Care of Souls only common to them with 
others, 235, 

Are as liable to Error in Religion, as 
otbers, 235, 261, 311, 453, 

Ougbt not to uſe Force in Matters of Re- 
ligion, 240. 

Have no Authority to impoſe Ceremonies 
in the Church, 243, 301. Nor to 
forbid thoſe us d by others, 245. 

Their Power about indifferent Things, 
243. 

May not puniſh all Sins againſt God, 
246, 362. 

Are to puniſh only thoſe things which in- 
jure the Society, 248, 

By what means they are brought to join 
with Church-men in Perſecution, 254. 

Have no Commiſſion to puniſh Errors in 
Religion, 261, | 

| Only a ſmall Number of them of the 
true Religion, 265. 

No Advantage in committing the Care 
of our Souls to them, 287, 288, 
291. 

Their uſing Force to promote the true Re- 

ligion or their own, is in effet the 
ſame, 295, 296, 298, 468. 


: Have no Authority to impoſe Creeds, 


300. 

Are not to judg of Truth for other Men, 

309. ; i | $i 
Have not more- Knowledg of Religion 
than otbers, 310. 
We can do no- 
thing againſt the Truth, but for it, 

not applicable to them, 313, 390. 
Have not Authority, lite Parents or 
School- Maſters, to uſe Force, 324, 
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The INDEX to 


Magiſtrates : Diſcovering them to be in the Miracles never usd to ſupply the want of 


Pong, adds little to finding out the 

Truth, 290, 389, 390. 

our to afſiſs Religion, by ſuppreſſing 
ickedneſs, 437. 

Are not commi ſſion d by the Law of Na- 
ture, to uſe Force in Religion, 448, 
449. 

Manner, as well as Reality of things, bow 
to be believ' d, 583, 584. 

Means (of Salvation no other ſhould be 
us d than wbat God has appointed, 269, 
454, 4557 459. ; ES 

IWhbat are proper for promoting Religion, 
270. 

Thoſe which are ſufficient, are given to 
all, 447. : 

The greateſt part of the World without 
them, if Force be neceſſary, 455- 
Meſſiah, That Jeſus is He, the primary 
Article of Chriſtianity, 480, &c. 

Is ſynonymous with the Son of God, 
484, 485, 643— 646. N 

Declar d by Miracles, by Circumlocut ions, 
and by expreſs Words, 486, 487. 

Why our Saviour ſo much conceal d his 
being He, 47, 488. 

Had our Lord plainly aſſerted himſelf to 
be ſo, "twould bave expos'd him to 
the Roman Power, 489. 

Our Saviour ſomewhat conceal d bis being 
ſo, to avoid the Rage of the 7 
Rulers, 487, 488. And of the Ro- 
man Governors, 489, As alſo to 
prevent the Jews from rebelling, 4.90. 

hy our Lord expreſly own'd bimſelf 
ſuch to the Woman of Samaria, 491. 

How our Saviour's Wiſdom appear'd in 
the gradual Diſcovery of bis being ſo, 
507, 508, XY 

His Kingdom calbd, by the Jews, The 
World to come, 510. 

\ Believing Jeſus to be ſo, a juſtifying 
Faith, 516, 

This Hebrew word is ſufficiently explain'd 
in tbe New Teſtament, 552. 

That Feſus is the Meſſiah is not bard to 
be underſtood, tho both words are He- 
brew, 585. 1103 a 

This Name ſometimes pretended to be 
eaſy, at other times bard to be under- 
ſtood, 586. 

Believing Jeſus to be ſo, is more than the 
firſt ſtep to Chriſtianity, 617, 618. 


Miniſters. (of Religion) of what ſort they 


are, who want to have their Doctrine 
infore d, 299. 


Doing their Duty aright, would render 


Force. unneceſſary, 462, 463. 

Mint, Our Gain by Trading is that which 
alone brings Bullion into it, 84. Vid. 
Coinage. 8 | 


Force, 423, 424, 427, 460, 461. 

Abſurdly reckon'd among human Means, 

425, 426. | 

Not wrought in the view of all who were 
converted, 426. 

Ve have the ſame Advantage by them as 
moſt had in the firſt Ages, ibid. 

Were continu'd (acoording to Church- 
Hiſtory ) after Chriſtianity was eſta- 
bliſÞd by human Laws, 428—4.30. 

Were not often repeated to thoſe who re- 
jeded the Goſpel, 431. . 

Will be always neceſſary, ſuppoſing them 
fo, whenever Men neg lect their Duty, 
433- 

How the pretended Miracles of the Church 
of Rome are ſupported by the Doctrine 
of Force, 268, 445, 446. 

Were not a neceſſary Means of Convic- 
tion in the Apoſtles time, 461, 462. 
Our Saviour appeals to his for proving 

him the Meſſiab, 492, 493. 


Miſhna (of the Jews) a Rule of good 


Breeding taken out of it by Dr. Ed- 
wards, 562. | 
Monarchy, bow Government, at firſt, ge- 
nerally came to be ſo, 188. 
Vid. Abſolute Monarchy. 
Mony due to Foreigners can't always be paid 
in Goods or Bills of Excbange, 10. 
Neceſſity of a proportion of it in Trade, 
12 


Want of it very injurious to Land- holders, 
13. 

Lowering the Value of it increaſeth not 
the Value of other Things, 17, 18. 
Tis walu'd according to the Plenty or 
Scarcity of other Commodities, 16, 18. 
Miſchie vous Conſequences of a Scarcity 

, u M. 5 
Want of it at laſt falls upon Land, 35, 
36, 8 

How the Value of it may be ſaid to be 
raiſed, 39. | | 

It can't be really raisd, unleſs in propor- 
tion to its Plenty or Scarceneſs, 40, 

Raiſing it in Denomination, tends to im- 
poveryſh a Nation, 41, 42. 

Is valud according to be Quantity of 
Silver contain d in it, 42. How it 
came to be otherwiſe when clip d, 45. 

The Advantage it in Commerce above 

uncoin d Silver, 3. 

The Cauſe of meiting it down, ibid. 

"Tis better for the Publick to be mild 
than hammer d, 44, 76. 

Raiſing tbe Denomination will not hinder 
the Exportation of it, 45. 

The Value of it ſhould be kept as fteddy 
as poſſible, 48. | 
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Mony : The Proportion ſhould always be 
exactly kept between that of Gold and 
Silver, 47—49. 

Conſtant Equality of its Value the Inte- 
reſt of every Country, 49, 

Making it lighter than it ſhould be, is 
unjuſt, 52,61, 69, 87. 

Lowering it, no Advantage in Selling or 
Letting of Land, 54, 61. 

Why ſo little is ſometimes coin'd, 57. 

Tis really valuable according to its 
eight, 55, 9. This muſt be un- 
der ſtood of Sil ver without the Alloy, 60. 

Hhy ſo much was coin d in Queen Eliza- 
beth's Time, and after, 62. 

How it anſwers all things, 67. 

The Denomination alters not the intrin- 
ick Value, 70. 

Leſjening its, real Value is worſe than 
clipping, TO, 83. | 

Its being current only for its Weight, is 
the moſt effectual way to ſtop the Miſ- 
chief of Clipping, 70, 71. 

is neceſſary, in proportion to the Plenty 
of it in neighbour Nations, 71. 

”T will always be of equal Value with the 
ſame weight of Standard Silver, 76, 

It oat cauſes the Exportation of it, 77. 

It ought not to be made lighter, tho Silver 
were grown acarer, 78, 79. | 

Leſſening it would be a Gain to Mony- 
boarders, but a Loſs to others, 79, 80. 

By making 1t + lighter, Creditors and 
Land lords loſe 20 per Cent. p. 81. 

And Labourers alſo loſe by it, unleſs they 
bave moe Mages, ibid. 

The Change of its Name will not alter 
its Value, 83, 85. + 

The Inſigniſicanty of Leſſening explain'd 
by familiar Similitudes, 84. 

If a Crown of it (e. g.) be call d 75 Pence, 
"twill buy no more Goods than if it be 
call a 60 Pence, 85, 86, 

Lcwering its Value will not render it more 
generally uſeful, 86, 87. 


It canꝰt be of the full Price of Bullion, le- 


cauſe of exporting the latter, 87, 88. 

The true raiſing it is by putting more Sil- 
ver in it, 88. 

How it has been alter'd in former Times, 
and the moſt probable occaſions of it, 
88, 89. 

Haw to prevrent the melting of it down, or 
exporting it, 94, 95: 


How the Uſe of it firſt inlarg d tbe Ex- 


tent of Property, 17, 172. 
| Vid. Intereſt of Mony, 
Moral Law is eftabliſh'd by the Goſpel, 478. 
How *tis fulfill d and confirm d by our 


Saviour, 521 — 525. 


Morality of the Goſpel is the moſt excellent, 


532— 536. 


Myſteries, The Author vindicated from the 
Charge of deriding them, 649. 


N, 


Ame of Chriſt, believing in it fionifics 
N bim to be the Meſſiah, AR 
National Religion, none ſuch can claim to 

be the true, excluſive of others, 417. 
Nature, Men are, by it, in a State of Equa- 

lity, 160, 

By it People have Liberty, but not Li- 
cence, 1bid. 
In the State of it every one bas Right to 

puniſh the Breach of its Law, 161,162, 

The Inconveniencies of it not greater than 

of Abſolute Monarchy, 162. 

Independent Princes are ſtill in the State 

of it, 162, 163, 

Noah had Authority given him in common 

with his Sons, 112, 

Vas not the ſole Heir of the World, 114. 
Had a greater Dominion- over the Crea- 

tures than Adam, 114, 115. 

None of his Sons Heir to Adam more 
than the reſt, 149. | 
Of the Continuance of the true Religion 

taught by bim, 4.38. 

Had no Commiſſion to promote the true 

Religion by Force, 443- 


* 


O. 


Bedience (Sincere) a neceſſary Con- 
dition of the Goſpel, 525, 
Occaſional Paper, A Reply to ſeveral things 
therein, 669, &e. | 
One ( Article) bow arguing from one to 
none might be us d by a Pagan, 614. 
Vid. Article, 
Opinions merely Speculative, ought to be 
tolerated, 248, | 
Contrary to buman Society, are not to be 
tolerated, 250, 251. 

Oppreſſion is the great Cauſe of Civil Com- 
motions, 252. EF 
Orthodoxy, when a Pretence to it is ridi- 

culous, 648. 


P. 


Agan might argue from one to none, as 
_ the Aut bor s Antagoniſt does, 614. 
Paganiſm, bow Zeal againſt it ſhould be ex- 
preſsd, 335, 336. 
Par ( 24. catchangs of Aony) what it 
means, 72. ; 
Parables, . why Chriſt us'd them in ſpeaking 
of his Kingdom, 494 
Parental Power, perhaps a more fit Phraſe 
than (as uſual) Paternal Power, 173. 
Parental 


The INDEX to 


Parental Power, bow it differs from Po- Prerogative, wherein it con/iſts, 203, 204, 


litical, 176, 178. 
Parents, Their Power temporary, but the 
Honour due to em perpetual, 176, 
The Ground and Extent of their Power 
over their Children, 323. 
May give Maſters Authority to uſe Force 
upon their Children, 324. 
lage Hoic, The meaning of this Greek word, 
n 
Party, in the true Eccleſiaſtical Notion, ſig- 
nifies Profeſſors without Piety, 469. 


Patriarch, This Name denotes not having 


Sovereign Power from Adam, 149,1 54, 
Patrick (Bi/hop) bus Notion of Chriſtianity, 


553» | 
How be underſtood the Phraſe, Son of 
God, 641, 642. 
Paul (the Apoſtle) The general Drift of bis 
preaching, 526, 
Penal Laws, not deſign'd to make Men con- 
ider, but conform, 402, 403. 
How a National Religion loſes ground by 
the Relaxation of them, 413. 
Whether Atheiſm, &c. increaſe by their 
Relaxation, 413, 414. 
Vid. Puniſhment. 
Penalties, Vid. Force. 


Perjury, to be carefully prevented by Law- 


malers, 4. 


Frequent Oaths a great Occaſion of it, 5. 
Perſecution, what it ſignifies, 295. 


If *twere deſign'd for ſaving Souls, Per- 


ſons conforming on it would be exa- 


min d concerning their Convictions, 


rn I 
Only uſeful to fill the Church with Hy- 
- - pocrites, 398. 233 

Vid. Force, Puniſhments. 


Peru, ſome of its Inhabitants fatten'd and 


eat their Children, 121. 
Pilate could not find our Saviour guilty of 


Treaſon, ' tho'be was charg'd with it, 


506, 507. 
political Power, what tis, 159. 
Tho in ſome Caſes tis Abſolute, yet not 
-. "Arbitrary, 197, 198. TIP 
Political Societies, how. fram'd, 182. 
How they began, 185. 
Muſt be determin'd by the Majority, un- 
leſs they agree on a greater Number, 


.'. Why we baue no Hiſtorical Account of 


6 their Beginning, 188 t. 
All Advantages which may be gain d b 
'em, cant be reckon' d the End of em, 


Power, Paternal, Political and Deſpotical, 


206, V id, Supreme. A 


Prejudices, not to be removed by Force, 363. 
| "© \ © . Vid, Force. ; n e 


How, and why "tis ſometimes limited, 
204. 
The End of it is the Publick Good, 205. 
Who may judg concerning the right or 
wrong Uſe of it, ibid. 
If People are injur'd by it, they may ap- 
peal to Heaven, 205, 206. 
Price of things not always proportionable to 
their Vſefulneſs, 20, 21. 
Of foreign Commodities advances by be- 
ing tax d, but that of home ones falls, 
28, 29. The Reaſon of this, 29. 
Prieſts (Fewiſh and Heathen) refleFing on 
_ not expoſing Goſpel- Miniſters, 
70. 
Property, How Men come to have it, 166. 
How tis naturally bounded, 167, 171. 
In Land, and otber things, at firſt ac- 
quir'd by Labour, 167, 168. 
How this is a common Advantage, 169. 
*Twas at length ſettled by Laws, 171. 
Can't be vightly taken from any without 
their Conſent, 197, 
Providence, The Bounty of it in making 
7 moſt uſeful things commonly cheap- 
eſt, 21. 
Prudence of the Author, unjuſtly compar'd 
with that of the Jeſuits in China, 597. 
Puniſhments (for Errors in Religion) are 
unjuſt, tho moderate, 263. 
Not lawfully us'd to make People con- 
ider, 268, 314. 
Human Laws inflict them not to make 
Men examine, 270. 
The Pretence for inflicting them, in 
France, on the Proteſtants, ibid. 
National Churches need them as much as 
Diſſenters, 274. 
If beneficial, tis unkind to with-bold them 
from any, 275. 
The Difficulty of determining the due 
Meaſures of them, 2978, 350—354-. 
Commonly leaſt us d, where they are moſt 
needful, 279. | 


-  *Tis unjuſt to inſtict them for inforcing 


| things not neceſſary, 341. 
The Fault for which they are inflicted, 
points out the End of them, 340, 465- 


Teaving the Meaſure of them to the Ma- 


giſtrate's Prudence, juſtifies the great- 
eſt, 355, 356, 359. 2 
» Admitting them as neceſſary in Matters 
of Religion, leads to the ſharpeſt Seve- 
rities, 357. | 
Prejudice the Minds of Men againſt 
Truth, 365. | 
Are deſign'd only to bring to outward Con- 
Formity, 374, 410. 


Puniſh- 


Puniſhments : Not inflicted by the Apoſtles, 
to bring Men to Religion, or make 
them conſider, 451, 452. 


Of God, never inflicted on any, except 
for their own Sin, 476. 


R. 


Eaſon, The Inſufficiency of it without 
Revelation, 530——537, 

Rebellion, the Word ſometimes us'd for 
a lawful War, 213. 

The beſt means to prevent it, is good Go- 
vernment, 221. 

Governors may be guilty of it as well as 
the Governed, ibid. 

Redemption; the Dodlrine of it founded 
upon the Suppoſition of Adam's Fall, 
474. 

What it reſtores Men to, 476. 


Religion, is the ſame to all who bave the 
ſame Rule of Faith and Worſhip, 255. 
If true, it prevails by its own Strength, 
without Force, 260. 
Vid. True Religion. 
Rents; tbe Advantage of paying them Quar- 
terly or Weekly, 14. 
The Cauſes of their falling, 34. 


Repentance is a neceſſary Condition of the 


Goſpel, $16, 517. 
Repreſentatives of the People, how ſome- 
times very unequal, 202. 

Corrupting them, or pre-ingaging the 
Electors, tends to diſſolve the Go- 
vernment, 220. 

Reſiſtance of Tyranay, when *tis lawful, 
215, 
When tis unlawful to be us'd, 216. 


Tis warrantable to uſe it for repelling 
illegal Force, 222, 223. 


Reſurrection (of Chriſt) the Weceſſity of 


believing it, 481. 


The Belief of it put for believing bim to 


be the Meſſiab, 631. 

Revelation; the Neceſſity of it to direct us 
to Heaven, 530=—537- 

Reynolds, a remarkable Story of two Bro- 
thers of this Name, 266, 397. 

Righteouſneſs, wbence Faith is accounted 
for it, 528. 


8. 


Acrament ( of the Lord's Supper) how 
it bas been proſtituted by buman 
Laws, 264. | 

Who are to be blam'd for its Proſtitution, 

382. 

Salvation (of Souls) the Care of it belongs 
not to Magiſtrates, as ſuch, 234, 
235. 
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Why the Care of each Man's belongs only 
to bimſelf, 249. 
Not the Deſign of Penal Laws about Re- 
ligion, 264. 

Pretending Care of this for uſing Force in 
Religion, 1s Prevarication, 386, 

Impoſſible to be promoted, by forcing Peo- 
ple in Religious Matters, 469, 

Satisfaction (of Chriſt) why not directiy 
inſiſted on in The Reaſonableneſs, 
Ce. 546. 

The Omiſſion of it no Proof of the Au- 
thor's being a Socinian, 598, 599, 
647, 648. 

'Tis bard for one who reads the Scripture 
with Attention, to deny it, 668. 
Scepticiſm not juſtly chargeable upon Tole- 

ration, 413, 414. 
Schilm, wherein it conſiſts, 256. 
Who are the chief Cauſes of it, 337, 
School-maſters, their uſing Force to make 
their Scholars learn, is no warrant for 
wing it in Religious Matters, 324, 
383. 
Scriptures are to be conſulted as our Guide 
in Religion, 289, 387, 388. 

Contain all neceſſary Means of Salva- 
tion, 448, 449, 459. 

Tis not abſolutely neceſſary to know and 
believe all things contain'd therein, 
539, $40. 

Tis neceſſary to believe all which we know 
to be taught in them, 539, 

Speak, in Eſſentials, ſutably to the 
meaneſt Capacity, 540, 541, 551, 
552 

We ſbould learn our Religion out of them, 
609. | 

The Miſchief of making them chime in 
with our previous Notions, 610,611, 

All things therein are neceſſary to be be- 
liew'd, when underſtood, 635—639. 


Sets (or Diviſions) who are the chief 


Cauſe of them, 337. 
Whether national Churches may not be 
ſuch as well as others, 338. 

Sedition, where-ever 'tis practis d, ſhould 

be puniſh'd alike, 253. 

Self-conceitedneſs is worſe than Folly, 
650. 
Sellers, plenty of them makes things cheap, 

20. 

Shem (the Patriarch) was no abſolute Mo- 

narch, 151. 

Silver is ten times more plentiful now 
than two bundred Years ago, and why, 

23. Tis therefore nine Parts in Ten 

cheaper, ibid. 


Properly ſpeaking, none of it is finer 
than otber, 67. 


Meaſures, the Value of other things, 68. 


Tttt Silver : 


The INDEX to 


Silver : How Standard is, in England, 


proportiowd with Allay, 68, 69, T. 
The Advantages of its being mix'd with | | 
Copper, in Mony, 69. 1 generally fall, at laſt, upon 
Is brought in by an Over- Ballance of Land, 27, 28. 


Trade, 71. 

Is alone the Meaſure of Commerce, and 
not Gold, 72, 73. 

When it may be ſaid to riſe or fall in 
the Value of it, 74, 75. 

Tis always in Value according to its 
Weight, if Standard, 75. 

How unreaſonable tis to pretend it to 
be worth more uncoin'd, than coin' d, 
82. 

Whence uncoin'd ſometimes advances in 
the Price of it, 82, 83. 

Sins, ſeveral of them are not puniſhable by 
Magiſtrates, 246. 

Slaves, Men are not born ſuch, 103, &c. 
The Iſraelites were not ſo when return d 
ont of Egypt, 155. 

Jacob's Sons were not ſuch, as appears by 

Reuben and Judah, ibid. 

Slavery, "ts hard to ſuppoſe any one to 
plead for it in earneſt, 102, 

IWherein it conſiſts, 165. 

Society, every Advantage which may be 
attained by it, is not the End of it, 
327. 

Vid. Conjugal, Political, Human. 

Socinians, are apt to impoſe their Notions 
as well as others, 610. 


The Aut bor unreaſonably tax d to be one 


of them, 641 -—— 643, 

Socinianiſm, The Reaſonableneſs of Chri- 
ſtianity unjuſtly charg'd with it, 546, 
547, 549, 550. : : 

Son of God, A Man's underſtanding this 
Phraſe, as ſome Socinians do, is no 
Proof of his being one, 641. 

 Sipnifies the ſame thing with the Meſ- 
ſiab, 64.3—645. The Confeſſion of 
the Eunuch (AQs 8.) proves not the 
contrary, 646, 647. 

Soul, The Care of it belongs not to Ma- 
giſtrates, as ſuch, 234. 

The Care of Mens own better left to 
themſelves, than to others, 291. 
Spain is it ſelf poor, tho it furniſhes all 

other Nations with Gold and Silver, 


\ 

Splitting one Article into two, not rightly 
charg d on the Author, 566. 

Supreme Power of the Commonwealth, 

where it lies, 200, 201, 

Syllogiſm is the true Touch-ſtone of right 
arguing, 650. 

Syſtems, the Author bates them not, but 
only complains of the Abuſe of em, 
648, 649, 653+ 


Increaſe the Price of Foreign, but leſſen 
that of Home Commodities, 29. 
Tho laid upon Trade in Holland, yet 


they chiefly impoveriſh Land-bolders, 
0 


30. 

Thorns and Briars may be laid in the 
way by Providence, but ſhould not by 
Men, 304. | | 

Tiberius (the Roman Emperor) à very 
Jealous Prince, 507. 

Tillotſon ( Archbiſhop) how he underſtood 
this Phraſe, The Son of God, 641. 

Toleration (in Religion) often vindicated 
upon too narrow Principles, 231. 

Chief Mark of the true Church, 232. 
Is very agreeable to the Goſpel and to 
Reaſon, 234. 

| Is not inconſiſtent with Excommunica- 
tion, 237. 

Should be mutually exercisd by different 
. Churches, 238. 


Ought to be promoted by Church-Officers, 


239. 

Tis tbe Duty of Magiſtrates, 240. 

Should not be extended to all immoral 
Practices, 245. 

Ought to be extended to Pagans and 1do- 
laters, 246, 259. 

To whom it may not be extended, 250, 


251. | 

All Churches ſhould profeſs it as the Fun- 
dation of their Liberty, 251. 

Granting it, prevents Dangers from Diſ- 
ſenting Aſſemblies, 252. 

Will cauſe all who enjoy it, to be watch- 
ful for the publick Peace, 253. 

Should extend to all things lawful in com- 
mon Converſation, ibid. 

Want of it produces Diſturbances upon 
account of Religion, 254. 

Truth is a Gainer by it, 260. 

Is no Cauſe of Sects and Diviſions, 395. 

The pretended ill Effects of it refuted, 
413 —415. 

True Religion in no danger to be loſt by 
it, 436. 

Is not the Cauſe of general Corruption, 
441. | 

Trade inriches a Nation more than Mines 

do, 7. 

Is binder'd, by lowering the Intereſt of 
Mony, ibid. 

When tis Gainful, or a Loſs to a Na- 
tion, 9. 

The general Decay of it leſſens the Value 
of Land, 27. | 

Trade: 
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Trade: What is the Over- ballance of it, 
71. 

Tranſlation (of the Bible) a Remark con- 
cerning the Authority of the Engliſh 
one, 449. 

True Religion, of the higheſt Concern to 
all Perſons, 371. 

Force no proper Means to bring Men to it, 

371, 372, 396, 442, 443- 

1s diſbonour d by uſing Force for promo- 
ting it, 372. 

Severals Perſons may be of it, tho differ- 
ing in ſome things, 373, 376. 

All who ſuppoſe themſelves to be of it, 
bave equal Right to impoſe on others, 
415, 416. 

No Nation can lay Claim to it, excluſive 
of others, 417. 

Magiſtrates muſt know it before they can 
pu the Rejecters of it, 419, 420, 
468. 

Lenity the beſt way of promoting it, 421, 
422. 

Whether it can ſubſiſt without actual Mi- 
racles or Force, 423, &c. 

*T was not loſt for want of Force in a few 
Ages after the Flood, 4.38. 

Truth (of Relzgion) the beſt way to find it 
is by a good Life, 261, 444, 445- 

Tyranny, wherein it conſiſts, 214. 

__— of King James I. concerning it, 
ibid. 

The Greatneſs of the Perſons exerciſing it, 
aggravates the Crime, 215. 

Promoting it, was probably the firſt Cauſe 


of Idolatry, 440, 441. 


U. 


'INbelievers, Vid. Infidels. 
Uniformity, (the A of) the de- 
clar'd Intention of it, 402. 


Unitarians, Dr. Edwards's witty Remark 

ußon this word, 565, 

Unity, wherein that which Chyiſt pray d for 
conſiſts, 336. 

Who are moſt guilty of breaking it, 337, 

Unmasker, Vid. Edwards. 

Uſe (of Mony) Vid. Intereſt. 

Uſeful, ſeveral Truths are ſo, but yet not 
neceſſary to Salvation, 578. 


Uſefulneſs of things don't always render 


them lawful, 262, 267. 
We are liable to judg wrongly concerning 
it, 268, 
To argue from it the Lawfulneſs of things, 
is preſumptucus, 269, 
Uſurpation, wherein it conſiſts, 213. 


W. 


A R, the State of it deſcribed, 163. 
He that ſeeks the Life or Liberty 
of another, is in a State of 
it, ibid. 
How it differs from the State of Nature, 
164. 
Adoiding it, the Deſign of forming So- 
ciety, ibid. 
Weſt. Indies, ſome Nations there have no 


Supreme Governour, unleſs in time of 


War, 283, 331. 


Wheat more fit than moſt ot her things, for 


a common Meaſure of Trade, 23. 
*Tis not ſo uſeful for Exchange, as 

Mony, 24. 

Word of God, what is meant by it in 
John 5. 38. p. 487, 488. 

Worſhip, the Law of Nature aſcribes the 
Power of appointing the Parts of it to 
God only, 301. 


Writer (of Controverſies) what kind of 


one the Author deſires, 671. 
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